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I. 

Hencefobwabd  emergencies  were  to  reign  alone,  and  Foucbe  to 
govern  by  emergencies.     He  was  that  very  nigbt  nominated 
president  of  tbe  provisional  government  by  tbe  votes  of  Oamot 
and  of  Quinette,  and  'by  bis  own,  wbicb  be  gave  in  favour  of 
himself,  to  deprive  Gaulaincourt  or  Gamot  of  tbe  ascendancy 
conferred  by  the  presidentship ;  for  he  doubted  their  fidelity, 
or  their  weakness,  in  favour  of  Napoleon.     He  appointed  a 
brotber  of  Oamot  minister  of  tbe  interior,  and  M.  Bignon,  who 
was  nether  a  man  rf  learning  than  a  statesman,  easily  played 
upon  and  cajoled  by  flattery,  was  made  minister  for  foreign 
aflairs.     Pelet  de  la  Lozere,  an  honest  man,  patriotic  and  con- 
ciliating, a  pledge  of  moderation  for  all  the  parties  which  it 
was  necessary  to  lull,  obtained  tbe  ministry  of  police ;  Boulay 
de  la  Meurtbe,  a  Bonapartist,  whom  it  was  necessary  at  once  to 
employ  and  to  nullify,  by  functions  of  slight  political  import- 
ance, was  appointed  minister  of  justice ;  Massena,  who  had 
evinced  his  independence  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  whose 
name  was  distinguished  by  unblemished  military  glory,  was 
appointed  copimander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard. 

Tl^e  iremainder  of  the  night  was  employed  by  the  provisional 
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govemment  and  by  the  ministers  in  concerting  the  greatest 
possible  concentration  of  the  fragments  of  the  army  around 
Paris,  in  order  to  give  tina'e  and  a  military  basis  to  the  nego- 
ciotions  about  to  be  opened.  These  negociations,  to  a  mind  so 
acute  and  so  generalizing  as  that  of  Fouch^,  were,  in  reality, 
only  an  appearance  which  he  wished  to  preserve,  and  a  satis- 
faction he  wished  to  offer  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  nation. 
He  well  knew  that  negociations  can  only  exist  between  equal 
forces.  Where  were  these  forces  ?  They  had  been  annihilated 
at  one  blow  at  Waterloo.  The  confidential  agents  of  Fouche 
already  filled  the  court  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  headquarters 
of  Wellington.  To  give  the  signal  to  the  King  that  the  hour 
of  his  restoration  was  about  to  strike,  to  convince  Wellington 
that  he  alone  could  open  the  gates  of  Paris,  without  a  fresh 
efiusion  of  blood,  to  the  King  and  the  allies ;  to  persuade 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  through  him  the  cabinet  of  the  King, 
that  he  alone  could  pacify  France ;  to  lull  the  Chambers,  to 
fascinate,  to  deceive,  or  to  subdue  the  provisional  govemment ; 
to  dismiss  the  Emperor,  and  finally,  to  present  with  his  own 
hand,  his  regicidal  hand,  the  people  to  the  King,  and  the  King 
to  tiie  people :  this  constituted  from  the  very  first  day  the  whole 
secret  and  public  policy  of  Fouche.  Seldom  did  minister  un- 
dertake one  more  complicated,  or  fraught  with  greater  perils, 
or  succeed  in  it  with  greater  boldness  united  to  more  consximmate 
ability.  Fouche  reckoned  on  the  mediocrity  of  intellect,  and  the 
pliability  of  character  of  those  around  him.  He  reckoned  also  on 
the  impatience  of  ambition  to  reign,  which  bent  to  his  views  the 
wishes  of  all  at  Ghent.  He  did  not  presume  too  much  on  the 
nullity  of  some,  the  servility  of  others,  and  the  longing  for  the 
throne  of  an  exiled  court.  Every  vice  and  every  ambition  con- 
tributed to  effect  his  object,  because  he  was  experienced  in  their 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  had  the  humiliating 
courage  of  calculating  upon  them 

II. 

But  he  experienced  one  difficulty  at  the  outset.     The 
BttipMPor  obstinately  holding  out  at  the  Elys^e,  on  bearing  in 
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the  morning  that  Groucny  was  advancing  with  unbroken  ioroes 
on  Paris,  and  that  imposing  bodies  of  troops  were  ntU^iing 
under  Excelmans  and  other  energetic  generals,  between  Parts 
and  Wellington,  was  already  regretting  his  too  hasty  abdication, 
and  fomenting,  through  his  most  futhful  adherents,  a  new  dis- 
cussion in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  on  the  tegencj 
question.  Should  this  regency  be  proclaimed,  he  would  again 
assume  power,  in  the  name  of  his  son  ;  if  it  were  rejected,  he 
would  resume  the  Empire  in  consideration  of  ^e  brokim  con- 
dition on  which,  as  he  said,  he  had  based  his  scbdication. 

The  pr(^>osal  to  proclaim  Napoleon  II.  was  therefore  to  l^e 
renewed,  with  better-concerted  efforts,  at  the  first  sitting  of  the 
Chamber.  Eegnault  de  Saint-Jean  d*Angely,  Boulay  de  la 
Meurthe,  Defermon,  councillor  of  state,  rivals  of  Fontanes  and 
of  Cambac^res,  were  certain  of  winning  over  the  irresolution  of 
their  colleagues.  Fouch6,  informed  of  this  attempt,  which 
might  disconcert  his  plans,  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  he 
should  oppose  it  openly,  or  baffle  it  by  an  ap^rent  indifference. 
It  was  necessary  to  choose  between  the  dimger  of  reinstalling 
Napoleon  himself  on  the  throne,  and  at  the  head  (^  the  army, 
should  the  Chamber  refuse  to  proclaim  his  son,  and  the  more 
distant  danger  of  breaking  off  the  negociations  with  the  alUdd 
powers,  and  retarding  the  entrance  of  I^uis  XVIII.,  Bhe«dd 
the  Chamber  vote  the  preliminary  sovereignty  of  Napoleon  II. 
He  held  himself  ready  for  one  or  other  oi  these  eontingeafiiea, 
according  as  the  nndecided  Chamber  should  a|>pear  to  lean, 
under  the  eloquence  of  the  orators,  for  or  a^inst  the  dynasty 
of  Napoleon. 

Manuel,  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  Fouche,  prepared 
to  assist,  with  his  powerful,  patriotic,  and  practised  eloqumice, 
the  political  plans  of  the  man  who  manceuvred  externally  in 
this  oonfiict  of  opinions.  Young,  fresh,  with  a  rising  and 
pure  fame,  great  courage,  cool  resolution,  a  penetrating  glance, 
a  patriotism  almost  republican,  which  freed  him  from  the  sus- 
picion of  connivance  with  the  Bourbons,  Manuel  was  more  than 
an  orator  in  the  Chamber ;  he  was  already  the  foreshadowing 
(tf  a  statesman.  His  influence,  though  in  its  dawn,  was  ^reat 
with  his  ooUeagaea,  and  still  greater  out  of  doomu  .  JUfi^prMe 
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and  Sebastuim  coltlTated  his  friendship.  An  enemy  to  Na{i9* 
leon  bj-tbe  instinct  of  a  free  and  lofty  soul,  the  desire  of  obtaining 
either  a  republic,  or  a  constitutional  govemment  from  the  rukis 
of  mUitary  despotism,  had  connected  him  vrith,  though  not  en- 
slaved him  to  Foach6  and  the  liberals  who  were  weary  of  the 
yoke.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Assembly  at  midday  cm 
the  d5tb  of  June. 

III. 

M.  Dupin,  eager  to  smooth  the  road  for  an  aocommodft* 
tion  with  the  Bourbons,  and  to  negociations  with  the  allies, 
which  his  keen  perception  of  the  circumstances  indicated  to 
him  as  indbpensable  to  the  public  safety,  having  insisted  that 
the  new  govQimment  sheuld  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  na- 
tion alone,  tiiis  motion  became  the  signal  of  a  struggle,  the 
issue  of  which,  whatever  it  should  be,  might  for  a  few  days 
restore  to  Napoleon  the  sceptre  or  the  sword. 

Defermon  imperiously  demanded  who  had  authcnrity  to- 
receive  such  an  oath,  and  if  there  was  not  an  £mperor  in 
existence  ?  "  Yes,"  replied  the  Bonaparttsts ;  •*  w©  have  an 
Em peror-^we  wiH  have  Napoleon  II.  I  He  is  our  sovereign  by 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country.  At  this  name  idone  the 
aimj  and  the  National  Guard  wiU  rally  round  their  country  t 
Yes,  yes  !"  repeated  the  same  voices,  multiplied  by  that  eeha 
with  which  patriotism  always  swells  those  motions^  which  ap- 
pear to  offer  a  bold  defiance  to  the  foreigner.  This  eidio 
continued  and  increased  in  volume,  till  fit  length  the  hall  neu 
sounded  with  cries  of  **  Vive  TEmpereur  !'*  Berax^er  tr«lnU«d 
lest  an  acclamation  of  national  coxutige  shouM  be  taken  for  a 
matured  proclamation  of  a  new  Empire.  He  demanded  • 
night  for  reflection.  The  Chamber,  already  cooling  down,  ap- 
plauded himi  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  was  indignant  at  tbitil 
return  to  indifference  :  '*  France  is  lost  !**  he  exclaimed,  rebolb' 
ing  the  weakness  of  his  colleagues,  "  if  we  only  seem  to  doubt 
the  hereditary  right  to  power  of  the  son  of  the  Emperor.  W# 
are  surrounded  by  numerous  intriguers  and  many  factionjstg' 
outside  this  hall/''  continued  Napoleon's  orator,  ftUucBiiif  to 
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Fouch^,  the  royalists,  the  republicans,  and  Lafayette.  "  They 
-want  to  declare  the  throne  vacant,  iu  order  to  replace  the 
Boarbons  upon  it !  France  would  have  the  fate  of  Poland ! 
The  foreigners  would  divide  its  fragments  amongst  them !  There 
is  an  Orleans  faction  in  existence  !*'  This  excited  murmurs  of 
incredulity.  "  Yes  !**  continued  Boulay,  **  I  know  that  this 
faction  exists ;  I  know  that  it  keeps  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  republicans.  If  the  Duke  d'Orleans  should  accept  the 
throne  it  would  be  to  give  it  back  to  Louis  XVIII.  Prevent 
these  plots,  break  these  intrigues,  and  proclaim  Napoleon  II 
Emperor  of  the  French !" 

IV. 

Boulay  was  applauded,  and  seconded  by  other  speakers  on 
the  same  side.  Mouton  Duvemet,  one  of  the  generals  most 
oompromised  in  the  defection  of  the  20th  March,  ventured  to 
say  that  there  was  not  a  Frenchman  who  would  not  fly  to  arms 
in  the  service  of  the  young  Emperor.  This  courtly  assertion 
roused  the  slumbering  pride  of  the  representatives.  *'  Both 
you  and  we,  generals  and  Emperor,"  exclaimed  Flaugergues, 
indignant  at  die  servility  of  this  language,  '*  are  in  the  service 
of  the  nation!"  Begnault  de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely  repeated, 
and  Defermon  tempered  the  expressions :  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dupin. 

'*  If  Napoleon  himself,'*  said  he,  with  a  blunt  severity  oi 
reasoning  which  left  no  scope  for  reply,  **  had  thought  he  could 
still  be  useful  to  the  nation,  would  he  by  abdicating  have  left 
to  another  the  honoui  of  saving  it  ?  How  can  we  hope  from  a 
child  that  which  a  hero  no  longer  hopes  for  us  through  him- 
self ?"  The  fieu^tion  of  the  Elys^e  wished  to  drown  his  voice. 
**  I  ask,"  he  resumed  with  imperturbable  coolness,  "  if  a  cap- 
tire  child  can  do  that  which  his  father,  free  and  a  sovereign, 
acknowledges  by  his  abdication  to  be  beyond  his  own  power? 
We  are  asked  who  we  shall  have  to  oppose  to  the  enemy  ?  I 
r0ply,  the  nation  !  It  is  that  which  exists  before  and  which  sur- 
Tives  ite  rulers  !'* 

Dupin,  whose  thoughts  were  floating,  it  is  said,  towards  the 
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Duke  d*0r1eans,  had  carried  the  Chamber  too  fiar  to  please 
Fouche.  That  minister,  who,  a  few  weeks  sooner,  would  haTe 
been  favourable  to  such  an  expedient,  had  the  good  sense  to 
acknowledge  its  impossibility  after  Waterloo.  That  battle  had 
unavoidably  restored  the  sceptre  to  the  prince  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  legitimacy.  To  offer  the  crown  now  to  the  Duke 
d*Orleans  would  only  be  to  create  an  additional  obstacle  to  the 
pacification  of  the  countiy,  to  offer  a  powerless  defiance  to 
Europe,  and  to  insure  a  prolongation  of  the  public  calamities. 
The  empty  proclamation  of  Napoleon  II.  would  entail  none  of 
these  disadvantages.  It  would  only  have  the  value  of  an  im- 
potent protest ;  it  would  disarm  for  the  moment  the  Bonapartistisi 
and  the  army,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  Emperor  it  would 
enable  the  country  to  free  itself  from  the  alarms  and  menaces 
created  by  his  presence  in  Paris.  Fouche,  therefore,  pressed 
this  issue  forward  with  as  much  ardour  as  he  would  have  evinced 
the  evening  before  to  prevent  it ;  and  with  this  object,  Manuel* 
his  organ,  ascended  the  tribune. 


V. 


The  speech  he  delivered  was  long,  analytical,  holding  a  just 
balance  between  contending  opinions,  with  that  apparent  can- 
dour which  concedes  the  honour  due  to  every  party,  to  obtain 
in  return  reason  and  attention.  He  analyzed  without  dis 
couraging  them ;  above  all,  he  set  aside  the  Orleanist  party, 
whom  Dupin  had  either  made  apparent  or  brought  under  sus-' 
picion.  **  The  danger  to  be  most  apprehended,"  he  said,  iii 
conclusion,  *'  amongst  all  the  opinions  which  divide  us,  is  to 
expose  the  country  by  our  hesitation.  Let  us  declare,  then, 
for  Napoleon  II."  After  this  conclusion,  which  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Bonapartists,  the  orator  read  a  draught  of  a 
declai-ation  to  this  purport,  but  the  ambiguity  and  indecisioA 
of  which  seemed  rather  tile  postponement  of  the  recognition  of 
another  government  than  the  proclamation  of  the  government 
of  Napoleon  II.  Public  assemblies  can  always  happily  evade 
^ttreme  measiireff,  by  one  of  those  issues  open  to  aU  partie^- 
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Itfuiuel  had  eimplj  saved  the  honour  of  the  determined  parti* 
9S^  of  the  Emperor,  while  in  reality  he  completed  their  defeat 

Fouche,  apparently  vani^ished,  triumphed  in  reality.  The 
Emperor,  coH^pelled  to  appear  satisfied,  was  constrained  at 
length  to.  give  up  his  positipn  to  the  pretended  government  of 
bi^  8Qn,  and  to  quit  the  Elysee  and  Paris.  Already  the  repre- 
aentative,  Duchesna*  demanded  from  the  tribune  that  he 
should  be  summoned  to  withdraw.  Ominous  information 
reached  him  from,  all  parts  on  the  dangers  he  incurred  by  pro- 
longing.Ius  residence  at  that  palace.  Whether  they  arose  from 
secret  manceuvrea  of  Eouch^*s  police  to  intimidate  him,  or 
from  the  jealous  s^eal  of  his  adherents  to  preserve  his  life,  he 
was  incessantly  beset  with  warpings,  in  which  abduction,  the 
4ungeoi^  poison,  and  the  poignard,  were  held  in  perspective. 

The  state,  in  fact,  could  not»  in  presence  of  an  enemy  at 
^  gates,  and  of  feuotions  in  the  intericur,  brook  two  masters 
witli  iinpunity.  The  Elj^ee  had  become  a  solitude ;  one  ve- 
teran alone  stood  sentry  at  the  gate,  and  the  slightest  movement 
of  the  parties  might  force  it.  The  Emperor  at  last  felt  the 
necessi^  of  quitting  a  capital  kept  in  a  state  of  inquietude  by 
his  presence,  and  which,  after  having  welcomed  him,  abandoned 
him  to  solitude. 

VI. 

Qa  Qtamei  to  be  h^irnt  in  his  presence,  by  his  aides-de- 
camp aifid  hia  99cx!^$fLamit  all  the  papers  ha  had  received  since 
the  flO^  of  March,  and  which  might  serve  as  the  groundwork 
of  aeoosatians  of  complicity  in  his  return.  He  only  preserved 
his  £uiuly  correspondence. 

At  poonon  the  35th  he  quitted  the  Elysee  for  his  residence 
at  M^lmaiaon^  the  scene  of  his  most  prosperous  years  of  power, 
of  gioiy,  and  of  happiness ;  but  now  filled  with  mourning  for 
hla  giaat  revarsa,  and  with  bitter  recollectiona  of  his  first  wife* 
liha  Empress  Josephine  Beauhamais*  who  died  there.  His 
step-daughter,  Hortense.  fieauhamais,  whom  he  had  loved 
SDffici^a^y  to  elevate  her  to  the  throne  of  Holland*  and  to  destioia 
t)^  ^fire  for  her  «m»  had  gone  h^b^  ai4  awaited  Urn  at 
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Malmison ;  a  laithful  adherent  whom  he  had  protected  as  a 
child,  whom  be  had.  nvide  a  queen,  bat  whose  mother  ha  had 
divorced.  After  the  first  abdication  she  had  solicited  from 
Louis XVIII.  the  title  of  Duchess  of  SaintrLeu,  and  ptniuig^ 
sion  to  remain  ia  the  oountiy.  She  had  eagerly  desired  the 
return  of  Napoleon^  kept  alive  the  fanaticism  of  the  £mpin;, 
through  feeling  or  ambition,  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  officera 
by  whom  she  was  ^surrounded ;  but  faithful  to  him  ic  his  fall, 
she  devoted  herself  to  soothe  the  last  hours  of  separation,  and 
assisted  him  to  descend  with  less  violence  from  the  lofty 
height  to  which  he  himself  had  elevated  her.  The  mother  had 
smoothed  his  ascent  to  unlimited  power,  the  daughter  sweetened 
for  him  the  road  to  exile. 


VII. 

On  revisiting  beloved  localities  the  soul  regains  fresh  vigour 
from  the  recollections  with  which  they  are  associated.  The  Em- 
peror, whose  most  complaisant  Uographers  and  most  assiduous 
confidants  all  describe  as  overwhelmed,  since  his  defeat  at 
Waterloo,  with  a  species  of  mental  stupor,  evinced  by  the  lan- 
guor, the  uncertainty,  the  irresolution,  and  the  sudden  starts  he 
exhibited  from  the  battle-field  up  to  the  period  of  his  departure 
from  the  Elysee,  appeared  now  to  resume  m  the  abode  of  his 
youth  the  customary  character  of  his  soul,  the  resolution  of 
his  mind,  and  the  vigour  of  his  body.  **  He  had  not  sufficiently 
learned,"  says  his  confidential  secretary  and  domestic  historian, 
"  to  struggle  at  an  early  age  against  adversity."  Prosperity  had 
accompanied  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  summit  of  human 
happiness.  He  had  been  only  half-educated  in  the  effects 
which  events  produce  upon  great  men,  and  had  escaped'  the 
deceptions  aind  the  chastisements  of  destiny. 

At  Malmaison  he  was  once  more  withiTi  the  walls  of  the 
habitation  of  his  time  of  glory,  in  the  gardens  of  his  recrea- 
tion, in  ihe  silence  and  solitude  of  his  retreat,  and  sootiled  by 
the  tender  solicitude  of  the  child  of  his  adoption.  He  allowed 
his  fortune  to  take  its  own  course  at  Paris,  under  the  inspiratioii 
of  Fouche  and  the  xaarch  of  events,  without  casting  another 
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look  behind  him.  The  first  days  were  devoted  to  distant 
memories  and  forgetfulness  of  the  present.  His  son!  unbent 
itself,  relieved  from  the  weight  of  the  world  and  his  own  destiny. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  man,  happy  to  bear  the  burthen  of  power 
and  glory,  happy  to  relinquish  it  when  its  weight  becomes 
oppressive.  His  confidants  and  Hortense  found  in  him  once 
more  the  image  they  had  always  cherished. 

VIIL 

But  a  whole  day  and  night  passed  in  this  abode,  abounding 
also  in  military  recollections  of  the  Consulate,  renewed  hid 
feeling  for  that  army  of  which  he  had  been  the  hero.  He 
could  not  think  of  quitting  the  country  without  f[ddressing  for 
the  last  time  to  his  companions  in  arms  a  farewell,  more  sor- 
rowful and  eternal  than  that  of  Fontainebleau.  The  echo  of 
his  voice  in  the  camp  was  pleasing  to  him  even  after  having 
quitted  the  command  and  the  Empire.  He  shut  himself  up 
in  his  cabinet  and  wrote  an  address  to  the  army  of  Paris.  But 
this  address  still  breathed  too  strongly  the  accent  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  habitual  tone  of  sovereignty,  not  to  appear  to  his 
confidants  a  withdrawal  of  his  abdication  and  a  menace  to  the 
government  and  the  Chambers.  This  they  observed  to  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  concede  the  point.  The  act  in  itself  was 
somewhat  bold  in  a  maJA  who  was  now  no  more  than  a  citizen 
without  a  title,  and  a  general  without  command.  It  might  be 
tolerated  out  of  consideration  for  the  novelty  of  private  life  to 
a  man  who  had  never  for  twenty  years  been  the  equal  of  an- 
other ;  but  it  was  injudicious  to  aggravate  it  by  that  magisterial 
tone  which  no  longer  became  a  deposed  sovereign.  He  there- 
fore patiently  modified  the  language  of  this  address,  and  sent 
it  thus  to  the  Parisian  journals : — 

*' Soldiers!  While  obeying  the  necessity  whidh  removes 
me  from  the  brave  French  army,  I  carry  with  me  the  happy 
conviction  that  it  will  justify  by  the  eminent  services  which 
the  country  expects  from  it,  the  praises  which  our  enemies 
thtemBelvc&  cannot  withhold. 
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"  Soldiers !  Though  absent,  I  shall  follow  jour  steps.  I 
know  all  the  corps,  and  not  one  of  them  will  ever  gain  a  signal 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  without  receiving  ample  credit  from 
me  for  the  courage  it  may  have  displayed.  You  and  I  have 
been  calumniated.  Men  Very  unfit  to  appreciate  your  labours, 
have  seen,  in  the  marks  of  attachment  which  you  have  given 
me,  a  zeal,  of  which  I  was  tiie  sole  object  Let  your  fiiture 
successes  convince  them  that  in  obeying  me  it  was  the  country 
above  all  things  which  you  served ;  and  that  if  I  had  any  share 
in  your  affection  I  owe  it  to  my  ardent  love  for  France— our 
common  mother. 

Soldiers !  A  few  more  efforts  and  the  coalition  will  be  dis- 
solved ;  Napoleon  will  recognise  you  by  the  blows  which  you  are 
about  to  strike. 

'*  Save  the  honour,  the  independence  of  France ;  be  unto 
the  last  the  same  men  which  I  have  known  yon  for  these  twenty 
years,  and  you  will  be  invincible. 

"  Napoleon 

"  De  la  Malmaison,  26th  June,  1815.** 

IX. 

This  proclamation  clashed  too  strongly  with  the  dream- 
stances  of  the  time  to  produce  much  excitement  amongst  the 
troops.  It  was  the  accent  of  victory  in  the  mouth  of  a  van- 
quished and  humbled  chief.  To  promise  the  dissolution  of  the 
coalition  as  the  price  of  some  final  efforts,  to  a  people  whose 
army  without  a  chief  was  itself  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  and 
whose  Emperor  had  just  thrown  away  his  sword  and  delivered 
up  his  sceptre  to  his  enemies,  was  a  derision  which  could  only 
be  borne  from  a  man  deprived  of  his  genius  by  the  excess  of 
his  adversity.  The  government,  to  which  this  address  was 
transmitted  from  the  Elys6e,  received  it  with  disdain  and  did 
not  suffer  it  to  be  published. 

On  the  following  day  the  Emperor  having  repeatedly  in- 
quired as  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  army  by  his  address, 
and  having  learned  from  his  aides-de-camp  the  contempt  with 
wUdhit  had  been  MMv^  by  F(kBM  and  his  ddUeagt^,  ym 


Plenipotoitiani^ji  sttiii  to.  ti«atk  iuij  p«see. 


pbli0^^  devour  the  insuk  in  atleaiQQ»;  Thi^  was.  the  first 
tisie  tiitt  the  voice  whi^olibad  sbi^en  tho  wojchi  fbuii4  «o  ecbii 
in  Pucis  to  repeat  it* 

The  Emperor  hiMl  aoMxely  d^oxted;  fqi;  MatmaiseD  wh^ 
Foucbj^  and  the  members,  of  the  commi3£A<»3«r  kk  ehedieam  Uk 
public  opinion  and  th<9  ^heft  of  the  Ohamh^iyfl^  a|)fo»Hii4 
plenipotentiaries  ta  go  and  nc^gooiate  for  ».  8i|Bpe9»ion!  of  hosr; 
tilities,  or  for  peace,  at  the  head-quarters  of  WeWngWift  9»A 
Blucher.  These  enYo$»:  wer^  adr^tlj  chosei^.fi^m  i^o^on^sibthe 
important  member^  c|,  both  Chambe]r&,  who^  since  hift  revecsas^ 
had  shown  themselves  most  hostile  to  Napoleon  a«i  his  Dunilj;:. 
and  who,  by  their  previous  caxeersi  aod  piwbn^itic  epinioas,  bad 
^ven.  the  mos^  apparent,  pledgee  ft>r  the  i^td^pendenw  ef  tb^ 
country.  These  were,  Sebastiani»  betb  a  soldwr  and  m  6ip^ 
matist,  who  had  long  been  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  but  was 
now  detached  from  him^  embkt^ed*  allied;  to  the.  high  Bour- 
bon aristocracy,  through  the  house  of  Coigny,  into  which  he  had 
married,  and  too  intelligent  nol  to  know  tbat  between  Loyis 
XVIII.  and  Napoleon  there  was  nothing  but  chimeras  and 

impoasibUitiee. 

P'Aigenson,  a  man  of  pvobity  and  patriotism^  without  k^ 
pugnanoe  to  the  Bourbons,  of  whom  his  high  birth  had  modai 
him  a  natural  ai&ereBtk.  but  sufficiently  indepesMtent  in  oharacter 
to  sacnficet  if  necessaiy,  even  hi»  birth  to  hi»  aimost.  ndicftl 
opinions ;  in  othev  respects*  a  man  easily  deettved  evwiDthroiii^ 
Us  virtues. 

PontecoulanU  possessed  of  an  hooestihesdrt^  ced:  jodpoGMnt,  m 
soul  devoid .  of  fanaticism  and  prejudice,  ftmneily  a  eonrtiesv 
and  subsequently  a  moderate  revolutionist,  some  time  attacbadl 
to  the  Empire,  but  always  to  honour^  which  wae  the  gniding 
star  of  his  life.  He  was  more  capable  than  any  one  of  sftving  tbei 
dignity  of  his  country  while  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  the 
times,  and  accepting  a  liberal  restoration  whkh  was  net  repugn 
nant  either  to  his  name  or  his  recollections. 

I^orety  unold  anbassader  cf  therepuUiCiaiMl  eOTiqiehmH 
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oeniriiiced.  of  the  necessity  of  peace,  and  capable  of  mupwitn^hi^ 
it^  if  there  had  been  grounds  for  negociation. 

Finally,  Lafayette,  one  of  the  most  Tioleni.  opponents  ot 
Napoleon  when  down,  to  prevent  him  from  rising  again ;  de- 
ceived after  his  fall,  by  the  vague  hope  of  raising  a  republic 
upon  his  ruins,  postponing  his  own  part  to  anotheropportuBity, 
always  patient,  always  deceived,  always  on  the  waUdifc  for  bis 
time,  and  accepting  in  this  delu^ve  negoeialidn.  ^e  shadow  of 
a  part  that  was  not  rept^ant  to  the  ittportaoce  of  hi4.  name. 

Benjamin  Constant,  the  friend  of  Ldayetle  ai^d  of  Sebas^^ 
tiani,  embarrassed  at  once  between  the  liberal  imposition  which 
he  had  betrayed,  and  the  imperial  feivour  which  had  crumbled- 
under  his  feet,  was  appointed  secretary  to  this  congress  of  nm^ 
gociators.  This  was,  for  a  man  of  so  many  fbces;  an  adroit 
means  of  i^pearing  to  serve  at  the  same  time  a  remnant  of  the 
Napoleon  cause  in  the  cause  of  the  country  and  of  peace.  Inr 
terposedy  in  the  eyes  of  the  patriots,  between  France  and  the 
foreign  powers,  he  thus  issued  again  ^m  the  ruins  of  the  2()th 
Mardb  and  of  Waterloo,  by  the  outlet  of  a  capitulation  in  which 
he  would  i^ppear  at  least  to  have  stipulated  for  liberty.  He 
was  too  dear-sighted  to  see  anything  else  in  this  phantom  of  a 
negociation. 

XI. 

The  instructions  given  by  the  provisional  government  to 
these  negociators  were  to  the  effect  that  the  heem  of  their  iia* 
gociation  should  be  the  integrity  of  the  French  territory,  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  recognition  of  Napoleon  XI. 
In  case  these  three  biases  should  not  be  accepted  by  the  i^ies» 
the  negociators  were  to  combine  all  their  eflbrts  to  obtain  an 
armistice.  The  first  part  of  these  instructions  was  evidentlyr 
nothing  more  than  a  dead  letter,  intended  spldy  to  lull  for  a. 
few  days  longer  the  little  that  remained  of  Bonapartist  enthu*' 
sii^m  in  the  Chambers  and  amongst  the  people.  The  armisr 
tice  was  the  only  serious  part  This  armisticOj.  if  not  granted^, 
would  evince  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chambers  the  efibrta 
of  Fouche  and  his  colleagues  to  have  anegociatioii^in  &voural 
tlea^of  Na^leen;  but  if  ^tain(0<i,  it  n^iddgircKto  MfHjl^ 
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a  foretaste  of  peace,  which  it  desired  too  passionately  to  wish 
for  a  renewal  of  the  war  at  the  expiration  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  and  it  would  give  time  for  the  seeds  of  imperialism 
to  die  in  Paris,  and  for  those  of  restoration  to  spring  forth, 
ripen,  and  fructify. 

Fouch^,  by  this  feigned  hope  of  success,  which  in  reality  he 
did  not  entertain  in  an  impossible  negociation,  did  not  deceive 
himself,  though  he  deceived  all  parties  alike,  imperialist,  re- 
publican, libera],  and  Oiieanist.  Everything  indicates  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Bignon,  and  of 
D'Argenson,  a  man  whose  own  candour  laid  him  open  to  decep- 
tion, all  the  other  negociators  had  their  cue  from  Fouche,  and 
that  in  reality  they  had  but  one  object — the  armistice.  Every 
thing  that  has  been  written,  then  and  since,  about  the  pretended 
hopes  of  this  negociation,  is  a  deception  which  those  diploma- 
tists wished  to  prolong  beyond  the  event,  on  the  Bonapartist 
or  Orleanist  parties  in  France.  The  decision  of  history  lies  in 
the  will  of  the  allied  powers  and  the  wishes  of  Fouche.  Neither 
the  allies,  as  conquerors,  nor  Fouch6,  sold  through  the  interest 
of  his  ambition  to  Louis  XVIII.,  wished  for  anything  else  than 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 

XII. 

Fouch6  was  conducting  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  triple 
negociation :  official  with  the  allies,  through  the  negociators 
whose  mission  we  have  just  narrated  ;  confidential  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  he  solicited  to  interest  himself 
with  the  court  of  Ghent  to  obtain  the  most  liberal  declarations 
for  France  ;  finally,  of  an  intimate  character  with  Louis  XVIII. 
to  whom  he  wished  to  send  M.  de  Vitrolles  to  urge  him  to 
throw  himself  between  his  people  and  the  foreign  invaders. 
M.  de  Vitrolles,  whose  officious  and  volunteer  negociation  in 
1814,  between  the  royalists  of  Paris  and  the  Count  d'Artois 
we  have  already  seen,  had  acquired  a  certain  importance  by 
his  activity  an^  his  intermeddling  between  all  the  parties  n 
the  court  of  the  Count  d'Artois.  Commissioned  by  the  King 
a  dwn  time  b)9fiM  the  20th  Mftitib,  tb  go  laid  ndcto  Tottlduie 
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agftinst  the  Emperor,  he  had  succeeded  there  for  x  few  days  l 
but  being  soon  arrested  by  General  Chartran,  and  conducted  to 
Paris  to  be  tried  there,  he  had  been  imprisoned  at  Vincennes. 
His  connection  with  Gaulaincourt  and  with  Fouche  procured 
him  his  liberty,  on  the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  immediately 
after  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor.  Fouche  commissioned 
him,  the  very  day  he  had  appointed  negociators  to  the  allied 
powers,  to  exclude  the  Bourbons,  to  go  and  invite  Louis  XVI 1 1.. 
to  hasten  his  return  to  France. 

"  You  see,"  he  said  to  him,  "  the  extreme  embarrassment 
of  my  position.  For  the  last  three  months  I  have  risked  my 
head  every  day  for  the  cause  of  France,  of  peace,  and  of  the 
King.  The  Chamber  has  proclaimed  Napoleon  II.,  which  is  a 
preliminary  step  towards  Uie  Bourbons.  It  was  an  indirect 
measure,  but  this  impossible  name  reassures  simple  and  syste- 
matic men  who  imagine,  like  my  colleague  Camot,  that  the 
safety  of  France  and  of  liberty  exists  in  this  chimera  of  a 
liberal  Empire  under  a  child  who  is  the  prisoner  of  Europe. 
They  must  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  this  delusion  for  a  few  days ; 
it  will  last  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  Napoleon. 
Camot  and  his  friends  feed  themselves  with  vain  words*  pro- 
vided those  words  recall  liberty  and  patriotism.  After  this 
period  of  superannuated  partisans  of  Napoleon  II.,  that  of  the 
partisans  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  will  hiTve  its  turn.  This 
prince,"  added  Fouche,  intentionally  magnifying  the  importance 
of  this  faction  in  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Vitrolles,  **  can  boast  here  of 
numerous  partisans." 

This  faction,  however,  was  then  very  limited,  and  possessed 
no  other  consequence  than  in  some  coteries  of  diplomatists  and 
imperialists,  eager  to  reconcile  their  defection  from  the  Empire 
witli  their  repugnance  to  the  Bourbons.  They  gfeve  no  serious 
disquietude  to  Fouche ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  assisted  to  enhance 
the  price  of  his  services  with  the  King,  by  exaggerating  the 
obstacles  that  he  wished  to  assume  the  honour  of  vanquishing 
in  his  cause. 

M.  de  Vitrolles,  alarmed  at  this  false  confidence  of  FouchI, 
declined  going  to  Ghent,  that  he  might  remain  at  Paris  to 
wf^c^  there,  in  the  interest  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  Qcsunt 
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d*  Artois,  the  pretended  plots  of  the  Orleans  faction.  This  wad 
all  that  Fouch6  wished ;  for  he  had  at  Ghent  confidential  agents 
enough  hetween  himself  and  the  princes,  and  be  well  knew  tlmt 
M.  de  Vitrolles  would  not  feil,  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
Count  d'Artois,  to  enhance  the  dangers  to  he  apprehended  from 
the  Orleanist  party  and  the  merit  of  Fouche.  M.  do  Yiti-offcs 
merely  requested  the  nnnister  to  answer  to  him  for  his  liberty 
and  his  head,  should  he  remain  m  Paris. 

**  Your  head !  "  replied  Fouch^,  with  a  smile ;  "  how  can  I 
guarantee  that  to  you  when  I  am  not  sure  of  my  own  ?  All  I 
can  do  is  to  promise  you  that  they  shall  both  fall  together!  *" 
M.  de  Yitrolles,  a  mati  eminently  calculated  for  double  con^- 
dences  and  secret  diplomacies,  received  from  Fouch^  numerous^ 
passports  for  Qhent,  to  be  used  by  his  agents,  and  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  minister  every  day  to  discuss  with  him  the  interestis 
of  the  King. 

XIII. 

Before  he  departed  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  Benjamin  Constant  went  to  take  leave  of  the  Emper(»r. 
This  negociator  having  asked  him  in  what  part  of  the  globe  he 
meant  to  choose  an  asylum  to  finish  his  days  removed  from 
the  throne,  "  I  have  not  yet  decided,"  replied  the  Kroperor,  in 
a  tone  of  indifference  to  his  own  fate.  '*  Flight  I  disdain ;  and» 
moreover,  why  should  I  not  remain  where  I  am  ?  What  can 
the  allied  powers  do  to  a  disarmed  man?  I  shall  live  in 
this  retreat  with  a  few  friends  who  will  continue  attached  not 
to  my  power  but  to  my  person.** 

He  amused  himself  with  anticipating  the  nature  of  this 
private  life,  jso  peaceable  and  free  from  care,  as  if  past  grandeur 
was  unheeded,  and  he  could  descend  at  a  single  step  from 
the  throne  to  a  private  station. 

"  If  they  do  not  choose  to  leave  me  here,**  he  said,  **  where 
would  they  like  me  to  go?  To  England?  But  there  my 
residence  would  be  either  ridiculous  or  disquieting.  No  oiifl 
would  believe  that  I  oould  be  tranquil  there.  Every  miai 
would  be  suspected  of  bringing  me  to  your  coast;  I  should 
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be  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law;  I  should  compromise  all 
mj  friends ;  and  by  dint  of  saying,  *  There  he  is  come  at 
last/  I  should  at  length  be  tempted  to  come  in  earnest. 
America  would  be  more  suitable.  I  could  live  there  with 
dignity;  but,  after  all,  what  have  I  to  apprehend  in  staying 
where  I  am?  What  sovereign  could  persecute  me  without 
dishonouring  himself?  To  one  of  them  I  have  returned  the 
half  of  his  conquered  states,  and  how  many  times  has  the 
other  pressed  my  hand,  felicitatuig  himself  on  being  the  friend 
of  a  great  man !  I  shall  see,  however.  I  do  not  wish  to 
struggle  against  open  force.  I  arrived  at  Paris  to  combine 
our  last  resources — I  have  been  abandoned  with  the  same 
fecility  that  I  was  received  I  Well,  let  them  efface,  if  possible, 
this  double  stain  of  weakness  and  frivolity  !  They  should  at 
least  cover  it  with  some  struggle,  some  glory!  Let  them 
do  for  their  country  what  they  will  no  longer  do  for  me !  But 
I  do  not  hope  it,'*  he  added,  with  an  incredulous  accent. 
"  They  give  me  up  to-day,"  they  say,  "  to  save  France,  but 
to-morrow  they  will  give  up  France  to  save  their  own  heads !  ** 

XIV. 

Another  of  his  visitors  having  congratulated  him  on  the 
departure  of  the  pleni2K>tentiaries  commissioned  to  present 
to  the  allied  powers  the  recognition  of  his  dynasty  as  the 
ultimatum  of  France:  **  No,"  he  replied,  **the  dlies^  are 
too  much  interested  in  imposing  the  Bourbons  upon  you  to 
give  my  son  the  crown !  The  names  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
belie  their  instructions.  Lafayette,  Pontecoulant,  and  Sebas* 
tiani  are  my  enemies ;  they  have  conspired  against  me ;  the 
enemies  of  the  father  cannot  be  the  friends  of  the  son ! 
Moreover,  the  Chambers  obey  the  wishes  of  Fouche.  If  they 
had  given  to  me  what  they  have  lavished  upon  him  I  should 
have  saved  France.  My  presence  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
army  would  have  done  more  than  all  your  negociations ! "  He 
forgot  that  he  had  himself  quitted  that  army,  where,  by  hia 
presence,  he  might,  in  fact,  still  have  fought  or  negooiated. 
**  I  alon^*'  he  iaceaBantly  repeated^  *'  could  retrieve  all ;  bat 

3b 
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your  plotters  would  rather  buiy  themselves  in  tTie  gulf  than 
save  themselves  with  me." 

These  plotters,  however,  were  all  men  who  had  issued 
from  the  20th  March  as  his  ministers,  his  marshals,  his 
generals,  his  partisans,  who  had  sacrificed  with  him  aud  for 
him  the  last  army  of  France.  But  ambition  never  deems 
itself  sufficiently  served  unless  the  country  itself  is  offered 
up  as  its  victim  ! 

The  'affectation  he  displayed  in  considering  hinaself  at 
perfect  liberty  to  prolong  his  residence  at  Malmaison  had 
evidently  for  its  object  to  await  still  some  vicissitude  of  events 
in  his  favour.  In  the  secret  outpouring  of  his  thoughts  to 
his  most  intimate  confidants,  Caulainc^ourt  and  Maret,  he 
already  spoke  of  retiring  to  England,  and  demanding  there 
the  hospitality  of  a  free  soil.  Maret  dissuaded  him  from 
this  step.  Caulaincourt  advised  him  if  he  meant  to  adopt  it 
not  to  lose  a  moment  to  assure  its  success ;  to  embark  on  board 
a  smuggling  vessel,  to  land  on  the  English  coast,  to  appear 
before  the  first  magistrate  at  the  place  of  his  landing,  and 
to  invoke  from  him  the  protection  which  England  affords  to 
every  stranger  who  touches  its  soil.  He  began  again  to 
deliberate  with  himself,  and  seemed  inclined  to  go  to  America. 
He  demanded  of  the  naval  minister  a  list  of  the  American 
vessels  at  anchor  in  the  French  ports,  and  it  was  sent  to  him. 

'*  Remark  above  all,  Sire,**  said  the  minister  to  him,  in 
the  letter  containing  this  information,  •*  an  American  vessel 
stationed  at  Havre;  its  captain  is  now  in  my  antechamber; 
his  vehicle  is  waiting  at  ray  door;  he  is  ready  to  start;  I 
answer  for  him,  he  awaits  your  orders,  and  to-morrow,  if  you 
wish,  you  will  be  on  the  high  seas,  under  a  private  flag,  and 
sheltered  from  every  attempt  of  your  enemies !  ** 

Cflulaincourt,  in  his  double  capacity,  as  a  member  of  the 
government,  interested  in  freeing  France  from  the  dangerous 
presence  of  its  master,  and  as  the  friend  of  Napoleon  re- 
sponsible for  his  safety  to  his  own  honour,  anxiously  entreated 
the  Emperor  to  profit  by  this  providential  opportunity  td 
escape.  *'  I  know  well,'*  said  Napoleon  to  him  with  unjust 
bitterness,  *^that  my  departure  is  already  longed  for  by  some. 
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to  nd  themselves  of  mj  presence  at  any  pnce,  and  to  deliver 
me  up  a  prisoner  to  my  enemies  ! "  Caulaiucoart  replied  by 
a  gesture  of  indignation  and  reproach,  but  the  Emperor  assured 
him  that  the  remark  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  him. 
"  After  aU,"  he  repeated  to  his  old  minister,  **  what  have  I 
to  apprehend  ?   It  is  the  duty  of  France  to  protect  me ! " 

XV. 

Meanwhile  the  Chambers  were  urging  the  government  to 
remove,  in  him,  the  obstacle  to  the  negociations,  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  agitation  of  Paris,  and  the  still  dangerous  tribune 
of  the  army.  The  Emperor  replied  to  the  applications  of  the 
government  on  this  subject,  that  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  the 
United  States,  with  his  family,  if  he  was  furnished  with  two 
frigates.  The  minister  of  marine  instantly  ordered  these 
two  frigates  to  be  equipped,  and  M.  Bignon,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  demanded  a  safe-conduct  for  him  from  the' 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

But  the  government  and  the  Chambers,  informed  of  the 
vacillations  of  Napoleon,  and  fearing  from  the  multiplied 
indications  which  they  received  from  Malmaison,  that  these 
vacillations  and  tardy  proceedings  were  nothing  more  on  his 
part  than  manoeuvres  to  gain  time,  and  to  find  an  opportunity  oi 
having  himself  carried  off  by  a  body  of  his  army,  or  to  place 
himself  of  his  own  accord  at  the  head  of  a  military  insurrection, 
which  would  relume  the  conflagration,  and  overturn  the  Cham- 
bers, decided  on  having  him  watched  by  a  military  comman- 
dant of  his  household,  merely  half  disguising  his  captivity 
under  the  honours  due  to  his  former  rank.  General  Becker, 
brother-in-law  to  General  Desaix,  who  was  killed  at  Marengo 
while  deciding  Napoleon's  first  victory,  received  orders  to 
repair  to  Malmaison,  to  assume  there  the  command  of  the 
Emperor's  guard,  under  the  semblance  of  a  guard  of  honour, 
charged  with  the  safety  of  the  deposed  prince.  But  he  was, 
at  the  same  time,  charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing  any 
one  from  making  use  of  the  name  or  the  person  of  the  Ein^ 
peror  to  excite  disturbance. 
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Davoust,  minister  of  war»  and  invested  with  the  command 
in  chief  of  the  army  since  the  abdication,  intimated  to  General 
Becker  the  orders,  at  once  respectful  and  severe,  which  suited 
such  a  mission.  Becker,  who  was  attached  to  Napoleon,  but 
more  attached  to  his  country  and  to  his  duty  as  a  soldier, 
riBceiyed  these  orders  with  grief,  and  executed  them  with 
decorum.  But  their  meaning  could  not  escape  Napoleon. 
He  saw  in  them  the  first  menace  of  the  extremities  to  which 
his  obstinacy  or  his  indecision  might  impel  the  Chambers,  his 
enemies,  aiid  even  the  friends  he  had  in  the  government. 
He  was  at  first  indignant  as  at  Fontainebleau  and  at  the 
Elysee;  he  then  yielded  with  an  appearance  of  indifference, 
and  even  of  grace,  as  if  he  wished  to  conceal  his  abasement 
from  himself,  and  to  seem  still  to  command  at  the  moment 
he  was  compelled  to  obey.  His  adherents  anticipated  same 
sinister  order,  and  arrest  and  imprisonment  were  spoken  oL 
Gourgaud,  an  enthusiastic  young  man,  in  whose  breast,  as 
with  all  noble  natures,  adversity  augmented  devotion,  vowed 
to  immolate  the  first  who  should  dare  to  lay  a  hand  on  his 
master.  Tears  were  Eowing  in  the  apartment  of  Queen 
Hortense. 

XVI. 

Becker  affected  at  sight  of  the  £mperor,  ashamed  of  his 
rigorous  mission,  and  but  ill-concealing  the  emotion  which  the 
sight  of  this  downfall  excited  in  his  sensitive  heart,  accosted 
Napoleon  with  a  respectful  compassion.  He  seemed  to  ask 
pardon  of  him  for  the  severities  and  reverses  of  fortune* 
Napoleon  drew  him  into  the  garden,^  and  asked  him,  with 
the  indifference  of  familiarity,  what  was  passing  at  Paris. 
Becker  replied  to  him  with  that  considerate  adulation  which 
compassion  authorises  towards  irretrievable  adversity.  He 
could  not,  however,  conceal  from  his  former  general  that  it 
he  had  not  abandoned  hia  army  after  Waterloo,  he  might 
have,  if  not  conquered,  at  least  intimidated  at  the  same  thne 
both  Paris  and  the  foreign  powers,  at  the  head  o£  his  troops,, 
or  behind  the  ramparts  of  Strasbourg;  and^  ibos^  by  giving 
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time  for  negociation,  have  Bectured  the  mberitance  for  ham  son 
and  conditions  for  France.  ''  I  expected  better  thiags  from 
the  Chambers  and  from  Fnmce,"  said  the  Emperor  in  bk- 
own  exoneration ;  "  but  I  soon  discovered  that  all  were  ex- 
hausted and  demoralised  !**  Becker  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Emperor's  residence. 

On  the  following  day  he  conversed  again  with  Napoleon, 
whose  thoughts  had  undergone  a  change  in  the  night,  and 
who  now  spoke  of  nothing  but  his  departure.  He  sent 
Savaiy  to  die  government  to  hasten  the  preparation  of  the 
two  fHgates.  Fouch^  told  him  they  were  ready,  but  that  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  sail  untO  the  safe-conducts  had 
arrived ;  not  wishing,  he  said,  to  dishonour  his  memoiy  by  an 
act  of  imprudence,  which  would  be  called  a  snare  and  a  treaMn 
should  the  frigates  be  taken  with  Napoleon  on  board,  when 
leaving  port.  Carnot  himself  became  impatietit  at  these 
alternate  solicitations  and  refusals  of  the  Emperor.  **  Noboc^ 
wishes,"  he  said  with  ill-humour  to  Savary,  "to  throw  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  departure.  On  the  contrary,  we 
Tvish  to  take  measiires  never  to  see  him  here  again !  ** 
Gaulaincourt,  on  his  side,  entreated  Savaiy  to  persuade  the 
Emperor  to  depart  without  further  delay.  "Tell  him,'*  lia 
added,  "  that  I  supplicate  him  to  do  so,  and  that  he  cannot 
go  too  soon." 

XVII. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  Fouch^  and  his  eolleagues, 
overwhelmed  by  ^e  double  responsibility  oocanoned  by  the 
presence  of  Napoleon,  fatal  to  the  countty  if  he  escaped, 
and  equally  BEttal  to  their  fame  if  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy, 
ordered  the  minister  of  marine  to  go  to  Malmaison  and  to 
declare  to  the  Emperor  that  the  frigates  placed  at  his  disposal 
were  ready,  and  that  they  begged  him  to  embark  even  before 
the  arrived  of  the  safe-conducts.  One  hour  later,  this  order 
of  the  govenftnent  to  the  minister  of  marine  was.  revoked. 
In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  allies  around  Paris 
and  Halmaison,  and  the  presence  of  English  cruisers  on  the 
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coasts,  Fouche  ordered  the  minister  of  w^ir,  Davoust,  to  send 
troops  and  gendarmes  to  General  Becker  to  guard  the  approaches' 
of  Napoleon  s  residence,  and  to  prevent  his  flight.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  new  orders  which  rendered  the  captivity 
of  the  Emperor  closer,  Becker  was  authorised  alone  to  escort 
him,  without  losing  sight  of  him,  to  the  Isle  of  Aix,  where 
he  was  either  to  embark,  or  to  remain  under  surveillance 
until  the  sea  was  open  for  him,  or  that  the  sureties  demanded 
of  England  for  his  departure  should  be  granted.  Fouche, 
Davoust,  and  the  government  at  the  same  time  recalled 
from  Malmaison,  under  various  pretexts  of  civil  or  militarj 
service,  the  officers  of  the  Emperor's  household  who  might 
assist  him  in  his  designs  of  resisting  his  exile,  and  foment  in 
bis  breast,  or  amongst  the  neighbouring  troops,  ideas  of  revolt 
against  the  abdication. 

His  "court  thus  decimated,  as  much  by  the  measures  dt 
government  as  by  that  natural  void  which  creates  itself  around 
hopeless  misfortune,  no  longer  consisted  of  any  but  men 
irremediably  compromised  in  his  return  from  the  Isle  of 
Elba :  Maret,  Lavalette,  Flahaut,  Gourgaud,  Bertrand,  Mon- 
tholon,  Savary,  and  Las  Cases.  The  last  of  these,  an  old  emi- 
grant of  aristocratical  family,  was  only  a  simple  chamberlain 
admitted  ii^to  the  superior  household  of  the  palace,  and 
subsequently  into  the  council  of  state  after  his  return  from 
emigration.  He  had  no  complicity  in  the  new  attempt  at 
empire.  More  inclined  from  his  birth  and  connexions  to 
the  Bourbons  than  to  the  new  reign,  he  was  a  volunteer  in 
the  imperial  downfall.  A  man  of  study,  and  famfliar  with 
history,  he  knew  that  even  the  most  obscure  fidelity  receives 
from  the  great  men  to  whom  it  attaches  itself  under  great 
calamities,  a  reflex  of  greatness  and  immortality.  He  medi- 
tated being  one  day  the  historian  of  that  exile  upon  whom 
the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  posterity  were  to  be  for  ever 
fixed.  With  this  idea  he  sued  for  a  place  in  the  adversity  of 
Napoleon,  as  others,  and  he  himself,  would  have  sued  for  one 
in  bis  prosperity.  A  noble  flatterer  who  had  caressed  the 
Empire  through  ambition,  and  who  was  going  to  flatter  exUe 
through  the  vanity  of  devoted  attachment!    He  y^ua  only 
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acquainted  with  the  Emperor  hj  sight,  and  the  Emperor  only 
knew  him  hj  name. 

XVIII. 

General  Becker  acknowledged  to  the  Emperor  the  rigorous 
orders  he  had  received.  But  being  repugnant  to  the  office 
of  gaoler  which  these  orders  inflicted  upon  him,  he  went  to 
Fans  to  receive  an  explanation,  or  a  modification  of  them  from 
the  members  of  government.  He  again  received  an  order 
to  accelerate  the  departure  of  Napoleon,  and  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Isle  of  Aix  in  the  roadstead  of  Rochefort.  He  re- 
ceived a  passport  in  which  Napoleon  was  designated  as  secretary 
to  this  general ;  for  they  apprehended  some  commotions  of 
the  troops  or  the  people,  either  for  or  against  him,  on  the  route. 
It  is  not  known  whether  Becker  was  furnished  with  private 
instructions  in  such  an  event;  but  in  the  accomplishment nf 
duties  so  delicate  and  complicated  this  officer  displayed  a 
fidelity  and  propriety  which  happily  combined  the  character 
of  a  soldier  obeying  the  orders  of  his  country,  and  that  of 
a  man  of  feeling  respecting  alike  his  own  dignity  and  the 
dignity  of  misfortune.  On  his  return  to  Malmaison  he  com- 
municated the  order  for  departure,  and  the  passport,  to  the 
Emperon  ** Behold  me  then  your  secretary!"  said  the  pri- 
soner, in  a  tone  of  resignation.  "  Yes,  Sire,'*  replied  Becker 
with  emotion,  "  but  to  me  you  are  ever  my  sovereign!  " 

XIX. 

Preparations  were  now  ostensibly  made  for  departure,  but 
everything  around  Napoleon  still  indicated  that  these  prepara- 
tions and  this  resignation  were  only  a  feint,  and  that  a  pretext 
was  still  looked  for  to  revolt  against  necessity.  The  Emperor 
had  been  willing  to  relax  as  far  as  Malmaison  the  links  which 
attached  him  to  the  Empire,  but  he  could  not  resolve  on  sever- 
ing them  altogether  by  a  departure.  He  waited  for  chances, 
he  hoped  impossibilities.  The  first  corps  of  Grouchy 's  army 
were  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  driven  back  by  the 
Prussians  and  the  English,     A  brave  and  enterprising  general 
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of  cavalry,  who  only  recognised  the  camp  as  his  cottntiy,  and 
the  Emperor  as  its  government,  meditated  the  abduction  of  his 
former  general,  to  replace  him  at  the  head  of  his  squadrons,  to 
collect  around  him  the  80,000  scattered  men,  the  remnants  of 
the  campaign,  and  to  confide  once  more  to  his  genius,  behind 
the  Loire,  the  death-struggle  with  the  foreign  invaders.  This 
was  Excelmans,  whose  breach  of  discipline,  arrest  by  Soult, 
and  popular  disgrace,  we  have  seen  under  the  first  restoration. 

Excelmans  sent  one  of  his  colonels,  named  Sender,  to  Mal- 
maison,  to  tempt  Napoleon  to  this  noble  act  of  despair.  *'  The 
army  of  the  north,"  said  the  colonel  in  the  name  of  his  genera], 
"  is  unbroken,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  still  for  you.  It  is  easy 
to  rally  round  this  nucleus  of  troops  everything  that  remains 
of  patriotism  and  military  spirit  in  France.  Nothing  is  to  be 
despaired  of  with  such  troops  under  such  a  chief.*'  The  Em- 
peror reflected,  and,  as  had  been  constantly  the  case  for  the  last 
four  months,  he  scarcely  saw  the  prospect  of  realizing  his  hopes 
when  he  abandoned  them  for  others,  and  eventually  fell  back 
upon  obstacles  and  resignation.  '*  Thank  your  general  for  me,^ 
he  said  to  Excelmans'  envoy,  **  but  tell  him  I  cannot  accept  his 
proposition.  I  should  require  the  whole  support  of  France ; 
but  everything  is  unsettled,  and  nobody  cares  any  more  about 
the  matter !  What  could  I  do  alone  with  a  handful  of  soldieA 
against  all  Europe  ?  "  Thus  he  confessed  with  the  sincerity  of 
the  soldier  what  he  incessantly  denied  in  the  official  language 
of  the  politician,  in  the  face  of  the  government,  thp  Chambers, 
and  the  people.  To  these  he  affirmed  that  he  alone  could 
save  all,  and  restore  all ;  to  Excelmans  he  acknowledged  that 
he  could  do  nothing  more  for  the  country,  for  the  army,  or  for 
himself.  He  had  already  adopted  two  modes  of  expression ; 
one  confidential,  the  other  for  the  public.  He  wished  to 
appear  the  victim  of  general  desertion,  when  he  was  only  the 
sport  of  necessity.  He  deceived  history,  but  no  longer  deceived 
himselfl 

XX. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  was  surrounding  him,  and  was  alrea^f 
encamped  at  Oompidgne,  from  which  a  detachment  of  cavahy 
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might  cross  the  Seine  and  carry  him  off.  He  could  hear  the 
cannon  from  the  midst  of  his  gardens.  This  noise  appeared 
to  reanimate  him;  he  called  for  his  horses  and  liis  amis,  ns  if 
the  resolution  of  dying  with  those  who  were  dying  in  his  cause 
so'near  him  had  at  length  conquered  in  his  hreast  the  lethargy 
in  which  he  had  languished  for  so  many  days.  He  summoned 
General  Becker  into  his  cabinet,  and,  excited  by  the  fever  which 
the  sound  of  the  cannon  produces  in  the  soldier  s  breast,  he 
exclaimed  in  an  accent  of  despair,  "  The  enemy  is  at  Compiegne. 
at  Senlis !  To-morrow  he  will  be  at  the  gates  of  Paris  !  I 
cannot  understand  the  blindness  of  the  government.  He  must 
be  either  a  lunatic  or  a  traitor  to  bis  countiy  who  doubts  for  a 
moment  the  bad  faith,  of  the  foreigner.  Those  persons,"  he 
added,  speaking  of  the  Chambers  and  of  the  government,  "  know 
nothing  of  their  business.'* 

He  expected  some  sign  of  approval  from  General  Becker, 
who  held  his  tongue,  however,  neither  wishing  to  accuse  the 
Emperor  of  these  disasters,  nor  to  encourage  him  in  thoughts 
which  might  still  further  aggravate  them.  The  Emperor  afiect- 
ing  to  take  this  silence  for  an  acqtiiescence  in  his  ideas,  "  Every- 
thing is  lost — is  it  not? "  said  he  to  Becker.  »'  Well,  then,  in 
this  case,  let  them  make  me  general :  I  will  command  the  aimy : 
I  will  apply  for  the  command/'  Then  taking  the  first  step*  as 
it  were,  and  suddenly  assuming  that  tone  af  command  which 
forbids  objection  by  the  authority  of  the  tone  :  *'  General," 
said  he,  "  you  shall  ^ke  my  letter  to  the  government.  Depart 
at  once — a  carriage  awaits  you.  Explain  to  them  that  my  inten- 
tion is  not  to  repossess  myself  of  power ;  that  I  only  wish  to 
fight  the  enemy,  to  crush  him,  to  force  him  by  a  victory  to  grant  ' 
better  coiiditions  {  and  that  when  this  result  is  obtained,  1  shall 
pttisue  my  route.  Go^  general ;  I  reckon  upon  you."  Then, 
as  if  desirous  of  holding  out  s.  lure  to  the  infidelity  of  Becker 
by  the  perspective  of  hi^  favour,  ther  reward  of  his  complais- 
ance, he  added,  as  he  dismissed  him,  '*  You  shall  not  quit  m€ 
any  mora  " 

III.  2 
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XXI. 

Becker,  uncertain  of  his  position,  but  influenced  bj  the 
ascendancy  of  that  voice  which  he  was  accustomed  to  obej,  did 
not  venture  to  oppose  him  to  his  face,  and  set  off  to  accomplish 
a  mission  of  which  no  one  felt  the  absurdity  more  than  him- 
self. On  arriving  at  the  Tuileries  he  timidly  presented  to  the 
assembled  government  the  message  of  his  prisoner,  which  was 
couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

*'  In  abdicating  power  I  have  not  renounced  the  noblest 
right  of  the  citizen — the  right  of  defending  my  country.  The 
enemy's  approach  to  the  capital  no  longer  leaves  the  least  doubt 
as  to  their  intentions  or  their  bad  faith.  In  these  grave  cir- 
cumstances I  offer  my  services  as  general,  still  looking  upon 
myself  as  the  first  soldier  of  the  countiy." 

This  letter,  derisive  in  its  purport,  tiiough  noble  in  its  lan- 
guage, sufficiently  betrayed  the  popularity-seeking  intention 
with  which  it  had  been  written.  Who  could  have  doubted  that 
the  enemy,  assaulted  on  a  foreign  soil  by  Napoleon  himself, 
would  follow  up  their  victory  by  repelling  the  aggressor  upon 
the  French  soil  ?  What  bad  faith  could  be  attributed  to  Wel- 
lington and  to  Blucher,  as  conquerors,  having  agreed  to  no 
armistice,  in  advancing  upon  Paris  ?  And  finally,  how  could 
Napoleon,  as  a  general,  have  had  more  ascendancy  over  fortune 
at  the  head  of  the  fragments  of  the  army  abandoned  by  himself 
some  days  before,  than  he  had  possessed  as  emperor  and  general 
at  the  head  of  unbroken  armies,  warlike  and  united  under 
his  hand? 

Fouch4,  as  president,  received  the  letter  from  the  timid 
hands  of  Becker,  read  it  aloud  to  the  council,  with  the  aooeiu 
and  gesture  of  one  wearied  with  lunacy ;  then  throwing  it  on 
the  table,  **  Is  this  man  amusing  himself  at  our  expense  T" 
said  he.  "  Doubtless,"  he  added,  looking  at  Becker  with 
the  penetrating  glance  of  suspicion,  **  this  letter  is  nothing 
more  than  a  deferential  formality  towards  the  Chambers,  wnile 
at  the  very  moment  that  we  have  received  it  he  has  already 
escaped  from  Malmaison,  and  is  reviewing  his  soldiers,  and 
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liaranguing  them  against  us."    Becker  vowed  that  the  Emperoi 
was  waiting  his  return  and  their  reply. 

They  deliberated  for  a  few  moments.  Camot  alone  at  first 
appeared  to  accept  the  antique  idea  of  replacing  for  a  moment 
the  Emperor  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Fouche  demonstrated 
that  Napoleon  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  war,  and  that  his  pre- 
sence at  the  head  of  the  army  would  be  defiance  personified 
anew  to  Europe,  and  an  inyincible  obstacle  to  all  accommoda- 
tion both  for  the  army  and  the  country.  He  added,  that  the 
character  of  Napoleon  forbade  all  belief  in  any  durable  disin- 
terestedness of  power  in  such  a  mind ;  and  that  if  he  obtained 
sofficient  success  to  reascend  the  throne  for  the  third  time,  he 
would  drag  down  in  his  last  and  inevitable  fall  the  army,  the 
capital,  the  soil,  and  even  the  integrity  of  the  country. 

Gamot,  Caulaincourt,  Davoust,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
government  did  not  hesitate  in  acknowledging  the  solid  con- 
siderations urged  by  Fouche  against  this  instance  of  weakness 
and  caprice.  Camot  took  upon  himself,  in  order  to  soften  the 
refusal,  and  to  convince  Napoleon  by  the  word  and  the  heart  of 
a  man  whom  he  did  not  doubt,  to  forward  considerations  less 
severe,  but  quite  as  peremptory,  to  Malmaison. 

XXII. 

During  the  short  absence  of  Becker,  the  Emperor,  either 
believing,  or  feigning  to  believe,  in  the  consent  of  the  govem- 
ment,  had  dressed  himself,  assembled  his  aides-de-camp,  bade 
fiurewell  to  Hortense,  and  had  his  chargers  bridled  and  saddled, 
and  kept  in  readiness  at  the  palace  gate. 

Becker,  on  arriving,  gave  him  the  reply  of  the  government, 
which  he  read  and  threw  away  with  disdain.  **  I  knew  it 
befote  hand,"  he  said.  "  Those  people  have  no  energy  !  Well, 
general,"  he  added,  addressing  Becker  as  if  he  had  made  sure 
of  him,  "  since  that  is  the  case,  let  us  go !     Come  on ! '' 

Becker,  more  and  more  embarrassed,  was  silent  and  motiou* 
less.  The  Emperor  then  called  M.  de  Flahaut,  a  younger  man, 
more  decided  in  yielding  everything  to  the  Emperor,  or  bend 
ing  everytlung  to  his  will.     Napoleon  ordered  him  to  hasten 
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to  Paris,  and  to  arrange  with  the  goveruraent  for  his  positive 
departure  for  the  army.  M.  de  Fhihaut  obeyed.  On  entering 
the  Tuileries  he  stumbled  on  Marshal  Davoust,  minister  of  war, 
a  military  man,  faithful  up  to  that  point  when  fidelity  became 
treason  to  his  country.  Davoust,  firm  in  resolution,  and  rough 
in  language,  energetically  repulsed  the  mission  of  Flahaut  to 
the  government.  "  Your  Bonaparte,"  he  said  to  him,  with  an 
accent  of  impatience  and  disgust,  **  does  not  wish  to  go  away ! 
But  he  must  decide  on  it,  for  his  presence  disturbs  and  com- 
plicates everything.  We  can  neither  fight  nor  negociate  mth 
him  !  K  he  Batters  himself  that  we  shall  take  him  again  for 
our  master  and  our  chief  tell  him  he  deceives  himself !  X#et 
him  depart  immediately,  or  we  shall  be  compelled  to  arrest  him. 
If  necessary,  to  save  the  country  and  the  army,  I  will  arrest 
him  myself!  " 

The  Emperor  8  aide-de-camp  replied  that  he  had  too  much 
respect  for  himself,  and  also  for  ]Marshal  Davoust,  to  deliver 
to  the  Emperor  such  menaces,  on^he  part  of  one  of  his  generals, 
who,  only  a  week  before,  received  his  orders,  and  lavished  upon 
him  his  zeal.  Davoust  answered  him  with  all  the  authority  of  a 
minister  of  war  over  a  subordinate  officer,  and  directed  him  to 
proceed  to  Fontainebleau,  and  await  there  his  orders.  **  I  shall 
not  go  there,"  said  M.  de  Flahaut :  *'  I  shall  not  abandon  the 
Emperor,  but  will  preserve  for  him  to  the  last  moment  the 
fidelity  which  others  have  sworn  to  him.'*  "  I  shall  punish 
you  for  this,'*  cried  Davoust.  "  I  deprive  you  of  the  right  to 
do  so,'*  replied  the  young  man.  **  I  resign  my  commission, 
and  henceforth  I  have  only  to  obey  my  honour." 

XXIII. 

On  the  return  of  his  aide-de-camp  the  Emperor  perceived 
on  his  features  the  traces  of  sorrow,  and  desired  to  know,  all ; 
the  aide-de-camp  told  him  everything  that  had  passed.  '*  Let 
him  oome,*'  cried  Napoleon ;  ''  I  am  ready,  if  necessary,  to  lay 
my  head  on  the  block  ! "  He  dismissed  his  equerries,  sent  I^ 
horses  back  to  the  stables,  and  again  resumed  his  complaints, 
in  the  privacy  of  his  garden  and  the  circle  of  his  .^ttacbfd 
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courtieiB.  "  Those  men,"  he  said  to  Maret,  "  are  intoxicated 
with  the  kingly  part  they  are  playing.  They  feel  that  if  they 
replaced  me  at  the  head  of  the  army  they  would  he  nothing 
more  than  my  shadow !  In  their  pride  and  self-consequence 
they  can  scarcely  hear  me.  They  will  ruin  everything!'*  As 
if  everything  had  not  beisn  already  lost. 

Fromi  time  to  time  he  regained,  or  affected  to  regain,  his 
energy  after  a  depression  of  spirit,  like  Tiberius  negociating 
with  the  Senate,  sometimes  with  resignation,  sometimes  with 
insolence.  "  But  why  should  I  allow  them  to  reign  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  sudden  excitement  of  mind  and  body.  **  1  have 
abdicated  for  my  son  ;  but  if  this  name  is  to  be  lost,  I  would 
rather  lose  it  on  the  field  of  battle  than  motionless  here !  "  I 
can  do  nothing Ijetter  for  my  son  or  myself  than  to  throw  myself 
into  the  arms  of  my  soldiers !  My  appearance  \nil  electrify 
the  army  and  confound  the  enemy !  " 

He  no  longer  recollected  that  only  the  evening  before  he 
had  on  reflection  rejected  this  step,  offered  to  him  by  the  heroic 
temerity  of  Excelmans.  He  resumed  :  "  The  enemy,  knowing 
that  I  hiave  only  returned  to  the  field  to  crush  them  or  to  die, 
will  grant  you,  to  get  rid  of  me,  everything  you  demand 
If,  on  the  contrary,  you  leave  me  here  rusting  my  sword,  they 
will  despise  you,  and  you  will  be  compelled  humbly  to  receive 
Louis  XVIII.  It  must  have  an  end  !  If  your  five  emperors,* 
alluding  thus  to  the  five  members  of  the  government,  **  will 
not  have  me  to  save  France,  I  shall  dispense  with  their  consent ! 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  myself:  Paris  and  the  army  will 
receive  me  a  second  time  as  a  liberator  !**  "I  believe  it,  Sire," 
replied  Maret,  accustomed  to  believe  everything  from  the  un 
limited  power  of  his  master ;  "but  if  the  Chamber  should  out- 
law you — if  fortune  should  desert  your  arms — what  would  be- 
come of  your  Majesty  ?  " 

"  Well,  well !  '*  replied  the  Emperor,  yielding  in  appearance 
to  the  counsels  of  friendship,  with  the  same  facility  that  he 
would  rebel  anew  against  destiny,  "  I  see  that  I  must  yield  ! 
You  are  right ;  I  ought  not  to  take  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  so  great  a  resolution.  I  ought  to  wait  till  the  voice  of 
the  people,  of  the  Chambere,  and  of  the  army  recalls  me;"  - 
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then,  as  if  he  expected  every  instant  to  hear  this  imaginary  ay 
of  public  opinion :  "  But  How  is  it  that  Paris  has  not  already  re- 
called me  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  **  They  do  not  perceive  then  that 
the  enemy  makes  no  account  of  my  abdication.  That  infEunous 
Fouch^ !  he  continued;  "  he  deceives  you  !**  The  provisional 
government,  itself  deceived,  consents  to  be  conducted  by  him 
alone.  Some  day  or  other  it  will  have  to  -undergo  great  re- 
proaches !  There  is  nobody  there  but  Caulaincourt  and  Carnot 
who  are  worth  anything ;  but  they  have  bad  associates.  What 
can  these  two  devoted  men  do  against  a  traitor  ? — two  imbeciles 
and  two  Chambers  fluctuating  with  every  breeze !  You  all  be 
lieve,  like  dupes,  in  the  promises  and  generosity  of  the  foreigners. 
You  think  they  are  going  to  give  you  a  prince  such  as  you 
desire.  You  deceive  yourselves.  Alexander  will  obey  the 
English,  and  Austria  wiU  obey  Alexander !  " 

XXIV. 

Some  generals,  most  compromised  in  the  events  of  March, 
and  most  threatened  by  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  now  be- 
sieged him  with  demands  for  money  to  save  their  lives.  He 
distributed  to  them  some  trifling  aid  by  the  hand  of  Hortense, 
who  trembled,  from  their  constant  importunity,  for  the  safety 
of  her  step-father. 

One  of  his  confidential  secretaries,  whom  he  had  sent  in 
search  of  news,  informed  him  that  the  enemy's  troops  were 
touching  the  waUs  of  Paris  on  three  sides,  and  that  it  was 
time  to  think  of  his  personal  safety.  "  I  shall  fear  nothing 
from  them  to-morrow,"  he  replied ;  **  I  have  taken  measures  to 
depart  this  night ;  I  am  weary  of  myself,  of  Paris,  and  of 
France.  Prepare  yourself  to  follow  me  T*  The  secretary  ex- 
cused himself  on  account  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  his 
mother.  Napoleon  pretended  to  be  satisfied  with  these  exeoses, 
which  multiplied  around  him  from  hour  to  hour.  **  I  want  no« 
thing  more  now  than  a  good  wind  and  good  fortune,"  he  8aid» 
with  an  accent  of  resolution  resigned  to  fate.  **  1  shall  go  to 
America,  where  they  will  give  me  some  land,  or  else  I  shall 
purchase  it,  and  we  shall  cultivate  it.    I  shall  finish  where 
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man  has  commenced ;  I  shall  live  on  the  produce  of  mj  land 
and  oi  my  flocks !  "  To  some  objections  offered  by  his  confi* 
dont,  touching  the  proximity  of  Europe  and  the  United  States: 
"Well  then,"  he  continued,  "I  shall  go  to  Mexico,  and  put 
myself  at  the  head  of  the  Independents !  I  shall  go,  in 
short,  from  shore  to  shore,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  imtil  I  shall 
find  an  asylum  against  the  resentment  and  the  persecution  of 
men.  In  reality,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Would  you 
have  me  allow  myself  to  be  taken  like  a  child  by  Wellington, 
to  adorn  his  triumph  in  London  ?  I  have  only  one  course  to 
adopt — that  of  retiring  from  the  scene.  Destiny  will  do  the 
rest !  Certainly  I  could  die !  I  could  say,  like  Hannibal, 
*  Let  me  deliver  them  from  the  terror  with  which  I  inspire 
them ! '  But  suicide  must  be  left  to  weak  heads,  and  souls 
badly  tempered !  As  to  me,  whatever  may  be  my  destiny,  I  shaU 
never  hasten  my  natural  end  by  a  single  moment .'  "  He  thus 
refuted  the  drama  of  suicide  which  his  sycophants  had  arranged 
for  him  at  Fontainebleau. 

XXV. 

Savary,  whom  he  had  ill-treated  on  his  return  from  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  and  who  redeemed  the  devotion  of  his  unscrupu- 
lous services  by  the  disinterested  obstinacy  of  his  fidelity,  alsp 
advised  him,  liot  to  terminate  his  Ufe  with  his  own  hand,  but 
to  seek  for  death  under  the  cannon  which  was  now  destroying 
France. 

Malmaison  was  already  outflanked  by  the  light  troops  of 
Blucher.  **If  I  can  take  him  prisoner,"  said  the  latter  to 
Wellington,  "  I  shall  have  him  hanged  at  the  head  of  my 
columns !  '*  This  general,  possessed  of  a  savage  energy, 
burned  to  avenge  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  killed  by  the  implac- 
able acts  of  Napoleon,  and  the  annihilation  of  her  country 
Wellington,  on  the  contrary,  was  indignant  at  these  shameful 
reprisals ;  he  respected  while  he  combatted  his  enemy.  The 
Emperor,  on  finding  danger  so  close  to  him,  sent  to  ascertain 
if  the  bridges  of  Bezons  and  of  Pecq,  which  covered  Malmai- 
son, had  been  cut ;  but  as  this  had  not  been  don/^,  the  <#C€i^ 
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of  his  household,  and  the  troops  commanded  by  Becker,  made 
defensive  arrangements  round  his  residence  to  resist  any  sudden 
attempt.     The  night  was  passed  in  these  agitations. 

At  three  0  clock  in  the  morning  the  friends  he  had  still  left 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the  government  came  to  in- 
form him  that  the  allies  had  refused  the  safe-conducts  and 
passports  which  had  been  asked  for  by  Fouch^,  and  that  he 
had  scarcely  time  left  to  escape  captivity  by  flight,  He  still 
asked  for  some  hours'  delay,  and  promised  to  depart  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

General  Becker  had  received  orders  not  to  allow  him  to 
return  when  once  he  had  departed,  and  the  naval  commandant 
at  Rochefort  received  instructions  not  to  permit  him  to  land 
again  on  the  soil  of  France  when  he  should  have  embarked  for 
the  Isle  of  Aix.  Historians  have  represented  this  order  of  the 
government,  and  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded the  departure  of  Napoleon  from  Malmaison,  as  so  many 
snares  concerted  by  the  members  of  the  commission  and  by 
Fouch^  to  ruin  him.  But  these  accusations  are  belied  by  the 
facts.  We  have  seen  that  the  government  faever  ceased  for  an 
instant  to  desire  and  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  man  who 
embarrassed  at  once  the  peace;  the  war,  and  the  free  move- 
ments of  the  country,  £rom  his  arrival  at  the  £lys^e  till  the 
29th  June ;  and  that  these  ten  days  lost  by  Napoleon  in  feeble 
longings  for  the  dictatorship,  in  abdicatmg,  in  resuming  his 
thoughts  of  empire,  in  calculated  delays,  in  irresolution,  in 
contests  with  necessity,  with  the  government,  and  with  himself, 
would  have  given  him  time  and  means  enough  for  security  in 
his  flight.  We  have  also  seen  that  when*  once  engaged  in  ne- 
gociations  with  the  victorious  enemy,  the  government  could  not, 
while  it  was  treating,  or  perhaps  after  having  treated,  permit 
Napoleon,  the  sole  cause  of  the  war,  to  return  to  the  territory 
which  he  had  freely  quitted,  and  to  renew  the  contest  after  a 
capitulation,  the  very  first  condition  of  which  was  his  removal. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Chambers  that  Napoleon  fluctuated 
fbr  ten  days  between  the  different  parties  ;  allowing  the  power 
to*  escape  him  in  Paris,  the  enemy  to  approach  the  capital  in 
and  by  forced  marches,  and  the  light  txoopv  of  WelliBg* 
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ton  and  Blucher  to  occupy  Compi^gne  and  Senlis,  and  to  turn 
the  flank  of  Malmaison. 

A  triple  responsibility  weighed  upon  the  members  of  the 
government :  to  relieve  the  negociations  from  the  person  and  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor ;  to  prevent,  on  his  part,  after  the  ab- 
dication, an  attempt  at  a  military  dictatorship,  which  would 
place  everything  in  jeopardy,  even  the  existence  of  Parid, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  national  soil ;  finally,  to  prevent, 
should  the  Emperor  be  taken  at  Malmaison  by  the  enemy,  an 
appearance  of  his  being  delivered  up  by  France,  and  thus 
tarnishing  the  peace  itself  with  dishonour.  In  the  state  of 
perplexity  in  which  the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon  placed  the  govern- 
ment on  the  20th  June,  under  the  enemy's  cannon,  there  evi- 
dently remained  no  other  course  to  pursue  than  that  of  shel- 
tering the  person  of  Napoleon  at  the  Isle  of  Aix,  «vithin  rea(^ 
of  the  frigates  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  or  of  the 
means  of  escaping  by  sea  which  were  offered  to  him,  and  to 
prohibit  him,  until  his  embarkation,  from  returning  to  the  soil 
of  France.  It  was  not  the  perfidy  of  the  government  which 
had  so  much  retarded  his  departure  from  Malmaison,  waited 
for  such  extremities,  and  increased  the  difl&culties  of  his  flight, — 
it  was  his  own  will.  We  shall  further  see  that  it  was  entirely 
by  his  own  will  that  flight  became  impossible.  History  ought 
not  to  make  itself  the  complaisant  and  lying  echo  of  the  odious 
accusations  of  the  family  or  the  household  of  Napoleon ;  neither 
should  it  dishonour  the  nation  to  exonerate  a  great  man  from 
his  mental  irresolutions.  In  all  these  final  circumstances  of 
his  departure,  Napoleon  was  only  betrayed  by  himself.  He 
still  clung  to  the  shore, — it  eluded  his  grasp^ 

XXVI. 

He  again  consumed  the  whole  of  the  29th  in  vague  hopes, 
in  despei-ate  expectations,  in  fruitless  glances  cast  towards 
Paris,  and  towards  every  point  of  the  hoiizon,  in  walking  in 
Ws  garden,  in  conversing  with  his  confidants,  and  in  lengthened, 
farewells  to  his  family  and  his  friends.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
eveoing  he  was  informed  that  the  two  carriages  which  Geo^frai 

Be 
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Becker  bad  ordered  awaited  him  in  the  park.  He  embraced 
Queen  Hortense,  who  was  overcome  with  grief,  made  a  melan^ 
cholj  sign  of  farewell  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  bis  guard, 
and  plunging  into  the  park  alley,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the 
carriages  were  stationed,  he  turned  round  several  times  to  con- 
template  that  dear  abode  of  his  youth,  of  his  happiness,  and  of 
his  glory ;  and  at  length  entered  a  plain  summer  calash  with 
General  Becker,  his  grand  marshal  of  the  palace,  Bertrand* 
and  Savaiy. 

Two  other  carriages,  which  were  to  proceed  to  Eochefort  by. 
another  road,  were  filled  with  his  suite,  consisting  of  Gourgand^ 
the  wife  and  children  of  General  Bertrand,  M.  and  Madame  de 
Montholon,  M.  de  Las  Cases  and  his  son,  young  Emmanuel,  be 
sides  several  servants.  Napoleon^  Becker,  Bertrand,  and 
Savaiy  had  laid  aside  their  uniforms,  and  assumed  travellibg 
dresses,  to  escape  observation  and  avoid  mobs  on  the  nmte. 
Gourgaud  alone  travelled  in  full  uniform,  in  a  gilded  carriage 
of  the  Emperor,  in  order  that  the  people*s  attention,  deceived  bjr 
this  luxury  and  display,  might  attract  to  this  carriage  alone  the 
snares  and  dangers  of  the  road,  if  the  perfidy  of  the  Emperor*» 
enemies  had  prepared  any,  or  if  by  the  spontaneous  commotions 
of  the  populace  he  might  incur  them 

The  districts  which  Napoleon  would  have  to  pass  throogk 
were  scarcely  pacified  after  the  royalist  insurrections  against 
him.  Becker  was  desirous  of  travelling  fast,  the  sooner'  to 
insure  the  security  of  the  deposit  confided  to  his  charge,  and  to 
relieve  himself,'as  early  as  possible,  from  a  responsibility  which 
lay  heavy  on  his  heart  But  on  arriving  at  EambouiUet,  Nfr> 
poleon  wished  to  pass  the  night  there.  He  even  maintained 
upon  his  road  to  exile,  the  illusion  be  had  nourished  for  the 
last  ten  days.  He  could  not  believe  that  France  would  allow 
her  hero  to  depart  without  recalling  him.  The  long  sleepless 
night  he  passed  at  Rambouillet  was  only  occupied  with  waking 
dreams  of  recall  by  the  people,  by  the  army,  or  by  the 
Chambers,  in  whose  breasts  he  imagined  the  news  of  his  de- 
parture would  have  excited  remorse  and  anxiety  to  retain  him. 
He  passed  the  night  listening  to  every  noise  in  the  town,  and 
he  sent  General  Gourgaud  several  times  upon  the  road  to  Mil 
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loaison,  to  listen,  amidst  silence  and  darkness,  for  the  noise  of 
approaiphing  couriers,  >vhich  he  incessantly  expected  from  that 
dirpctiioQ.    , 

Excelma^  had  in  fact  arrived  at  Vincennes  on  the  evening 
of  the  29th  with  two  divisions  of  dragoons,  still  influenced  by 
the  same  idea  which  he  h&d  communicated  to  the  Emperor 
through  his  aide*de-camp.  Colonel  Sender.  He  had  not  been 
diBGooiaged  by  Napoleon's  first  refusal,  and  thought  of  doing 
yiplence  to  l^s  iiidecision.  He  communicated  his  project  to 
General  Daumesnil,  commandant  of  Vincennes ;  but  the  latter 
ap^uai^ted  him  with  the  departure  of  Napoleon,  and  Excelmans 
no  longer  thought  of  anything  but  distinguishing  himself  bj 
aoine  bQld  sjtroke  against  the  Prussians. 
•  ■■ .  •    --■■•.-   •       t  ■  ■  ■ 

XXYIL 

Although  the  iu|^t  had  brought  no  news  from  Paris,  the 
Emperor  would  not  consent  to  tear  himself  away  from  Ram- 
bouUlet  iUL  the  in^d41e  of  the  next  day,  the  30th.  It  might  be 
mmL  that  he  was  desirous  of  enjoying  to  the  last  moment  the 
seooUectiiMis  of  giiandeur  and  of  empire  recalled  by  this  impe- 
rial residence.  At  noon  he  departed  for  Chateaudun,  where 
it  was  reported  that  Napoleon  had  been  killed  in  a  rencounter 
with  the  Prussians.  On  changing  horses  he  was  recognised  by 
the  post  mistress,  who  wept  in  silence  on  beholding  him.  He 
passed  through  Tours  and  Poitiers  without  stopping.  At  St. 
Maixent  a  threatening  mob  gathered  round  his  carriage. 
General  Becker  opened  a  passage  through  the  town  by  means 
of  an  officer  of  gendarmerie,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
tumult,  and  at  night  they  arrived  at  Niort 

Napoleon,  relying  on  his  safety  in  a  town  where  he  had 
concentrated  some  troops  of  observation  against  La  Vendee, 
was  desirous  of  remaining  there  for  a  day.  He  slept  at  the 
post-house,  and  opening  his  window  in  the  morning  he  took  a 
pleasure  in  allowing  himself  to  be  recognised  by  some  hussars 
who.  were  grooming  their  horses  in  the  square.  'X^eii  cry  of 
"  Vive  I'Empereur !"  that  watchword  of  the  soldiers,  everywhere 
Rmaed  the  towui  9nd  attracted  th^  inhabitant  under  his  wia- 
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dews.  The  prefect  immediatelj  hastened  to  offer  him  tba 
hospitality  of  his  hou^,  and  during  the  day  the  prefecture  ivas 
surrounded  by  the  troops  and  the  populace,  who  saluted  him 
with  acclamations.  They  feared  nothing  more  from  his  amhi- 
tion,  and  only  recollected  his  glory.  During  the  whole  day  he 
gaye  audience  to  the  officers,  the  functionaries,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  thronged  to  salute  in  Inm  the  disarmed  hero.  Some 
of  these  officers  conjured  him  to  put  himself  at  their  head  mid 
renew  the  war.  He  seemed  to  derive  a  pleasure  from  these 
entreaties,  and  to  wish  that  the  feelings  of  these  soldiers  should 
be  disseminated  amongst  the  people.  He  ordered  GonenI 
Becker  to  send  a  courier  to  the  govemmeht  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  enthusiasm  excited  amongst  the  troops  by  his  presenoe; 
to  make  them  apprehensive  of  an  open,  forcible  resistance  to  his 
departure,  and  finally,  to  acquaint  them,  that  news  received 
from  Bochefort  announced  that  all  egress  from  the  roadstead 
for  the  frigates  was  stopped  by  the  English  cruisers.  •  "  The 
government,"  he  incessantly  repeated,  **  is  ignorant  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  country ;  it  was  too  hasty  in  sending  me  away  from 
Pans.  If  it  had  accepted  my  last  proposition  things  would 
have  had  a  different  aspect.  I  might  still  exercise  a  great  ist- 
fluence  on  poHtical  affairs  ;  my  name  would  have  served  as  a 
rallying  point.*'  He  also  ordered  General  Becker  to  write  to 
the  government,  that  he  again  offered  his  services  as  general  oi 
an  army  for  the  defence  of  Paris. 

Becker  obeyed,  as  a  final  act  of  complaisance,  and  to  soothe 
to  the  last  the  sorrows  and  the  bitterness  of  his  prisoner. 

XXVIII. 

Having  at  length  arrived  at  Rocbefort  on  the  morning  of 
the  3rd  July,  he  stopped  at  the  hotel  of  the  maritime  prefec- 
ture. *•  His  attitude  during  the  whole  journey,"  says  Genend 
Becker,  **  had  been  calm  and  dignified.  He  preserved  unbroken 
silence  in  the  carriage,  where  nothing  was  heard  but  the  respi- 
ration of  the  four  persons  who  occupied  it.  He  seemed  de- 
pressed, bent  down  within  himself,  still  dwelling  upon  the 
diances  of  a  return  of  fortune,  and  lost  in  thoughts  which 
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only  revealed  fcom  time  to  time  by  a  few  words  that  escaped 
from  his  reveries." 

The  population  pf  Rochefort,  informed  of  his  arrival  by 
Gourgaud,  who  had  preceded  him,  surrounded  his  residence  in 
respectful  silence,  interrupted  by  generous  acclamations,  a  con- 
solation for  his  misfortunes.  The  two  frigates  which  awaited 
him  were  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  under  the  cannon  of  the  Isle 
of  Aix.  The  wind  was  unfavourable ;  and  the  English  were 
cruising  off  the  two  channels  of  the  roadstead.  The  naval 
commandants  and  the  officers  of  the  frigates  were  holding 
council  at  the  prefecture,  to  deliberate  on  the  possibility  and 
the  dangers  of  embarking  and  leaving  the  port.  The  chances, 
without  being  altogether  desperate,  seemed,  however,  great 
against  it.  Other  expedients  were  considered — that  of  attempt- 
ing on  board  a  light  vessel  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  the  English 
squadron,  or  else  to  embark  on  board  a  Danish  vessel,  the  cap- 
tain 9f  which  offered  the  protection  of  his  flag  and  the  rapidity 
of  his  sailing.  Finally,  it  was  proposed  to  the  Emperor  to 
travel  by  land  to  Bordeaux,  where  the  intrepid  Captain  Baudin 
proposed  to  receive  him  on  board  his  frigate,  Bayadere,  and 
pledged  his  honour  and  his  nautical  skill  to  carry  him  to  the 
United  States. 

Being  himself  present  at  these  consultations,  the  Emperor 
adopted  all  the  resolutions,  made  arrangements  in  consequence, 
then  abandoned  them  for  others,  and  suffered  days  to  elapse, 
and  decisions  to  fluctuate,  according  to  the  instability  of  his  mind. 
Was  tliis  irresolution  or  calculation  ?  Did  he  expect  one  last 
summons  from  Paris,  or  did  he  hesitate  in  putting  the  ocean 
between  himself  and  his  past  glory  ?  The  impression  on  the 
raiud  of  those  who  witnessed  these  last  days,  equally  lost  to 
his  safety  and  his  power,  is,  that  he  hoped  against  all  hope,  and 
that  he  expected  to  gain  everything  by  procrastination. 

XXIX, 

The  government  had  replied  to  General  Becker  s  despatch, 
written  under  the  dictation  of  the  Emperor:  *'  Napoleon  must 
embark  without  delay.     If  lie  had  done  this  immediately  on 
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arriving,  the  maritime  prefect  of  Rochefort  writes  us  that  his 
departure  would  not  have  been  impossible.  We  therefore  place 
his  person  under  your  responsibility.  You  must  employ  all 
forcible  means  that  may  be  necessary,  while  maintaining  the 
respect  due  to  him.  Cause  him  to  embark  immediately.  As 
to  the  services  he  offers,  our  duty  towards  France,  and  our  en- 
gagements with  the  foreign  powers,  do  not  permit  us  to  accept 
them,  and  you  must  not  again  apply  to  us  on  the  subject." 

The  stem  impatience  of  the  language  of  this  despatch* 
signed  by  Caulaincourt  and  by  Gamot,  whose  attachment  to  the 
Emperor  was  not  to  be  doubted,  sufliciently  proves  to  what  an 
excess  of  weariness  his  vacillation  had  reduced  even  his  best 
friends.  Friendship  itself  revolted  against  this  blind  importii 
nity  of  hope.  Davoust  had  written  by  the  same  courier  to  the 
general  commanding  the  troops  of  the  department,  to  assist 
Becker  in  forcing  Napoleon  to  embark.  The  capitulation  of 
Paris,  concluded  with  the  enemy  on  the  same  day,  left  the 
government  no  further  power  of  temporising  with  the  &llen 
Emperor. 

Becker  fButhfully  communicated  these  orders  to  the  Em- 
peror himself.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Napoleon  to  him,  **  what 
do  you  think  of  the  matter?*'  "  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
give  advice,"  replied  the  afflicted  general.  "  The  only  counsel 
I  can  venture  to  give  is  to  come  to  a  prompt  resolution,  and  to 
execute  it  without  losing  a  moment.  The  destiny  of  France 
may  be  accomplished  every  instant,  and  the  new  government 
may  send  persons  to  execute  new  orders  with  respect  to  you; 
from  that  moment  the  powers  which  I  hold  from  the  provisional 
government  will  cease,  and  you  may  be  threatened  with  unknown 
dangers."  *•  But,"  replied  Napoleon,  with  an  inquiring  glance 
at  Becker,  "  in  any  case  you  would  be  incapable  of  delivering 
me  up?'  "You  know,"  replied  the  general,  "that  I  would 
give  my  life  to  ensure  the  safety  of  your  flight ;  but  the  com- 
mandants of  the  frigates  will  be  under  the  orders  of  Louis  XVIII., 
and  will  not  recognise  mine."  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  Em- 
peror, "  order  the  boats  necessary  for  conveyance  to  the 
Isle  of  Aix." 

The  boats  were  accordingly  hailed,  and  approached  the 
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quay.  The  Emperor  embarked  in  tnat  of  the  frigate  La  Saale, 
A  long  farewell  cry  from  the  shore  responded  to  the  strokes  of 
the  oars  which  bore  him  from  the  main  land.  Both  the  wind 
and  the  sea  were  rough  in  the  roads,  and  the  passage  from 
Rochefort  to  the  Isle  of  Aix  was  lon^  and  wearisome.  The 
Emperor,  instead  of  lauding  on  the  island,  went  on  board  the 
S(ude  frigate,  and  fixed  himself  there  for  the  night,  with  Ber- 
trand,  Becker,  jSavaiy,  and  Gourgaud. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  hour  at  which 
Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  him  on  the  20th 
March,  after  having  traversed  Paris,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  who  in  him  hailed  the  wished-for  peace,  installed 
himself  once  more  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

XXX. 

At  daybreak  on  the  9th,  Napoleon  landed  at  the  Isle  of 
Aix.  The  people  and  the  regiment  of  marines  in  garrison 
hastened  to  the  shore  in  crowds,  eager  to  see  him,  and  rending 
the  air  with  their  acclamations.  His  exile  resembled  a 
triumph,  amidst  this  population  of  ships,  coasts,  and  campa. 
The  Emperor  reviewed  the  regiment,  and  after  going  through 
the  island,  and  tasting  the  last  pleasures  of  command,  he 
returned  to  his  frigate.  The  maritime  prefect  waited  on  him 
there  with  final  orders  from  the  government  for  his  en^ 
barkation.  The  act  of  disembarking  him  again  upon  the 
French  territory  was  declared  high  treason.  The  Emperor 
still  rejecting  the  adventurous  offers  of  safety  which  were  made 
to  him  by  Captain  Baudin,  by  the  Danish  captain,  and  by  the 
young  naval  officers,  who  engaged  to  take  him  through  the 
cruisers  in  a  vessel  fast-sailing  but  hazardous,  resolved  to  go 
on  board  the  BeUerophon^  commanded  by  Captain  Maitland,  at 
anchor  off  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  with  a  brig,  which  composed  the 
English  cruising  squadron  there.  He  despatched  M.  de  Las 
Cases  on  board  to  negociate  with  Captain  Maitland,  and  to  ask  a 
pledge  of  safety  should  the  Emperor  take  refuge  on  board  his 
vessel. 

*'.I  ciyQL  enter  into  no  engagement^'*  said  Captain  MaLtlaadi 
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"  I  shall  make  a  ireport  of  our  interview  to  Admiral  Hotbam, 
my  superior  officer,  who  is  at  anchor  with  the  whole  of  the 
squadron  in  the  neighbouring  bay  of  Quiberon ;  and  I  will 
transmit  you  his  answer."  M.  de  Las  Cases  having  demanded 
of  Captain  Maitland  if  he  would  allow  the  frigates  to  pass,  or  a 
neutral  vessel  having  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  board,  the 
captain  replied  that  he  would  attack  the  frigates  if  ttiey  were 
enemies ;  that  he  would  take  Napoleon  prisoner,  and  that  in 
the  event  of  Napoleon  being  found  in  a  neutral  vessel,  he  would 
detain  that  vessel,  and  submit  the  fate  of  Napoleon  to  the 
decision  of  his  government.  He  seemed  to  dread  the  idea  of 
Napoleon's  passage  to  the  United  States,  and  to  throw  out  a 
hint  to  Las  Cases  of  seeking  an  asylum  in  England ;  but  in 
that  case  he  presumed  nothing  as  to  the  intentions  of  his 
government  with  respect  to  the  freedom  or  the  captivity  of 
Napoleon. 

XXXI. 

Las  Cases  returned,  and  gave  an  account  of  this  conversa- 
tion to  the  Emperor,  whom  it  appeared  to  discourage.  The 
Belletophon  and  the  English  brig  approached  immediately  after 
the  departure  of  Las  Cases,  and  each  took  post  at  one  of  the 
two  channels  of  the  roads,  to  prevent  the  nocturnal  flight  of  the 
frigates.  The  captain  of  the  Medusa,  one  of  the  frigates,  ex- 
cited by  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances,  and  by  the  greatness 
of  the  deposit  confided  to  him,  proposed  forcing  the  passage 
during  the  night ;  in  which  case  he  would  devote  himself  to  the 
Bellerophon,  and  perish  under  its  guns  to  prevent  it  from  man- 
oeuvring, while  the  Saale,  fighting  and  crushing  the  brig, 
should  carry  the  Emperor  off  to  sea.  Napoleon  declined  an  act 
of  devotion  which  would  sacrifice  a  whole  crew  to  his  Eight,  and 
passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  prolonged  indecision.  He  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  this  indecision  would  result  in  the  un* 
avoidable  capitulation  of  his  person,  since  the  entire  squadron 
of  Admiral  Hotham,  being  warned  by  Captain  Maitland,  would 
profit  by  this  very  night  to  blockade  the  roads.  He  resumed, 
or  pretended  to  resume,  the  idea  of  accepting  the  ofler  to  cross 
the  ocean  in  the  Bayadere,  and  sent  General  Lallemand  to 
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concert  measures  with  Captain  Baudin.  At  the  same  time  he 
listened  again  to  the  proposition,  of  the  Danish  captain.  Some 
hours  later  he  had  his  luggage  and  equipage  put  on  board  ti'a- 
ding  schooners  to  send  them  on  board  the  English  vessel,  where 
he  decided  on  going  himself.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
he  retraced  his  steps  once  more,  and  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Aix, 
where  he  installed  himself  in  the  hotel  of  the  director  of 
ei^neers. 

Days  were  passing  quicker  than  his  thoughts.     Lallemand 
^turned  from  the  Bayadere^  bringing  a  repetition  of  Captain 
Baudin's  assurances  and  entreaties  ;  but  he  was  on  shore  and 
the  shore  held  him  back.  He  declined  the  offers  of  the  captain  of 
the  Bayadere,  which  he  had  solicited  a  second  time.   He  tlien  ap- 
peared to  accept  the  devotion  of  some  young  midshipmen,  who 
asked  him  to  equip  tw^o  luggers,  fishermen's  vessels  anchored  in 
the  roads,  to  bring  them  under  shelter  of  the  land,  out  of  sight 
of  the  English  cruisers,  and  take  himself  with  them  across  the 
ocean.     He  purchased  the  two  barks,  appointed  their  crows, 
transhipped  his  baggage,  and  prepared  apparently  to  embark  in 
the  night.     At  midnight,  accordingly,  Becker  announced  to  the 
Emperor  that  all  was  ready:  "I  am  ready  to  go,"  said  the  Em- 
peror.    He  appeared  in  reality  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the 
shore,  but  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  members  of  his 
suite,  dispersed  and  separated  as  they  would  be  from  him  in 
these  little   vessels,   withheld    him.      Everybody  exclaimed, 
"  England  !*'     '•  If  such  be  your  wish,"  said  Napoleon,  "  well, 
then !    we'll  go  to  England !"     A  grain  of  sand  made  him 
stumble  and  change  his  resolution. 

He  gave  one  more  night  to  the  vague  hope  which  had  lulled 
him  since  his  departure  from  Malmaison,  but  it  brought  him 
iiothiilg  more  than  a  view  of  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons, 
which  was  flying  at  Rochefort  and  on  all  the  headlands  of  the 
coast.  He  sent  Las  Cases  again,  with  Savary  and  Lallemand, 
to  the  Bellerophon.  The  captain  told  them  that  he  was 
authorised  by  his  government  to  receive  Napoleon  and  his  suite 
on  board  his  ship  ;  but  that  he  could  not  guarantee  either  a  safe 
conduct  or  a  passport  to  go  from  England  to  the  United  States. 
•*I  see  no  guarantee  in  that,"  said  Napoleon  to  his  friends,  on 
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the  return  of  Lallemand.  The  Danish  <;aptain  then  entreated 
to  have  the  preference.  Napaleon  took  the  opinions  of  all. 
With  the  exception  of  Lallemand  all  implored  him  to  confide 
himself  to  British  honour  ratha:  than  incur  the  perils  of  tbo 
sea  and  of  unknown  and  perhaps  inhospitable  shores,  on  which 
the  waves  might  cast  him  far  away  from  his  friends.  Ha 
yielded  to  persuasions  evidently  too  conformable  to  his  own  re- 
solutions, and  shutting  himself  up  in  his  chamber  he  wrote  to 
the  Prince  Kegent  of  England  the  following  letter,  wherein  will 
be  found,  in  the  accents  of  Mariusat  Mintumse,  the  appeal  of  a 
great  soul  stru^ling  with  the  extremities  of  fate : 

**  Your  Royal  Highness, — A  victim  to  the  factions  which 
distract  my  country,  and  to  the  enmity  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  I  have  terminated  my  political  career ;  and  I  come, 
like  Themistocles,  to  throw  myself  upon  the  hospitality  of  the 
British  people.  I  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  their 
laws,  which  I  claim  from  your  Eoyal  Highness,  as  the  moet 
powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  .my 
enemies. 

"  Rochefort,  July  13,  1816."  **  Napoleon. 

Conceived  as  it  was  between  the  country  which  refused 
him  a  throne,  and  the  ocean  which  refused  him  flight,  thia 
letter,  the  epitaph  of  his  political  life,  was  worthy  of  being  iii«>- 
scribed  on  the  last  page  of  his  downfall.  It  summed  up  with 
a  calm  and  sorrowful  majesty  what  he  had  been,  and  what  he 
consented  to  become.  The  master  of  Europe,  imploring  the 
hospitality  of  the  island  which  the  ocean  alone  had  preserved 
from  his  domination;  it  made  an  appeal* to  the  honour  and 
generosity  of  an  enemy,  which  ought  to  have  been  listened  to, 
if  England  had  more  highly  appreciated  the  moral  grandeur  of 
its  hospitality  than  the  political  safety  of  the  world.  England 
alone  might  have  committed  this  generous  imprudence;  but 
she  formed  a  part  of  the  European  crusade  against  the  man 
who  had  subdued  and  reduced  the  continent  to  servitude. 
Greatness  of  soul  may  be  expected  fix)m  a  court,  never  from  a 
coalition.    Collective  acts  are  more  implacable  than  individual. 
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ones,  because  no  one  in  particular  bears  the  responsibility  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind.  A  statesman  is  sometimes  guided  by  the 
dictates  of  his  heart,  a  congress  of  kings  or  of  nations  solely  by 
those  of  policy.  Vengeance  counselled  reprisals,  policy  autho- 
rised the  sovereigns  and  the  nations  to  rely  no  more  on  the 
&ith  of  a  man  who  had  violated  his  word  by  tearing  the  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau,  and  returned,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  soil  and 
to  the  throne  which  he  had  renounced  by  that  treaty. 

It  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored,  for  the  dignity  and  the 
morality  of  history,  that  England  did  not  magnanimously  re- 
spond to  the  letter  of  Napoleon  by  granting  him  an  asylum. 
True  greatness  is  sovereign  wisdom.  We  are  never  deceived 
by  our  virtues, 

XXXII. 

Gourgaud  was  commissioned  to  bear  this  letter  to  London 
His  instructions  were  to  use  every  effort  to  obtain  an  audience 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  a  personage  of  an  indolent  but  honourable 
mind,  of  whom  he  was  to  ask  for  Napoleon  a  country  residence 
at  a  short  distance  from  London,  promising,  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon,  that  he  would  engage  to  live  there  as  a  private 
individual ;  that  be  would  take  the  name  of  Muiron,  or  of 
Duroc,  two  of  his  military  companions  whom  he  had  loved 
and  lost,  and  whose  names  he  adopted  with  a  Ibnd  remem- 
brance, the  proof  of  an  honourable  tenderness  of  soul.  Further, 
that  he  would  accept  the  superintendence  of  a  commissioned 
officer  stationed  about  him. 

A  second  letter,  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
to  Captain  Maitland  by  the  marshal  of  the  palace,  Bertrand, 
acquainted  this  officer  that  Napoleon  would  go  at  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  Gourgaud  and 
Las  Cases,  the  bearers  of  these  letters,  departed  in  the  evening 
to  deliver  them  to  Captain  Maitland.  They  were  immediately 
put  on  board  a  light  vessel  which  conveyed  them  towards  the 
English  coast,  there  to  execute  their  mission. 

The  night  of  the  1 5tli  July  was  again  full  of  irresolutions 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  of  anxieties,  of  doubts,  and  of 
solicitations  to  change  his  mind  from  his  devoted  marinerSv 
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who  vowed  to  withdraw  him  secretly  from  the  faithless  a^lum 
which  he  was  demanding  from  his  enemies.  He  was  still  in 
a  state  of  hesitation  when  General  Becker  acquainted  him 
with  the  arrival  at  Rochefort  of  M.  de  Rigny,  captain  of  a 
frigate,  and  nephew  of  the  Abb6  Louis,  direct  from  Ghent, 
whither  he  had  followed  the  King,  and  now  commissioned,  it 
was  said,  to  arrest  Napoleon,  if  he  prolonged  any  further ' 
his  residence  on  a  French  island  where  he  was  an  outlaw. 

Napoleon  dressed  himself  as  if  for  one  of  the  grand 
ceremonials  of  his  life,  and  embarked  with  General  Becker 
and  his  officers  in  a  boat  which  immediately  put  him  on  board 
a  French  brig,  prepared  for  his  conveyance  to  the  English 
squadron.  Becker  went  on  board  the  brig  with  him,  and 
asked  permission  to  accompany  him  to  the  very  last  step 
he  should  take  on  a  French  deck.  "  Do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
general,"  said  the  Emperor,  with  a  delicacy  of  sentiment 
which  attested  the  solicitude  of  a  man  of  honour  for  the  fame 
of  his  guardian.  "  Do  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  we  must  be  mind- 
ful of  France.  If  you  accompanied  me  to  the  Belleivphon,  it 
might  be  thought  that  you  had  delivered  me  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish. It  is  entirely  of  my  own  free  will  that  1  go  on  board 
the  English  cruiser ;  I  do  not  wish  France  to  lie  under  the 
suspicion  and  appearance  of  such  an  act  of  treacher}-.**  /rhen, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  Becker:  "Embrace  me,  general,"  he 
said  to  him.  **  I  thank  you  for  all  the  care  you  have  taken  of 
me.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  known  you  sooner.  Farewell  !** 
Becker,  moved  even  to  tears,  embraced  the  Emperor,  and  wished 
him  greater  happiness  than  he  left  behind  him. 

XXXIII. 

The  brig  was  speedily  wafted  towards  the  Bellerophon , 
where  Napoleon  was  received  by  Captain  Maitland,  his  officers 
and  crew,  with  all  the  respect  and  etiquette  due  to  his  title, 
to  his  name,  and  to  his  misfortunes.  The  brig  then  departed, 
casting  over  the  waves  one  last  cr}- of  **  Vive  lEmpereur ! " 
The  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  all  the  ships  in  the  roads,  and 
the  second  Empire  was  at  an  end.     Napoleon,  from  the  poop 
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oi  an  English  man  of  war,  idtnessed  the  disappearance,  with 
his  colours,  of  the  last  trace  of  his  sovereignty,  uncertain  if 
the  deck^upon  which  he  stood  was  an  asylum  or  a  prison. 

Admiral  Hotham,  an  officer  of  the  most  dignified  mind 
and  manners,  a  true  type  of  the  naval  aristocracy  of  £ng1and 
both  in  features  and  sentiments,  arrived  a  few  moments  after 
on  board  the  BeUerophon.  He  requested  permission  of  the 
Emperor,  who  had  already  retired  to  his  cabin,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  him,  and  conversed  respectfully  with  him.  On 
the  following  day  he  received  Napoleon  on  board  his  flag- 
ship, with  the  honours  due  to  a  sovereign  visiting  his  fleet. 
After  this  reception  the  Emperor  returned  to  the  Bell  irophon, 
which  immediately  made  sail,  for  Torbay.  He  was  there  re- 
gained by  Gourgaud,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  land  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  his  mission  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
The  Bellerophon  anchored  in  Plymouth  Sound,  where  the  port 
Admiral  Keith  received  the  Emperor  with  the  same  respectful 
consideration  which  had  been  evinced  for  him  in  the  squadron 
of  Admiral  Hotham.  The  curiosity  of  the  English  people  to 
contemplate  on  board  the  vessel  which  bore  the  fugitive  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  the  monument  of  so  p;reat  a  vicissitude 
of  fate,  drew  crowds  of  boats  and  craft  around  the  Bellerophon, 
day  and  night.  Their  eagerness  took  the  aspect  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  for  men  are  disposed  to  admire  greatness  when  they 
cease  to  fear  it.  Napoleon  was  the  spoil  of  England,  and 
they  were  never  weary  of  looking  at  him.  The  spectacle  alone 
of  such  a  marvel  of  fortune  constitutes  an  era  in  life. 

Napoleon's  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  had  been  transmitted 
to  London  to  the  council  of  ministers.  They  did  not  recognbe 
to  themselves  the  right  of  deliberating  alone  on  the  fate  of  an 
enemy  who  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  of  a  war  waged  in  common  with  their  allies. 
They  looked  upon  Napoleon  as  the  captive  of  the  coalitiDn,  merely 
thrown  as  a  deposit  into- their  hands  ;  they  therefore  declined 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  between  a  state  of  captivity  and 
an  exercise  of  British  hospitality.  Necessity  alone  had  thrown 
Napoleon,  conquered,  and  without  a  footing  on  terra-firma, 
mgoa  the  deok  of  one  of  their  yess6l».    Had  ha  sthretidefiedlni 
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the  field  of  battle  to  a  Russian,  a  Prussian,  or  an  Austrilm 
officer,  would  .they  themselves  have  recognised  in  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  or  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  right  of  disposing  alone  of  the  common  enemy  ?  Evidently 
not ;  they  therefore  referred  the  matter  to  their  allies,  who 
made  the  following  declaration  on  the  subject : 

"  Article  I.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  regarded  by  the  powers 
who  signed  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  March  last,  as  their 
prisoner. 

'  Article  II.  He  is  specially  confided  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  British  government. 

**  Article  III.  The  allied  powers  will  appoint  commissioners, 
who  will  reside  on  the  spot  which  may  be  aissigned  by  the 
British  government  for  the  residence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

England,  in  thus  accomplishing  the  duty  of  not  disposing  of 
A  collective  prisoner,  undertook,  nevertheless,  three  odious 
parts,  with  which  its  history  will  remain  tainted  in  fiiture  times: 
that  of  delivering  up  to  Europe  a  refugee,  not  taken  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  a  voluntary  suppliant  of  its  hospitality ;  that 
of  keeping  watch  alone  over  his  chains ;  and  finally,  that  of 
assigning  him  his  prison.  England,  the  champion  of  the 
world,  became  its  gaoler.  She  took  upon  herself  the  severity, 
the  distance,  and  the  maledictions  of  the  captivity.  Her  glory 
is  tarnished  by  it.  A  more  generous  hospitality  might  haye 
been  less  honourable  towards  the  allied  powers,  might  have 
afforded  less  security  for  the  present,  but  would  have  exhibited 
more  humanity  and  more  majesty  in  the  page  of  history. 

XXXIV. 

Napoleon  consumed  the  six  days  passed  in  Plymoath 
Sound  in  ooi^ectures  on  his  own  fate,  in  gazing  on  the  En^^h 
ooast,  and  in  receiving  impressions  of  his  popularity  so  poweriul 
in  the  minds  of  his  enemies,  shown  by  the  avidity  with  which 
they  sought  a  glance  at  his  profile  as  be  paced  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  poop  of  the  BeUeropkon,  He  measored  hii 
own  greatness  by  their  curiosity,  and  derived  a  sad  w^- 
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ment  from  this  spectacle  of  himself.  His  mind  resumed  its 
sereuitj  in  this  state  of  repose.  He  had  reached  the  extremity 
of  his  ruin,  hut  this  ruin  was  still  glorious. 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  Bellerophon  hrought  him  back  to 
Torbay,  where  Admiral  Gockbum  awaited  him  on  board  the 
Northumberland*  Here  his  sword  was  taken  from  him  as  from 
a  prisoner  of  war.  He  became  indignant,  and  blushed  more  for 
his  enemies  than  for  himself.  The  admirals  blushed  them- 
selves, and  respected  this  susceptibility  of  the  warrior.  Ber- 
trand,  Savary,  LaUemand,  and  Grourgaud,  his  military  com- 
panions and  followers,  were  likewise  disarmed.  Before  quitting 
the  vessel,  which  had  hitherto  borne  him  and  his  friends,  to  go 
on  board  the  Northumberland^  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  part 
with  some  of  his  followers.  Even  Savary  was  taken  from  him, 
and  be  was  only  left  Bertrand,  Madame  Bertrand,  and  their 
children ;  Las  Cases  and  his  son,  M.  and  Madame  Moufholon, 
Gourgaud,  and  his  most  attached  servants.  He  bade  adieu  to 
all  the  others,  and  receiving  in  that  moment  of  emotion  the 
tidings  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  shut  himself  up  alone  in  his 
cabin,  where  he  was  heard  to  weep.  The  man,  who  had  not 
shed  a  tear  over  the  bodies  of  400,000  men,  strewing  the 
snows  of  Russia  with  a  continuous  line  of  dead,  over  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Leipsic,  over  the  lost  empire  at  Fontainebleau, 
or  over  Waterloo,  the  tomb  of  his  last  army,  wept  with  shame 
on  reading  the  details  of  the  second  occupation  of  Paris,  and  on 
tearing  from  his  heart  the  small  number  of  friends,  companions 
of  his  exile,  grudged  him  by  the  harshness  of  his  enemies.  He 
was  already  apprised  that  St.  Helena  was  the  place  appointed 
for  his  future  residence. 

Having  concealed  his  tears  for  a  moment,  though  unable  to 
stifle  the  noise  of  his  sobs,  he  resumed  the  majesty  of  his  mis- 
fortune, and  went  on  board  the  Northumberland.  There  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  protest,  the  first  reprisal  of  his 
ill  fortune,  i^ainst  the  English  government.  It  was  his  appeal 
to  history,  which  is  bound  to  record  it. 

"  1  hereby  solemnly  protest,"  he  said,  reading  this  act  ad- 
dressed to  ^turity — **  I  protest  in  the  hce  of  heaven'  and 
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mankind,  against  the  violation  of  my  most  sacred  rights,  in 
forcibly  disposing  of  my  person  and  liberty.  I  came  voluntarily 
on  board  the  Bellerophon;  I  am  not  the  prisoner,  I  am  the 
guest  of  England. 

"  When  once  on  board  the  Bellerophon  I  was  entitled  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  British  people.  If  the  government,  in  giving 
the  captain  of  the  BeUerophon  orders  to  receive  me  and  my 
followers,  only  wished  to  lay  a  snare,  it  has  forfeited  its  honour, 
and  disgraced  its  flag. 

"  If  this  act  be  consummated  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the 
English  henceforth,  to  talk  of  their  sincerity,  their  laws,  and 
liberties.  British  faith  will  have  been  lost  in  the  hospitality  of 
the  BeUerophon. 

**  I  appeal  to  history.  It  will  say,  that  an  enemy^  who  for 
twenty  years  made  war  against  the  English  people,  came  spon- 
taneously in  the  hour  of  misfortune  to  seek  an  asylum  imder  their 
laws.  What  more  striking  proof  could  he  give  of  his  esteem 
and  confidence  ?  But  how  did  England  reply  to  such  an  act  of 
magnanimity  ?  It  pretended  to  hold  out  a  hospitable  hand  to 
this  enemy ;  and  on  giving  himself  up  with  confidence  he  was 

immolated ! 

(Signed)        Napoleon. 

**  Bellerophon,  (at  sea,)  Friday,  August  4,  1815." 

On  the  evening  of  the  Sth  August  the  Northumberland  got 
under  weigh  and  made  sail  for  St  Helena.  At  daybreak  the 
next  morning  the  coast  of  France  was  still  in  sight.  Napoleon 
gazed  on  it  for  a  long  time,  and  when  at  length  it  melted  away 
in  the  distance,  he  exclaimed :  '*  Farewell  1  land  of  the  brave  T' 
He  then  assumed  the  idle  and  careless  life  of  a  passenger  on 
board  ship  durmg  a  voyage,  which  suspends  all  action,  and  lolls 
the  thoughts  to  rest 

We  shall  now  leave  him  progressing  towards  his  island  and 
towards  theuiemory  of  his  deeds,  and  resume  the  recital  of 
events  from  which  his  great  destiny  has  drawn  us,  with  the 
unlimited  power  of  human  affairs,  which  never  palpitate  more 
effectually  than  in  the  heart  of  a  great  man  vanquished  and 
outliving  his  destiny. 
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Fonch^  sends  Colonel  Macirone  to  Wellington,  and  General  Tromelin 
to  Blncher — Conferencea  at  St  Cloud— Capitulation  of  Paria-^ 
Adoption  of  the  Convention  of  St.  Cloud  by  the  Chamber  of 
Bepreaentativea-^Agitatton  of  the  people — Opposition  of  the  Army— 
Entrance  of  the  English  and  Prussians  into  Paris — ^The  Chamber  of 
Kepreaentatives — Vote  of  the  Constitution — Interview  between  Wel- 
lington and  Foueh£  At  Neoilly — Presentation  of  Fouchft  to  the  King, 
Louis  XVIII.,  by  M.  de  Talleyraadr-^onferenooi— Nomination  of 
Foiich6  to  the  Miniatry  of  Police-<-Co«position  o{  the  Ministry — 
Interview  between  Louis  XVIII.  and  H-  dt  Chateaubriand — Con- 
ferencea of  the  Provbional  Government— Oecopation  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  expulaion  of  the  Commiasion  t>y  Blueher — Dispersion  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers — M.  Decasea  shuts  up  the  Chamber  of  Repreaon- 
tatives — Impotence  of  Lafayette— Interview  between  Camot  and 
Fottoh& 

I. 

The  evening  before  the  battle  of   Waterloo,  the  Duke    of 
W^lliueton,  antiripating  that  a  more  saccessful  rotolt  would 
III  3 
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arriving,  the  maritime  prefect  of  Bochefort  writes  us  that  his 
departure  would  not  have  been  impossible.  We  therefore  place 
his  person  under  your  responsibility.  You  must  employ  all 
forcible  means  that  may  be  necessary,  while  maintaining  the 
respect  due  to  him.  Cause  him  to  embark  immediately.  As 
to  the  services  he  offers,  our  duty  towards  France,  and  our  en- 
gagements with  the  foreign  powers,  do  not  permit  us  to  accept 
them,  and  you  must  not  again  apply  to  us  on  the  subject." 

The  stem  impatience  of  the  language  of  this  despatch* 
signed  by  Caulaincourt  and  by  Camot,  whose  attachment  to  the 
Emperor  was  not  to  be  doubted,  sufficiently  proves  to  what  an 
excess  of  wetgriness  his  vacillation  had  reduced  even  his  best 
friends.  Friendship  itself  revolted  against  this  blind  importii 
nity  of  hope.  Davoust  had  written  by  the  same  courier  to  the 
general  commanding  the  troops  of  the  department,  to  assist 
Becker  in  forcing  Napoleon  to  embark.  The  capitulation  of 
Paris,  concluded  with  the  enemy  on  the  same  day,  left  the 
government  no  further  power  of  temporisiiig  with  the  flBdlen 
Emperor. 

Becker  faithfully  communicated  these  orders  to  the  Em* 
peror  himself.  *'  Well,  then,"  said  Napoleon  to  him,  **  what 
do  you  think  of  the  matter  ?**  "  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
give  advice,"  replied  the  afflicted  general.  **  The  only  counsel 
I  can  venture  to  give  is  to  come  to  a  prompt  resolution,  and  to 
execute  it  without  losing  a  moment.  The  destiny  of  France 
may  be  accomplished  every  instant,  and  the  new  government 
may  send  persons  to  execute  new  orders  with  respect  to  you; 
from  that  moment  the  powers  which  I  hold  from  the  provisional 
government  will  cease,  and  you  may  be  threatened  with  unknown 
dangers."  **  But,"  replied  Napoleon,  with  an  inquiring  glance 
at  Becker,  **  in  any  case  you  would  be  incapable  of  delivering 
nie  up  ?*  "  You  know,"  replied  the  general,  "  that  I  would 
give  my  life  to  ensure  the  safety  of  your  flight ;  but  the  com- 
mandants of  the  frigates  will  be  under  the  orders  of  Louis  XVIII., 
and  will  not  recognise  mine."  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  Em- 
peror, •*  order  the  boats  necessary  for  conveyance  to  the 
Isle  of  Aix." 

The  boats  were  accordingly  hailed,  and  appioached  tho 
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quay.  The  Emperor  embarked  in  tnat  of  the  frigate  La  Saale, 
A  long  farewell  cry  from  the  shore  responded  to  the  strokes  of 
the  oars  which  bore  him  from  the  main  land.  Both  the  wind 
and  the  sea  were  rough  in  the  roads,  and  the  passage  from 
Rochefort  to  the  Isle  of  Aix  was  lonjg  and  wearisome.  The 
Emperor,  instead  of  lauding  on  the  island,  went  on  board  the 
Scude  frigate,  and  fixed  himself  there  for  the  night,  with  Ber- 
trand,  Becker,  Savaiy,  and  Goiirgaud. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  hour  at  which 
Loois  XVIII.,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  him  on  the  20th 
March,  after  having  traversed  Paris,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  who  in  him  hailed  the  wished-for  peace,  installed 
himself  once  more  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuiieries. 

.    AAA* 

At  daybreak  on  the  0th,  Napoleon  landed  at  the  Isle  of 
Aix.  The  people  and  the  regiment  of  marines  in  garrison 
hastened  to  the  shore  in  crowds,  eager  to  see  him,  and  rending 
the  air  with  their  acclamations.  His  exile  resembled  a 
triumph,  amidst  this  population  of  ships,  coasts,  and  camps. 
The  Emperor  reviewed  the  regiment,  and  after  going  through 
the  island,  and  tasting  the  last  pleasures  of  command,  he 
returned  to  his  frigate.  ThQ  maritime  prelect  waited  on  him 
there  with  final  orders  from  the  government  for  his  en^ 
barkation.  The  act  of  disembarking  him  again  upon  the 
French  territory  was  declared  high  treason.  The  Emperor 
still  rejecting  the  adventurous  offers  of  safety  which  were  made 
to  him  by  Captain  Baudin,  by  the  Danish  captain,  and  by  the 
young  naval  officers,  who  engaged  to  take  him  through  the 
cruisers  in  a  vessel  fast-sailing  but  hazardous,  resolved  to  go 
on  board  the  Bellerophon,  commanded  by  Captain  Maitland,  at 
anchor  off  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  with  a  brig,  which  composed  the 
English  cruising  s<]^uadron  there.  He  despatched  M.  de  Las 
Cases  on  board  to  negociate  with  Captain  Maitland,  and  to  ask  a 
pledge  of  safety  should  the  Emperor  take  refuge  on  board  his 
vessel. 

**.!  cm  enter  into  no  engagement^"'  said  Captain  Maitland. 


-■ir   -""^ 
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arr  •owj'.r  '.»Si'j*r  T^:  i±  e:  laisior  t-hl  iiit  T^r;*  if  the 
v.'utmr.  n  *.!«»■  ii*'ji!-'i»t«'.:r=i;r  iftf  ic  ^♦i:Li»2r:'i .  tr^t-  I  will 
•-fiaxft'Cin  j'jL  nft  Ei*v*rr '  3jl  fi*  Lis  I.i;=**a  'iiAmi;r  i^=i;&sied 
*/  ',t:.:»-.i:r.'.  yjtr.'.itrii  r  ii*  r:iilc  iZi-.v  iii»  frirEi**  i:  zuss.  or  a 
i*e--rjrt:.  "•**«{  zar^r^z  "^  ZzciSTnr  Xc'i'jr.cL  x.  itzarL.  the 
**fat.n  r»a*3j^  tnK  i^  tf:!!!.!  inrjt^-V  iii*  ir.rL'T^  r  i^iej  were 
*i:^ii--*ft     *-utn  lit  v:«Ji  ux*  XEinufirc  j-rrsiofr.  szii  H^i  ia 

^.ftis  :£«:  -rettftl-  cir  5:;^cl--:  -Jbt  ic:*  :f  y^cle:^  u>  the 
d<»]t»9e9»  ',^  Li*  ?'.T*:Tzr*»rr.-     Ht  5c*7ii?fii  t:   £7^*i  iL*  iiea  of 

Xaj^A*^JEiS    JJ/tkhiS^    ''    "lilt    Uuitrif  SlEiK-  LZji  tl   ZI^TjW  OOt   A 

&;r.:  v^  Lfc  C««  cf  5«:k=.r  d  ist'ih  in  Esrlisi;  but  in 
trjtt  cte^t  r.*  pT*  biiiiL*:'!  ij.iLii^  ftt  •:  :2je  itiess^cs  of  hie 
g'>v*n7;ia*i:t  "ni:]:.  rt^x-**:-:   Ji>  li*  rrr^iin.  ;r  Uae  cap uritr  of 

XXXI. 

L«/!  Ca.«><e«  retmsed,  and  gHxe  an  account  cf  this  Gonvena- 
tion  to  th*s  Em^TOT,  wLom  it  apx>carEd  ;o  discoange.  The 
htUerophm  aod  the  Ecglish  brig  arproeckcd  immediatelT  after 
the  <le[;aitare  of  Las  Cases,  and  each  took  post  at  one  of  the 
two  c^hanhels  of  the  roads,  to  preTent  the  nocturnal  flight  of  the 
inHHUtH.  T\t(i  captain  of  tbe  Medusa,  one  of  the  frigates,  ex- 
citr;d  by  the  gravitr  of  the  circnimstances,  and  bj  the  greatness 
r/f  th^  AhyjmI  confided  to  faim,  proposed  forcing  the  passage 
during  \\ni  night ;  in  uhich  case  he  would  devote  himself  to  the 
lidUroplum,  and  perish  under  its  guns  to  prevent  it  from  man> 
ofijvring,  while  the  SaaU,  fighting  and  crushing  the  brig, 
ffhould  carry  the  Em]:>eror  off  to  sea.  Napoleon  declined  an  act 
of  devotion  which  would  sacrifice  a  whole  crew  to  his  flight,  and 
jMiHHed  the  night  in  a  state  of  prolonged  indecision.  He  could 
not  hA  ignorant  that  this  indecision  would  result  in  the  un- 
avoidahio  capitulation  of  his  person,  since  tbe  entire  squadron 
of  Admiral  ilothnm,  being  warned  by  Captain  Maitlaud,  would 
|ir«)lit  by  thin  very  night  to  blorkade  the  roads.  He  resumed, 
(»r  pntlended  to  rcHunie,  the  idea  of  accepting  the  offer  to  cross 
the  ocean  in  the  Bayadere,  and  sent  General  Lallemand  to 
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concert  measures  with  Captain  Baudin.  At  the  same  time  he 
listened  again  to  the  proposition,  of  the  Danish  captain.  Some 
hours  later  he  had  his  luggage  and  equipage  put  on  board  tra- 
ding schooners  to  send  them  on  board  the  English  vessel,  where 
he  decided  on  going  himself.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
he  retraced  his  steps  once  more,  and  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Aix, 
where  he  installed  himself  in  the  hotel  of  the  director  of 
ei^neers. 

Days  were  passing  quicker  than  his  thoughts.     Lallemand 
iPefomed  from  the  Bayadere,  bringing  a  repetition  of  Captain 
Baudin  s  assurances  and  entreaties  ;  but  he  was  on  shore  and 
the  shore  held  him  back.  He  declined  the  offers  of  the  captain  of 
the  Bayadere,  which  he  had  solicited  a  second  time.   He  then  ap- 
peared to  accept  the  devotion  of  some  young  midshipmen,  who 
asked  him  to  equip  two  luggers,  fishermen's  vessels  anchored  in 
the  roads,  to  bring  them  under  shelter  of  the  land,  out  of  sight 
of  the  English  cruisers,  and  take  himself  with  them  across  the 
ocean.     He  purchased  the  two  barks,  appointed  their  crews, 
transhipped  his  baggage,  and  prepared  apparently  to  embark  in 
the  night.     At  midnight,  accordingly,  Becker  announced  to  the 
Emperor  that  all  was  ready:  "I  am  ready  to  go,"  said  the  Em- 
peror.    He  appeared  in  reality  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the 
shore,  but  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  members  of  his 
suite,  dispersed  and  separated  as  they  would  be  from  him  in 
these  little   vessels,   withheld    him.      Everybody  exclaimed, 
"  England  !'     '•  If  such  be  your  wish,"  said  Napoleon,  "  well, 
then!    we'll  go  to  England!"    A  grain  of  sand  made  him 
stumble  and  change  his  resolution. 

He  gave  one  more  night  to  the  vague  hope  which  had  lulled 
him  since  his  departure  from  Malmaison,  but  it  brought  him 
nothing  more  than  a  view  of  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons, 
which  was  flying  at  Rochefort  and  on  all  the  headlands  of  the 
coast.  He  sent  Las  Cases  again,  with  Savary  and  Lallemand, 
to  the  Bellerophon,  The  captain  told  them  that  he  was 
authorised  by  his  govemraentto  receive  Napoleon  and  his  suite 
on  board  his  ship  ;  but  that  he  could  not  guarantee  either  a  safe 
conduct  or  a  passport  to  go  from  England  to  the  United  States. 
^I  see  no  guarantee  in  that,"  said  Napoleon  to  his  friend^,  on 
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the  return  of  Lallemand.  The  Danish  captain  then  entreated 
to  have  the  preference.  Napoleon  took  the  opinions  of  all. 
With  the  exception  of  Lallemand  all  implored  him  to  confide 
himself  to  British  honour  ratha:  than  incur  the  perils  of  tho 
sea  and  of  unknown  and  perhaps  inhospitable  shores,  on  which 
the  waves  might  cast  him  £eu:  away  from  his  friends.  Ha 
yielded  to  persuasions  evidently  too  conformable  to  his  own  re- 
solutions, and  shutting  himself  up  in  his  chamber  he  wrote  to 
the  Prince  Eegent  of  England  the  following  letter,  wherein  will 
be  found,  in  the  accents  of  Mariusat  Mintumse,  the  appeal  of  a 
great  soul  stru^ling  with  the  extremities  of  fate  : 

*'  Your  Royal  Highness, — A  victim  to  the  factions  which 
distract  my  country,  and  to  the  enmity  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  I  have  terminated  my  political  career ;  and  I  come, 
like  Themistocles,  to  throw  myself  upon  the  hospitality  of  the 
British  people.  I  put  myself  tmder  the  protection  of  their 
laws,  which  I  claim  from  your  Eoyal  Highness,  as  the  meet 
powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  .my 
enemies. 

"  Rochefort,  July  13,  1816."  **  Napoleon. 

Conceived  as  it  was  between  the  country  which  refused 
him  a  throne,  and  the  ocean  which  refused  him  flight,  this 
letter,  the  epitaph  of  his  political  life,  was  worthy  of  being  iii«>- 
scribed  on  the  last  page  of  his  downfedl.  It  summed  up  with 
a  calm  and  sorrowful  majesty  what  he  had  been,  and  what  he 
consented  to  become.  The  master  of  Europe,  imploring  the 
hospitality  of  the  island  which  the  ocean  alone  had  preserved 
from  his  domination;  it  made  an  appeal* to  the  honour  and 
generosity  of  an  enemy,  which  ought  to  have  been  listened  to, 
if  England  had  more  highly  appreciated  the  moral  grandeur  of 
its  hospitality  than  the  political  safety  of  the  world.  England 
alone  might  have  committed  this  generous  imprudence;  but 
she  formed  a  part  of  the  European  crusade  against  the  man 
who  had  subdued  and  reduced  the  continent  to  servitude. 
Greatness  of  soul  may  be  expected  fix)m  a  court,  never  from  a' 
coalition.    Collective  acts  are  more  implacable  than  individual. 
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ones,  because  no  one  in  particular  bears  the  responsibility  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind.  A  statesman  is  sometimes  gnided  bj  the 
dictates  of  his  heart,  a  congress  of  kings  or  of  nations  solely  by 
those  of  policy.  Vengeance  counselled  reprisals,  policy  autho- 
rised the  sovereigns  and  the  nations  to  rely  no  more  on  the 
faith  of  a  man  Who  had  violated  his  word  by  tearing  the  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau,  and  returned,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  soil  and 
to  the  thrmie  which  he  had  renounced  by  that  treaty. 

It  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored,  for  the  dignity  and  the 
morality  of  history,  that  England  did  not  magnanimously  re- 
spond to  the  letter  of  Napoleon  by  granting  him  an  asylum. 
True  greatness  is  sovereign  wisdom.  We  are  never  deceived 
by  our  virtues. 

XXXII. 

Gourgaud  was  commissioned  to  bear  this  letter  to  London 
His  instructions  were  to  use  eveiy  effort  to  obtain  an  audience 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  a  personage  of  an  indolent  but  honourable 
mind,  of  wl^om  he  was  to  ask  for  Napoleon  a  country  residence 
at  a  short  distance  from  London,  promising,  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon,  that  he  would  engage  to  live  there  as  a  private 
individual ;  that  he  would  take  the  name  of  Muiron,  or  of 
Duroc,  two  of  his  military  companions  whom  he  had  loved 
and  lost,  and  whose  names  he  adopted  with  a  Ibnd  remem- 
brance, the  proof  of  an  honourable  tenderness  of  soul.  Further, 
that  he  would  accept  the  superintendence  of  a  commissioned 
officer  stationed  about  him. 

A  second  letter,  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
to  Captain  Maitland  by  the  marshal  of  the  palace,  Bertrand, 
acquainted  this  officer  that  Napoleon  would  go  at  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  Gourgaud  and 
Las  Cases,  the  bearers  of  these  letters,  departed  in  the  evening 
to  deliver  them  to  Captain  Maitland.  They  were  immediately 
put  on  board  a  light  vessel  which  conveyed  them  towards  the 
English  coast,  there  to  execute  their  mission. 

The  night  of  the  1 5tli  July  was  again  full  of  irresolutions 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  of  anxieties,  of  doubts,  and  of 
solicitations  to  change  his  mind  from  his  devoted  mariners. 
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who  vowed  to  withdraw  him  secretly  from  the  faithless  asylum 
which  he  was  demanding  from  his  enemies.  He  was  still  in 
a  state  of  hesitation  when  General  Becker  acquainted  him 
with  the  arrival  at  liochefort  of  M.  de  Rigny,  captain  of  a 
frigate,  and  nephew  of  the  Ahb6  Louis,  direct  from  Ghent, 
whither  he  had  followed  the  King,  and  now  commissioned,  it 
was  said,  to  arrest  Napoleon,  if  he  prolonged  any  further ' 
his  residence  on  a  French  island  where  he  was  an  outlaw. 

Napoleon  dressed  himself  as  if  for  one  of  the  grand 
ceremonials  of  his  life,  and  embarked  with  General  Becker 
and  his  officers  in  a  boat  which  immediately  put  him  on  board 
a  French  brig,  prepared  for  his  conveyance  to  the  English 
squadron.  Becker  went  on  board  the  brig  with  him,  and 
asked  permission  to  accompany  him  to  the  very  last  step 
he  should  take  on  a  French  deck.  *'  Do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
general,"  said  the  Emperor,  with  a  delicacy  of  sentiment 
which  attested  the  solicitude  of  a  man  of  honour  for  the  fame 
of  his  guardian.  "  Do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  we  must  be  mind- 
ful of  France.  If  you  accompanied  me  to  the  Belleivphoyij  it 
might  be  thought  that  you  had  delivered  me  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish. It  is  entirely  of  my  own  free  will  that  I  go  on  board 
the  English  cruiser ;  I  do  not  wish  France  to  lie  under  the 
suspicion  and  appearance  of  such  an  act  of  treacher}-.**  ^Then, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  Becker:  "Embrace  me,  general,**  ha 
said  to  him.  **  I  thank  you  for  all  the  care  you  have  taken  of 
me.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  known  you  sooner.  Farewell  !*• 
Becker,  moved  even  to  tears,  embraced  the  Emperor,  and  \vished 
him  greater  happiness  than  he  left  behind  him. 

XXXIII. 

The  brig  was  speedily  wafted  towards  the  Bellerophon, 
where  Napoleon  was  received  by  Captain  Maitland,  his  officers 
and  crew,  with  all  the  respect  and  etiquette  due  to  his  title, 
to  his  name,  and  to  his  misfortunes.  The  brig  then  departed, 
casting  over  the  waves  one  last  cr}- of  "  Vive  I'Empereur ! " 
The  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  all  the  ships  in  the  roads,  and 
the  Beoond  Empire  was  at  an  end.     Napoleon,  from  the  pcxyp' 
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of  an  English  man  of  war,  witnessed  the  disappearance,  with 
his  colours,  of  the  last  trace  of  his  sovereignty,  uncertain  if 
the  deck- upon  which  he  stood  was  an  asylum  or  a  prison. 

Admiral  Hotham,  an  officer  of  the  most  dignified  mind 
and  manners,  a  true  type  of  the  naval  aristocracy  of  £ng1and 
both  in  features  and  sentiments,  arrived  a  few  moments  after 
on  board  the  BeUerophon,  He  requested  permission  of  the 
Emperor,  who  had  already  retired  to  his  cabin,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  him,  and  conversed  respectfully  with  him.  On 
the  following  day  he  received  Napoleon  on  board  his  flag- 
ship, with  the  honours  due  to  a  sovereign  visiting  his  fleet. 
After  this  reception  the  Emperor  returned  to  the  Bellirophon, 
which  immediately  made  sail ,  for  Torbay.  He  was  there  re- 
joined by  Gourgaud,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  land  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  his  mission  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
The  BeUerophon  anchored  in  Plymouth  Sound,  where  the  port 
Admiral  Keith  received  the  Emperor  with  the  same  respectful 
consideration  which  had  been  evinced  for  him  in  the  squadron 
of  Admiral  Hotham.  The  curiosity  of  the  English  people  to 
contemplate  on  board  the  vessel  which  bore  the  fugitive  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  the  monument  of  so  great  a  vicissitude 
of  fate,  drew  crowds  of  boats  and  craft  around  the  Bellerophon, 
day  and  night.  Their  eagerness  took  the  aspect  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  for  men  are  disposed  to  admire  greatness  when  they 
cease  to  fear  it.  Napoleon  was  the  spoil  of  England,  and 
they  were  never  weary  of  looking  at  him.  The  spectacle  alone 
of  such  a  marvel  of  fortune  constitutes  an  era  in  life. 

Napoleon's  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  had  been  transmitted 
to  London  to  the  council  of  ministers.  Tliey  did  not  recognise 
to  themselves  the  right  of  deliberating  alone  on  the  fate  of  an 
enemy  who  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  of  a  war  waged  in  common  with  their  allies. 
They  looked  upon  Napoleon  as  the  captive  of  the  coalition,  merely 
thrown  as  a  deposit  into^  their  hands  ;  they  therefore  declined 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  between  a  state  of  captivity  and 
an  exercise  of  British  hospitality.  Necessity  alone  had  thrown 
Napoleon,  conquered,  and  without  a  footing  on  terra-firma^ 
nfm  the  deok  of  one  of  their  vessels;    Had  he  smrertdeibflte 
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the  field  of  battle  to  a  Eiissian,  a  Prussian,  or  an  Austrim 
officer,  would  .they  themselves  have  recognised  in  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  or  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  right  of  disposing  alone  of  the  common  enemy  ?  Evidently 
not ;  they  therefore  referred  the  matter  to  their  allies,  who 
made  the  following  declaration  on  tJie  subject : 

"  Article  I.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  regarded  by  the  powers 
who  signed  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  March  last,  as  their 
prisoner. 

*  Article  II.  He  is  specially  confided  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  British  government. 

"  Article  III.  The  allied  powers  will  appoint  commissioners, 
who  will  reside  on  the  spot  which  may  be  assigned  by  the 
British  government  for  the  residence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

England,  in  thus  accomplishing  the  duty  of  not  disposing  of 
a  collective  prisoner,  undertook,  nevertheless,  three  odious 
parts,  with  which  its  histoiy  will  remain  tainted  in  fixture  times: 
that  of  delivering  up  to  Europe  a  refugee,  not  taken  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  a  voluntary  suppliant  of  its  hospitality ;  that 
of  keeping  watch  alone  over  his  chains ;  and  finally,  that  of 
assigning  him  his  prison.  England,  the  champion  of  the 
world,  became  its  gaoler.  She  took  upon  herself  the  severity, 
the  distance,  and  the  maledictions  of  the  captivity.  Her  gloiy 
is  tarnished  by  it.  A  more  generous  hospitality  might  have 
been  less  hononrable  towards  the  allied  powers,  might  have 
afibrded  less  security  for  the  present,  but  would  have  exhibited 
more  humanity  and  more  majesty  in  the  page  of  history. 

XXXIV. 

Napoleon  consumed  the  six  days  passed  in  Plynumth 
Sound  in  conjectures  on  his  own  fate,  in  gazing  on  the  English 
coast,  and  in  receiving  impressions  of  his  popularity  so  powerful 
in  the  minds  of  his  enemies,  shown  by  the  avidity  with  which 
they  sought  a  glance  at  his  profile  as  he  paced  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  poop  of  the  BeUerophon,  He  measored  bis 
own  greatness  by  their  curiosity,  and  derived  a  sad  vafpU' 
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ment  from  this  spectacle  of  himself.  His  mind  resinned  its 
serenity  in  this  state  of  repose.  He  had  reached  the  extremity 
of  his  ruin,  but  this  ruin  was  still  glorious. 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  Bellerophon  brought  him  back  to 
Torbay,  where  Admiral  Gockbum  awaited  him  on  board  the 
'Northumberland*  Here  his  sword  was  taken  from  him  as  from 
a  prisoner  of  war.  He  became  indignant,  and  blushed  more  for 
his  enemies  than  for  himself.  The  admirals  blushed  them- 
selves, and  respected  this  susceptibility  of  the  warrior.  Ber- 
trand,  Savary,  Lallemand,  and  Gt)urgaud,  his  militaiy  com- 
panions and  followers,  were  likewise  disarmed.  Before  quitting 
the  vessel,  which  had  hitherto  borne  him  and  his  friends,  to  go 
on  board  the  Northumberland^  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  part 
with  some  of  his  followers.  Even  Savary  was  taken  from  him, 
and  be  was  only  left  Bertrand,  Madame  Bertrand,  and  their 
ohildren ;  Las  Cases  and  his  son,  M.  and  Madame  Monfholon, 
Goiirgaud,  and  his  most  attached  servants.  He  bade  adieu  to 
all  the  others,  and  receiving  in  that  moment  of  emotion  the 
tidings  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  shut  himself  up  alone  in  his 
cabin,  where  he  was  heard  to  weep.  The  man,  who  had  not 
shed  a  tear  over  the  bodies  of  400,000  men,  strewing  the 
snows  of  Russia  with  a  continuous  line  of  dead,  over  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Leipsic,  over  the  lost  empire  at  Fontainebleau, 
or  over  Waterloo,  the  tomb  of  his  last  army,  wept  with  shame 
<m  reading  the  details  of  the  second  occupation  of  Paris,  and  on 
tearing^  from  his  heart  the  small  number  of  friends,  companions 
of  his  exile,  grudged  him  by  the  harshness  of  his  enemies^  He 
was  already  apprised  that  St.  Helena  was  the  place  appointed 
for  bis  future  residence. 

Having  concealed  his  tears  for  a  moment,  though  unable  to 
stifle  the  noise  of  his  sobs,  he  resumed  the  majesty  of  his  mis- 
fortune, and  went  on  board  the  Northumberland.  There  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  protest,  the  first  reprisal  of  his 
ill  fortune,  against  the  English  government.  It  was  his  appeal 
to  history,  which  is  bound  to  record  it. 

**  1  hereby  solemnly  protest,"  he  said,  reading  this  act  ad- 
dressed to  ^tuhty — '*  I  protest  in  the  face  of  heaven'  and 
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mankind,  against  the  violation  of  my  most  sacred  rights,  in 
forcibly  disposing  of  my  person  and  liberty.  I  came  voluntarilj 
on  board  the  Belleroplwn;  I  am  not  the  prisoner,  I  am  the 
guest  of  England. 

"  When  once  on  board  the  BeUerophon  I  was  entitled  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  Britbh  people.  If  the  government,  in  giving 
the  captain  of  the  BeUerophon  orders  to  receive  me  and  my 
follov^ers,  only  wished  to  lay  a  snare,  it  has  forfeited  its  honour, 
and  disgraced  its  flag. 

"  If  this  act  be  consummated  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the 
English  henceforth,  to  talk  of  their  sincerity,  their  laws,  and 
liberties.  British  faith  will  have  been  lost  in  the  hospitality  of 
the  BeUerophon, 

**  I  appeal  to  history.  It  will  say,  that  an  enemy,  who  for 
twenty  years  made  war  against  the  English  people,  came  spon- 
taneously in  the  hour  of  misfortune  to  seek  an  asylum  under  their 
laws.  What  more  striking  proof  could  he  give  of  his  esteem 
and  confidence  ?  But  how  did  England  reply  to  such  an  act  of 
magnanimity  ?  It  pretended  to  hold  out  a  hospitable  hand  to 
this  enemy ;  and  on  giving  himself  up  with  confidence  he  was 

immolated ! 

(Signed)        Napoleon. 

"  BeUerophon f  (at  sea,)  Friday,  August  4,  1815." 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  August  the  Northumberland  got 
under  weigh  and  made  sail  for  St.  Helena.  At  daybreak  the 
next  moming  the  coast  of  France  weis  still  in  sights  Napoleon 
gazed  on  it  for  a  long  time,  and  when  at  length  it  melted  away 
in  the  distance,  he  exclaimed :  ''  Farewell  I  land  of  tbe  brave  1'* 
Ue  then  assumed  the  idle  and  careless  life  of  a  passenger  on 
board  ship  during  a  voyage,  which  suspends  all  acdon,  and  lolls 
the  thoughts  to  rest 

We  shall  now  leave  him  progressing  towards  his  island  and 
towards  the  memory  of  bis  deeds,  and  resume  the  recital  of 
events  from  which  his  great  destiny  has  drawn  us,  with  the 
unlimited  power  of  human  affairs,  which  never  palpitate  mora 
effectually  than  in  the  heart  of  a  great  man  vanquished  and 
OQ^iving  his  destiny. 


BOOK   TWENTY-NINTH, 

WdUngtODf  ■fter  tht  Battle  of  Waterloo^His  despatch  to  the  Duke  de 
Bcny — ^Hit  letter  to  Dumouriex — He  enters  Franee-^Hh  proclama- 
tion t«  the  French  people — ^He  writes  to  the  Duke  de  Feltre  and  to 
IC.  de  Talleyrand — Entrance  of  Louis  XVIII.  into  France — Con- 
Deraices  of  Haguenati — ^Wellington's  reply  to  the  French  Ple&ipoten- 
tiariea-^Dismissal  of  M.  de  Blaoas— Louis  XVIIL  at  Cateau- 
Cambrteia— His  jurodamation  to  the  French — He  arrives  at  Cam- 
bray — Second  proclamation  to  the  French^Intrigues  of  Fouchf  with 
the  Provisional  Government  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons^Davoust 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Arrojr—Efibrts  of  Mestrt. 
de  Vitrolles  and  Onvrard  amongst  the  Chiefii  of  the  Army — The 
Provisional  Government  ordera  M.  de  VitroUea  to  be  arrested—- HIa 
Flight — ^Address  of  several  generals  to  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives— Conference  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers — Plenipotentiaries  sent  lo 
Wellington  and  Blucher  to  negociate  an  armistice— Conferences  o« 
the  Plenipotei^ithines  witii  Wellington — Blueher  crosses  to  the  left 
bank  of  the/Seine— Situation  of  France — Strength  of  the  Army— 
Bzeelmans  attacks  and  routs  a  corps  of  Prussian  cavalry — Council  of 
Government— Council  of  War  at  La  Villette~Ii  authorises  Davonst 
to  capitulate— Application  of  Davoust  to  Blticher — Blucher^s  reply — 
Fonch6  sends  Colonel  Macirone  to  Wellington,  and  Genenil  Tromelin 
to  Blucher — Conferences  at  St.  Cloud— Capitulation  of  Paris-^ 
Adoption  of  the  Convention  of  St.  Cloud  by  the  Chamber  of 
Bepresentative»-^Agitation  of  the  people — Opposition  of  the  Army— 
Entrance  of  the  English  and  Prussians  into  Paris — The  Chamber  of 
Eepresenlatives — Vote  of  the  Constitution — Interview  between  Wel« 
Imgton  and  Fouch6  hi  Keuilly — Presentation  of  Fouchft  to  the  King, 
Louis  XVIII.,  by  M.  de  TalIeyraQd"«Conferenee»— Kominaitfon  of 
Foiich6  to  the  Ministry  of  Police  ■  Coipposition  of  the  Ministry- 
Interview  between  Louis  XVXII.  and  JL  de  Chateaubriand — Con- 
ferences of  the  Provbional  Government— Oecupation  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  expulsion  of  the  Commission  by  Blueher — Dispersion  of  tht 
Chamber  of  Peeris — M.  Decaies  shuts  up  the  Chamber  of  Represen- 
tatives— Impotence  of  La&yette— Interview  between  Camot  and 
Foueh& 

■      I.    . 

The  evening  before  tbe  batde  of   Waterloo,  the  Duke    of 
Wflliiieton,  anticipating  that  a  more  BOCcessfuI  rotolt  VooU 
III.  3 
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attend  Napoleon's  attack  upon  the  forest  of  Soignies,   and 
already  preparing  an  eventual  retreat  of  his  own  army,  which 
would  have  laid  open  Brussels  and  Oheut,  had  written  to  the 
Duke  de  Berry,  to  induce  Louis  XVIII.  to  quit  Ghent  at  the  first 
signal.     At  that  residence  of  the  King  all  was  distrust  and  ub« 
certainty ;  for  they  had  heen  so  much  accustomed  to  the  triumphs 
of  Napoleon  that  neither  the  still  unknown  genius  of  Welling- 
ton, nor  the  fiery  bravery  of  Blucher  could  restore  confidence  to 
the  fugitive  court.     The  King  prepared  himself  with  resigna- 
tion to  carry  still  farther,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  seas,  his  tent 
and  his  government.   The  noise  of  the  cannon  had  resounded  the 
whole  day  of  the  18th  June  even  upon  the  heights  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ghent.     Sinister  tidings  spread  at  Brussels  by  the  fugitive 
English  camp  followers,  which  reached  with  customary  exagge- 
rations the  ears  of  the  King  and  the  princes,  had  made  of  this  day, 
which  restored  to  them  both  country  and  throne,  a.  day  of 
anguish,  of  panic,  and  despair.     Their  fate  was  deciding  >iit  a 
distance  sufficiently  near  for  them  to  experience  all  its  atten- 
dant emotions,  but  too  remote  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
vicissitudes.     Wellington,  however,  hastened  during  the  night 
which  followed  the  battle  to  reassure  them.     He  wxpte  with 
his  own  hand  to  the  Duke  de  Berry,  commauder-in-chiaf  of. the 
little  army  of  the  King  at  Alost,  announcing  the  victory.    -"As 
I  expect  to  pass  the  frontier  to-morrow,"  wrote  the  victotious 
general,  "  I  beg  of  your  Royal  Highness  to  advance  and  join 
us.     I  write  also  to  the  King  to  request  him  to  put  himself  in 
motion  by  the  same  route." 

On  the  same  night  he  wrote  to  General  Damooriez,  that  old 
French  deserter,  who  closely  watched  the  war  against  his 
country,  and  to  whom  Wellington  gave  an  account  of  his 
suocesses,  as  a  scholar  to  a  master  in  the  art  of  war.  "  Yoa 
will  learn  what  I  have  done,"  he  said,  "  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
satisfied.  I  have  never  witnessed  such  a  battle,  nor  grinad 
such  a  victoiy,  and  I  hope  we  have  done  with  Bonaparte !  Wa 
are  going  to  pursue  him  while  he  lives." 

The  following  day  he  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
French  people  on  crossing  the  frontier,  to  announce  to  them 
that  he  was  entering  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  not  Man 
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enemy  but  a  liberator,  and  to  assist  them  in  throwing  off  the 
joke  of  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  with  whom.no  one  could 
haya  either  trace  or  peace.  He  recommended  the  most 
scrupalous  discipline  to  his  army. 

The  Duke  also  wrote  to  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  minister  of 
war  to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent,  to  urge  the  King,  whose  pre- 
sence was  very  necessary,  to  follow  his  steps,  and  to  present 
himself  to  the  French  people,  who  were  imploring  his  return 
iod  his  mediation.  '*  We  already  find,"  he  said,  **  the  white 
flag  flying  in  the  towns  and  villages.  The  defeat  of  Napo- 
leon's army  is  more  decisive  than  was  at  first  imagined.  The 
soldiers  are  going  in  bodies  to  their  homes,  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  are  selling  their  horses  in  the  country  they  pass 
timnigh;  the  in&ntry  are  throwing  away  their  arms  and  dispers- 
ing to  return  to  their  dwellings.  There  are  more  than  $2,000 
inoskets  to  be  picked  up  in  the  forest  of  Mormal." 

He  summoned  the  officers  commanding  garrisons,  and  the 
general  who  occupied  Oambray,  to  surrender  their  arms  to  the 
King  of  France.  Finally,  pre  occupied  himself,  as  much  as  the 
ministers  of  Louis  XVIII.,  with  the  apprehension  of  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  amongst  the  allied  powers  as  to  restoring  the 
throne  to  the  King,  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  from  Gateau- 
Gambresis,  where  that  prince  had  arrived  immediately  after 
him : 

"  The  King  has  arrived,  and  has  been  received  by  the  in- 
habitants with  the  transports  of  joy  that  I  expected.  I  am 
sorry  you  have  not  accompanied  ^e  King  here  :  it  is  I  who 
have  anxiously  entreated  his  Majesty  to  enter  France  with  us, 
because  I  was  desirous,  by  his  presence,  of  giving  to  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  all  the  results  it  ought  to  have ;  and  because,  fore- 
iMeing  that  his  Majesty  would  encounter  a  serious  crisis  in  the 
recovery  of  his  throne,  above  all,  when  we  should  approach 
Paris,  I  wished  the  King  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  scene 
which  was  to  decide  his  fate.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  yoii  had 
known  the  considerations  which  have  directed  me  in  this  matter, 
you  would,  instead  of  advising  the  Bang  at  Mons  not  to  enter 
BVmce,  have  given  his  Majesty  a  different  counsel." 

In  another  letter,  the  Duke  of  Wellihgtoh  more  clearly 
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expressed  his  apprehension,  if  Louis  XVIII.  did  not  bftsten 
to  resume  his  rights  as  a  sovereign,  taking  the  crown  by  his 
own  will  and  that  of  his  people,  that  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  might  abandon  the  cause  of  the  legitimate  soYereign, 
and  transfer  his  right  to  some  other  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  or  of  the  family  of  Napoleon. 

The  King,  deaf  to  the  counsels  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and 
heeding  only  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  advanced  wilh 
his  little  court  and  army  towards  Cambray.  He  was  leooiTed 
eveiywhere  as  the  natural  mediator  between  the  peoj^e  and 
the  foreign  powers.  Independent  of  the  Royalist  sentimenti, 
more  developed  in  the  north  and  west  than  in  the  centre  of 
France,  and  which  urged  the  people  forward  to  receive  him, 
the  instinct  of  public  safety  predominated  over  the  negodatipiis 
of  all  parties,  and  evidently  invited  this  prince  a  second  time. to 
pacify  and  preserve  the  soil  from  the  reprisals  of  Eoiope. 
Nothing  could  resist  this  general  current  of  opinion  and  good 
sense  in  France.  The  tangled  web  of  the  20th  of  March  un- 
ravelled itself  eveiywhere  on  the  approach  of  the  King.  .  At 
Paris  only,  the  centre  of  all  intrigues  and  all  factions,  Na- 
poleonist,  Orleanist,  military,  or  parliamentary,  there  were 
still  some  difficulties  to  be  solved. 

II.  r 

Lafayette,  Sebastiani,  and  Lafordt,  the  plenipotentiariM 
appointed  by  Fouch6  to  go  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  alli€4 
powers  to  pursue  the  shadow  of  a  negociation,  the  THfiyTijug  oa 
which  we  have  before  explained,  obtained  nothing  but  evasive 
respect  and  procrastination.  At  Haguenau,  the  temporaiy 
residence  of  the  two  emperors  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  these 
sovereigns  had  eluded  the  audiences  demanded  by  the  envoys. 
M.  de  Lafayette,  who  reckoned  on  his  name,  and  on  some 
personal  intercourse  which  he  had  had  the  year  before  with 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
attempted  in  vain  to  renew  it,  with  the  view  of  drawing  him 
into  some  ill-defined  plan  of  modified  empire,  or  of  royal^ 
impaired  by  the  illegitimacy  of  the  crown.    Alexander  refused 
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to  see  him.  The  eoYereigns  contented  themselTes  ynA- 
naming  coihmismoners,  before  whom  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  to  be  admitted  to  prodace  the  bases  of  their  nego- 
ciations.  These  conferences,  which  were  only  a  diTersion  for 
Fouch^,  were  ako  nothing  more  on  the  part  of  the  allied 
powers  than  an  act  of  aimless  complaisance.  They  were  oon^ 
stmied  in  idle  conyersations,  in  which  they  spoke  of  the  throne 
of  France  for  Napoleon  II.,  for  the  Di^e  d'Orleans,  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  or  for  the  King  of  Saxony.  These  chimeras 
of  the  Boimpartidt  party,  who  only  sought  to  aT<Hd  a  total  con- 
tradiction  of  the  revolution  of  the  SQth  of  March,  did  not  even 
obtain  the  honour  of  a  serious  refutation.  If  it  was  humiliat- 
ing to  the  Bonaparte  faction,  or  the  enemies  of  the  Bourbons, 
again  to  receive  Louis  XVIII.,  imposed  upon  them  by  neces* 
sity  and  by  Victory,  but  accepted  by  the  opinions  of  a  ma- 
jority  of  the  people,  it  was  a  thousand  times  more  shameful  to 
solicit  from  the  complaisance  of  the  sovereigns  who  had  con- 
quered Bonaparte,  a  foreign  prince  unknown  to  the  conntiy. 
M.  de  Lafayette,  and  M.  de  Lafor^t,  exhibited  in  these  con- 
ferences as  little  political  good  sense  as  of  real  national  spirit. 
Sebastiani  appeared  better  to  appreciate  the  force  and  propriety 
of  circumstances.  "  The  French  people,"  he  said,  '*  are  still 
free  in  their  dioice ;  they  have  pronounced  for  nothing ;  they- 
only  ask  for  peace,  and  the  re-establishment  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  Europe."  The  conferences,  after  these 
short  ramblings  of  mere  words,  were  put  an.  end  to  by  the 
English  commissioner,  '^ho,  in  concert  with  his  colleague$» 
dedared  that  lie  had  no  power  to  stipulate  anything. 

IIL 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  replied  with  more  politeness*  but 
also  with  more  frankness,  to  sudi  of  the  plenipotentiaries  as 
bad  been  directed  to  his  head  quarters,  and  to  thait  of  Blusher. 
He  did  ndt  dissemble  from  them,  that  in  his  opinson  the  i&rst 
Condition  of' any  armistice,  or  of  any  negeciation,  waa  the  le^ 
cognition  of  th6  rights:  of  Louis  XVIII.*  expelled  fromthi 
ihrSmhy  a  c^^^red  ^tioiii,  add  re^Aitanngiwitbi&ll  righH 
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Obli^e^^^  devour  tW  imuk  in  aileoieQ.,  Thi^  wft$.t)|0  first 
time  tiiift  the  voice  whiokkad  sbftken  thq  wo4d.founjl  «o  eolM^ 
m  Fans  to  repeat  it. 

»  X* 

The  Emperor  hi^  ac^ccelj  d^^xted  &€  Matmaison  wbMft 
Fouchi^  and  the  members,  of  tb9  commisiii<mit  m  ek>eMem»  %»: 
pahlic  opinion  and  th^  wishes  e£  the  Ohasab^fs^  apffA^ksA 
plenipotentiaries  to.  go  and  nc^oeiata  for  ».  su^p^n^iona  of  ho9r. 
tilities,  or  for  peace,  at  the  head-quarters  of  WeAfogWiNL  mA 
Blucher.  These  en.vo|p»  wer«  adroitly  choseii.fiJQm  iMs^ngslithe 
important  member^  a(  both  Chambe^  who^  since  hift  rev^naas^ 
had  shown  themselves  most  hostile  to  Napoleon  aiftflt  his  family;, 
and  who,  bj  their  previous,  eaveera  and  paibrietio  epinloss,  had 
g^ven  .the  most,  apparent,  pledgjss  lor  the  i^df^pendenm  of  tiKi 
country.  These  were,  Sebastianit,  both  a  soMA»r  andt  «  iipk^ 
matist,  who  had  long  been  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  but  was 
now  detached  from  him^  embMit^ed*  aUiedto  the.  higk  Bour- 
bon aristocracy,  through  the  house  of  Goigny,  into  which  he  had 
married,  and  too  intelligent  nol  to  know  that  between  Loyis 
XVIII.  and  Napoleon  there  was  nothing  but  chimeras  and 

ImpoasibLLities* 

D^ArgfiusoHf  a  man  of  pvobity  and  patriotism^  winhont  re« 
pognance  to  the  Bourbons,  of  whom  his  high  birth  had  mode 
him  a  natural  adherent^,  but  sufficiently  independent  in  oharaeter 
to  sacrificet  if  necessaiyt  even  hia  binth  to  his  tlmost.  radicikL 
opinions ;  m  othev  respeots,  a  man  easily  deecaved  evaHithroiii^ 
his  virtues. 

PontecoulaiKU  possessed  of  an  hoiiest;he«rt^  odc^  jnd^awnt,  m 
seal  devoid .  of  fanaticism  and  ^regndioe,  ietrmeidy  a  eonrtiefv 
and  subsequently  a  modemte  revolutioBist,  some  time  attaehMl 
to  the  Empire,  but  always  to  honour,  wllioh  wae  the  guiding 
star  of  his  life.  He  was  more  capable  thaaany  ona  of  saving  tifa« 
dignity  of  his  country  while  yielding  to  tba  necessity  of  the 
times,  and  accepting  a  liberal  restoration  whioh  was  net  r^pag^ 
nant  either  to  his  name  or  his  recollections. 

I^oret,  an  old  ambassadior  tf  theipepohfeaad  ^Nqpshaiii 
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oonviaced  of  the  necessity  of  peace,  and  oapable  of  negjMlintllig 
it,  if  there  had  be^i  grounds  for  negociation. 

Finally,  Lafayette,  one  of  the  most  violent,  oppoiiientfl  cC 
Napoleon  when  down,  to  prevent  him  from  rising  again ;  de^ 
ceived  after  his  fall,  by  the  vague  hope  of  raiskig  a  republic 
upon  his  ruins,  postponing  his  own  part  to  anotheroppojrtunity, 
always  patient,  always  deceived,  always  on  the  watob  foi:  his 
time,  and  accepting  in  this  delusive  negooialion.  the  shadow  of 
a  part  that  was  not  repugnant  to  the  iaportsiic^  of  his.  name. 

Benjamin  Constant,  the  friend  of  Lafayette  and  of  SebasN^ 
tiani,  en^rrassed  at  once  between  the  liberal  oppositicm  which 
he  had  betrayed,  and  the  imperial  favour  which  had  crumbled 
under  his  feet,  was  appointed  secretiury  to  this  congress  of  ne^ 
gociators.  This  was,  for  a  man  of  so  many  fleu^esi  an  adsoit 
means  of  appearing  to  serve  at  the  same  time  a  remnant  of  the^ 
Napoleon  cause  in  the  cause  of  the  country  and  of  peace.  In^ 
terposed»  in  the  eyes  of  the  patriots,  between  France  and  the 
foreign  powers,  he  thus  issued  again  from  the  ruins  of  the  9K)th 
March  and  of  Waterloo,  by  the  outlet  of  a  capitulation  in  whieli 
he  would  appear  at  least  to  have  stipulated  for  liberty.  He 
was  too  clear-sighted  to  see  anything  else  in  this  phantom  of  a 
negociation. 

XI. 

The  instructions  given  by  the  provisional  government  to 
these  negociators  were  to  the  effect  that  the  basts  of  their  na* 
gociation  should  be  the  integrity  of  the  French  terhtoxy,  tfaa 
exclusion  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  recognition  of  Napoleon  III.. 
In  case  these  three  bc^ses  should  not  be  accepted  by  the  aTliaSy 
the  negociators  were  to  combine  all  their  eflbrts  to  obtain  an 
armistice.  The  first  part  of  these  instructions  was  evidently 
nothing  more  than  a  dead  letter^  intended  sqldy  to  lull  for  a. 
few  days  longer  the  little  that  remained  of  Bonapartist  enthur 
sil^m  in  the  Chambers  and  amongst  the  people.  The  armur 
tice  was  the  only  serious  part  This  armistice^  if  not  granted^, 
would  evince  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chambers  the  efforts 
of  Fouche  and  his  colleagues  to  have  a :negoc]dtioii>in  &rVOiirol 
^  Micof  NanoliNiii;  but  if  pbtiuMIl,  it  it^qUgiTft^to  MfMI^' 
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a  foretaste  of  peace,  which  it  desired  too  passionately  to  wish 
for  a  renewal  of  the  war  at  the  expiration  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  and  it  would  give  time  for  the  seeds  of  iuperialisni 
to  die  in  Paris,  and  for  those  of  restoration  to  spring  forth; 
ripen,  and  fructify. 

Fouch6,  by  this  feigned  hope  of  success,  which  in  reality  he 
did  not  entertain  in  an  impossible  negociation,  did  not  deceiTe 
himself,  though  he  deceived  all  parties  alike,  imperialist,  re- 
publicaxit  libera],  and  Orleanist.  Everything  indicates  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Bignoii,  and  of 
D'Argenson,  a  man  whose  own  candour  laid  him  open  to  dece^ 
tion,  all  the  other  negociators  had  their  cue  from  Fouche,  and 
that  in  reality  they  had  but  one  object — the  armistice.  Every 
thing  that  has  been  written,  then  and  since,  about  the  pretended 
hopes  of  this  negociation,  is  a  deception  which  those  diplomar 
tists  wished  to  prolong  beyond  the  event,  on  the  Bonapartist 
or  Orleanist  parties  in  France.  The  decision  of  history  lies  in 
the  will  of  the  allied  powers  and  the  wishes  of  Fouche.  Neither 
the  allies,  as  eonquerors,  nor  Fouch^,  sold  through  the  interest 
of  his  ambition  to  Louis  XVIII.,  wished  for  anything  else  than 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 


XII. 

Fouche  was  conducting  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  triple 
negociation :  official  with  the  allies,  through  the  negociators 
whose  mission  we  have  just  narrated  ;  confidential  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  he  solicited  to  interest  himself 
with  the  court  of  Ghent  to  obtain  the  most  liberal  declarations 
for  France ;  finally,  of  an  intimate  character  with  Louis  XVIII. 
to  whom  he  wished  to  send  M.  de  Vitrotles  to  urge  him  to 
throw  himself  between  his  people  and  the  foreign  invaders. 
M.  de  Vitrolles,  whose  officious  and  volunteer  negociation  in 
1814,  between  the  royalists  of  Paris  and  the  Count  dArtois 
we  have  already  seen,  had  acquired  a  certain  importance  by 
his  activity  and  his  intermeddling  between  all  the  parties  n 
the  court  of  the  Count  d*Artois.  Commissioned  by  the  King 
a  a»a[t  tiae  tofi^  the  2()th  Maidi,  tb  go  And  ndito  TooImM 
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agftinst  the  Emperor,  he  had  succeeded  there  for  a  few  days  I 
hut  heing  soon  arrested  hy  General  Ghartran,  and  conducted  to 
Paris  to  be  tried  there,  he  had  been  imprisoned  at  Vincennes. 
His  connection  ¥rith  Gaulaincourt  and  with  Fouche  procured 
him  his  liberty,  on  the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  immediately 
after  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor.  Fouche  commissioned 
him,  the  very  day  he  had  appointed  negociators  to  the  allied 
powers,  to  exclude  the  Bourbons,  to  go  and  invite  Louis  XVI 1 1.. 
to  hasten  his  return  to  France. 

*'  You  see,"  he  said  to  him,  "  the  extreme  embarrassment 
of  my  position.  For  the  last  three  months  I  have  risked  my 
head  eveiy  day  for  the  cause  of  France,  of  peace,  and  of  the 
King,  llie  Ghamber  has  proclaimed  Napoleon  II.,  which  is  a 
I»*eliminary  step  towards  tiie  Bourbons.  It  was  an  indirect 
measure,  but  this  impossible  name  reassures  simple  and  syste- 
matic men  who  imagine,  like  my  colleague  Gamot,  that  the 
safety  of  France  and  of  liberty  exists  in  this  chimera  of  a 
liberal  Empire  under  a  child  who  is  the  prisoner  of  Europe. 
They  must  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  this  delusion  for  a  few  days ; 
it  will  last  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  Napoleon. 
Camot  and  his  friends  feed  themselves  with  vain  words«  pro- 
vided those  words  recall  liberty  and  patriotism.  After  this 
period  of  superannuated  partisans  of  Napoleon  II.,  that  of  the 
partisans  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  will  have  its  turn.  This 
prince,"  added  Fouche,  intentionally  magnifying  the  importance 
of  this  faction  in  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Vitrolles,  "  can  boast  here  of 
numerous  partisans." 

This  faction,  however,  was  then  very  limited,  and  possessed 
no  other  consequence  than  in  some  coteries  of  diplomatists  and 
imperialists,  eager  to  reconcile  their  defection  from  the  Empire 
witli  their  repugnance  to  the  Bourbons.  They  gfeve  no  serious 
disquietude  to  Fouche ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  assisted  to  enhance 
the  price  of  bis  services  with  the  King,  by  exaggerating  the 
obstacles  that  he  wished  to  assume  the  honour  of  vanquishing 
in  his  cause. 

M.  de  "Vitrolles,  alarmed  at  this  false  confidence  of  Foucb§, 
declined  going  to  Ghent,  that  he  might  remain  at  Paris  to 
watxKh.  there,  in  the  interest  of  Louis  XyiII.>  and  the  Qc^mt 
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d*  Artois,  the  pretended  plots  of  the  Orleans  faction.  This  wa0 
all  that  Fouch6  wished ;  for  he  had  at  Ghent  confidential  agents' 
enough  between  himself  and  the  princes,  and  be  well  knew  tlm^ 
M.  de  VitroUes  would  not  £eu],  in  his  correspondence  with  tbe^ 
Count  d* Artois,  to  enhance  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  Orleanist  party  and  the  merit  of  Fouche.  M.  de  Viti'ol'fes 
merely  requested  the  minister  to  answer  to  him  for  his  liberty 
and  his  head,  should  he  remain  in  Paris. 

♦•  Your  head !  "  replied  Fouch^,  with  a  smile ;  ••  how  can  I 
guarantee  that  to  you  when  I  am  not  sure  of  my  own  ?  All  I 
can  do  is  to  promise  you  that  they  shall  both  fall  together!  ** 
M.  de  Yitrolles,  a  man  eminently  calculated  for  double  confi- 
dences and  secret  diplomacies,  received  from  Fouch^  numerousT 
passports  for  Qhent,  to  be  used  by  his  agents,  and  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  minister  every  day  to  discuss  with  him  the  interests 
of  the  King. 

XIII. 

Before  he  departed  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  Bergamin  Constant  went  to  take  leave  of  the  Emperor. 
This  negociator  having  asked  him  in  what  part  of  the  globe  he 
meant  to  choose  an  asylum  to  finish  his  days  removed  from 
the  throne,  "  I  have  not  yet  decided,"  replied  the  Emperor,  in 
a  tone  of  indifference  to  his  own  fate.  **  Flight  I  disdain ;  and» 
moreover,  why  should  I  not  remain  where  I  am  ?  What  can 
the  allied  powers  do  to  a  disarmed  man?  I  shall  live  in 
this  retreat  with  a  few  friends  who  will  continue  attached  not 
to  my  power  but  to  my  person.** 

He  amused  himself  with  anticipating  the  nature  of  this 
private  life,  so  peaceable  and  free  from  care,  as  if  past  grandeur 
was  unheeded,  and  he  could  descend  at  a  single  step  from 
the  throne  to  a  private  station. 

"  If  they  do  not  choose  to  leave  me  here,**  he  said,  **  where 
would  they  like  me  to  go?  To  England?  But  there  my 
residence  would  be  either  ridiculous  or  disquieting.  No  one 
would  believe  that  I  could  be  tranquil  there.  Every  mial 
would  be  suspected  of  bringing  me  to  your  coast;  I  should 
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be  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law;  I  should  compromise  all 
my  friends;  and  hy  dint  of  saying,  *  There  he  is  come  at 
last/  I  should  at  length  he  tempted  to  come  in  earnest. 
America  would  he  more  suitahle.  I  could  live  there  with 
dignity;  but,  after  all,  what  have  I  to  apprehend  in  staying 
where  I  am?  What  sovereign  could  persecute  me  without 
dishonouring  himself?  To  one  of  them  I  have  returned  the 
half  of  his  conquered  states,  and  how  many  times  has  the 
other  pressed  my  hand,  felicitating  himself  on  being  the  friend 
of  a  great  man !  I  shall  see,  however.  I  do  not  wish  to 
struggle  against  open  force.  I  arrived  at  Paris  to  combine 
our  lost  resources^- 1  have  been  abandoned  with  the  same 
fecility  that  I  was  received !  Well,  let  them  efface,  if  possible, 
this  double  stain  of  weakness  and  frivolity  !  They  should  at 
least  cover  it  with  some  struggle,  some  glory!  Let  them 
do  for  their  country  what  they  will  no  longer  do  for  me !  But 
I  do  not  hope  it,**  he  added,  with  an  incredulous  accent. 
"  They  give  me  up  to-day,"  they  say,  "  to  save  France,  but 
to-morrow  they  will  give  up  France  to  save  their  own  heads ! " 

XIY. 

Another  of  his  visitors  having  congratulated  bim  on  the 
departure  of  the  plenijiotentiaries  commissioned  to  present 
to  the  allied  powers  the  recognition  of  his  dynasty  as  the 
ultimatum  of  France:  "No,"  he  replied,  "the  ^lies^are. 
too  much  interested  in  imposing  the  Bourbons  upon  you  to 
give  my  son  the  crown !  The  names  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
belie  their  instructions.  Lafayette,  Fontecoulant,  and  Sebas- 
tiani  are  my  enemies ;  they  have  conspired  against  me ;  the 
enemies  of  the  father  cannot  he  the  friends  of  the  son ! 
Moreover,  the  Chambers  obey  the  wishes  of  Fouche.  If  they 
had  given  to  me  what  they  have  lavished  upon  him  I  should 
have  saved  France.  My  presence  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
army  would  have  done  more  than  all  your  negodations ! "  He 
forgot  that  he  had  himself  quitted  that  army,  where,  by  his 
presence,  he  mighty  in  fact,  still  have  fought  or  negociated. 
"  I  alon^'*  he  inoeasontlf  repeated,.  '*  could  retrieve  all ;  but 

3  b 
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your  plotters  would  rather  buiy  themselves  in  tlie  gulf  thah 
save  themselves  with  me." 

These  plotters,  however,  were  all  men  who  had  issued 
from  the  20th  March  as  his  ministers,  his  marshals,  his 
generals,  his  partisans,  who  had  sacrificed  with  him  and  for 
him  the  last  army  of  France.  But  ambition  never  deems 
itself  sufficiently  served  unless  the  country  itself  is  offered 
up  as  its  victim  ! 

The  'affectation  he  displayed  in  considering  himself  at 
perfect  liberty  to  prolong  his  residence  at  Malmaison  had 
evidently  for  its  object  to  await  still  some  vicissitude  of  events 
in  his  favour.  In  the  secret  outpouring  of  his  thoughts  to 
his  most  intimate  confidants,  Caulaincpurt  and  Maret,  he 
already  spoke  of  retiring  to  England,  and  demanding  there 
the  hospitality  of  a  free  soil.  ]\Iaret  dissuaded  him  from 
this  step.  Caulaincourt  advised  him  if  he  meant  to  adopt  it 
not  to  lose  a  moment  to  assure  its  success ;  to  embark  on  board 
a  smuggling  vessel,  to  land  on  the  English  coast,  to  appear 
before  the  first  magistrate  at  the  place  of  his  landing,  and 
to  invoke  from  him  the  protection  which  England  affords  to 
every  stranger  who  touches  its  soil.  He  began  again  to 
deliberate  with  himself,  and  seemed  inclined  to  go  to  America. 
He  demanded  of  the  naval  minister  a  list  of  the  American 
vessels  at  anchor  in  the  French  ports,  and  it  was  sent  to  him. 

**  Remark  above  all.  Sire,"  said  the  minister  to  him,  in 
the  letter  containing  this  information,  **  an  American  vessel 
stationed  at  Havre;  its  captain  is  now  in  my  antechamber; 
his  vehicle  is  waiting  at  my  door ;  he  is  ready  to  start ;  I 
answer  for  him,  he  awaits  your  orders,  and  to-morrow,  if  you 
wish,  you  will  be  on  the  high  seas,  under  a  private  flag,  and 
sheltered  from  every  attempt  of  your  enemies !  ** 

Cflulaincourt,  in  his  double  capacity,  as  a  member  of  the 
government,  interested  in  freeing  France  from  the  dangerous 
presence  of  its  master,  and  as  the  friend  of  Napoleon  re- 
sponsible for  his  safety  to  his  own  honour,  anxiously  entreated, 
the  Emperor  to  profit  by  this  providential  opportunity  to 
escape.  "I  know  well,**  said  Napoleon  to  him  with  unjust 
bitterness,  ''that  my  departure  is  already  longed  for  by  some/ 
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to  nd  themselves  of  xnj  presence  at  any  pnce,  and  to  deliver 
me  up  a  prisoner  to  my  enemies  ! "  Caulaiucourt  replied  by 
a  gesture  of  indignation  and  reproach,  but  the  Emperor  assured 
him  that  the  remark  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  him. 
**  After  aU,"  he  repeated  to  bis  old  minister,  **what  have  I 
to  apprehend  ?    It  is  the  duty  of  France  to  protect  me !  *' 

XV. 

Meanwhile  the  Chambers  were  urging  the  government  to 
remove,  in  him,  the  obstacle  to  the  negociations,  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  agitation  of  Paris,  and  the  still  dangerous  tribune 
of  the  army.  The  Emperor  replied  to  the  applications  of  the 
government  on  this  subject,  that  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  the 
United  States,  vrith  his  family,  if  he  was  furnished  with  two 
frigates.  The  minister  of  marine  instantly  ordered  these 
two  frigates  to  be  equipped,  and  M.  Bignon,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  demanded  a  safe-conduct  for  him  from  the' 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

But  the  government  and  the  Chambers,  informed  of  the 
vacillations  of  Napoleon,  and  fearing  from  the  multiplied 
indications  which  they  received  from  Malmaison,  that  these 
vacillations  and  tardy  proceedings  were  nothing  more  on  his 
part  than  manoeuvres  to  gain  time,  and  to  find  an  opportunity  oi 
having  himself  carried  off  by  a  body  of  his  army,  or  to  place 
himself  of  his  own  accord  at  the  head  of  a  military  insurrection, 
which  would  relume  the  conflagration,  and  overturn  the  Cham- 
bers, decided  on  having  him  watched  by  a  military  comman^ 
dant  of  his  household,  merely  half  disguising  his  captivity 
under  the  honours  due  to  his  former  rank.  General  Becker, 
brother-in-law  to  General  Desaix,  who  was  killed  at  Marengo 
while  deciding  Napoleon's  first  victory,  received  orders  to 
repair  to  Malmaison,  to  assume  there  the  command  of  the 
Emperor's  guard,  under  the  semblance  of  a  guard  of  honour, 
charged  with  the  safety  of  the  deposed  prince.  But  he  was, 
at  the  same  time,  charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing  any 
one  from  making  use  of  the  name  or  the  person  of  the  Ebi' 
peror  to  excite  disturbance. 
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Dayoust,  minister  of  war,  and  invested  with  the  command 
in  chief  of  the  army  since  the  abdication,  intimated  to  General 
Becker  the  orders,  at  once  respectful  and  severe,  which  suited 
such  a  mission.  Becker,  who  was  attached  to  Napoleon,  but 
more  attached  to  his  country  and  to  his  duty  as  a  soldier, 
received  these  orders  with  grief,  and  executed  them  with 
decorum.  But  their  meaning  could  not  escape  Napoleon. 
He  saw  in  them  the  first  menace  of  the  extremities  to  which 
his  obstinacy  or  his  indecision  might  impel  the  Chambers,  his 
enemies,  and  even  the  friends  he  had  in  the  government. 
He  was  at  first  indignant  as  at  Fontainebleau  and  at  the 
Elysee;  he  then  yielded  with  an  appearance  of  indifierence, 
and  even  of  grace,  as  if  he  wished  to  conceal  his  abasement 
from  himself,  and  to  seem  still  to  command  at  the  moment 
he  was  compelled  to  obey.  His  adherents  anticipated  some 
sinister  order,  and  arrest  and  imprisonment  were  spoken  oL 
Gourgaud,  an  enthusiastic  young  man,  in  whose  breast,  as 
^th  all  noble  natures,  adversity  augmented  devotion,  vowed 
to  immolate  the  first  who  should  dare  to  lay  a  hand  on  his 
master.  Tears  were  flowing  in  the  apartment  of  Queen 
Hortense. 

XVI. 

Becker  afifected  at  sight  of  the  Emperor,  ashamed  of  his 
rigorous  mission,  and  but  ill-concealing  the  emotion  which  the 
sight  of  this  downfall  excited  in  his  sensitive  heart,  accosted 
Napoleon  with  a  respectful  compassion.  He  seemed  to  ask 
pardon  of  him  for  the  severities  and  reverses  of  fortune. 
Napoleon  drew  him  into  the  garden,^  and  asked  him,  with 
the  indifference  of  familiarity,  what  was  passing  at  Paris. 
Becker  replied  to  him  with  that  considerate  adulation  which 
compassion  authorises  towards  irretrievable  adversity.  He 
could  not,  however,  conceal  from  his  former  general  that  ii 
he  had  not  abandoned  his  army  after  Waterloo,  he  might 
have,  if  not  conquered,  at  least  intimidated  at  the  same  time 
both  Paris  and  the  foreign  powers,  at  the  head  of  his  troops^ 
or  behind  the  ramparts  of  Strasbouxg;  and  tbu8»  by  giving 
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time  for  negoeiatiou,  have  secured  the  iiiberitaace  for  fak  son 
and  conditions  for  France.  ^  I  expected  better  thiBgi  fnm 
the  Chambers  and  from  France,**  said  the  Emperor  in  bis- 
own  exoneration ;  "  but  I  soon  discovered  that  all  were  ex- 
hausted and  demoralised !  *  Becker  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Emperor's  residence. 

On  the  following  day  he  conversed  again  with  Napoleon, 
whose  thoughts  had  undergone  a  change  in  the  night,  and 
who  now  spoke  of  nothing  but  his  departure.  He  sent 
Savaiy  to  the  government  to  hasten  the  preparation  of  the 
two  frigates^  Fouch^  told  him  they  were  ready,  but  that  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  sail  until  the  safe-conducts  had 
arrived ;  not  wishing,  he  said,  to  dishonour  bis  memoiy  by  an 
act  of  imprudence,  wbich  would  be  called  a  snare  and  a  treason 
should  the  frigates  be  taken  with  Napoleon  on  board,  when 
leaving  port.  Camot  himself  became  impatient  at  these 
alternate  solicitations  and  refusals  of  die  Emperor.  **  Noboc^ 
wishes,"  he  said  with  ill-humour  to  Savary,  "to  throw  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  departure.  On  the  contrary,  we 
wish  to  take  measures  never  to  see  him  here  again !  ** 
Caulaincourt,  on  his  side,  entreated  Savaiy  to  persuade  the 
Emperor  to  depart  without  fiirtlier  delay.  *'  Tell  him,"  ha 
added,  "  that  I  supplicate  him  to  do  so,  and  that  he  cannot 
go  too  soon." 

XVII. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  Fouch6  and  his  colleagues, 
overwhelmed  by  the  double  responsibility  oooamoned  by  the 
presence  of  Napoleon,  fatal  to  the  country  if  he  escaped, 
and  equally  fatal  to  their  fame  if  made  prisoner  by  ^e  enemy, 
ordered  the  minister  of  marine  to  go  to  Malmaison  and  to 
declare  to  the  Emperor  that  the  frigates  placed  at  his  disposal 
were  ready,  and  that  they  begged  him  to  embark  even  before 
the  arrived  of  the  safe-conducts.  One  hour  later,  this  order 
of  the  govenftnent  to  the  minister  of  marine  was  .  revoked. 
In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  allies  around  Paris 
and  Malmaison,  and  the  presence  of  English  cruisers  tm  the 
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coasts,  Fouche  ordered  the  minister  of  w$ir,  Davoust,  to  send 
troops  and  gendarmes  to  General  Becker  to  guard  the  approaches' 
of  Napoleon's  residence,  and  to  prevent  his  flight.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  new  orders  which  rendered  the  captivity 
of  the  Emperor  closer,  Becker  was  authorised  alone  to  escort 
him,  without  losing  sight  of  him,  to  the  Isle  of  Aix,  where 
he  was  either  to  embark,  or  to  remain  under  surveillance 
until  the  sea  was  open  for  him,  or  tliat  the  sureties  demanded 
of  England  for  his  departure  should  be  granted.  Fouche, 
Davoust,  and  the  government  at  the  same  time  recalled 
from  Malmaison,  under  various  pretexts  of  civil  or  militaij 
service,  the  officers  of  the  Emperor's  household  who  might 
assist  him  in  his  designs  of  resisting  hia  exile,  and  foment  in 
his  breast,  or  amongst  the  neighbouring  troops,  ideas  of  revolt 
against  the  abdication. 

His  "court  thus  decimated,  as  much  by  the  measures  ot 
government  as  by  that  natural  void  which  creates  itself  around 
hopeless  misfortune,  no  longer  consisted  of  any  but  men 
irremediably  compromised  in  his  return  from  the  Isle  of 
Elba:  Maret,  Laval ette,  Flahaut,  Gourgaud,  Bertrand,  Moft- 
tholon,  Savaiy,  and  Las  Cases.  The  last  of  these,  an  old  emi- 
grant of  aristocratical  family,  was  only  a  simple  chamberlain 
admitted  iqto  the  superior  household  of  the  palace,  and 
subsequently  into  the  council  of  state  after  his  return  from 
emigration.  He  had  no  complicity  in  the  new  attempt  at 
empire.  More  inclined  from  his  birth  and  connexions  to 
the  Bourbons  than  to  the  new  reign,  he  was  a  volunteer  in 
the  imperial  downfiedl.  A  man  of  study,  and  famfliar  with 
history,  he  knew  that  even  the  most  obscure  fidelity  receives 
from  the  great  men  to  whom  it  attaches  itself  under  great 
calamities,  a  reflex  of  greatness  and  immortality.  He  medi- 
tated being  one  day  the  historian  of  that  exile  upon  whom 
the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  posterity  were  to  be  for  ever 
fixed.  With  this  idea  he  sued  for  a  place  in  the  adversity  of 
Napoleon,  as  others,  and  he  himself,  would  have  sued  for  one 
in  his  prosperity.  A  noble  flatterer  who  had  caressed  the 
Empire  through  ambition,  and  who  was  going  to  flatter  exile 
through  the  vanity  of  devoted  attachment!    He  y^UB  on]ty 
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acquainted  with  the  Emperor  by  sight,  and  the  Emperor  only 
knew  him  by  name. 

XVIII. 

General  Becker  acknowledged  to  the  Emperor  the  rigoroos 
orders  he  had  received.  But  being  repugnant  to  the  office 
of  gaoler  which  these  orders  inflicted  upon  him,  he  went  to 
Paris  to  receive  an  explanation,  or  a  modification  of  them  from 
the  members  of  government.  He  again  received  an  order 
to  accelerate  the  departure  of  Napoleon,  and  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Isle  of  Aix  in  the  roadstead  of  Rochefort.  He  re- 
ceived a  passport  in  which  Napoleon  was  designated  as  secretaiy 
to  this  general ;  for  they  apprehended  some  commotions  of 
the  troops  or  the  people,  either  for  or  against  him,  on  the  route. 
It  is  not  known  whether  Becker  was  furnished  with  private 
instructions  in  such  an  event;  but  in  the  accomplishment nf 
duties  80  delicate  and  complicated  this  officer  displayed  a 
fidelity  and  propriety  which  happily  combined  the  character 
of  a  soldier  obeying  the  orders  of  his  country,  and  that  of 
a  man  of  feeling  respecting  alike  his  own  dignity  and  the 
dignity  of  misfortune.  On  his  return  to  Malmaison  he  com- 
municated the  order  for  departure,  and  the  passport,  to  the 
Emperon  "Behold  me  then  your  secretary!"  said  the  pri- 
soner, in  a  tone  of  resignation.  '*  Yes,  Sire,*'  replied  Becker 
with  emotion,  *'  but  to  me  you  are  ever  my  sovereign!  *' 

XIX. 

Preparations  were  now  ostensibly  made  for  departure,  but 
everything  around  Napoleon  still  indicated  that  these  prepara- 
tions and  this  resignation  were  only  a  feint,  and  that  a  pretext 
was  still  looked  for  to  revolt  against  necessity.  The  Emperor 
had  been  willing  to  relax  as  far  as  Malmaison  the  links  which 
attached  him  to  the  Empire,  but  he  could  not  resolve  on  sever- 
ing them  altogether  by  a  departure.  He  waited  for  chances, 
he  hoped  impossibilities.  The  first  corps  of  Grouchy 's  army 
were  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  driven  back  by  the 
PnussianB  and  the  English*     A  brave  and  enterprising  general 
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of  cava)  17,  who  only  recognised  the  camp  as  his  countiy,  and 
the  Emperor  as  its  government,  meditated  the  ahduction  of  hlfi 
former  general,  to  replace  him  at  the  head  of  his  squadrons,  to 
collect  around  him  the  80,000  scattered  men,  the  remnants  of 
the  campaign,  and  to  confide  once  more  to  his  genius,  hehind 
the  Loire,  the  death-struggle  with  the  foreign  invaders.  This 
was  Excelmans,  whose  breach  of  discipline,  arrest  hj  SouU» 
and  popular  disgrace,  we  have  seen  under  the  first  restoration. 

Excelmans  sent  one  of  his  colonels,  named  Sencier,  to  Mal- 
maison,  to  tempt  Napoleon  to  this  noble  act  of  despair.  *'  The 
army  of  the  north,"  said  the  colonel  in  the  name  of  his  general, 
'*  is  unbroken,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  still  for  you.  It  is  easy 
to  rally  round  this  nucleus  of  troops  everything  that  remains 
of  patriotism  and  military  spirit  in  France.  Nothing  is  to  b^ 
despaired  of  with  such  troops  under  such  a  chief  The  Em- 
peror reflected,  and,  as  had  been  constantly  the  case  for  the  last 
four  months,  he  scarcely  saw  the  prospect  of  realizing  his  hopes 
when  he  abandoned  them  for  others,  and  eventually  fell  back 
upon  obstacles  and  resignation.  **  Thank  your  general  for  me,** 
he  said  to  Excelmans'  envoy,  **  but  tell  him  I  cannot  accept  his 
proposition.  I  should  require  the  whole  support  of  France ; 
but  everything  is  unsettled,  and  nobody  cares  any  more  ahoujt 
the  matter !  What  could  I  do  alone  with  a  handful  of  soldieA 
against  all  Europe  ?  *'  Thus  he  confessed  with  the  sincerity  of 
the  soldier  what  he  incessantly  denied  in  the  official  language 
of  the  politician,  in  the  face  of  the  government,  the  Chambers, 
and  the  people.  To  these  he  affirmed  that  he  alone  could 
save  all,  and  restore  all ;  to  Excelmans  he  acknowledged  that 
he  could  do  nothing  more  for  the  country,  for  the  army,  or  for 
himself.  He  had  already  adopted  two  modes  of  expression ; 
one  confidential,  the  other  for  the  public.  He  wished  to 
appear  the  victim  of  general  desertion,  when  he  was  only  the 
sport  of  necessity.  He  deceived  history,  but  no  longer  deceived 
himselfl 

XX. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  was  surrounding  him,  and  was  alrea^ 
encamped  at  Gompidgne,  from  which  a  detachment  ot  cavahy 
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might  cross  the  Seine  and  carry  him  off.  He  could  hear  thd 
cannon  from  the  midst  of  his  gardens.  This  noise  appeared 
to  reanimate  him ;  he  called  for  his  hoi*ses  and  his  arms,  ns  if 
the  resolution  of  dying  with  those  who  were  dying  in  his  cause 
so-near  him  had  at  length  conquered  in  his  hreast  the  lethargy 
in  which  he  had  languished  for  so  many  days.  He  summoned 
General  Becker  into  his  cabinet,  and,  excited  by  the  fever  which 
the  sound  of  the  cannon  produces  in  tlie  soldier  s  breast,  he 
exclaimed  in  an  accent  of  despair,  **  The  enemy  is  at  Compi^gne, 
at  Senlis !  To-morrow  he  will  be  at  the  gates  of  Paris  !  I 
cannot  understand  the  blindness  of  the  government.  He  must 
be  either  a  lunatic  or  a  traitor  to  his  countiy  who  doubts  for  a 
moment  the  bad  faith  of  the  foreigner.  Those  persons,"  he 
added,  speaking  of  the  Chambers  and  of  the  government,  "  know 
nothing  of  their  business." 

He  expected  some  sign  of  approval  from  General  Becker, 
who  held  his  tongue,  however,  neither  wishing  to  accuse  the 
Emperor  of  these  disasters,  nor  to  encourage  him  in  thoughts 
which  might  still  further  aggravate  them.  The  Emperor  affect- 
ing to  take  this  silence  for  an  acquiescence  in  his  ideas,  "  Every- 
thing is  lost—is  it  not ?  *'  said  he  to  Becker.  •'  Well,  then,  in 
this  case,  let  them  make  me  general :  I  will  command  the  ai*my : 
I  will  apply  for  the  command^"  Then  taking  the  first  step,  as 
it  were,  and  suddenly  assuming  that  tone  of  command  which 
forbids  objection  by  the  authority  of  the  tone :  "  General,** 
said  he,  "  you  shall  take  my  letter  to  the  government.  Depart 
at  once — a  carriage  awaits  you.  Explain  to  them  that  my  inten- 
tion is  not  to  repossess  myself  of  power ;  that  I  only  wish  to 
fight  the  enemy,  to  crush  him,  to  force  him  by  a  victory  to  grant 
better  cotiditions  *,  and  that  when  this  result  ia  obtained,  1  shall 
pursud  my  route.  Go,  general ;  I  reckon  upon  you.*'  Then, 
as  if  desirous  of  holding  out  s.  lure  to  the  infidelity  of  Becker 
by  the  perspective  of  hi^  favour,  ther  reward  of  his  complais- 
ance, he  added,  as  he  dismissed  him,  *'  You  shall  not  quit  me 
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XXI. 

Becker,  uncertain  of  his  position,  but  influenced  bj  the 
ascendancy  of  that  yoice  which  he  was  accustomed  to  obey,  did 
not  yenture  to  oppose  him  to  his  face,  and  set  off  to  accomplish 
a  mission  of  which  no  one  felt  the  absurdity  more  than  him- 
self. On  arriving  at  the  Tuileries  he  timidly  presented  to  the 
assembled  government  the  message  of  his  prisoner,  which  was 
couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  In  abdicating  power  I  have  not  renounced  the  noblest 
right  of  the  citizen — the  right  of  defending  my  country.  The 
enemy's  approach  to  the  capital  no  longer  leaves  the  least  doubt 
as  to  their  intentions  or  their  bad  faith.  In  these  grave  cir- 
cumstances I  offer  my  services  as  general,  still  looking  upon 
myself  as  the  first  soldier  of  the  country." 

This  letter,  derisive  in  its  purport,  tiiough  noble  in  its  lan- 
guage, sufficiently  betrayed  the  popularity-seeking  intention 
with  which  it  had  been  written.  Who  could  have  doubted  that 
the  enemy,  assaulted  on  a  foreign  soil  by  Napoleon  himself, 
would  follow  up  their  victory  by  repelling  the  aggressor  upon 
the  French  soil  ?  What  bad  faith  could  be  attributed  to  Wel- 
lington and  to  Blucher,  as  conquerors,  having  i^eed  to  no 
armistice,  in  advancing  upon  Paris  ?  And  finally,  how  could 
Napoleon,  as  a  general,  have  had  more  ascendancy  over  fortune 
at  ^e  head  of  the  fragments  of  the  army  abandoned  by  himself 
some  days  before,  than  he  had  possessed  as  emperor  and  general 
at  the  head  of  unbroken  armies,  warlike  and  united  under 
his  hand  ? 

Fouch6,  as  president,  received  the  letter  from  the  timid 
hands  of  Becker,  read  it  aloud  to  the  council,  with  the  acoeiil 
and  gesture  of  one  wearied  with  lunacy ;  then  throwing  H  oa 
the  table,  **  Is  this  man  amusing  himself  at  our  expense  T** 
said  he.  **  Doubtless,"  he  added,  looking  at  Becker  with 
the  penetrating  glance  of  suspicion,  **  this  letter  is  nothing 
more  than  a  deferential  formality  towards  the  Chambers,  wnile 
at  the  very  moment  that  we  have  received  it  he  has  already 
escaped  from  Malmaison,  and  is  reviewing  his  soldiers,  and 
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haranguing  them  against  us.*'  Becker  vowed  that  the  Emperoz 
was  waiting  his  return  and  their  reply. 

They  detiberated  for  a  few  moments.  Camot  alone  at  first 
appeared  to  accept  the  antique  idea  of  replacing  for  a  moment 
the  Emperor  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Fouche  demonstrated 
that  Napoleon  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  war,  and  that  his  pre- 
sence at  the  head  of  the  army  would  be  defiance  personified 
anew  to  Europe,  and  an  invincible  obstacle  to  all  accommoda- 
tion both  for  the  army  and  the  country.  He  added,  that  the 
eharacter  of  Napoleon  forbade  all  belief  in  any  durable  disin- 
terestedness of  power  in  such  a  mind  ;  and  that  if  he  obtained 
tuiBcient  success  to  reascend  the  throne  for  the  third  time,  he 
would  drag  down  in  his  last  and  inevitable  fall  the  army,  the 
capital,  the  soil,  and  even  the  integrity  of  the  country. 

Camot,  Caulaincourt,  Davoust,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
government  did  not  hesitate  in  acknowledging  the  solid  con- 
siderations urged  by  Fouche  against  this  instance  of  weakness 
and  caprice.  Camot  took  upon  himself,  in  order  to  soften  the 
refusal,  and  to  convince  Napoleon  by  the  word  and  the  heart  of 
a  man  whom  he  did  not  doubt,  to  forward  considerations  less 
severe,  but  quite  as  peremptory,  to  Malmaison. 

XXII. 

During  the  short  absence  of  Becker,  the  Emperor,  either 
believing,  or  feigning  to  believe,  in  the  consent  of  the  govem- 
ment,  had  dressed  himself,  assembled  his  aides-de-camp,  bade 
fiurewell  to  Hortense,  and  had  his  chargers  bridled  and  saddled, 
and  kept  in  readiness  at  the  palace  gate. 

Becker,  on  arriving,  gave  him  the  reply  of  the  government, 
which  he  read  and  threw  away  with  disdain.  "  I  knew  it 
befote  hand,"  he  said.  "  Those  people  have  no  energy  !  Well, 
general,"  he  added,  addressing  Becker  as  if  he  had  made  sure 
of  him,  *'  since  that  is  the  case,  let  us  go  I     Come  on !  " 

Becker,  more  and  more  embarrassed,  was  silent  and  motioti* 
less.  The  Emperor  then  called  M.  de  Flahaut,  a  younger  man, 
roore  decided  in  yielding  everything  to  the  Emperor,  or  bend 
ing  everything  to  his  wilL     Napoleon  ordered  hun  to  hasten 
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to  Paris,  and  to  arrange  with  the  government  for  his  positive 
departure  for  the  army.  M.  de  Flahaut  obeyed.  On  enteriug 
the  Tuileries  he  stumbled  on  Marshal  Davoust,  minister  of  war, 
a  military  man,  faithful  up  to  that  point  when  fidelity  became 
treason  to  his  country.  Davoust,  firm  in  resolution,  and  rough 
in  language,  energetically  repulsed  the  mission  of  Flahaut  to 
the  government.  "  Your  Bonaparte,"  he  said  to  him,  with  an 
accent  of  impatience  and  disgust,  *'  does  not  wish  to  go  away ! 
But  he  must  decide  on  it,  for  his  presence  disturbs  and  com- 
plicates everything.  We  can  neither  fight  nor  negociate  with 
him  !  If  he  flatters  himself  that  we  shall  take  him  again,  for 
our  master  and  our  chief  tell  him  he  deceives  himself !  I^t 
him  depart  immediately,  or  we  shall  be  compelled  to  arrest  him. 
If  necessary,  to  save  the  country  and  the  army,  I  will  arrest 
him  myself!  " 

The  Emperor's  aide-de-camp  replied  that  he  had  too  much 
respect  for  himself,  and  also  for  ]\larshal  Davoust,  to  deliver 
to  the  Emperor  such  menaces,  on^he  part  of  one  of  his  generals, 
who,  only  a  week  before,  received  his  orders,  and  lavished  upon 
him  his  zeal.  Davoust  answered  him  with  all  the  authority  of  a 
minister  of  war  over  a  subordinate  officer,  and  directed  him  to 
proceed  to  Fontainebleau,  and  await  there  his  orders.  "  I  shall 
not  go  there,"  said  M.  de  Flahaut:  "  I  shall  not  abandon  the 
Emperor,  but  will  preserve  for  him  to  the  last  moment  the 
fidelity  which  others  have  sworn  to  him.''  "  I  shall  punish 
you  for  this,"  cried  Davoust.  *'  I  deprive  you  of  the  right  to 
do  so,"  replied  the  young  man.  ''  I  resign  my  commission, 
and  henceforth  I  have  only  to  obey  my  honour." 

XXIIL 

On  the  return  of  his  aide-de-camp  the  Emperor  perceived 
on  his  features  the  traces  of  sorrow,  and  desired  to  know  all ; 
the  aide-de-camp  told  him  everything  that  had  passed.  **  Let 
him  come,"  cried  Napoleon ;  **  I  am  ready,  if  necessary,  to  lay 
my  head  on  the  block  ! "  He  dismissed  his  equerries,  sent  l^8 
horses  back  to  the  stables,  and  again  resumed  his  complaints, 
in  the  privacy  of  his  garden  and  the  circle  of  hia  .attached 
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coartiers.  "  Those  men,"  he  said  to  Maret,  "  are  intoxicated 
with  the  kingly  part  they  are  playing.  They  feel  that  if  they 
replaced  me  at  the  head  of  the  army  they  would  he  nothing 
more  than  my  shadow  I  In  their  pride  and  self-consequence 
they  can  scarcely  hear  me.  They  will  ruin  everything !"  As 
if  everything  had  not  heen  already  lost. 

From  time  to  time  he  regained,  or  affected  to  regain,  his 
energy  after  a  depression  of  spirit,  like  Tiherius  negociating 
with  the  Senate,  sometimes  with  resignation,  sometimes  with 
insolence.  "  But  why  should  I  allow  them  to  reign  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  sudden  excitement  of  mind  and  body.  **  I  have 
abdicated  for  my  son  ;  but  if  this  name  is  to  be  lost,  I  would 
rather  lose  it  on  the  field  of  battle  than  motionless  here !  "  I 
can  do  nothing  "better  for  my  son  or  myself  than  to  throw  myself 
into  the  arms  of  my  soldiers !  My  appearance  will  electrify 
the  army  and  confound  the  enemy !  " 

He  no  longer  recollected  that  only  the  evening  before  he 
had  on  reflection  rejected  this  step,  offered  to  him  by  the  heroic 
temerity  of  Excelmans.  He  resumed  :  "  The  enemy,  knowing 
that  I  have  only  returned  to  the  field  to  crush  them  or  to  die, 
will  grant  you,  to  get  rid  of  me,  everything  you  demand 
If,  on  the  contrary,  you  leave  me  here  rusting  my  sword,  they 
will  despise  you,  and  you  will  be  compelled  humbly  to  receive 
Louis  XVIII.  It  must  have  an  end  !  If  your  five  emperors,' 
alluding  thus  to  the  five  members  of  the  government,  **  will 
not  have  me  to  save  France,  I  shall  dispense  with  their  consent ! 
It  will  be  suflficient  to  show  myself:  Paris  and  the  army  will 
receive  me  a  second  time  as  a  liberator !  *'  "I  believe  it.  Sire,'* 
replied  Maret,  accustomed  to  believe  everjrthing  from  the  un 
limited  power  of  his  master ;  "but  if  the  Chamber  should  out- 
law you — if  fortune  should  desert  your  arms — what  would  be- 
come of  your  Majesty  ?  " 

"  Well,  well !  "  replied  the  Emperor,  yielding  in  appearance 
to  the  counsels  of  friendship,  with  the  same  facility  that  he 
would  rebel  anew  against  destiny,  **  I  see  that  I  must  yield ! 
You  are  right ;  I  ought  not  to  take  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  so  great  a  resolution.  I  ought  to  wait  till  the  voice  of 
the  people,  of  the  Chambers,  and  of  the  army  recalls  me ; " 
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then,  as  if  he  expected  every  instant  to  hear  this  imaginary  erj. 
of  public  opinion :  **  But  How  is  it  that  Paris  has  not  already  re-. 
called  me  ?  "  he  exclaimed.     '*  They  do  not  perceive  then  that 
the  enemy  makes  no  account  of  my  abdication.     That  infamous 
Fouch6 !  he  continued;  "  he  deceives  you  !**     The  provisional 
government,  itself  deceived,  consents  to  be  conducted  by  him 
alone.     Some  day  or  other  it  will  have  to  undergo  great  re- 
proaches !     There  is  nobody  there  but  Oaulaincourt  and  Camot 
who  are  worth  anything ;  but  they  have  bad  associates.     What 
can  these  two  devoted  men  do  against  a  traitor  ? — two  imbeciles 
and  two  Chambers  fluctuating  with  every  breeze !    You  all  be 
lieve,  like  dupes,  in  the  promises  and  generosity  of  the  foreigners* 
You  think  they  are  going  to  give  you  a  prince  such  as  you 
desire.      You  deceive  yourselves.     Alexander  will  obey  the 
English,  and  Austria  will  obey  Alexander !  *' 

XXIV. 

Some  generals,  most  compromised  in  the  events  of  March* 
and  most  threatened  by  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  now  be- 
sieged  him  with  demands  for  money  to  save  their  lives.  He 
distributed  to  them  some  trifling  aid  by  the  hand  of  Hortense, 
who  trembled,  from  their  constant  importunity,  for  the  safety 
of  her  step-father. 

One  of  his  confidential  secretaries,  whom  he  had  sent  ia 
search  of  news,  informed  him  that  the  enemy's  troops  were 
touching  the  walls  of  Paris  on  three  sides,  and  that  it  was 
time  td  think  of  his  personal  safety.  '*  I  shall  fear  nothing 
from  them  to-morrow,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  have  taken  measures  to 
depart  this  night ;  I  am  weary  of  myself,  of  Pans,  and  of 
France.  Prepare  yourself  to  follow  me  !  "  The  secretary  ex- 
cused himself  on  account  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  his^ 
mother.  Napoleon  pretended  to  be  satisfied  with  these  ezieases, 
which  multiplied  around  him  from  hour  to  hour.  *'  I  want  no- 
thing more  now  than  a  good  wind  and  good  fortune,"  he  said» 
with  an  accent  of  resolution  resigned  to  fate.  "  1  shall  go  to 
America,  where  they  will  give  me  some  land,  or  else  I  shall 
poxehase  it,  and  we  shall  cultivate  it.    I  shall  finish  when 
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man  has  commenced ;  I  shall  live  on  the  produce  of  my  land 
and  <^  my  flocks !  "  To  some  objections  offered  by  his  confi- 
dant, touching  the  proximity  of  Europe  and  the  United  States: 
"Well  then/'  he  continued,  "I  shall  go  to  Mexico,  and  put 
myself  at  the  head  of  the  Independents ! ,  I  shall  go,  in 
short,  from  shore  to  shore,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  until  I  shall 
find  an  asylum  against  the  resentment  and  the  persecution  of 
men.  In  reality,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Would  you 
have  me  allow  myself  to  be  taken  like  a  child  by  Wellington, 
to  adorn  his  triumph  in  London  ?  I  have  only  one  course  to 
adopt — that  of  retiring  from  the  scene.  Destiny  will  do  the 
rest !  Certainly  I  could  die !  I  could  say,  like  Hannibal, 
*  Let  me  deliver  them  from  the  terror  with  which  I  inspire 
them  ! '  But  suicide  must  be  left  to  weak  heads,  and  souls 
badly  tempered !  As  to  me,  whatever  may  be  my  destiny,  I  shaU 
never  hasten  my  natural  end  by  a  single  moment  /  "  He  thus 
refuted  the  drama  of  suicide  which  his  sycophants  had  arranged 
for  him  at  Fontainebleau. 

XXV. 

Savary,  whom  he  had  ill-treated  on  his  return  from  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  and  who  redeemed  the  devotion  of  his  unscrupu- 
lous services  by  the  disinterested  obstinacy  of  his  fidelity,  also 
advised  him,  not  to  terminate  his  life  with  his  own  hand,  but 
to  seek  for  death  under  the  cannon  which  was  now  destroying 
France. 

Malmaison  was  already  outflanked  by  the  light  troops  of 
Blucher.  **If  I  can  take  him  prisoner,"  said  the  latter  to 
Wellington,  "  I  shall  have  him  hanged  at  the  head  of  my 
columns !  '*  This  general,  possessed  of  a  savage  energy, 
burned  to  avenge  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  killed  by  the  implac- 
able acts  of  Napoleon,  and  the  annihilation  of  her  country 
Wellington,  on  the  contrary,  was  indignant  at  these  shameful 
reprisals ;  he  respected  while  he  combatted  his  enemy.  The 
Emperor,  on  finding  danger  so  close  to  him,  sent  to  ascertain 
if  the  bridges  of  Bezons  and  of  Pecq,  which  covered  Malmai- 
800,  had  been  cut;  but  as  this  had  not  been  don/^,  the  <#C^ 
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of  his  household,  and  the  troops  commanded  by  Becker,  made 
defensive  arrangements  round  his  residence  to  resist  any  sudden 
attempt.     The  night  was  passed  in  these  agitations. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  friends  he  had  still  left 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the  government  came  to  m- 
form  him  that  the  allies  had  refused  the  safe-conducts  and 
passports  which  had  been  asked  for  by  Fouche,  and  that  he 
had  scarcely  time  left  to  escape  captivity  by  flight.  He  still 
asked  for  some  hours'  delay,  and  promised  to  depart  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

General  Becker  had  received  orders  not  to  allow  him  to 
return  when  once  he  had  departed,  and  the  naval  commandant 
at  Rochefort  received  instructions  not  to  permit-  him  to  land 
again  on  the  soil  of  France  when  he  should  have  embarked  for 
the  Isle  of  Aix.     Historians  have  represented  this  order  of  the 
government,  and  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  which  pro- 
ceded  the  departure  of  Napoleon  from  Malmaison,  as  so  many 
snares  concerted  by  the  members  of  the  commission  and  by 
Fouch^  to  ruin  him.     But  these  accusations  are  belied  by  the 
facts.     We  have  seen  that  the  government  iiever  ceased  for  an 
instant  to  desire  and  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  man  who 
embarrassed  at  once  the  peace,  the  war,  and  the  free  move- 
ments of  the  country,  from  his  arrival  at  the  Elys^e  till  the 
29th  June ;  and  that  these  ten  days  lost  by  Napoleon  in  feeble 
longings  for  the  dictatorship,  in  abdicating,  in  resuming  his 
thoughts  of  empire,  in  calculated  delays,  in  irresolution,  in 
contests  with  necessity,  with  the  government,  and  with  himself, 
would  have  given  him  time  and  means  enough  for  security  in 
his  flight.     We  have  also  seen  that  when*  once  engaged  in  n^ 
gociations  with  the  victorious  enemy,  the  government  could  not, 
while  it  was  treating,  or  perhaps  after  having  treated,  permit 
Napoleon,  the  sole  cause  of  the  war,  to  return  to  the  territory 
which  he  had  freely  quitted,  and  to  renew  the  contest  after  a 
capitulation,  the  very  first  condition  of  which  was  his  removal. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Chambers  that  Napoleon  fluctuated 
for  ten  days  between  the  diflerent  parties  ;  allowing  the  power 
tO'  escape  him  in  Paris,  the  enemy  to  approach  the  capital  in 
mafBes  and  by  forced  maichea,  and  the  Ught  tzoopa  of  Welling* 
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ton  and  Blacher  to  occupy  Compiegne  and  Senlis,  and  to  turn 
the  flank  of  Malmaison. 

A  triple  responsibility  weighed  upon  the  members  of  the 
government :  to  relieve  the  negociations  from  the  person  and  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor ;  to  prevent,  on  his  part,  after  the  ab- 
dication, an  attempt  at  a  military  dictatorship,  which  would 
place  everything  in  jeopardy,  even  the  existence  of  Parid, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  national  soil ;  finally,  to  prevent, 
should  the  Emperor  be  taken  at  Malmaison  by  the  enemy,  an 
appearance  of  his  being  delivered  up  by  France,  and  thus 
tarnishing  the  peace  itself  with  dishonour.  In  the  state  of 
perplexity  in  which  the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon  placed  the  govern- 
ment on  the  20th  June,  under  the  enemy's  cannon,  there  evi- 
dently remained  no  other  course  to  pursue  than  that  of  shel- 
tering the  person  of  Napoleon  at  the  Isle  of  Aix,  «?ithin  readi 
of  the  frigates  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  or  of  the 
means  of  escaping  by  sea  which  were  offered  to  him,  and  to 
prohibit  him,  until  his  embarkation,  from  returning  to  the  soil 
of  France.  It  was  not  the  perfidy  of  the  government  which 
had  so  much  retarded  his  departure  from  Malmaison,  waited 
for  such  extremities,  and  increased  the  difficulties  of  his  flight, — 
it  was  his  own  will.  We  shall  further  see  that  it  was  entirely 
by  his  own  will  that  flight  became  impossible.  History  ought 
not  to  make  itself  the  complaisant  and  lying  echo  of  the  odious 
accusations  of  the  family  or  the  household  of  Napoleon ;  neither 
should  it  dishonour  the  nation  to  exonerate  a  great  man  from 
his  mental  irresolutions.  In  all  these  final  circumstances  of 
his  departure.  Napoleon  was  only  betrayed  by  himself.  He 
still  clung  to  the  shore, -—it  eluded  his  grasp^ 

XXVI. 

He  again  consumed  the  whole  of  the  29th  in  vague  hopes, 
in  desperate  expectations,  in  fruitless  glances  cast  towards 
Paris,  and  towards  every  point  of  the  hoiizon,  in  walking  in 
his  garden,  in  conversing  with  his  confidants,  and  in  lengthened, 
fiarewells  to  his  family  and  his  friends.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  he  was  informed  that  the  two  carriages  which  Gen^tral 
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Becker  had  ordered  awaited  him  in  the  park.  He  embraoed 
Queen  Hortense,  who  was  overcome  with  grief,  made  a  mdan^ 
choly  sign  of  farewell  to  the  ofiBcers  and  soldiers  of  his  guard, 
and  plunging  into  the  park  alley,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the 
carriages  were  stationed,  he  turned  round  several  times  to  con- 
template that  dear  abode  of  his  youth,  of  his  happiness,  and  of 
his  glory ;  and  at  length  entered  a  plain  summer  calash  wbh 
General  Becker,  his  grand  marshal  of  the  palace,  Bertraad* 
and  Savary. 

Two  other  carriages,  which  were  to  proceed  to  Rochefort  liy. 
another  road,  were  filled  with  his  suite,  consisting  of  Gourgand^. 
the  wife  and  children  of  General  Bertrand,  M.  and  Madamotb 
Montholon,  M.  de  Las  Cases  and  his  son,  young  Emmanuel*  fas 
sides  several  servants.  Napoleon,.  Becker,  Bertrand,  :aiMl 
Savary  had  laid  aside  their  uniforms,  and  assumed  travellmg 
dresses,  to  escape  observation  and  avoid  mobs  on  the  route. 
Gourgaud  alone  travelled  in  full  uniform,  in  a  gilded  carriage 
of  the  Emperor,  in  order  that  the  people*s  attention,  deceived^ 
this  luxury  and  display,  might  attract  to  this  carriage  alone  the 
snares  and  dangers  of  the  road,  if  the  perfidy  of  the  Emperor^ 
enemies  had  prepared  any,  or  if  by  the  spontaneous  commotione 
of  the  populace  he  might  incur  them 

The  districts  which  Nax>oleon  would  have  to  pass  throajg^^ 
were  scarcely  pacified  after  the  royalist  insurrections  against 
him.  Becker  was  desirous  of  travelling  fast,  the  sooner  to 
insure  the  security  of  the  deposit  confided  to  his  charge,  and  to 
relieve  himself,' as  early  as  possible,  from  a  responsibility  whidi 
lay  heavy  on  his  heart.  But  on  arriving  at  Kambouillet,  Ne> 
poleon  wished  to  pass  the  night  there.  He  even  maintained 
upon  his  road  to  exile,  the  illusion  be  had  nourished  for  the 
last  ten  days.  He  could  not  believe  that  France  would  allow 
her  hero  to  depart  without  recalling  him.  The  long  sleepless 
night  he  passed  at  Rambouillet  was  only  occupied  with  waking 
dreams  of  recall  by  the  people,  by  the  army,  or  by  the 
Chambers,  in  whose  breasts  he  imagined  the  news  of  his  de- 
parture would  have  excited  remorse  and  anxiety  to  retain  him. 
He  passed  the  night  listening  to  every  noise  in  the  town,  and 
he  sent  General  Gourgaud  eeveral  times  upon  the  road  to  Mil  * 
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nuiison,  to  listen,  amidst  silence  and  darkness,  for  the  noise  of 
approaphing  couriers,  which  he  incessantly  expected  from  that 
dir^ctioD. 

Elxcelmaps  hsd  in  fact  arrived  at  Vincennes  on  the  evening 
of  the  29th  with  two  divisions  of  dragoons,  still  influenced  by 
the  same  idea  which  he  luui  communicated  to  the  Emperor 
through  his  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Sencier.  He  had  not  been 
discouraged  by  Napoleon's  first  refusal,  and  thought  of  doing 
tiplence  to  l^s  i^idecision.  He  communicate!  his  project  to 
G^eoieral  Daumesnil,  commandant  of  Vincennes ;  but  the  latter 
^uak^ted  him  with  the  departure  of  Napoleon,  and  Excelmans 
00  longer  thought  of  anything  but  distinguishing  himself  bj 
80106  hQld  sjtroke  against  the  Prussians. 

XXYIL 

Although  the  ni^t  had  brought  no  news  from  Paris,  the 
Emperor  would  not  consent  to  tear  himself  away  from  Ram- 
bouUlat  till  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  the  SOth.  It  might  be 
nid  that  he  was  desirous  of  enjoying  to  the  last  moment  the 
reoollections  of  grandeur  and  of  empire  recalled  by  this  impe- 
rial residence.  At  noon  he  departed  for  Ghateaudun,  where 
it  was  reported  that  Napoleon  had  been  killed  in  a  rencounter 
with  the  Prussians.  On  changing  horses  he  was  recognised  by 
the  post  mistress,  who  wept  in  silence  on  beholding  him.  He 
passed  through  Tours  and  Poitiers  without  stopping.  At  St. 
Maixent  a  threatening  mob  gathered  round  his  carriage. 
General  Becker  opened  a  passage  through  the  town  by  means 
of  an  officer  of  gendarmerie,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
tumult,  and  at  night  they  arrived  at  Niort 

Napoleon,  relying  on  his  safety  in  a  town  where  he  had 
concentrated  some  troops  of  observation  against  La  Vendee, 
was  desirous  of  remaining  there  for  a  day.  He  slept  at  the 
post-house,  and  opening  his  window  in  the  morning  he  took  a 
pleasure  in  allowing  himself  to  be  recognised  by  some  hussars 
who:  were  grooming  their  horses  in  the  square.  'J^heir  cry  of 
"  Vive  I'Empereur  !"  that  watchword  of  the  soldiers,  everywhere 
mused  the  town,  and  attracted  th^  inhabitant  under  his  ym- 
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dows.  The  prefect  immediately  hastened  to  offer  him  tbe 
hospitality  of  his  house,  and  doriDg  the  day  the  prefecture  mm 
surrounded  by  the  troops  and  the  populaoe,  who  saluted  hityt 
with  acclamations.  They  feared  nothing  more  from  his  am1>i- 
tion,  and  only  recollected  his  glory.  During  the  whole  day  he 
gaye  audience  to  the  officers,  the  functionaries,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  thronged  to  salute  in  him  the  disarmed  hero.  Some 
of  these  officers  conjured  him  to  put  himself  at  their  head  and 
renew  the  war.  He  seemed  to  derive  a  pleasure  from  these 
entreaties,  and  to  wish  that  the  feelings  of  these  soldiers  should 
be  disseminated  amongst  the  people.  He  ordered  Genenl 
Becker  to  send  a  courier  to  the  government  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  enthusiasm  excited  amongst  the  troops  by  his  presenoe^ 
to  make  them  apprehensive  of  an  open,  forcible  resistance  to  his 
departure,  and  finally,  to  acquaint  them,  that  news  received 
from  Bochefort  announced  that  all  egress  from  the  roadstead 
for  the  frigates  was  stopped  by  the  English  cruisers.  -  **  The 
government,"  he  incessantly  repeated,  *'  is  ignorant  of  the  feet- 
ing  of  the  country ;  it  was  too  hasty  in  sending  me  away  from 
Paris.  If  it  had  accepted  my  last  proposition  things  would 
have  riad  a  different  aspect.  I  might  still  exercise  a  great  in- 
fluence  on  political  affairs  ;  my  name  would  have  served  as  a 
rallying  point"  He  also  ordered  General  Becker  to  write  te 
the  government,  that  he  again  offered  his  services  as  general  o( 
an  army  for  the  defence  of  Paris. 

Becker  obeyed,  as  a  final  act  of  complaisance,  and  to  soothe 
to  the  last  the  sorrows  and  the  bitterness  of  his  prisoner. 

XXVIII. 

Having  at  length  arrived  at  Bochefort  on  the  morning  of 
the  Srd  July,  he  stopped  at  the  hotel  of  the  maritime  prefeo- 
ture.  *•  His  attitude  during  the  whole  journey,"  says  Genentl 
Becker,  **  had  been  calm  and  dignified.  He  preserved  unbroken 
silence  in  the  carriage,  where  nothing  was  heard  but  the  respi- 
ration of  the  four  persons  who  occupied  it.  He  seemed  de- 
pressed, bent  down  within  himself,  still  dwelling  upon  the 
diances  of  a  return  of  fortune,  and  lost  in  thoughts  which 
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Variouti  propondons  for  his  escape* 


only  revealed  from  time  to  time  by  a  few  words  that  escaped 
from  his  reveries." 

The  population  of  Rochefort,  informed  of  his  arrival  by 
Gourgaud,  who  had  preceded  him,  surrounded  his  residence  in 
respectful  silence,  interrupted  by  generous  acclamations,  a  con- 
solation for  his  misfortunes.  The  two  frigates  which  awaited 
him  were  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  under  the  cannon  of  the  Isle 
of  Aix.  The  wind  was  unfavourable ;  and  the  English  were 
cruising  off  the  two  channels  of  the  roadstead.  The  naval 
commandants  and  the  officers  of  the  frigates  were  holding 
council  at  the  prefecture,  to  deliberate  on  the  possibility  and 
the  dangers  of  embarking  and  leaving  the  port.  The  chances, 
without  being  altogether  desperate,  seemed,  however,  great 
against  it.  Other  expedients  were  considered — that  of  attempt- 
ing on  board  a  light  vessel  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  the  English 
squachron,  or  else  to  embark  on  board  a  Danish  vessel,  the  cap- 
tain of  which  offered  the  protection  of  his  flag  and  the  rapidity 
of  his  sailing.  Finally,  it  was  proposed  to  the  Emperor  to 
travel  by  land  to  Bordeaux,  where  the  intrepid  Captain  Baudin 
proposed  to  receive  him  on  board  his  frigate,  Bayadere,  and 
pledged  bis  honour  and  his  nautical  skill  to  carry  him  to  the 
United  States. 

Being  himself  present  at  these  consultations,  the  Emperor 
adopted  all  the  resolutions,  made  arrangements  in  consequence, 
then  abandoned  them  for  others,  and  suffered  days  to  elapse, 
and  decisions  to  fluctuate,  according  to  the  instability  of  his  mind. 
Was  this  irresolution  or  calculation  ?  Did  he  expect  one  last 
summons  from  Paris,  or  did  he  hesitate  in  putting  the  ocean 
between  himself  and  his  past  glory  ?  The  impression  on  the 
mind  of  those  who  witnessed  these  last  days,  equally  lost  to 
his  safety  and  his  power,  is,  that  he  hoped  against  all  hope,  and 
that  he  expected  to  gain  everything  by  procrastination. 

XXIX. 

The  government  had  replied  to  General  Becker  s  despatch, 
written  under  the  dictation  of  the  Emperor:  *'  Napoleon  must 
embark  without  delay.     If  he  had  done  this  immediately  on 
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arriving,  the  maritime  prefect  of  Hochefort  writes  us  that  his 
departure  would  not  have  been  impossible.  We  therefore  place 
his  person  under  your  responsibility.  Tou  must  employ  all 
forcible  means  that  may  be  necessary,  while  maintaining  the 
respect  due  to  him.  Cause  him  to  embark  immediately.  As 
to  the  services  he  offers,  our  du^  towards  France,  and  our  en- 
gagements with  the  foreign  powers,  do  not  permit  us  to  accept 
them,  and  you  must  not  again  apply  to  us  on  the  subject" 

The  stem  impatience  of  the  language  of  this  despatch* 
signed  by  Caulaincourt  and  by  Camot,  whose  attachment  to  the 
Emperor  was  not  to  be  doubted,  sufficiently  proves  to  what  an 
excess  of  wetgriness  his  vacillation  had  reduced  even  his  best 
friends.  Friendship  itself  revolted  against  this  blind  importu 
nity  of  hope.  Davoust  had  written  by  the  same  courier  to  the 
general  commanding  the  troops  of  the  department,  to  assist 
Becker  in  forcing  Napoleon  to  embark.  The  capitulation  of 
Paris,  concluded  with  the  enemy  on  the  same  day,  left  the 
government  no  further  power  of  temporisi^g  with  the  fiedlen 
Emperor. 

Becker  faithfully  communicated  these  orders  to  the  Em- 
peror himself.  **  Well,  then,"  said  Napoleon  to  him,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  the  matter?"  "  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
give  advice,"  replied  the  afflicted  general.  "  The  only  counsel 
I  can  venture  to  give  is  to  come  to  a  prompt  resolution,  and  to 
execute  it  without  losing  a  moment.  The  destiny  of  France 
may  be  accomplished  every  instant,  and  the  new  government 
may  send  persons  to  execute  new  orders  with  respect  to  you; 
from  that  moment  the  powers  which  I  hold  from  the  provisional 
government  will  cease,  and  you  may  be  threatened  with  unknown 
dangers."  *•  But,"  replied  Napoleon,  with  an  inquiring  glance 
at  Becker,  "  in  any  case  you  would  be  incapable  of  delivering 
me  up  ?*  "  You  know,"  replied  the  general,  "  that  I  would 
give  my  life  to  ensure  the  safety  of  your  flight ;  but  the  com- 
mandants of  the  frigates  will  be  under  the  orders  of  Louis  XVIII., 
and  will  not  recognise  mine."  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  Em- 
peror, '*  order  the  boats  necessary  for  conveyance  to  the 
Isle  of  Aix." 

The  boats  were  accordingly  hailed,  and  approached  the 
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Napoleon  Uud^  on  the  Isle  of  Aix. 


quay.  The  Emperor  embarked  in  tnat  of  the  frigate  La  Saale. 
A  long  farewell  cry  from  the  shore  responded  to  the  strokes  of 
the  oars  which  bore  him  from  the  main  land.  Both  the  wind 
and  the  sea  were  rough  in  the  roads^  and  the  passage  from 
Kochefort  to  the  Isle  of  Aix  was  long  and  wearisome.  The 
Emperor,  instead  of  lauding  on  the  island,  went  on  board  the 
Saale  frigate,  and  fixed  himself  there  for  the  night,  with  Ber- 
trand,  Becker,  Savary,  and  Goiirgaud. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  hour  at  which 
Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  him  on  the  20th 
March,  after  having  traversed  Paris,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  who  in  him  hailed  the  wished-fbr  peace,  installed 
himself  once  more  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

XXX. 

At  daybreak  on  the  9th,  Napoleon  landed  at  the  Isle  of 
Aix.  The  people  and  the  regiment  of  marines  in  garrison 
hastened  to  the  shore  in  crowds,  eager  to  see  him,  and  rending 
the  air  with  their  acclamations.  His  exile  resembled  a 
triumph,  amidst  this  population  of  ships,  coasts,  and  camps. 
The  Emperor  reviewed  the  regiment,  and  after  going  through 
the  island,  and  tasting  the  last  pleasures  of  command,  he 
returned  to  his  frigate.  The  maritime  prefect  waited  on  him 
there  with  final  orders  from  the  government  for  his  evpf 
barkation.  The  act  of  disembarking  him  again  upon  the 
French  territoyy  was  declared  high  treason.  The  Emperor 
still  r^ecting  the  adventurous  offers  of  safety  which  were  made 
to  him  bj  Captain  Baudin,  by  the  Danish  captain,  and  by  the 
young  naval  officers,  who  engaged  to  take  him  through  the 
cruisers  in  a  vessel  fast-sailing  but  hazardous,  resolved  to  go 
on  board  the  BeUerophon,  commanded  by  Captain  Maitland,  at 
anchor  off  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  with  a  brig,  which  composed  the 
English  cruising  squadron  there.  He  despatched  M.  de  Las 
Cases  on  board  to  negociate  with  Captain  Maitland,  and  to  aska 
pledge  of  safety  should  the  Emperor  take  refuge  on  board  his 
vessel. 

"I  can  enter  into  no  engagement,*"  said  Ca^ain  Maitland^ 
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"  I  shall  make  a  Teport  of  our  interview  to  Admiral  Hotfcam, 
my  superior  ofl&cer,  who  is  at  anchor  with  the  whole  of  the 
squadron  in  the  neighbouring  bay  of  Quiberon ;  and  I  will 
transmit  you  his  answer."  M.  de  Las  Cases  having  demanded 
of  Captain  Maitland  if  he  would  allow  the  frigates  to  pass,  or  a 
neutral  vessel  having  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  board,  the 
captain  replied  that  he  would  attack  the  frigates  if  they  were 
enemies ;  that  he  would  take  Napoleon  prisoner,  and  that  in 
the  event  of  Napoleon  being  found  in  a  neutral  vessel,  he  would 
detain  that  vessel,  and  submit  the  fate  of  Napoleon  to  the 
decision  of  his  government.  He  seemed  to  dread  the  idea  of 
Napoleon's  passage  to  the  United  States,  and  to  throw  out  a 
hint  to  Las  Cases  of  seeking  an  asylum  in  England ;  but  in 
that  case  he  presumed  nothing  as  to  the  intentions  of  his 
government  with  respect  to  the  freedom  or  the  captivity  of 
Napoleon. 

XXXI. 

Las  Cases  returned,  and  gave  an  account  of  this  conversa- 
tion to  the  Emperor,  whom  it  appeared  to  discourage.  The 
Belief  ophon  and  the  English  brig  approached  immediately  after 
the  departure  of  Las  Cases,  and  each  took  post  at  one  of  the 
two  channels  of  the  roads,  to  prevent  the  nocturnal  flight  of  the 
frigates.  The  captain  of  the  Medtisa,  one  of  the  frigates,  ex- 
cited by  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances,  and  by  the  greatness 
of  the  deposit  confided  to  him,  proposed  forcing  the  passage 
during  the  night ;  in  which  case  he  would  devote  himself  to  the 
BeUerophoriy  and  perish  under  its  gtms  to  prevent  it  from  man- 
oeuvring, while  the  Saale,  fighting  and  cnishing  the  brig, 
should  carry  the  Emperor  off  to  sea.  Napoleon  declined  an  act 
of  devotion  which  would  sacrifice  a  whole  crew  to  his  flight,  and 
passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  prolonged  indecision.  He  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  this  indecision  would  result  in  the  un* 
aToidable  capitulation  of  his  person,  since  the  entire  squadron 
of  Admiral  Hotham,  being  warned  by  Captain  Maitlaud,  would 
profit  by  this  very  night  to  blockade  the  roads.  He  resumed; 
or  pretended  to  resume,  the  idea  of  accepting  the  ofler  to  cross 
the  ocean  in  the  Bayadere,  and  sent  General  Lallemand  to 
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concert  measures  with  Captain  Baudin.  At  the  same  time  he 
listened  again  to  the  proposition,  of  the  Danish  captain.  Some 
hours  later  he  had  his  luggage  and  equipage  put  on  board  tm- 
ding  schooners  to  send  them  on  board  the  English  vessel,  where 
he  decided  on  going  himself.  Oathe  evening  of  the  same  d^y 
he  retraced  his  steps  once  more,  and  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Aiz, 
where  he  installed  himself  in  the  hotel  of  the  director  of 
engineers. 

Days  were  passing  quicker  than  his  thoughts.  Lallemand 
Interned  from  the  Bayadere ,  bringing  a  repetition  of  Captain 
Baudin  s  assurances  and  entreaties  ;  but  he  was  on  shore  and 
the  shore  held  him  back.  He  declined  the  offers  of  the  captain  of 
the  Bayadere,  which  he  had  solicited  a  second  time.  He  tJien  ap- 
peared to  accept  the  devotion  of  some  young  midshipmen,  who 
asked  him  to  equip  two  luggers,  fishermen's  vessels  anchored  in 
the  roads,  to  bring  them  under  shelter  of  the  land,  out  of  sight 
of  the  English  cruisers,  and  take  himself  with  them  across  the 
ocean.  He  purchased  the  two  barks,  appointed  their  crews, 
transhipped  his  baggage,  and  prepared  apparently  to  embark  in 
the  night.  At  midnight,  accordingly,  Becker  announced  to  the 
Emperor  that  all  was  ready :  "I  am  ready  to  go,"  said  the  Em- 
peror. He  appeared  in  reality  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the 
shore,  but  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  members  of  his 
suite,  dispersed  and  separated  as  they  would  be  from  him  in 
these  little  vessels,  withheld  him.  Everybody  exclaimed, 
"  England  !"'  **  If  such  be  your  wish,"  said  Napoleon,  "well, 
then!  we'll  go  to  England!"  A  grain  of  sand  made  him 
stumble  and  change  his  resolution. 

He  gave  one  more  night  to  the  vague  hope  which  had  lulled 
liim  since  his  departure  from  Malmaison,  but  it  brought  him 
nothing  more  than  a  view  of  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons, 
which  was  flying  at  Rochefort  and  on  all  the  headlands  of  the 
coast.  He  sent  Las  Cases  again,  with  Savaiy  and  Lallemand, 
to  the  BeUerophon.  The  captain  told  them  that  he  was 
authorised  by  his  government  to  receive  Napoleon  and  his  suite 
on  board  his  ship  ;  but  that  he  could  not  guarantee  either  a  safe 
conduct  or  a  passport  to  go  from  England  to  the  United  States. 
**I  see  no  guarantee  in  that,"  said  Napoleon  to  his  friends,  on 
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the  return  of  Lallemand.  The  Danish  <^ptain  then  entreated 
to  have  the  preference.  Napoleon  took  the  opinions  of  all. 
With  the  exception  of  Lallemand  all  implored  him  to  confide 
himself  to  British  honour  rather  than  incur  the  perils  of  the 
sea  and  of  unknown  and  perhaps  inhospitable  shores,  on  which 
the  waves  might  cast  him  far  away  from  his  friends.  He 
yielded  to  persuasions  evidently  too  conformable  to  his  own  re- 
solutions, and  shutting  himself  up  in  his  chamber  he  wrote  to 
the  Prince  Regent  of  England  the  following  letter,  wherein  will 
be  found,  in  the  accents  of  Marius  at  Mintumse,  the  appeal  of  a 
great  soul  struggling  with  the  extremities  of  fate  : 

**  Your  Royal  Highness, — A  victim  to  the  factions  which 
distract  my  country,  and  to  the  enmity  of  the  great  powers  of 
Eiurope,  I  have  terminated  my  political  career ;  and  I  come, 
like  Themistocles,  to  throw  myself  upon  the  hospitality  of  the 
British  people.  I  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  their 
laws,  which  I  claim  from  your  Eoyal  Highness,  as  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my 
enemies. 

"  Rochefort,  July  13,  1815."  *»  Napoleon. 

Conceived  as  it  was  between  the  country  which  refused 
him  a  throne,  and  the  ocean  which  refused  him  flight,  this 
letter,  the  epitaph  of  his  political  life,  was  worthy  of  being  in*- 
scribed  on  the  last  page  of  his  downfall.  It  summed  up  with 
a  calm  and  sorrowful  majesty  what  he  had  been,  and  what  he 
consented  to  become.  The  master  of  Europe,  imploring  the 
hospitality  of  the  island  which  the  oceui  alone  had  preserved 
from  his  domination;  it  made  an  appeal* to  the  honour  and 
generosity  of  an  enemy,  which  ought  to  have  been  listened  to, 
if  England  had  more  highly  appreciated  the  moral  grandeur  of 
its  hospitality  than  the  political  safety  of  the  world.  England 
alone  might  have  committed  this  generous  imprudence;  but 
she  formed  a  part  of  the  European  crusade  against  the  man 
who  had  subdued  and  reduced  the  continent  to  servitude. 
Greatness  of  soul  may  be  expected  fix)m  a  court,  never  from  a 
coalition.    Collective  acts  are  more  implacable  than  individual 
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ones,  because  no  one  in  particular  bears  the  responsibility  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind.  A  statesman  is  sometimes  guided  by  the 
dictates  of  his  heart,  a  congress  of  kings  or  of  nations  solely  by 
those  of  policy.  Vengeance  counselled  reprisals,  policy  autho- 
rised the  sovereigns  and  the  nations  to  rely  no  more  on  the 
feath  of  a  man  ndio  had  violated  his  word  by  tearing  the  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau,  and  returned,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  soil  and 
to  the  thnme  which  he  had  renounced  by  that  treaty. 

It  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored,  for  the  dignity  and  the 
morality  of  history,  that  England  did  not  magnanimously  re- 
spond to  the  letter  of  Napoleon  by  granting  him  an  asylum. 
True  greatness  is  sovereign  wisdom.  We  are  never  deceived 
by  our  virtues. 

XXXII. 

Gourgaud  was  commissioned  to  bear  this  letter  to  London 
His  instructions  were  to  use  every  effort  to  obtain  an  audience 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  a  personage  of  an  indolent  but  honourable 
mind,  of  wl^om  he  was  to  ask  for  Napoleon  a  country  residence 
at  a  short  distance  from  London,  promising,  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon,  that  he  would  engage  to  live  there  as  a  private 
individual ;  that  he  would  take  the  name  of  Muiron,  or  of 
Duroc,  two  of  his  military  companions  whom  he  had  loved 
and  lost,  and  whose  names  he  adopted  with  a  Ibnd  remem^ 
brance,  the  proof  of  an  honourable  tenderness  of  soul.  Further, 
that  he  would  accept  the  superintendence  of  a  commissioned 
officer  stationed  about  him. 

A  second  letter,  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
to  Captain  Maitland  by  the  marshal  of  the  palace,  Bertrand, 
acquainted  this  officer  that  Napoleon  would  go  at  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  Gourgaud  and 
Las  Cases,  the  bearers  of  these  letters,  departed  in  the  evening 
to  deliver  them  to  Caption  Maitland.  They  were  immediately 
put  on  board  a  light  vessel  which  conveyed  them  towards  the 
English  coast,  there  to  execute  their  mission. 

The  night  of  the  1 5th  July  was  again  full  of  irresolutions 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  of  anxieties,  of  doubts,  and  of 
solicitations  to  change  his  mind  from  his  devoted  mariners. 
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who  vowed  to  withdraw  him  secretly  from  the  faithless  asylum 
which  he  was  demanding  from  his  enemies.  He  was  still  in 
a  state  of  hesitation  when  General  Becker  acquainted  him 
with  the  arrival  at  Rochefort  of  M.  de  Rigny,  captain  of  a 
frigate,  and  nephew  of  the  Abb^  Louis,  direct  from  Ghent, 
whither  he  had  followed  the  King,  and  now  commissioned,  it 
was  said,  to  arrest  Napoleon,  if  he  prolonged  any  further 
his  residence  on  a  French  island  where  he  Avas  an  outlaw. 

Napoleon  dressed  himself  as  if  for  one  of  the  grand 
ceremonials  of  his  life,  and  embarked  with  General  Becker 
and  his  officers  in  a  boat  which  immediately  put  him  on  board 
a  French  brig,  prepared  for  his  conveyance  to  the  English 
squadron.  Becker  went  on  board  the  brig  with  him,  and 
asked  permission  to  accompany  him  to  the  very  last  step 
he  should  take  on  a  French  deck.  "  Do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
general,"  said  the  Emperor,  with  a  delicacy  of  sentiment 
which  attested  the  solicitude  of  a  man  of  honour  for  the  fame 
of  his  guardian.  "  Do  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  we  must  be  mind- 
ful of  France.  If  you  accompanied  me  to  the  Belleiophon^  it 
might  be  thought  that  you  had  delivered  me  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish. It  is  entirely  of  my  own  free  will  that  1  go  on  board 
the  English  cruiser ;  I  do  not  wish  France  to  lie  under  the 
suspicion  and  appearance  of  such  an  act  of  treacher}-."  ^Then, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  Becker:  "Embrace  me,  general,**  he 
said  to  him.  **  I  thank  you  for  all  the  care  you  have  taken  of 
me.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  known  you  sooner.  Farewell  !** 
Becker,  moved  even  to  tears,  embraced  the  Emperor,  and  wished 
him  greater  happiness  than  he  left  behind  him. 

XXXIII. 

The  brig  was  speedily  \\*afted  towards  the  Bellerophon, 
where  Napoleon  was  received  by  Captain  Maitland,  his  officers 
and  crew-,  with  all  the  respect  and  etiquette  due  to  his  title, 
to  his  name,  and  to  his  misfortunes.  The  brig  then  departed, 
casting  over  the  waves  one  last  cr}'  of  "Vive  I'Empereur!*' 
The  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  all  the  ships  in  the  roads,  and 
the  second  Empire  was  at  an  end.    Napoleon,  from  the  poop 
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of  an  English  man  of  war,  witnessed  the  disappearance,  with 
his  colours,  of  the  last  trace  of  his  sovereignty,  uncertain  if 
the  deck^upon  which  he  stood  was  an  asjlum  or  a  prison. 

Admiral  Hotham,  an  ofiBcer  of  the  most  dignified  mind 
and  manners,  a  true  type  of  the  naval  aristocracy  of  England 
hoth  in  features  and  sentiments,  arrived  a  few  moments  after 
on  hoard  the  Bellerophon,  He  requested  permission  of  the 
Emperor,  who  had  already  retired  to  his  cabin,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  him,  and  conversed  respectfully  with  him.  On 
the  following  day  he  received  Napoleon  on  board  his  flag- 
ship, with  the  honours  due  to  a  sovereign  visiting  his  fleet. 
After  this  reception  the  Emperor  returned  to  the  Bellirophon, 
which  immediately  made  sail ,  for  Torbay.  He  was  there  re- 
joined by  Gourgaud,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  land  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplbhing  his  mission  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
The  Bellerophon  anchored  in  Plymouth  Sound,  where  the  port 
Admiral  Keith  received  the  Emperor  with  the  same  respectful 
consideration  which  had  been  evinced  for  him  in  the  squadron 
of  Admiral  Hotham.  The  curiosity  of  the  English  people  to 
contemplate  on  board  the  vessel  which  bore  the  fugitive  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  the  monument  of  so  great  a  vicissitude 
of  fate,  drew  crowds  of  boats  and  craft  around  the  Bellerophon, 
day  and  night.  Their  eagerness  took  the  aspect  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  for  men  are  disposed  to  admire  greatness  when  they 
cease  to  fear  it.  Napoleon  was  the  spoil  of  England,  and 
they  were  never  weary  of  looking  at  him.  The  spectacle  alone 
of  stich  a  marvel  of  fortune  constitutes  an  era  in  life. 

Napoleon's  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  had  been  transmitted 
to  London  to  the  council  of  ministers.  They  did  not  recognise 
to  themselves  the  right  of  deliberating  alone  on  the  fate  of  an 
enemy  who  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  of  a  war  waged  in  common  with  their  allies. 
They  looked  upon  Napoleon  as  the  captive  of  the  coalition,  merely 
thrown  as  a  deposit  into^  their  hands  ;  they  theriefore  declined 
the  responsihility  of  deciding  bettveen  a  state  of  captivity  and 
an  exercise  of  British  hospitality.  Necessity  alone  had  thrown 
Napoleon,  conquered,  and  without  a  footing  on  Urra-firma, 
wfosk  the  deok  of  one  of  their  vessels;     Had  he  smrehdei^dtm 
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the  field  of  battle  to  a  Hossian,  a  Prussian,  or  an  Austrian 
officer,  would  .thej  themselves  have  recognised  in  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  or  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  right  of  disposing  alone  of  the  common  enemy  ?  Evidently 
not ;  they  therefore  referred  the  matter  to  their  allies,  who 
made  the  following  declaration  on  the  subject : 

"  Article  I.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  regarded  by  the  powers 
who  signed  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  March  last,  as  their 
prisoner. 

*  Article  II.  He  is  specially  confided  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  British  government. 

"  Article  III.  The  allied  powers  will  appoint  commissionetv, 
who  will  reside  on  the  spot  which  may  be  assigned  by  the 
British  government  for  the  residence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

England,  in  thus  accomplishing  the  duty  of  not  disposing  of 
ft  collective  prisoner,  undertook,  nevertheless,  three  odious 
parts,  with  which  its  histoiy  will  remain  tainted  in  fixture  times: 
that  of  delivering  up  to  Europe  a  refugee,  not  taken  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  a  voluntary  suppliant  of  its  hospitality ;  that 
of  keeping  watch  alone  over  his  chains ;  and  finally,  that  of 
assigning  him  his  prison.  England,  the  champion  of  the 
world,  became  its  gaoler.  She  took  upon  herself  the  severity, 
the  distance,  and  the  maledictions  of  the  captivity.  Her  glory 
is  tarnished  by  it.  A  more  generous  hospitality  might  have 
been  less  honourable  towards  the  allied  powers,  might  have 
afibrded  less  security  for  the  present,  but  would  have  exhibited 
more  humanity  and  more  majesty  in  the  page  of  history. 

XXXIV. 

Napoleon  consumed  the  six  days  passed  in  Plymouth 
Sound  in  coi^ectures  on  his  own  fate,  in  gazing  on  the  Eng^h 
ooast,  and  in  receiving  impressions  of  his  popularity  so  powerfiil 
in  the  minds  of  his  enemies,  shown  by  the  avidity  with  which 
they  sought  a  glance  at  his  profile  as  he  paced  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  poop  of  the  BeUerophon,  He  measured  his 
omt  greatiMsa  by  their  curiosity,  and  derived  a  sad  m^- 
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ment  from  this  spectacle  of  himself.  His  mind  rer^umed  its 
sereoitj  in  this  state  of  repose.  He  had  reached  the  extremity 
of  his  ruin,  but  this  ruin  was  still  glorious. 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  Bellerophon  brought  him  back  to 
Torbay,  where  Admiral  Cockbum  awaited  him  on  board  the 
'Northumberland*  Here  his  sword  was  taken  from  him  as  from 
a  prisoner  of  war.  He  became  indignant,  and  blushed  more  for 
his  enemies  than  for  himself.  The  admirals  blushed  them- 
selves, and  respected  this  susceptibility  of  the  warrior.  Ber- 
trand,  Savary,  Lallemand,  and  Gourgaud,  his  military  com- 
panions and  followers,  were  likewise  disarmed.  Before  quitting 
the  vessel,  which  had  hitherto  borne  him  and  his  friends,  to  go 
on  board  the  Northumberland,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  part 
with  some  of  his  followers.  Even  Savary  was  taken  from  him, 
and  be  was  only  left  Bertrand,  Madame  Bertrand,  and  their 
children ;  Las  Cases  and  his  son,  M.  and  Madame  Moutholon, 
Gourgaud,  and  his  most  attached  servants.  He  bade  adieu  to 
all  the  others,  and  receiving  in  that  moment  of  emotion  the 
tidings  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  shut  himself  up  alone  in  his 
cabin,  where  he  was  heard  to  weep.  The  man,  who  had  not 
shed  a  tear  over  the  bodies  of  400,000  men,  strewing  the 
snows  of  Russia  with  a  continuous  line  of  dead,  over  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Leipsic,  over  the  lost  empire  at  Fontainebleau, 
or  over  Waterloo,  the  tomb  of  his  last  army,  wept  with  shame 
<m  reading  the  details  of  the  second  occupation  of  Paris,  and  on 
tearing  from  his  heart  the  small  number  of  friends,  companions 
of  his  exile,  grudged  him  by  the  harshness  of  his  enemies.  He 
was  already  apprised  that  St.  Helena  was  the  f^e  appointed 
for  bis  future  residence. 

Having  concealed  his  tears  for  a  moment,  though  unable  to 
stifle  the  noise  of  his  sobs,  he  resumed  the  majesty  of  his  mis- 
fortune^  and  went  on  board  the  Northumberland.  There  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  protest,  the  first  reprisal  of  his 
ill  fortune,  against  the  English  government.  It  was  his  appeal 
to  history,  which  is  bound  to  record  it. 

"  I  hereby  solemnly  protest,"  he  said,  reading  this  act  ad- 
dressed to  i^turity — '*  I  protest  in  the  face  of  heaven  and 
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mankind,  against  the  violation  of  my  most  sacred  rights,  in 
forcibly  disposing  of  my  person  and  liberty.  I  came  voluntarily 
on  board  the  Bellerophon;  I  am  not  the  prisoner,  I  am  the 
guest  of  England. 

"  When  once  on  board  the  Bellerophon  I  was  entitled  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  British  people.  If  the  government,  in  giving 
the  captain  of  the  Bellerophon  orders  to  receive  me  and  mj 
followers,  only  wished  to  lay  a  snare,  it  has  forfeited  its  honour, 
and  disgraced  its  flag. 

*'  If  this  act  be  consummated  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the 
English  henceforth,  to  talk  of  their  sincerity,  their,  laws,  and 
liberties.  British  faith  will  have  been  lost  in  the  hospitality  of 
the  Bellerophon. 

**  I  appeal  to  history.  It  will  say,  that  an  enemy,  who  for 
twenty  years  made  war  against  the  English  people,  came  spon- 
taneously in  the  hour  of  misfortune  to  seek  an  asylum  under  their 
laws.  What  more  striking  proof  could  he  give  of  his  esteem 
and  confidence  ?  But  how  did  England  reply  to  such  an  act  of 
magnanimity  ?  It  pretended  to  hold  out  a  hospitable  hand  to 
this  enemy ;  and  on  giving  himself  up  with  confidence  he  ^vas 

immolated ! 

(Signed)        Napoleon. 

**  Bellerophon,  (at  sea,)  Friday,  August  4,  1816." 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  August  the  Northumberland  got 
under  weigh  and  made  sail  for  St  Helena.  At  daybreak  the 
next  morning  the  coast  of  France  was  still  in  sight.  Napoleon 
gazed  on  it  for  a  long  time»  and  when  at  length  it  melted  away 
in  the  distance,  he  exclaimed :  '*  Farewell  I  land  of  the  brave  T' 
He  then  assumed  the  idle  and  careless  life  of  a  passenger  on 
board  ship  during  a  voyage,  which  suspends  all  action,  and  lolls 
the  thoughts  to  leat 

We  Bhall  now  leave  him  progressing  towards  his  island  and 
towards  the  memory  of  his  deeds,  and  resume  the  recital  of 
events  from  which  his  great  destiny  has  drawn  us,  with  the 
unlimited  power  of  human  affairs,  which  never  palpitate  mora 
effectually  than  in  the  heart  of  a  great  man  vanquished  and 
outliving  his  destiny. 
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Foueh6  to  the  Miniatry  of  Police  ■  Composition  of  the  Ministry- 
Interview  between  Louis  XVII I.  and  M-  de  Chateaubriand — Con« 
ferences  of  the  Provisional  Oovemment^-Oecupation  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  expulsion  of  the  Commission  \>y  Blucher — Dispersion  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers — M.  Decases  shuts  up  the  Chamber  of  Reprcstn- 
tatlves — Impotence  of  Lafayette— Interview  between  Camot  and 
Fouch& 

I. 

The  evening  before  the  batde  of   Waterloo,  the  Dnke    of 
Wi'lljiicrton,  anticipating  that  a  more  sooeessful  rotnlt  would 

III.  ■  3 
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arriving,  the  maritime  prefect  of  Eochefort  writes  us  that  his 
departure  would  not  have  been  impossible.  We  therefore  place 
his  person  under  your  responsibility.  You  must  employ  all 
forcible  means  that  may  be  necessary,  while  maintaining  the 
respect  due  to  him.  Cause  him  to  embark  immediately.  As 
tx)  the  services  he  offers,  our  duty  towards  France,  and  our  en- 
gagements with  the  foreign  powers,  do  not  permit  us  to  accept 
them,  and  you  must  not  again  apply  to  us  on  the  subject." 

The  stem  impatience  of  the  language  of  this  despatch* 
signed  by  Gaulaincourt  and  by  Camot,  whose  attachment  to  the 
Emperor  was  not  to  be  doubted,  sufficiently  proves  to  what  an 
excess  of  weariness  his  vacillation  had  reduced  even  his  best 
friends.  Friendship  itself  revolted  against  this  blind  importu 
nity  of  hope.  Davoust  had  written  by  the  same  courier  to  the 
general  commanding  the  troops  of  the  department,  to  assist 
Becker  in  forcing  Napoleon  to  embark.  The  capitulation  of 
Paris,  concluded  with  the  enemy  on  the  same  day,  left  the 
government  no  further  power  of  temporising  with  the  fisdlen 
Emperor. 

Becker  fiedthfully  communicated  these  orders  to  the  Em* 
peror  himself.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Napoleon  to  him,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  the  matter?*'  ''  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
give  advice,''  replied  the  afflicted  general.  "  The  only  counsel 
I  can  venture  to  give  is  to  come  to  a  prompt  resolution,  and  to 
execute  it  without  losing  a  moment.  The  destiny  of  France 
may  be  accomplished  every  instant,  and  the  new  government 
may  send  persons  to  execute  new  orders  with  respect  to  you ; 
from  that  moment  the  powers  which  I  hold  from  the  provisional 
government  will  cease,  and  you  may  be  threatened  with  unknown 
dangers."  "  But,"  replied  Napoleon,  with  an  inquiring  glance 
at  Becker,  "  in  any  case  you  would  be  incapable  of  delivering 
me  up  ?*  "  You  know,"  replied  the  general,  "  that  I  would 
give  my  life  to  ensure  the  safety  of  your  flight ;  but  the  com- 
mandants of  the  frigates  will  be  under  the  orders  of  Louis  XVIII., 
and  will  not  recognise  mine."  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  Em- 
peror, '*  order  the  boats  necessary  for  conveyance  to  the 
Isle  of  Aix." 

The  boats  were  accordingly  hailed,  and  appzoaobed  tfaid 
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Napoleon  lands  on  the  Iile  of  Aix. 


quay.  The  Emperor  embarked  in  tnat  of  the  frigate  La  Saale. 
A  long  farewell  cry  from  the  shore  responded  to  the  strokes  of 
the  oars  which  bore  him  from  the  main  land.  Both  the  wind 
and  the  sea  were  rough  in  the  roads,  and  the  passage  from 
Rochefort  to  the  Isle  of  Aix  was  long  and  wearisome.  The 
Emperor,  instead  of  lauding  on  the  island,  went  on  board  the 
Saale  frigate,  and  fixed  himself  there  for  the  night,  with  Ber- 
trand,  Becker,  Sayaiy,  and  Goiirgaud. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  hour  at  which 
Louis  XYIIL,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  him  on  the  20th 
March,  after  having  traversed  Paris,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  who  in  him  hailed  the  wished-for  peace,  installed 
himself  once  more  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuilexies. 

XXX. 

At  daybreak  on  the  9th,  Napoleon  landed  at  the  Isle  of 
Aix.  The  people  and  the  regiment  of  marines  in  garrison 
hastened  to  the  shore  in  crowds,  eager  to  see  him,  and  rending 
the  air  with  their  acclamations.  His  exile  resembled  a 
triumph,  amidst  this  population  of  ships,  coasts,  and  camps. 
The  Emperor  reviewed  the  regiment,  and  after  going  through 
the  island*  and  tasting  the  last  pleasures  of  command,  he 
returned  to  his  frigate.  The  maritime  prefect  waited  on  him 
there  with  final  orders  from  the  government  for  his  en^ 
barkation.  The  act  of  disembarking  him  again  upon  the 
French  . territory  was  declared  high  treason.  The  Emperor 
still  rejecting  the  adventurous  offers  of  safety  which  were  made 
to  him  by  Captain  Baudin,  by  the  Danish  captain,  and  by  the 
young  naval  officers,  who  engaged  to  take  him  through  the 
cruisers  in  a  vessel  fast-sailing  but  hazardous,  resolved  to  go 
on  board  the  BeUerophon,  commanded  by  Captain  Maitland,  at 
anchor  off  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  with  a  brig,  which  composed  the 
English  cruising  squadron  there.  He  despatched  M.  de  Las 
Cases  on  board  to  negociate  with  Captain  Maitland,  and  to  ask  a 
pledge  of  safety  should  the  Emperor  take  refuge  on  board  his 
vessel. 

",  I  cm  enter  into  no  engagement^*'  said  Ca^^ain  Maitland. 
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Result  of  Las  Cases*  interriew  with  Captain  MaitlaiuL 

"  I  shall  make  a  report  of  our  interview  to  Admiral  Hotham, 
my  superior  ofl&cer,  who  is  at  anchor  with  the  whole  of  the 
squadron  in  the  neighbouring  bay  of  Quiberon ;  and  I  will 
transmit  you  his  answer."  M.  de  Las  Cases  having  demanded 
of  Captain  Maitland  if  he  would  allow  the  frigates  to  pass,  or  a 
neutral  vessel  having  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  board,  the 
captain  replied  that  he  would  attack  the  frigates  if  they  were 
enemies ;  that  he  would  take  Napoleon  prisoner,  and  that  in 
the  event  of  Napoleon  being  found  in  a  neutral  vessel,  he  would 
detain  that  vessel,  and  submit  the  fate  of  Napoleon  to  the 
decision  of  his  government.  He  seemed  to  dread  the  idea  of 
Napoleon's  passage  to  the  United  States,  and  to  throw  out  a 
hint  to  Las  Cases  of  seeking  an  asylum  in  England ;  but  in 
that  case  he  presumed  nothing  as  to  the  intentions  of  his 
government  with  respect  to  the  freedom  or  the  captivity  of 
Napoleon. 

XXXI. 

Las  Cases  returned,  and  gave  an  account  of  this  conversa- 
tion to  the  Emperor,  whom  it  appeared  to  discourage.  The 
BeUerophon  and  the  English  brig  approached  immediately  after 
the  departure  of  Las  Cases,  and  each  took  post  at  one  of  the 
two  channels  of  the  roads,  to  prevent  the  nocturnal  flight  of  the 
frigates.  The  captain  of  the  Medusa,  one  of  the  frigates,  ex- 
cited by  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances,  and  by  the  greatness 
of  the  deposit  confided  to  him,  proposed  forcing  the  passage 
during  the  night ;  in  which  case  he  would  devote  himself  to  the 
BeUerophon,  and  perish  under  its  guns  to  prevent  it  from  man- 
oeuvring, while  the  Saale,  fighting  and  crushing  the  brig, 
should  carry  the  Emperor  off  to  sea.  Napoleon  declined  an  act 
of  devotion  which  would  sacrifice  a  whole  crew  to  his  flight,  and 
passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  prolonged  indecision.  He  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  this  indecision  would  result  in  the  un* 
avoidable  capitulation  of  his  person,  since  the  entire  squadron 
of  Admiral  Hotham,  being  warned  by  Captain  Maitland,  would 
profit  by  this  very  night  to  blockade  the  roads.  He  resumed, 
or  pretended  to  resume,  the  idea  of  accepting  the  ofier  to  cross 
the  ocean  in  the  Bayadere,  and  sent  General  Lallemand  to 
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concert  measures  with  Captain  Baudin.  At  the  same  time  he 
listened  again  to  the  proposition,  of  the  Danish  captain.  Some 
hours  later  he  had  his  luggage  and  equipage  put  on  board  tra- 
ding schooners  to  send  them  on  board  the  English  vessel,  where 
h&  decided  on  going  himself.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
he  retraced  his  steps  once  more,  and  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Aix, 
where  he  installed  himself  in  the  hotel  of  the  director  of 
engineers. 

Days  were  passing  quicker  than  his  thoughts.  Lallemand 
returned  from  the  Bayadere,  bringing  a  repetition  of  Captain 
Baudin  s  assurances  and  entreaties  ;  but  he  was  on  shore  and 
the  shore  held  him  back.  He  declined  the  ofifers  of  the  captain  of 
the  Bayadere,  which  he  had  solicited  a  second  time.  He  then  ap- 
peared to  accept  the  devotion  of  some  young  midshipmen,  who 
asked  him  to  equip  two  luggers,  fishermen's  vessels  anchored  in 
the  roads,  to  bring  them  under  shelter  of  the  land,  out  of  sight 
of  the  English  cruisers,  and  take  himself  with  them  across  the 
ocean.  He  purchased  the  two  barks,  appointed  their  crews, 
transhipped  his  baggage,  and  prepared  apparently  to  embark  in 
the  night.  At  midnight,  accordingly,  Becker  announced  to  the 
Emperor  that  all  was  ready :  "I  am  ready  to  go,"  said  the  Em- 
peror. He  appeared  in  reality  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the 
shore,  but  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  members  of  his 
suite,  dispersed  and  separated  as  they  would  be  from  him  in 
these  little  vessels,  withheld  him.  Everybody  exclaimed, 
•*  England  !'  *•  If  such  be  your  wish,"  said  Napoleon,  **  well, 
then!  we'll  go  to  England!"  A  grain  of  sand  made  him 
stumble  and  change  his  resolution. 

He  gave  one  mwe  night  to  the  vague  hope  which  had  lulled 
him  since  his  departure  from  Malmaison,  but  it  brought  him 
nothing  more  than  a  view  of  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons, 
which  was  flying  at  Rochefort  and  on  all  the  headlands  of  the 
coast.  He  sent  Las  Cases  again,  with  Savaiy  and  Lallemand, 
to  the  BeUeroplion.  The  captain  told  them  that  he  was 
authorised  by  his  goveniraent  to  receive  Napoleon  and  his  suite 
on  board  his  ship  ;  but  tliat  he  could  not  guarantee  either  a  safe 
conduct  or  a  passport  to  go  from  England  to  the  United  States. 
*^I  see  no  guarantee  in  that,"  said  Napoleon  to  his  friends,  on 
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the  return  of  Lallemand.  The  Danish  captain  then  entreated 
to  have  the  preference.  Napoleon  took  the  opinions  of  all. 
With  the  exception  of  Lallemand  all  implored  him  to  confide 
himself  to  British  honour  rather  than  incur  the  perils  of  the 
sea  and  of  unknown  and  perhaps  inhospitahle  shores,  on  which 
the  waves  might  cast  him  far  away  from  his  friends.  He 
yielded  to  persuasions  evidently  too  conformable  to  his  own  re- 
solutions, and  shutting  himself  up  in  his  chamber  he  wrote  to 
the  Prince  Begent  of  England  the  following  letter,  wherein  will 
be  found,  in  the  accents  of  Marius  at  MintumsB,  the  appeal  of  a 
great  soul  struggling  with  the  extremities  of  fate : 

'*  Your  Royal  Highness, — ^A  victim  to  the  factions  which 
distract  my  country,  and  to  the  enmity  of  the  great  powers  of 
Eiurope,  I  have  terminated  my  political  career ;  and  I  come, 
like  Themistocles,  to  throw  myself  upon  the  hospitality  of  the 
British  people.  I  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  their 
laws,  which  I  claim  from  your  Boyal  Highness,  as  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  .mj 
enemies. 

"  Rochefort,  July  13,  1816."  •*  Napoleok. 

Conceived  as  it  was  between  the  country  which  refused 
him  a  throne,  and  the  ocean  which  refused  him  flight,  this 
letter,  the  epitaph  of  his  political  life,  was  worthy  of  being  in-- 
scribed  on  the  last  page  of  his  downfall.  It  summed  up  with 
a  calm  and  sorrowful  majesty  what  he  bad  been,  and  what  he 
consented  to  become.  The  master  of  Europe,  imploring  the 
hospitality  of  the  island  which  the  ocean  alone  had  preserved 
from  his  domination;  it  made  an  appeal* to  the  honour  and 
generosity  of  an  enemy,  which  ought  to  have  been  listened  to, 
if  England  had  more  highly  appreciated  the  moral  grandeur  of 
its  hospitality  than  the  political  safety  of  the  world.  England 
alone  might  have  committed  this  generous  imprudence;  bat 
she  formed  a  part  of  the  European  crusade  against  the  man 
who  had  subdued  and  reduced  the  continent  to  servitude. 
Greatness  of  soul  may  be  expected  fix>m  a  court,  never  from  a 
coalition.    Collective  acts  are  more  implacable  than  individual. 
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ones,  because  no  one  in  particular  bears  the  responsibility  in 
the  ejes  of  mankind.  A  statesman  is  sometimes  guided  bj  the 
dictates  of  his  heart,  a  congress  of  kings  or  of  nations  solely  by 
those  of  policy.  Vengeance  counselled  reprisals,  policy  autho- 
rised the  sovereigns  and  the  nations  to  rely  no  more  on  the 
fiaith  of  a  man  ¥^o  had  violated  his  word  by  tearing  the  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau,  and  returned,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  soil  and 
to  the  thnme  which  he  had  ronounc^  by  that  treaty. 

It  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored,  for  the  dignity  and  the 
morality  of  histoiy,  that  England  did  not  magnanimously  re- 
spond to  the  letter  of  Napoleon  by  granting  him  an  asylum. 
True  greatness  is  sovereign  wisdom.  We  are  never  deceived 
by  our  virtues. 

XXXII. 

Gourgaud  was  commissioned  to  bear  this  letter  to  London 
His  instructions  were  to  use  every  effort  to  obtain  an  audience 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  a  personage  of  an  indolent  but  honourable 
mind,  of  whom  he  was  to  ask  for  Napoleon  a  country  residence 
at  a  short  distance  from  London,  promising,  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon,  that  he  would  engage  to  live  there  as  a  private 
individual ;  that  he  would  take  the  name  of  Muiron,  or  of 
Duroc,  two  of  his  military  companions  whom  he  had  loved 
and  lost,  and  whose  names  he  adopted  with  a  fond  remem- 
brance, the  proof  of  an  honourable  tenderness  of  soul.  Further, 
that  he  would  accept  the  superintendence  of  a  commissioned 
officer  stationed  about  him. 

A  second  letter,  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
to  Captain  Maitland  by  the  marshal  of  the  palace,  Bertrand, 
acquainted  this  officer  that  Napoleon  would  go  at  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  Gourgaud  and 
Las  Cases,  the  bearers  of  these  letters,  departed  in  the  evening 
to  deliver  them  to  Captain  Maitland.  They  were  immediately 
put  on  board  a  light  vessel  which  conveyed  them  towards  the 
English  coast,  there  to  execute  their  mission. 

The  night  of  the  1 5tli  July  was  again  full  of  irresolutions 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  of  anxieties,  of  doubts,  and  of 
solicitations  to  change  his  mind  from  his  devoted  mariners. 
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who  vowed  to  withdraw  him  secretly  from  the  faithless  asylum 
which  he  was  demanding  from  his  enemies.  He  was  still  in 
a  state  of  hesitation  when  General  Becker  acquainted  him 
with  the  arrival  at  Rochefort  of  M.  de  Rigny,  captain  of  a 
frigate,  and  nephew  of  the  Abb6  Louis,  direct  from  Ghent, 
whither  he  had  followed  the  King,  and  now  commissioned,  it 
was  said,  to  arrest  Napoleon,  if  he  prolonged  any  further 
his  residence  on  a  French  island  where  he  was  an  outlaw. 

Napoleon  dressed  himself  as  if  for  one  of  the  grand 
ceremonials  of  his  life,  and  embarked  ^ith  General  Becker 
and  his  ofi&cers  in  a  boat  which  immediately  put  him  on  board 
a  French  brig,  prepared  for  his  conveyance  to  the  English 
squadron.  Becker  went  on  board  the  brig  with  him,  and 
asked  permission  to  accompany  him  to  the  very  last  step 
he  should  take  on  a  French  deck.  **  Do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
general,"  said  the  Emperor,  with  a  delicacy  of  sentiment 
which  attested  the  solicitude  of  a  man  of  honour  for  the  fame 
of  his  guardian.  **  Do  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  we  must  be  mind- 
ful of  France.  If  you  accompanied  me  to  the  Belleivj^hon,  it 
might  be  thought  that  you  had  delivered  me  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish. It  is  entirely  of  my  own  free  will  that  I  go  on  board 
the  English  cruiser ;  I  do  not  wish  France  to  lie  under  the 
suspicion  and  appearance  of  such  an  act  of  treacher}'."  ^Then, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  Becker:  "Embrace  me,  general,**  he 
said  to  him.  **  I  thank  you  for  all  the  care  you  have  taken  of 
me.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  known  you  sooner.  Farewell  l" 
Becker,  moved  even  to  tears,  embraced  the  Emperor,  and  wished 
him  greater  happiness  than  he  left  behind  him. 

XXXIII. 

The  brig  was  speedily  wafted  towards  the  Belierophon, 
where  Napoleon  was  received  by  Captain  Maitland,  his  ofiQcers  ' 
and  crew,  with  all  the  respect  and  etiquette  due  to  his  title« 
to  his  name,  and  to  his  misfortunes.  The  brig  then  departed, 
casting  over  the  waves  one  last  cr}- of  **  Vive  I'Empereur! " 
The  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  all  the  ships  in  the  roads,  and 
the  Beoond  Empire  was  at  an  end.     Napoleon,  from  the  poOp' 
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of  an  English  man  of  war,  witnessed  the  disappearance,  with 
his  colours,  of  the  last  trace  of  his  sovereignty,  uncertain  if 
the  deck  upon  which  he  stood  was  an  asylum  or  a  prison. 

Admiral  Hotham,  an  officer  of  the  most  dignified  mind 
and  manners,  a  true  type  of  the  naval  aristocracy  of  England 
both  in  features  and  sentiments,  arrived  a  few  moments  after 
on  board  the  BeUerophon,  He  requested  permission  of  the 
Emperor,  who  had  already  retired  to  his  cabin,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  him,  and  conversed  respectfully  with  him.  On 
the  follov?ing  day  he  received  Napoleon  on  board  his  flag- 
ship, with  the  honours  due  to  a  sovereign  visiting  his  fleet. 
After  this  reception  the  Emperor  returned  to  tlie  Bellirophon, 
which  immediately  made  sail ,  for  Torbay.  He  was  there  re- 
joined by  Gourgaud,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  land  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  his  mission  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
The  Belleraphon  anchored  in  Plymouth  Sound,  where  the  port 
Admiral  Keith  received  the  Emperor  with  the  same  respectful 
consideration  which  had  been  evinced  for  him  in  the  squadron 
of  Admiral  Hotham.  The  curiosity  of  the  English  people  to 
contemplate  on  board  the  vessel  which  bore  the  fugitive  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  the  monument  of  so  great  a  vicissitude 
of  fate,  drew  crowds  of  boats  and  craft  around  the  Bellerophon, 
day  and  night.  Their  eagerness  took  the  aspect  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  for  men  are  disposed  to  admire  greatness  when  they 
cease  to  fear  it.  Napoleon  was  the  spoil  of  England,  and 
they  were  never  weary  of  looking  at  him.  The  spectacle  alone 
of  stwh  a  marvel  of  fortune  constitutes  an  era  in  life. 

Napoleon's  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  had  been  transmitted 
to  London  to  the  council  of  ministers.  They  did  not  recognise 
to  themselves  the  right  of  deliberating  alone  on  the  fate  of  an 
enemy  who  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  of  a  war  waged  in  common  with  their  allies. 
They  looked  upon  Napoleon  as  the  captive  of  the  coalition,  merely 
thrown  as  a  deposit  into^  their  hands  ;  they  therefore  declined 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  between  a  state  of  captivity  and 
an  exercise  of  British  hospitality.  Necessity  alone  had  thrown 
Napoleon,  conquered,  and  without  a  footing  on  terra-firma, 
wgrnk  the  deck  of  one  of  their  vessels:     Had  hb  smreitdeiied  im 
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the  field  of  battle  to  a  Rossian,  a  Prussian,  or  an  Austrian 
officer,  would  .they  themselves  have  recognised  in  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  or  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  right  of  disposing  alone  of  the  common  enemy  ?  Evidently 
not ;  they  therefore  referred  the  matter  to  their  allies,  who 
made  the  following  declaration  on  the  subject : 

"  Article  I.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  regarded  by  the  powers 
who  signed  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  March  last,  as  their 
prisoner. 

*  Article  II.  He  is  specially  confided  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  British  government. 

"Article  III.  The  allied  powers  will  appoint  commissioners, 
who  will  reside  on  the  spot  which  may  be  aissigned  by  the 
British  government  for  the  residence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

England,  in  thus  accomplishing  the  duty  of  not  disposing  of 
ft  collective  prisoner,  undertook,  nevertheless,  three  odious 
parts,  with  which  its  histoiy  will  remain  tainted  in  fixture  Umes: 
that  of  delivering  up  to  Europe  a  refugee,  not  taken  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  a  voluntary  suppliant  of  its  hospitality  ;  that 
of  keeping  watch  alone  over  his  chains ;  and  finally,  that  of 
assigning  him  his  prison.  England,  the  champion  of  the 
world,  became  its  gaoler.  She  took  upon  herself  the  severity, 
the  distance,  and  the  maledictions  of  the  captivity.  Her  glory 
is  tarnished  by  it.  A  more  generous  hospitality  might  haye 
been  less  honourable  towards  the  allied  powers,  might  hftve 
afibrded  less  security  for  the  present,  but  would  have  exhibited 
more  humanity  and  more  majesty  in  the  page  of  history* 

XXXIV. 

Napoleon  consumed  the  six  days  passed  in  Plymoath 
Sound  in  coiyectures  on  his  own  fate,  in  gazing  on  the  En^^ish 
ooast,  and  in  receiving  impressions  of  his  popularity  so  poweiibl 
in  the  minds  of  his  enemies,  shown  by  the  avidity  with  whach 
they  sought  a  glance  at  his  profile  as  he  paced  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  poop  of  the  Bellerophcn.  He  measured  hift 
cmt  greatnesa  by  their  eurioeity,  and  derived  a  sad  fK^jfff- 
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ment  from  this  spectacle  of  himself.  His  mind  reMimed  its 
serenity  in  this  state  of  repose.  He  had  reached  the  extremity 
of  his  ruin,  but  this  ruin  was  still  glorious. 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  Bellerophon  brought  him  back  to 
Torbay,  where  Admiral  Cockbum  awaited  him  on  board  the 
Northumberland*  Here  his  swoi-d  was  taken  from  him  as  from 
a  prisoner  of  war.  He  became  indignant,  and  blushed  more  for 
his  enemies  than  for  himself.  The  admirals  blushed  them- 
selves, and  respected  this  susceptibility  of  the  warrior.  Ber- 
trand,  Savary,  Lallemand,  and  Gt>urgaud,  his  military  com- 
panions and  followers,  were  likewise  disarmed.  Before  quitting 
the  vessel,  which  had  hitherto  borne  him  and  his  friends,  to  go 
on  board  the  Northumberland,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  part 
with  some  of  his  followers.  Even  Savary  was  taken  from  him, 
and  be  was  only  left  Bertrand,  Madame  Bertrand,  and  their 
children ;  Las  Cases  and  his  son,  M.  and  Madame  Moufholon, 
Gourgaud,  and  his  most  attached  servants.  He  bade  adieu  to 
all  the  others,  and  receiving  in  that  moment  of  emotion  the 
tidings  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  shut  himself  up  alone  in  his 
cabin,  where  he  was  heard  to  weep.  The  man,  who  had  not 
shed  a  tear  over  the  bodies  of  400,000  men,  strewing  the 
snows  of  Russia  with  a  continuous  line  of  dead,  over  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Leipsic,  over  the  lost  empire  at  Fontainebleau, 
or  over  Waterloo,  the  tomb  of  his  last  army,  wept  with  shame 
on  reading  the  details  of  the  second  occupation  of  Paris,  and  on 
tearing  from  his  heart  the  small  number  of  friends,  companions 
of  his  exile,  grudged  him  by  the  harshness  of  his  enemies.  He 
was  already  apprised  that  St.  Helena  was  the  place  appointed 
for  bis  future  residence. 

Having  concealed  his  tears  for  a  moment,  though  unable  to 
stifle  the  noise  of  his  sobs,  he  resumed  the  majesty  of  his  mis- 
fortune, and  went  on  board  the  Northw/nberland.  There  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  protest,  the  first  reprisal  of  his 
ill  fortune,  against  the  English  government.  It  was  his  appeal 
to  history,  which  is  bound  to  record  it. 

'*  I  hereby  solemnly  protest,"  he  said,  reading  this  act  ad- 
dressed to  i^turity — '*  I  protest  in  tlie  face  of  heaven  and 
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mankind,  agaiast  the  violation  of  my  most  sacred  rights,  in 
forcibly  disposing  of  my  person  and  liberty.  I  came  voluntarily 
on  board  the  Bellerophon;  1  am  not  the  prisoner,  I  am  the 
guest  of  England. 

"  When  once  on  board  the  Bellerophon  I  was  entitled  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  British  people.  If  the  government,  in  giving 
the  captain  of  the  Bellerophon  orders  to  receive  me  and  mj 
followers,  only  wished  to  lay  a  snare,  it  has  forfeited  its  honour, 
and  disgraced  its  flag. 

"  If  this  act  be  consummated  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the 
English  henceforth,  to  talk  of  their  sincerity,  their  laws,  and 
liberties.  British  faith  will  have  been  lost  in  the  hospitality  of 
the  Bellerophon. 

**  I  appeal  to  history.  It  will  say,  that  an  enemy^  who  for 
twenty  years  made  war  against  the  English  people,  came  spon- 
taneously in  the  hour  of  misfortune  to  seek  an  asylum  under  their 
laws.  What  more  striking  proof  could  he  give  of  his  esteem 
and  confidence  ?  But  how  did  England  reply  to  such  an  act  of 
magnanimity  ?  It  pretended  to  hold  out  a  hospitable  hand  to 
this  enemy ;  and  on  giving  himself  up  with  confidence  he  was 

immolated ! 

(Signed)        Napoleon. 

"  Bellerophon,  (at  sea,)  Friday,  August  4,  1815." 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  August  the  NorthttmberloHd  got 
under  weigh  and  made  sail  for  St  Helena.  At  daybreak  the 
next  morning  the  coast  of  France  was  still  in  sight.  Napoleon 
gazed  on  it  for  a  long  time»  and  when  at  length  it  melted  away 
in  the  distance,  he  exclaimed :  ''  Farewell  I  land  of  the  brave  l" 
He  then  assumed  the  idle  and  careless  life  of  ft  passenger  on 
board  ship  during  a  voyage,  which  suspends  all  action,  and  lulls 
the  thoughts  to  rest 

We  shall  now  leave  him  progressing  towards  his  island  and 
towards  the  memory  of  his  deeds,  and  resume  the  recital  of 
events  from  which  his  great  destiny  has  drawn  us,  with  the 
unlimited  power  of  human  affairs,  which  never  palpitate  more 
effectually  than  in  the  heart  of  a  great  man  vanquished  and 
oa^^living  his  destiny.  ^ 
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The  evening  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Duke    of 
W'Hiiieton,  8ntiripating  that  a  more  sneeestfttl  rotult  vonld 
111.  '  3 
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attend  Napoleon's  attack  upon  the  forest  of  Soignies,  and 
already  preparing  an  eventual  retreat  of  his  own  armj,  which 
would  have  laid  open  Brussels  and  Oheut,  had  written  to  the 
Duke  de  Berry,  to  induce  Louis  XVIII.  to  quit  Ghent  at  the  first 
signal.  At  that  residence  of  the  King  all  was  distrust  and  ub^ 
certainty ;  for  they  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  the  triuniphs 
of  Napoleon  that  neither  the  still  unknown  genius  of  Welling- 
ton, nor  the  fiery  bravery  of  Blucher  could  restore  confidence  to 
the  fugitive  court.  The  King  prepared  himself  with  resigna- 
tion to  carry  still  farther,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  seas,  his  tent 
and  his  government.  The  noise  of  the  cannon  had  resounded  the 
whole  day  of  the  18th  June  even  upon  the  heights  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ghent.  Sinister  tidings  spread  at  Brussels  by  the  fugitive 
English  camp  followers,  which  reached  with  customary  exagge" 
rations  the  ears  of  the  King  and  the  princes,  had  made  of  this  day, 
which  restored  to  them  both  country  and  throne,  a.  day  of 
anguish,  of  panic,  and  despair.  Their  fate  was  deciding  kt  a 
distance  sufficiently  near  for  them  to  experience  all  its  atten- 
dant emotions,  but  too  remote  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
vicissitudes.  Wellington,  however,  hastened  during  the  night 
which  followed  the  battle  to  reassure  them.  He  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  to  the  Duke  de  Berry,  commander-in-chief  of.  the 
little  army  of  the  King  at  Alost,  announcing  the  victory.  "As 
I  expect  to  pass  the  ftx>ntier  to-morrow,"  wrote  the  victorious 
general,  "  I  beg  of  your  Royal  Highness  to  advance  and  join 
us.  I  write  also  to  the  King  to  request  him  to  put  himself  in 
motion  by  the  same  route.*' 

On  the  same  night  he  wrote  to  General  Dumouriez,  that  old 
French  deserter,  who  closely  watched  the  war  against  his 
country,  and  to  whom  Wellington  gave  an  account  of  his 
successes,  as  a  scholar  to  a  master  in  the  art  of  war.  *'  You 
will  learn  what  I  have  done,"  he  said,  **  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
satisfied.  I  have  never  witnessed  such  a  battle,  nor  gnned 
such  a  victory,  and  I  hope  we  have  done  with  Bonaparte!  We 
are  going  to  pursue  him  while  he  lives." 

The  following  day  he  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
French  people  on  crossing  the  frontier,  to  announce  to  them 
Hiat  he  was  entering  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  not  asaa 
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enemy  bnt  a  liberator,  and  to  assist  them  in  throwing  off  the 
joke  of  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  with  whom.no  one  could 
have  either  truce  or  peace.  He  recommended  the  most 
serapalous  discipline  to  his  army. 

The  Duke  also  wrote  to  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  minister  of 
war  to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent,  to  urge  the  King,  whose  pre- 
sence was  yery  necessary,  to  follow  his  steps,  and  to  present 
himself  to  the  French  people,  who  were  imploring  his  return 
end  Ilia  mediation.  **  We  already  find,"  he  said,  <*  the  white 
flag  flying  in  the  towns  and  villages.  The  defeat  of  Napo- 
leon's army  is  more  decisiye  than  was  at  first  imagined.  The 
soldiers  are  going  in  bodies  to  their  homes,  the  cavalry  and 
imilleiy  are  selling  their  horses  in  the  country  they  pass 
timra^,  the  infantry  are  throwing  away  their  arms  and  dispers- 
ing to  return  to  their  dwellings.  There  are  more  than  2,000 
muskets  to  be  picked  up  in  the  forest  of  Mormal." 

He  summoned  the  officers  commanding  garrisons,  and  the 
general  who  occupied  Cambray,  to  surrender  their  arms  to  the 
King  of  France.  Finally,  pre  occupied  himself,  as  much  as  the 
ministers  of  Louis  XYIII.,  with  the  apprehension  of  a  differ- 
toee  oi  opinion  amongst  the  allied  powers  as  to  restoring  the 
throne  to  the  King,  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  from  Cateau- 
Cambresis,  where  that  prince  had  arrived  immediately  after 
him : 

'*  The  King  has  arrived,  and  has  been  received  by  tLe  in- 
habitants with  the  transports  of  joy  that  I  expected.  I  am 
sorry  jon  have  not  accompanied  the  King  here  :  it  is  I  who 
have  anxiously  entreated  his  Migesty  to  enter  France  with  us, 
because  I  was  desirous,  by  his  presence,  of  giving  to  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  all  the  results  it  ought  to  have ;  and  because,  fore- 
iBeeing  that  his  Majesty  would  encounter  a  serious  crisis  in  the 
recovery  of  his  throne,  above  all,  when  we  should  approach 
Paris,  I  wished  the  King  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  scene 
which  was  to  decide  his  fate.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  you  had 
known  the  considerations  which  have  directed  me  in  this  matter, 
you  would,  instead  of  advising  the  King  at  Mons  not  to  enter 
Fnmee,  have  given  his  Majesty  a  different  counsel." 

Ill  another  letter,  the  Duke  of  Welliiigtoti  more  daaily 
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expressed  his  apprehension,  if  Louis  XYIII.  did  not  hiisten 
to  resume  his  rights  as  a  sovereign,  taking  the  crown  hj  his 
own  will  and  that  of  his  people,  that  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  might  abandon  the  cause  of  the  legitimate  sorereign* 
and  transfer  his  right  to  some  other  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  or  of  the  family  of  Napoleon. 

The  King,  deaf  to  the  counsels  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and 
heeding  onlj  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  advanced  with 
his  little  court  and  armj  towards  Gambraj.  He  was  reoeiTed 
everywhere  as  the  natural  mediator  between  the  peoj^e  and 
the  foreign  powers.  Independent  of  the  Boyalist  sentiments, 
more  developed  iu  the  north  and  west  than  in  the  centre  of 
Franco,  and  which  urged  the  people  forward  to  receive  him, 
the  instinct  of  public  safety  predominated  over  the  negodations 
of  all  parties,  and  evidently  invited  this  prince  a  second  time. to 
pacify  and  preserve  the  soil  from  the  reprisals  of  Eoiope. 
Nothing  could  resist  this  general  current  of  opinion  and  good 
sense  in  France.  The  tangled  web  of  the  20th  of  March  un- 
ravelled itself  everywhere  on  the  approach  of  the  King.  At 
Paris  only,  the  centre  of  all  intrigues  and  all  factions,  Nsr 
poleonist,  Orleanist,  military,  or  parliamentaiy,  there  were 
■till  some  difficulties  to  be  solved. 

II. 

Lafayette,  Sebastiani,  and  Lafordt,  the  plenipotentiaries 
appointed  by  Fouch^  to  go  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  alUfKi 
powers  to  pursue  the  shadow  of  a  negodation,  the  meaning  oi 
which  we  have  before  explained,  obtained  nothing  but  evasive 
respect  and  procrastination.  At  Haguenau,  the  temporaiy 
residence  of  the  two  emperors  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  these 
sovereigns  had  eluded  the  audiences  demanded  by  the  envoys. 
M.  de  Lafayette,  who  reckoned  on  his  name,  and  on  some 
personal  intercourse  which  he  had  had  the  year  before  with 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
attempted  in  vain  to  renew  it,  with  the  view  of  drawing  him 
into  some  ill-defined  plan  of  modified  empire,  or  of  royalty 
impaired  by  the  illegitimacy  of  the  crown.    Alexander  refused 
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to  see  him.  The  soTereigns  contented  thenwelTes  with- 
nsnnng  coilimiBsionen,  before  whom  the  French  plenipoten^ 
tiaries  were  to  be  admitted  to  prodace  the  bases  of  their  nego- 
ciations.  These  conferences,  which  were  only  a  diTersion  foot 
Fouch6,  were  also  nothing  more  on  the  part  of  the  allied 
powers  than  an  act  of  aimless  complaisance.  They  were  coin 
stmied  in  idle  conrersations,  in  which  they  spoke  of  the  throne 
of  France  for  Napoleon  II.,  for  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  or  for  the  King  of  Saxony.  These  chimens 
of  the  Boinapartist  party,  who  only  sought  to  aToid  a  total  con- 
tradiction  of  the  revolution  of  the  20th  of  March,  did  not  even 
obtain  the  honour  of  a  serious  refutation.  If  it  was  humiliat- 
ing to  the  Bonaparte  faction,  or  the  enemies  of  the  Bourbons, 
again  to  receive  Louis  XYIII.,  imposed  upon  them  by  neces* 
sity  and  by  tictory,  but  accepted  by  the  opinions  of  a  mar 
jority  of  the  people,  it  was  a  thousand  times  more  shameful  to 
solicit  from  the  complaisance  of  the  sovereigns  who  had  con* 
quered  Bonaparte,  a  foreign  prince  unknown  to  the  country. 
M.  de  Lafayette,  and  M.  de  Lafor^t,  exhibited  in  these  con- 
ferences as  little  political  good  sense  as  of  real  national  spirit. 
Sebasdani  appeared  better  to  appreciate  the  force  and  propriety 
of  circumstances.  "  The  French  people,"  he  said,  *'  are  still 
free  in  their  choice ;  tiiey  have  pronounced  for  nothing ;  they 
only  ask  for  peace,  and  the  re-establishment  of  friendly  relar 
tions  with  the  rest  of  Europe."  The  conferences,  afiter  these 
short  ramblinjgs  of  mere  words,  were  put  an  end  to  by  the 
English  commissioner,  if^ho,  in  concert  with  his  colleagues, 
dedlared  that  he  had  no  power  to  stipulate  anything. 

III. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  replied  with  more  politeness,  but 
also  with  more  frankness,  to  such  of  the  plenipotentiaries  as 
bad  been  directed  to  his  head  quarters,  and  to  that  ef  BluCher. 
He  did  not  dissemble  from  them,  that  in  his  opinion  the  first 
Condition  bf  any  armistice,  or  of  any  negociation,  waa  the  le- 
cbgnition  of  the  rights :  of  Louis  XVIILj  expelled  fromthi 
throne  by  a  cttiiquiired  liU^tiofll,  aiid  re^AitadngiWil^'fiill  rights 
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Into  his  power  on  the  ruins  of  that  faction.  Nevertheless, 
abreadj  agreeing  in  everything  with  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  with 
Fouch6,  who  corresponded  every  day  with  him,  and  who  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  from  the  King  the  dbmissal  of  M.  de 
Blacas,  and  the  appointment  of  a  ministry  more  national 
and  more  in  the  interest  of  their  party,  the  Duke  readily 
acknowledged  to  the  plenipotentiaries  that  the  King  had  com- 
mitted some  errors  in  1814,  that  he  had  not  surrounded  him- 
self with  statesmen  sufficiently  characterised  by  their  constitct- 
tional  spirit ;  he  assured  them  also  that  on  returning  to  Paris 
this  prince  would  freely  give  all  the  pledges  compatible  with, 
the  dignity  of  the  throne.  With  respect  to  the  insinuation  of 
the  partisans  of  the  Duke  d*Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Wei*. 
lington  replied,  that  to  place  this  prince  upon  the  throne  woold 
be  to  give  the  lie  to  every  principle  of  hereditary  right  whioh 
regulated  all  the  monarchies  in  Europe ;  and  that  in  the  «yea 
of  England  he  would  be  nothing  but  another  Napoleon  without 
hia  glory,  and  an  usurper  possessed  of  royal  blood. 

IV 

During  these  vain  attempts  at  negociation,  the -King  ad- 
vanced slowly  in  rear  of  the  armies  of  Wellington  and  Bluchen 
Before  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  French  soil  he  had  tft 
length  separated  from  M.  de  Blacas,  that  devoted  but  dreaded 
ikvourite,  whose  unpopularity  would  have  excited  between 
France  and  the  King  an  ill-timed  antipathy.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty, however,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  his  friendsi 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  Fouch^,  and  their  agents,  even  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself,  could  obtain  from  the  King  this  sacrifice 
to  necessity.  The  separation,  which  was  painful  to  the  King, 
was  smoothed  to  the  favourite  by  titles  imd  largesses  to  the 
amount  of  seven  or  eight  millions  of  francs.  M.  de  Blacas 
proved  himself  worthy  of  these  benefactions  of  his  master,  by 
li^ng  his  fratune,  the  gift  of  the  royal  hand,  at  the  feet  ot 
Oharies  X.,  dethroned  and  poor  during  his  last  exile.  Louia 
XVIII.  was  seaxoely  delivered  from  the  dangerous  presence  of 
M.  de  Blaoas  in  fak  coonoil  when  he  pabliahed  at  Cateaifc 
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Cambresis  the  royal  proclamation  which  summoned  hia  people 
once  more  around  him. 


"From  the  period/'  said  the  King,  *'  when  the  moet  criminal 
of  enterprises,  seconded  by  the  most  inconceivable  defection^ 
constrained  us  for  awhile  to  quit  our  kingdom,  we  have  apprised 
you  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  you  if  you  did  not  hasten 
to  bceak  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  usurper. 

*'  We  have  felt  no  desire  to  unite  our  arms  or  those  of  our 
fiunily  with  the  instruments  chosen  by  Providence  to  punish 
the  treason.  But  now  that  the  powerful  efforts  of  our  allies 
have  scattered  the  satellites  of  the  tyrant,  we  hasten  to  return 
to  our  kingdom,  to  re-establish  therein  the  constitution  that  we 
have  given  to  France,  .to  repair,  by  all  the  means  that  are  in 
our  power,  the  evils  caused  by  the  revolt,  and  by  the  war  which 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  it ;  to  recompense  the  good, 
and  to  execute  the  existing  laws  against  the  guilty  :  finally,  to 
recall  around  our  paternal  throne  the  vast  minority  of  the 
French  people,  whose  fidelity,  courage,  and  devotion  have 
brought  such  sweet  consolation  to  our  heart. 

"Given  at  Cateau-Cambresis,  the  25th  June,  1816,  and 
the  twenty-first  year  of  pur  reign. 

(Signed)        •*  Louis." 

The  spirit  of  M.  de  Blacas  was  still  visible  in  this  impru* 
dent  proclamation,  drawn  up  by  the  King  and  by  his  chancellor 
M.  Dambray.  The  resentment  couched  in  the  words  might 
ui^e  the  Chanibers,  the  army,  and  the  numerous  accomplices 
pi  the  20th  March  into  despair,  by  the  prospect  of  punishment 
with  which  the  prince  impolitically  threatened  them.  Amnesty 
is  the  first  condition  of  reconciliations  between  a  king  and  bk 
people.  A  conqueror  would  scarcely  have  had  the  right  to 
speak  in  such  terms.  Louis  XVIII.  was  only  a  vanquished 
man'  brought  back  by  a  foreign  victory.  His  part  was,  there- 
fore, to  present  himself  as  the  intercessor  and  not  the  execu- 
tioner of  Europe.  This  ill-advised  proclamation  slackened 
the  movement  which  was  drawing  all  around  him. 
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V. 

The  King  arrived  at  Cambrav,  the  gates  of  uiiich  wtre 
4^Ded  to  him  by  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the 
garrison.  He  entered  it  by  the  triumphal  breach  which  the 
love  of  the  people,  and  the  frenzy  of  the  women  and  children 
had  made  for  him,  and  which  young  maidens  strewed  with 
flowers.  He  found  there  his  whole  ministry,  who  freed  Urn 
from  all  recollection  of  the  policy  of  M.  de  Blacas,  and  who 
induced  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  French  people, 
more  able  and  more  paternal  than  the  last 

"  The  gates  of  my  kingdom/*  said  the  King,  **  fly  open 
before  me.  I  hasten  to  place  myself  a  second  time  between 
the  French  people  and  the  allied  armies,  in  the  hope  that  the 
feelings  of  consideration  of  which  I  may  be  the  object  will  tend 
to  the  preservation  of  my  subjects.  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  I  have  \vished  to  take  part  in  the  ^ar.  I  liave  not 
suffered  any  prince  of  my  family  to  appear  in  foreign  ranks, 
and  I  have  restrained  the  courage  of  those  of  my  servants  who 
had  been  able  to  range  themselves  around  me. 

"  Returned  to  my  native  country,  I  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
■peaking  confidence  to  my  people.  When  I  re-appeared  auddftt 
them  before,  I  found  men's  minds  heated  and  carried  awaj 
by  conflicting  passions.  My  views  encountered  difficulties  and 
obstacles  on  every  side.  My  government,  therefore,  was  liable 
to  commit  errors ;  perhaps  it  did  commit  them.  There  aro 
times  when  the  purest  intentions  are  insufficient  to  direct,  and 
sometimes  they  even  mislead.  Experience  alone  can  teach;  il 
shall  not  be  thrown  away  ;  all  that  can  save  France  is  my  wish* 

*•*  My  subjects  have  learned,  by  cruel  experience*  that  tha 
principle  of  the  legitimacy  of  sovereigns  is  one  of  the  fundir 
mental  bases  of  social  order ;  the  only  one  upon  which,  amidst 
a  great  nation,  a  wise  and  rational  liberty  can  bo  established. 
This  doctrine  has  just  been  proclaimed  as  that  of  all  Europe, 
I  had  previously  consecrated  it  by  my  charter,  and  I  will  add 
to  that  charter  every  guarantee  which  can  secure  its  benefits. 
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**  The  unity  of  the  ministry  is  the  strongest  that  I  xxa 
offer.  I  design  that  it  shbcdd  enst,  and  that  the  frank  and 
firm  march  of  my  comicil  should  guarantee  all  interests,  and 
calm  all  troubles. 

'*  Some  persons  h^e  spoken  of  the  re-establishmeut  of 
tithes  and  feudal  rights.  Thb  fable,  invented  by  the  common 
enemy,  needs  no  refutation.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  the 
King  of  France  should  stoop  to  repel  calumnies  and  lies. 
The  success  of  the  treason  has  too  clearly  indicated  their 
source.  If  the  purchasers  of  national  property  haye  felt  alarm, 
tins  charter  should  suffice  to  re-assure  them.  Did  I  not,  myself, 
pre^^kMse  to  the  Chambers,  and  cause  to  be  executed,  saletfof 
such  property  ?    This  proof  of  my  sincerity  is  incontrovertible. 

*'  In  these  latter  times  my  subjects  of  all  classes  have  given 
me  unequivocal  proofiB  of  their  love  and  fidelity.  I  vnsh  them 
to  know  how  sensibly  I  feel  them,  and  that  it  is  fiom  among 
all  Frenchmen  I  shall  delight  to  choose  those  who  are  to 
approach  my  person  and  my  family. 

**  I  wish  to  exclude  from  my  presence  none  but  those  whose 
celebrity  is  matter  of  grief  to  France,  and  jof  horror  to  Europe. 
In  the  plot  which  they  contrived  I  perceive  several  of  my  sub- 
jects to  have  been  misled,  and  some  guilty. 

**  I  promise — I  who  never  promised  in  vain,  as  all  Europe 
can  witness — to  pardon  misled  Frenchmen  all  that  has  trans- 
pired from  the  day  I  quitted  Lille  amidst  so  many  tears,  up  to  the 
day  when  I  re-entered  Cambray  amidst  so  many  acclamations. 

*'  But  the  blood  of  my  people  has  flowed  in  consequence  of 
a  treason  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  That 
treason  has  summoned  foreigneirs  into  the  heart  of  France. 
Every  day  reveals  to  me  a  fresh  disaster.  I  owe  it,  thereforei 
to  the  dignity  of  my  crown,  to  the  interest  of  my  people,  and 
to  the  reposcf  of  Europe,  to  exempt  from  pardon  the  authors 
and  instigators  of  this  horrible  plot.  They  shall  be  delivered 
over  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  by  the  two  Chambers  whiVli 
I  propose  forthwith  to  assemble. 

''Frenchmen!  such  are  the  sentiments  which  he  brings 
among  yoa  whom  time  has  not  been  able  to  cbaxige»  niV 
odamitie»r  fiaitigim,  n6r  in^justioe  made  tt>  stbop. 
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attend  Napoleon's  attack  upon  the  forest  of  Soignies,  and 
already  preparing  an  eventual  retreat  of  his  own  armj,  which 
would  have  laid  open  Brussels  and  Oheut,  had  written  to  the 
Duke  de  Berry,  to  induce  Louis  XVIII.  to  quit  Ghent  at  the  first 
signal.  At  that  residence  of  the  King  all  was  distrust  and  ub« 
certainty ;  for  they  had  heen  so  much  accustomed  to  the  triumphs 
of  Napoleon  that  neither  the  still  unknown  genius  of  Welling- 
ton, nor  the  fiery  hravery  of  Blucher  could  restore  confidence  to 
the  fugitive  court.  The  King  prepared  himself  with  resigna- 
tion to  carry  still  farther,  and  perhaps  heyond  the  seas,  his  tent 
and  his  government.  The  noise  of  the  cannon  had  resounded  the 
whole  day  of  the  18th  June  even  upon  the  heights  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ghent.  Sinister  tidings  spread  at  Brussels  hy  the  fugitive 
English  camp  followers,  which  reached  vnth  customary  exagge- 
rations the  ears  of  the  King  and  the  princes,  had  made  of  this  day, 
which  restored  to  them  hoth  country  and  throne,  a.  day  of 
anguish,  of  panic,  and  despair.  Their  fate  was  deciding  >at  a 
distance  sufficiently  near  for  them  to  experience  all  its  atten- 
dant emotions,  but  too  remote  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
vicissitudes.  Wellington,  however,  hastened  during  the  night 
which  followed  the  battle  to  reassure  them.  He  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  to  the  Duke  de  Berry,  commander-in-chief  of. the 
little  army  of  the  King  at  Alost,  announcing  the  victory.  "As 
I  expect  to  pass  the  frontier  to-morrow,"  wrote  the  victorious 
general,  '*  I  beg  of  your  Royal  Highness  to  advance  and  join 
us.  I  write  also  to  the  King  to  request  him  to  put  himself  in 
motion  by  the  same  route.*' 

On  the  same  night  he  wrote  to  General  Dumouriez,  that  old 
French  deserter,  who  closely  watched  the  war  against  his 
country,  and  to  whom  Wellington  gave  an  account  of  his 
successes,  as  a  scholar  to  a  master  in  the  art  of  war.  '*  You 
will  learn  what  I  have  done,"  he  said,  "  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
satisfied.  I  have  never  witnessed  such  a  battle,  nor  gnned 
such  a  victory,  and  I  hope  we  have  done  with  Bonaparte!  We 
are  going  to  pursue  him  while  he  lives.** 

The  following  day  he  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
French  people  on  crossing  the  frontier,  to  announce  to  them 
that  he  was  entering  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  not  ssaa 
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enemy  but  a  liberator,  and  to  assist  them  in  throwing  off  the 
joke  of  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  with  whom.no  one  could 
have  either  trace  or  peace.  He  recommended  the  most 
acrapalous  discipline  to  his  army. 

The  Duke  also  wrote  to  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  minister  of 
war  to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent,  to  urge  the  King,  whose  pre- 
sence was  very  necessary,  to  follow  his  steps,  and  to  present 
himself  to  the  French  people,  who  were  imploring  his  return 
end  his  mediation.  "  We  already  find,"  he  said,  '*  the  white 
flag  flying  in  the  towns  and  villages.  The  defeat  of  Napo- 
leon's army  is  more  decisiye  than  was  at  first  imagined.  The 
soldiers  are  going  in  bodies  to  their  homes,  the  cavaliy  and 
irtilleiy  are  selling  their  horses  in  the  country  they  pass 
timra^,  the  infantry  are  throwing  away  their  arms  and  dispers- 
ing to  return  to  their  dwellings.  There  are  more  than  2,000 
innskets  to  be  picked  up  in  the  forest  of  Mormal." 

He  summoned  the  officers  commanding  garrisons,  and  the 
general  who  occupied  Cambray,  to  surrender  their  arms  to  the 
King  of  France.  Finally,  pre  occupied  himself,  as  much  as  the 
ministers  of  Louis  XVIII.,  with  the  apprehension  of  a  differ- 
ence ci  opinion  amongst  the  allied  powers  as  to  restoring  the 
throne  to  the  King,  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  from  Cateau- 
Cambresis,  where  that  prince  had  arrived  immediately  after 
him : 

'*  The  King  has  arrived,  and  has  been  received  by  the  in- 
habitants with  the  transports  of  joy  that  I  expected.  I  am 
Sony  you  have  not  accompanied  tiie  King  here :  it  is  I  who 
have  anxiously  entreated  his  Majesty  to  enter  France  with  us, 
because  I  was  desirous,  by  his  presence,  of  giving  to  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  all  the  results  it  ought  to  have ;  and  because,  fore- 
seeing that  his  Majesty  would  encounter  a  serious  crisis  in  the 
reooveiy  of  his  throne,  above  all,  when  we  should  approach 
Paris,  I  wished  the  King  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  scene 
which  was  to  decide  his  fate.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  yoii  had 
known  the  considerations  which  have  directed  me  in  this  matter, 
you  would,  instead  of  advising  the  King  at  Mons  not  to  enter 
Fnmce,  have  given  his  Majesty  a  different  counsel." 

In  another  letter,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  more  clearly 
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expressed  his  apprehension,  if  Louis  XVIII.  did  not  hASten 
to  resume  his  rights  as  a  sovereign,  taking  the  crown  bj.  his 
own  will  and  that  of  his  people,  that  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  might  abandon  the  cause  of  the  legitimate  sovereign* 
and  transfer  his  right  to  some  other  prince  of  the  bouse  of 
Bourbon,  or  of  the  family  of  Napoleon. 

The  King,  deaf  to  the  counsels  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and 
heeding  only  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  advanced  with 
his  little  court  and  army  towards  Gambray.  He  was  received 
everywhere  as  the  natural  mediator  between  the  peoj^e  and 
the  foreign  powers.  Independent  of  the  Boyalist  sentiments, 
more  developed  in  the  north  and  west  than  in  the  centre  of 
Franco,  and  which  urged  the  people  forward  to  receive  him* 
the  instinct  of  public  safety  predominated  over  the  negociations 
of  all  parties,  and  evidently  invited  this  prince  a  second  time.to 
pacify  and  preserve  the  soil  from  the  reprisals  of  Europe. 
Nothing  could  resist  this  general  current  of  opinion  and  good 
sense  in  France.  The  tangled  web  of  the  20th  of  March  un- 
ravelled itself  everywhere  on  the  approach  of  the  King.  .  At 
Paris  only,  the  centre  of  all  intrigues  and  all  factions,  Nsr 
poleonist,  Orleanist,  military,  or  parliamentary,  there  were 
■till  some  difficulties  to  be  solved. 


II. 


r  ' 


Lafayette,  Sebastiani,  and  Lafordt,  the  plenipotentiaries 
appointed  by  Fouch^  to  go  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  alli^ 
powers  to  pursue  the  shadow  of  a  negociation,  the  meaning  oi 
which  we  have  before  explained,  obtained  nothing  but  evasive 
respect  and  procrastination.  At  Haguenau,  the  temporary 
residence  of  the  two  emperors  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  these 
sovereigns  had  eluded  the  audiences  demanded  by  the  envoys. 
M.  de  Lafayette,  who  reckoned  on  his  name,  and  on  some 
personal  intercourse  which  he  had  had  the  year  before  with 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
attempted  in  vain  to  renew  it,  with  the  view  of  drawing  hipi 
into  some  ill-defined  plan  of  modified  empire,  or  of  royalty 
impaired  by  the  illegitimacy  of  the  crown.    Alexander  refiised 
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to  see  him.  The  soTereigns  contented  thenwelTes  with 
naming  coihmiBsionen,  before  whom  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  to  be  admitted  to  prodace  the  bases  of  their  nego- 
ciations.  These  conferences,  which  were  onlj  a  diTcrsion  ht 
Fouch6,  were  also  nothing  more  on  the  part  of  the  allied 
powers  thoxl  an  act  of  aimless  complaisance.  They  were  coin 
smned  in  idle  conrersations,  in  which  thej  spoke  of  the  throne 
of  France  for  Napoleon  II.,  for  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  or  for  die  King  of  Saxonj.  These  chimens 
of  the  Bonapartist  party,  who  only  sought  to  aToid  a  total  con- 
trediction  of  the  revdation  of  the  20th  of  March,  did  not  CTen 
obtain  the  honour  of  a  serious  refutation.  If  it  was  humiliat- 
ing to  the  Bonaparte  faction,  or  the  enemies  of  the  Bourbons, 
again  to  receive  Louis  XYIII.,  imposed  upon  them  by  neces- 
sity and  by  tictory,  but  accepted  by  the  opinions  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  it  was  a  thousand  times  more  shameful  to 
solicit  from  the  complaisance  of  the  sovereigns  who  had  con- 
quered Bonaparte,  a  foreign  prince  unknown  to  the  countiy. 
M.  de  Lafayette,  and  M.  de  Lafor^t,  exhibited  in  these  con- 
ferences as  little  political  good  sense  as  of  real  national  spirit. 
Sebasdani  appeared  better  to  appreciate  the  force  and  propriety 
of  circumstances.  "  The  French  people,"  he  said,  •*  are  still 
free  in  their  choice;  tiiey  have  pronounced  for  nothing;  they 
only  ask  for  peace,  and  the  re-establishment  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  Europe."  The  conferences,  after  these 
short  ramblings  of  mere  words,  were  put  an  end  to  by  the 
English  commissioner,  who,  in  concert  with  his  colleagues, 
declared  that  he  had  no  power  to  stipulate  anything. 

III. 

The  Dnke  of  Wellington  replied  with  more  politeness,  but 
also  with  more  frankness,  to  such  of  the  plenipotentiaries  as 
bad  been  directed  to  his  head  quarters,  and  to  thit  of  BluCher. 
He  did  ndt  dissemble  from  them,  that  in  his  opinion  the  first 
condition  of  any  armistice,  or  of  any  negociation,  was  the  i«- 
cognition  of  ihe  rights  =  of  Louis  XVIlI.i  expelled  fromthi 
throne  by  a  cctoquiirad  Isu^tsoni,  aiid  re^AitadngiWil^jfiill  righlT 
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Into  his  power  on  the  ruins  of  that  faction.  Nevertheless, 
abready  agreeing  in  everything  with  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  with 
Fonch^,  who  corresponded  every  day  with  him,  and  who  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  from  the  King  the  dismissal  of  M.  de 
Blacas,  and  the  appointment  of  a  ministry  more  national 
and  more  in  the  interest  of  their  party,  the  Duke  readily 
acknowledged  to  the  plenipotentiaries  that  the  King  had  com- 
mitted some  errors  in  1814,  that  he  had  not  surrounded  him- 
self with  statesmen  sufficiently  characterised  by  their  constito- 
tional  spirit ;  he  assured  them  also  that  on  returning  to  Paris 
this  prince  would  freely  give  all  the  pledges  compatible  with 
the  dignity  of  the  throne.  With  respect  to  the  insinuation  of 
the  partisans  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington replied,  that  to  place  this  prince  upon  the  throne  woold 
be  to  give  the  lie  to  every  principle  of  hereditary  right  which 
regulated  all  the  monarohies  in  Europe ;  and  that  in  the  eyes 
of  England  he  would  be  nothing  but  another  Napoleon  without 
^  glory,  and  an  usurper  possessed  of  royal  blood. 

IV 

During  these  vain  attempts  at  negociation,  the  King  ad- 
vanced slowly  in  rear  of  the  armies  of  Wellington  and  Bluchen 
Before  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  French  soil  he  had  tft 
length  separated  from  M.  de  Blacas,  that  devoted  but  dreaded 
ikvourite,  whose  unpopularity  would  have  excited  between 
France  and  the  King  an  ill-timed  antipathy.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty, however,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  his  fri€inda» 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  Fouch^,  and  their  agents,  even  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself,  could  obtain  from  the  King  this  sacrifice 
to  necessity.  The  separation,  which  was  painful  to  the  King, 
was  smoothed  to  the  favourite  by  titles  and  largesses  to  the 
amount  of  seven  or  eight  millions  of  francs.  M.  de  Blacaa 
proved  himself  worthy  of  these  benefactions  of  his  master,  hj 
laying  his  fortime,  the  gift  of  the  royal  hand,  at  the  feet  of 
Oharies  X.,  dethroned  and  poor  during  his  kst  exile.  Loois 
XVIII.  was  scaxoely  delivered  from  the  dangerous  presence  of 
M.  de  Blaoas  in  his  coonail  when  he  pablished  at  Catean-. 
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Gambresis  the  royal  proclamation  which  summoned  his  people 
once  more  around  him. 


"From  the  period,"  said  the  King,  **  when  the  most  ciiminal 
of  enterprises,  seconded  by  the  most  inconceivable  defection^ 
constrained  us  for  awhile  to  quit  our  kingdom,  we  have  apprised 
you  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  you  if  you  did  not  hasten 
to  bceak  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  usurper. 

*'  We  have  felt  no  desire  to  unite  our  arms  or  those  of  our 
fiunily  with  the  instruments  chosen  by  Providence  to  punish 
the  treason.  But  now  that  the  powerful  efforts  of  our  allies 
have  scattered  the  satellites  of  the  tyrant,  we  hasten  to  return 
to  our  kingdom,  to  re-establish  therein  the  constitution  that  we 
have  given  to  France,  .to  repair,  by  all  the  means  that  are  in 
oar  power,  the  evils  caused  by  the  revolt,  and  by  the  war  which 
was  the  necessaiy  consequence  of  it ;  to  recompense  the  good, 
and  to  execute  the  existing  laws  against  the  guilty  :  finally,  to 
recall  around  our  paternal  throne  the  vast  majority  of  the 
French  people,  whose  fidelity,  courage,  and  devotion  have 
brought  such  sweet  consolation  to  our  heart. 

"Given  at  Cateau-Cambresis,  the  25th  June,  1816,  and 
the  twenty-first  year  of  pur  reign. 

(Signed)        •*  Louis." 

The  spirit  of  M.  de  Blacas  was  still  visible  in  this  impru* 
dent  proclamation,  drawn  up  by  the  King  and  by  his  chancellor 
M.  Dambray.  The  resentment  coviched  in  the  words  might 
urge  the  Chambers,  the  army,  and  the  numerous  accomplices 
of  the  20th  March  into  despair,  by  the  prospect  of  punishment 
with  which  the  prince  impoUtically  threatened  them.  Amnesty 
is  the  first  condition  of  reconciliations  between  a  king  and  \A 
people.  A  conqueror  would  scarcely  have  had  the  right  to 
speak  in  such  terms.  Louis  XYIII.  was  only  a  vanquished 
man  brought  back  by  a  foreign  victory.  His  part  was,  there- 
fore, to  present  himself  as  the  intercessor  and  not  the  execu- 
tioner of  Europe.  This  ill-advised  proclamation  slackened 
the  movement  which  was  drawing  all  around  him. 
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V. 

The  King  arrived  at  Cambray,  the  gates  of  Mljich  wtw 
opened  to  him  by  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the 
garrison.  He  entered  it  by  the  triumphal  breach  which  the 
love  of  the  people,  and  the  frenzy  of  the  women  and  children 
had  made  for  him,  and  which  young  maidens  strewed  with 
flowers.  He  found  there  his  whole  ministry,  who  freed  him 
from  all  recollection  of  the  policy  of  M.  de  Blacas,  and  who 
induced  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  French  peopler 
more  able  and  more  paternal  than  the  last 

**  The  gates  of  my  kingdom,"  said  the  King,  *'  fly  open 
before  me.  I  hasten  to  place  myself  a  second  time  between 
the  French  people  and  the  allied  armies,  in  the  hope  that  the 
feelings  of  consideration  of  which  I  may  be  the  object  will  tend 
to  the  preservation  of  my  subjects.  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  I  have  wished  to  take  part  in  the  yfar.  ^  I  have  not 
suffered  any  prince  of  my  family  to  appear  in  foreign  ranks, 
and  I  have  restrained  the  courage  of  those  of  my  servants  who 
had  been  able  to  range  themselves  around  me. 

"  Returned  to  my  native  country,  I  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
speaking  confidence  to  my  people.  When  I  re-appeared  amidBt 
them  before,  I  found  men's  minds  heated  and  carried  awaj 
by  conflicting  passions.  My  views  encountered  difficolliet  and 
obstacles  on  every  side.  My  government,  therefore,  was  liable 
to  commit  errors ;  perhaps  it  did  commit  them.  There  am 
times  when  the  purest  intentions  are  insufficient  to  direct,  and 
sometimes  they  even  mislead.  Experience  alone  can  teacb;  h 
shall  not  be  thrown  away  ;  all  that  can  save  France  is  my  wish- 

^'  My  subjects  have  learned,  by  cruel  experience,  that  iha 
principle  of  the  legitimacy  of  sovereigns  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental  bases  of  social  order ;  the  only  one  upon  which,  amidst 
a  great  nation,  a  wise  and  rational  liberty  can  ho  ostahlishod* 
This  doctrine  has  just  been  proclaimed  as  that  of  all  Eaiopa* 
I  had  previously  consecrated  it  by  my  charter,  and  I  will  add 
to  that  charter  every  guarantee  which  can  secure  its  benefits. 
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"The  iinity  of  the  ministry  is  the  strongest  that  lean 
offer.  I  design  that  it  should  exist,  and  that  the  frank  and 
firm  march  of  my  comicil  should  guarantee  all  interests,  and 
calm  all  trouhles. 

**  Some  persons  have  spoken  of  the  re-estahlishment  of 
tithes  and  feudal  rights.  This  fable,  invented  by  the  common 
enemy,  needs  no  refutation.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  the 
Sang  of  France  should  stoop  to  repel  calumnies  and  lies. 
The  success  of  the  treason  has  too  clearly  indicated  their 
source.  If  the  purchasers  of  national  property  have  felt  alarm, 
tiie  charter  should  suffice  to  re-assure  Uiem.  Bid  I  not,  myself^ 
prepose  to  the  Chambers,  and  cause  to  be  executed,  saletf  of 
such  property  ?    This  proof  of  my  sincerity  is  incontrovertible. 

"  In  these  latter  times  my  subjects  of  all  classes  have  given 
me  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  love  and  fidelity.  I  wish  them 
to  know  how  sensibly  I  feel  them,  and  that  it  is  fxom  among 
all  Frenchmen  I  shall  delight  to  choose  those  who  are  to 
approach  my  person  and  my  family. 

"  I  wish  to  exclude  from  my  presence  none  but  those  whose 
celebrity  is  matter  of  grief  to  France,  and  x>f  horror  to  Europe. 
In  the  plot  which  they  contrived  I  perceive  several  of  my  sub- 
jects to  have  been  misled,  and  some  guilty. 

*'  I  promise— I  who  never  promised  in  vain,  as  all  Europe 
can  witness — to  pardon  misled  Frenchmen  all  that  has  trans- 
pired from  the  day  I  quitted  Lille  amidst  so  many  tears,  up  to  the 
day  when  I  re-entered  Cambray  amidst  so  many  acclamations. 

"  But  the  blood  of  my  people  has  flowed  in  consequence  of 
a  treason  unpreced^ted  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  That 
treasdn  has  summoned  foreigners  into  the  heart  of  France. 
Eyery  day  reveals  to  me  a  fresh  disaster.  I  owe  it,  therefore, 
to  the  dignity  of  my  crown,  to  the  interest  of  my  people,  and 
to  the  reposcf  of  Europe,  to  exempt  from  pardon  the  authors 
and  instigators  of  this  horrible  plot.  They  shall  be  delivered 
over  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  by  the  two  Ghambers  whirh 
I  prcfpoee  forthwith  to  assemble. 

"Frenchmen!  such  are  the  sentiments  which  he  brings 
among  yon  whom  time  has  not  been  able  to  cbaj3g9»  Dflf 
miamA»f  btigumr,  ndr  ii^jttstioe  mtite  tb  stbop. 
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**  The  King,  whose  fittlhers  have  reigned  for  ages  over  jours» 
returns  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  your  defence  and. 
cx)nso]ation. 

«<  Oiven  at  Cambray  the  28th  day  of  the  month  of  June, 
the  year  of  grace  18 L6,  and  of  our  reign  the  twenty-first 

(Signed)       "  Louis." 

VI. 

This  manifesto  displayed  the  insinuating  spirit  of  M.  d^. 
Talleyrand,  the  royalist  magnanimi^  of  M.  de  ChateaubnaadL 
and  the  m^estic  style  of  the  King  himself.  Having  been 
concerted  also  with  Fouche,  whose  emissaries  succeeded  each 
other  imder  various  disguises  around  the  prince,  it  produced  an 
immense  impression  on  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  the  ELing. 
His  promises  rendered  all  averse  to  resistance,  except  three  or. 
four  great  culprits  of  the  20th  March,  for  whom  the  irritated 
nation  did  not  feel  disposed  to  sacrifice  its  existence,  or  to 
postpone  its  pacification. 

The  marshals  and  generals  who  had  continued  faithful  tQ 
the  King  8  cause  during  the  second  reign  of  Napoleon,  hastened 
to  meet  him.  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  were 
already  at  Cambray.  The  remains  of  the  army  whkh  had 
fallen  back  upon  Pans,  and  the  Chambers  within  the  walls  of 
the  capital,  were  alone  opposed  to  the  complete  restoration  qC 
the  Bourbons.  Fouche  still  pretending  to  negociate  with  the 
enemy,  in  reality  negociated  with  the  Chambers.  But  embar* 
rassed  by  his  colleagues  in  the  government,  he  reckoned  on  tks^ 
pressure  of  the  public  danger  to  assist  him  to  triumph  OTef 
the  obstacles  which  surrounded  him,  and  to  urge  that  royalisS 
cry  which  was  still  restrained  by  a  dread  of  the  army  in 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  this  minister,  thrown  into  the  midst  of 
many  perils,  was  impatiently  wishing  to  have  done  with  the 
wrecks  of  Napoleon,  on  the  other  he  was  not  sorry  that  thf 
prolongation  and  complication  of  these  difficulties,  increased 
even  by  the  nature  of  things  under  the  footsteps  of  Ix>ii|i 
XVIII:  adcted  m^^  import&^c^  apd  fQoie.  valgo^ti)  tlia.^oittl 
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he  wished  to  rander  to  him,  in  order  to  redeem  his  unpardon- 
able regicide  in  the  heart  of  the  King,  and  to  secure  a  large 
portion  of  power,  after  his  second  accession. 

VII. 

He  sounded  the  government  seyeral  times  on  the  subject  of 
pioclaiming  the  Bourbons.  These  hints  being  unfavourablj 
received  bj  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  and  above  all,  by 
Camot,  who  wished  to  have  some  pledges  of  freedom  in  ex- 
change for  the  throne  restored  to  the  King,  Fouch^  was  com- 
pelled to  await  a  more  critical  moment.  The  first  condition 
of  liberty  for  Paris  was  the  removal  of  the  army,  which  was 
filled  with  the  creatures  of  Ndpoleon,  and  which,  by  fraternising 
with  the  Chambers,  the  fi^d^res,  and  the  &ubourg9,  might  bury 
Paris  beneath  its  own  ruins.  Foucbe,  certain  of  the  firmness, 
the  discretion,  and  the  prudence  of  Marshal  Davoust,  caused 
him  to  be  appointed  generalissimo  of  the 'protecting  army. 
Davoust  was  too  much  of  a  soldier  to  excite  the  suspicion  of 
the  army,  and  too  patriotic  to  sacrifice  that  army  and  the  ca- 
pital to  a  paroxysm  of  rage  against  the  Bourbons,  and  to  a 
posthumous  devotion  to  Napoleon. 

He  established  his  head-quarters  at  La  Villette,  where 
Grouchy,  with  all  the  chiefs,  and  all  the  corps  of  the  aimy  of 
the  north,  collected  around  him;  but  with  the  enemy  increasing 
4n  front,  Paris  distracted  and  fluctuating  behind  them,  this 
was  a  situation  that  demanded  negociation  rather  than  a  ba,ttTe. 
Fooch^  was  constantly  insinuating  this,  more  or  less  obscurely, 
to  the  marshal,  who  was  sufficiently  inclined  to  it  himself,  as 
well  as  the  generals  and  subordinate  officers*  The  most  diffi- 
cult to  convince  in  appearance,  evidently  sought  only  to  make 
the  best  conditions.  The  numerous  vicissitudes  of  their  mili- 
tary lives  had  made  them  so  pliable  to  events  that,  their 
honour  being  safe,  not  one  of  them  would  expose  himself  in  a 
desperate  opposition  to  fortune.  They  were  only  restrained 
by  that  silent  sense  of  shame  which,  in  imperious,  but  grievous 
eucumstanoes,  prevents  everyone  from  taking  the  initiative 
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head-quarters  of  the  marshal  were  besieged  hf  'semi-official 
counsellors,  secret  agients,  negociators  ayowed  or  disavowed  bf 
the  King,  by  M.  de  Talleyrand;  by  Fouche,  who  nmi||lisd  in 
the  conversations  of  the  generals,  and  used  every  effort  to 
incline  them  to  capitulation.  Amongst  these  was  M.  de 
Vitrolles,  a  man  very  adroit  in  introducing  himself  everywhere, 
and  who  knew  how  far  he  nright  ventute  to*  go  wldi  characters 
moved  by  self-interest;  M.  Ouvrard  also;  one  of  the  looift 
adventurous  seekers  of  fortune  under  the  Directory,  wliO'knftlr 
the  influence  of  public  a^irs  Upon  money;  knd  of  mon^  apoh 
public  affairs.  All  these  men,  some  throti^  int^fBSt,  cithers 
through  opinion,  urged'  the  gehier&ld^  id  'b^M-tO  (Rfeam- 
stances.  The  majtitity  bf"  good  citizens  spdke  the  I9am^  lan- 
guage to  the  ittiot^^  ^  What  end  could  it  answer  to  pjsrsist'in 
a  militajy  andpath/j^gdnst  the  Bourbons,  when  Napdle6n  w«8 
vanquished,  dethroned,  and  a  fugitive,  already  perhaps 'on  his 
way  to  the  ne^t  world  ;  and  when  th^  irflipitat'^and  thetsoantiy 
had  nothing  more  to  give  than  thdi:''^hei  to  foed-^the  fanati* 
cism  for  his  name't 
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VIIL 

Gamot  suspected  Fouche  of  prompting  the  country,  through 
the  mouths  of  thefse  men,  with  the  name  of  Louis  XYIIi^  «]id 
thus  losing  the  conces^ons  which  he  still  hoped  to  draw  from 
the  monarchy.  Provoked  by  some  Bonapartist  representatiTeB 
in  the  Assembly  who  wished  to  dispute  the  entrance  ef  the 
King  into  Paris,  and  who,  in  an  undertone,  accused  Fendil^  af 
treason,  Camot  at  length  broke  out  in  the  council  against  tbs 
mancDuvres  of  which  the  head-quarters  of  the  am^  were  the 
focus,  and  against  the  intervention  of  M.  de  Vitrolles^  the  avowed 
agent  of  the  royalists,  the  insurrectionist  of  Toulooset  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  that  act,  but  was  now  free,  and  ao«> 
jupting  the  generals  with  impunity  when  he  oc^ifat  to  be  -shot 
up  in  the  dungeons  of  Vincenhes.  '*Tes,"  he  exchumad, 
"  this  man  is  conspiring  for  Louis  XVIII.,  and  he  is,  pertiapa, 
not  the  only  one,**  he  added,  casting  into  the  eyes  of  his  eol- 
letgoe  oqa  of  11x006  gbtnntr^vhich  ieilmai«6  »  «ninn . :  ^fib 
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you  mean  to  saj  that  I  conspire  with  him?"  demanded  FouchJ, 
affecting  an  assurance  which  Camots  summons  had  for  a 
moment  disturhed.  '*  If  so,  speak  out,  and  accuse  me  before 
the  Chamber !  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you,  but  I  shall 
defend  myself.  **  Camot,  as  prompt  in  4isavowing  his  suspi- 
cion as  he  had  been  bolcl  in  nttering  it,  said  that  he  did  not 
accuse  his  colleague  of  a  guilty  complicity  with  this  royalist 
agent;  but  that  this  man  corrupted  even  the  generalissimo 
himself,  and  he  was  veiy  desirous  of  sending  him  to  prison 
again'  "What!**  exclaimed  Fouche,  derisively;  "you  also 
suspect  even  Marshal  Davoust  himdelf !  Him,  at  least,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  arrest;  go  and  seize  him,  if  you  dare,  in  the 
midst  of  his  army !  ** 

Fouche  opposed  the  arrest  of  M.  de  Yitrolles.  Caulafn- 
court,  having  some  personal  connections  with  this  agent  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  declined  voting;  the  majority,  however,  decided 
on  the  arrest,  but  Fouche  having  apprised  his  agent,  the  latter, 
by  that  means,  escaped  a  few  days*  imprisonment.  Camot, 
careless  and  silent,  appeared  to  content  himself  with  this 
puerile  satisfaction  afforded  to  his  suspicions,  and  yielded  once 
more,  though  with  a  murmur,  under  the  ascendancy  of  Fouche 
and  the  progress  of  events. 


IX. 

A.  small  number  of  excited  generals  alone,  of  all  the  army, 
were  indignant  at  the  visible  appearance  of  the  negociations 
which  were  concocting  between  Davoust,  Grouchy,  and  the 
foreign  armies.  Generals  Dejean,  Freissinet,  and  some  of  the 
colonels  and  officers  of  the  army,  signed  an  address  to  the 
Chambers,  to  protest  against  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 
This  address,  coinmunicated  to  Davoust,  and  sent  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Eepresentatives,  was  read  there  by  Dupont  (de  TEure). 
Generals  Pajol,  Freissinet,  d*Erlon,  Roguet,  Harlet,  Pelet, 
Christian,  Brunet,  Chasteau,  Vandamme,  and  Ambert  had 
signed  it  Davoust  himself,  not  to  break  wi£h  his  generals, 
bad  consented  to^  put  his  name  to  it.  ,'*  Thq' 'Bourbons  offer 
00  gttaiiuiait  IDO  FjRttde  r  ^  ait  vMf  f5  dib  i^^t  tbcm,' 
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said  this  address,  which  was  a  sort  of  renewed  oath  of  the 
120th  of  March. 

It  received  some  vain  applause  from  the  Bonapartist  or 
military  parties  of  the  Assembly ;  but  it  changed  nothing  in 
the  necessities  of  the  moment,  before  which  words  were  no 
longer  availing.     The  march  of  events  left  the  Chambers  be- 
hind them.     Marshal  Davoust  himself  had  only  signed  this 
protest  that  he  might  not  lose  his  influence  with  his  comrades. 
Grouchy,  by  his  orders  and  those  of  Foueh6,  negociated  for  an 
armistice ;  everybody  negociated  but  nobody  wished  to  have  the 
appearance  of  doing  so.     People  closed  their  eyes  to  the  pai> 
leying  that  was  going  on  between  the  two  armies  and  the  two 
causes.  Marshal  Key,  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  Marshal  Mortier. 
being  consulted  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  possibility  of 
prolonging  the  defence  of  Paris,  after  the  taking  of  the  village 
of  Aubervilliers  by  the  troops  of  Blucher,  replied  that  a  capi- 
tulation was  indispensably  called  for  by  the  laws  of  civilized 
warfare,  if  it  was  not  wished  to  give  up  the  capital  to  the 
assault  and  ravage  of  an  irresistible  enemy.     The  Chamber 
convinced,  but  still  restrained  by  the  protests  of  some  generals, 
less  sincere,  or  more  desperate  in  their  cause,  awaited,  never> 
thcless,   the   result  of   another  negociation    opened    by  M. 
Bigiion.    This  minister,  who  carried  the  illusions  of  diplomacy 
into  tlie  realities  of  war,  had  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  to  Blucher,  to  ask  them  for  an  armis- 
tice after  tlie  failure  of  Lafayette  and  of  Sebastiani.     These 
diplomatic     plenipotentiaries,     Andreossy,    Valence,     Boissy 
d'Anglas,  Flaugergues,  and  Labesnardiere,  were  instructed  -to 
propose,  as  an  insurpassable  limit  for  both  armies,  a  line  di%* 
tant  twenty  leagues  from  the  capital.    This  line  of  demarcation, 
arbitrarily  traced  upon  the  map  by  the  minister  in  his  cabinet, 
was  only  defended  by  the  finger  of  the  diplomatist.     Blucher 
crossed  it  with  contempt,  and  refused  to  listen  to  plenipoten- 
tiaries who  had  nothing  but  words  to  oppose  to  200,000  men, 
conquerors,  and  in  a  state  of  exasperation.     He  would  scarcely 
permit  them,  save  out  of  consideration  for  his  English  allies, 
to  pass  through  his  advanced  posts,  and  a  portion  of  his  army, 
to  ^  to  Ui»  head  qutftk^  0f  his  co^^ 
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X. 

Wellington  reported  to  kis  government  the  following  ao- 
ooant  0f  his  conference  with  them :  *'  I  have  received  the  five 
oommiseioners  sent  from  Paris  to  ask  me  for  a  sospension  of 
hostilities.  I  told  them  that  I  could  not  in  the  present  state 
of  affiuTB,  look  npou  any  attempt  to  negociate  with  us  but  as  a 
snare ;  and  that  to  suspend  my  operations  would  lie  to  betray 
our  allies.  They  told  me  they  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Napoleon  had  definitively  quitted  Paris,  aiftd  that  in  case 
he  should  persist  in  remaining  at  Malmaison  there  were  many 
ways  of  getting  rid  of  him,  either  by  sending  him  to  England, 
or  confiding  him  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  £ither-in-law. 
I  replied  that  I  had  no  power  to  decide  between  these  several 
parties ;  but  that,  if  he  was  sent  to  England,  I  did  not  doubt 
that  the  Prince  Regent  would  consider  it  his  duty  to  place  him 
at  the  disposal  of  his  allies. 

**  They  then  told  me  they  thought  he  was  already  at  Roche- 
fort,  or  embarked  for  America,  and  asked  if,  iu  case  this 
departure  should  be  accomplished,  I  would  consent  to  suspend 
my  march  upon'  Paris.  I  replied  that,  independent  of  the 
presence  of  Napoleon,  there  were  the  adherents  of  his  cause 
who  had  declared  war  against  the  allies,  and  that  before  I 
could  suspend  a  single  operation  prudence  required  that  I 
should  first  see  established  in  France  the  outline  at  least  of  a 
govemmei^,  which  should  give  some  pledges  of  security  fo^r 
tiie  peace  of  Eurbpe.  They  requested  me  to  indicate  to  them 
the  wishes  of  the  allies  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  replied  that 
I  had  no  title  whatever  to  speak  on  this  matter,  either  in  the 
name  of  England  or  of  the  allies ;  but  that  my  private  and 
personal  opinion  was,  that  there  would  be  no  security  for 
Europe,  or  for  France,  but  in  the  restoration  of  the  King; 
Aat  any  other  system  would  inevitably  give  birth  to  fresh 
causes  of  war ;  that  there  was  even  more  true  dignity  for  the 
French  in  recalling  without  conditions  their  fugitive  King, 
than  to  impose  clogs  upon  Inm  which  would  retard  t^e  poadti 
and  ^Mm»*  U^'oMiffitatiMMl  hUM^kxh^   iMif  ^  P^ 
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fessed  before  me  their  individual  convictions  that  the  recall  of 
the  King  could  alone  obviate  the  present  calamitous  circum- 
stances. Thej  assured  me  that  the  re-establishment  of  Louis 
XVIII.  was  at  bott(»n  the  wish  of  the  provisional  government 
itself;  and  that  this  government  and  the  Chambers  had  piilf 
proclaimed  for  the  moment  Napoleon  II.  to  lull  and  oonoiliato 
the  soldiers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Paris  im  such  gp^^at  aunF 
bers  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  because  a  sedition  amongit 
them^  causing  a  civU  war,  was  apprehended.  They  also  asktd 
me  whether  a  regency  conducting  the  afiairs  of  the  goven^ 
ment  in  the  name  of  Napoleon  II.  was  likely  to  aati^fy'-tlie 
allies.  I  energetically  replied  I  did  not  think  iib  woiil4« 
Finally,  they  asked  me  what  would  be  the  case  if  any  oth^ 
prince  of  a  royal  house  were  called  to  the  throne  of  Franoe? 
I  declined  discussing  these  hypotheses,  and  referred  tluai  ^ 
what  I  had  already  said  on  the  subject. 

**They  further  followed  me  to  my  head-quarters  at  LpaTm» 
where  they  renewed  their  questions  as  to  offering  the  thione 
to  any  other  prince  than  their  King.  .  T  replied  more  catego- 
rically, that  I  saw  no  pledge  of  peace  for  France,  or  for  the 
security  of  Europe,  but  in  Louis  XYIII.  The  commiMioqan 
replied  that  they  perfectly  understood  me ;  and  some  of  thein 
added,  in  allusion  to  the  opinion  I  had  expressed,  '  Ypa  an 
perfectly  right* 

*<  Finally,  on  the  third  day,  having  acquainted  me  witb  the 
departure  of  Napoleon  for  the  United  States,  and  interrogated 
me  on  what  should  be  done  as  a  preliminary  to  peace,  I  in- 
formed them  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  an  armistice  being 
removed,  the  most  fitting  step  to  be  taken,  in  my  opinioii, 
would  be  to  withdraw  the  French  army  behind  the  Loire,  aqd 
to  confide  Paris  to  the  National  Guard.  I  added,  that  if  thflf 
agreed  to  these  terms,  I  would  intercede  with  my  colleague 
Blucher,  to  induce  him  to  suspend  his  march  and  farther  haa- 
tilities.  They  made  objections  to  the  retrei^  of  the  anaj 
behind  the  Loire,  although  they  had  told  me  two  eveningP 
before  that  the  presence  of  the  army  at  Paria  had  been  the 
only  motive  which  had  induced  the  government  and  the  Cham- 
tan  to  piMteim  NajAriecm  IL    I  t&tidfA  tbijL  a»  Jpag  aa  a 
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Bingle  soldier  remained  in  Paris  I  would  not  suspend  my  ope- 
rations; and,  in  fact,  if  they  consented  to  restore  I.ouis  XVIII. 
to  his  throne,  this  prince,  surrounded  in  Paris  by  the  army 
and  the  Chambers,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  Napoleon *s  crea- 
tures, and  the  instrument  of  their  designs." 

XI. 

M.  Bignon*8  plenipotentiaries  re-entered  Paris  at  the  mo- 
ment that  Blucher  had  turned  the  capital  and  crossed  to  the 
lefk;  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  city,  but  weakly  fortified  on  both 
banks,  had  nothing  to  defend  it  but  the  wrecks  of  Waterloo ; 
reduced  1^  desertion  and  discouragement  to  about  20,000  men 
of  all  arms,  the  army  of  Grouchy  reduced  to  80,000  comba^ 
ants,  some  depdts  of  troops  which  had  not  yet  been  in  the 
field,  some  handfuls  of  volunteers  and  f(&d6r^s,  fit  only  to  fight 
behind  entrenchments,  many  pieces  of  cannon,  and  but  few 
artillery  men,  generals  at  variance  in  interests  and  opinions, 
and  distrusting  one  another,  marshals,  some  of  whom  were 
hastening  to  join  the  King,  and  others  wishing  in  their  hearts 
to  treat,  while  afiecting,  however,  an  inclination  still  to 
fight,  to  satisfy  their  soldiers ;  the  most  distinguished  of  them 
loudly  confessing  in  thdr  conversation,  and  in  their  reports  to 
the  Chambers,  that  the  struggle,  henceforth  without  object  by 
the  abdication  of  the  Emperor,  would  only  result  in  the 
conflagration  of  Paris,  the  massacre  of  the  last  remain- 
ing battalions,  the  fruitless  and  hopeless  sacrifice  of  the 
capital  and  of  the  country,  to  a  shadow  of  empire  that  was 
flying  &st,  and  of  which  viol  or  v  even  could  not  recover 
possession. 

The  historians  of  the  20th  of  March,  who  have  since  enu- 
merated with  great  complacency  the  imposing  forces  rallied 
under  the  walls  of  Paris,  estimating  them  at  110,000  men,  have 
taken  figures  for  men  in  the  military  statements  which  they 
have  consulted.  The  army  no  longer  existed,  save  in  a  nucleus 
of  60,000  or  60,000  combatants  around  Paris,  to  protect  the 
government  and  the  Chambers  in  the  city,  to  defend  the  walfa, 
hold  possession  of  the  ooontry  against  800,000  meii; 

8  B 
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already  covering  both  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  against  450,000 
more  daily  arriving  from  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  through 
Champagne  and  Burgundy. 

The  south  was  rising  everywhere  in  insurrection  for  tha 
Bourbons,  who  were  idolised  by  the  population  in  those  pvo- 
vinces.  The  west  was  flying  to  arms,  and  organising  itself 
under  royalist  chiefs,  to  combat  at  the  same  time  the  troops  n£ 
Bonaparte,  and  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  their 
country.  The  north  was  opening  all  its  fortified  places  to  the 
King  himself,  and  Paris  awaited  him  with  impatience.  What* 
therefore,  could  some  thousands  of  men,  even  if  they  wen 
conquerors,  do  against  three-fourths  of  all  France,  and  againit 
the  whole  of  Europe  under  the  walls  of  Paris  ? — Exaspenfea 
the  final  victors,  and  pour  to  the  shade  of  Napoleon  one  mora 
libation  of  blood.  Such  historians  write  to  console  a  party,  not 
to  bear  witness  to  facts.  For  the  interest  of  the  country  the 
army  was  bound  to  preserve  itself  for  France  and  for  the  IQng, 
by  sheltering  itself  behind  the  Loire,  and  by  ceasing  to  deqr 
peace  to  the  nation  and  the  throne  to  Louis  XVIII.  The 
most  heroic  warriors,  the  most  experienced,  and  the  vokM 
compromised  in  the  events  of  that  epoch,  Soult,  DaTOOtti 
Grouchy,  Oudinot,  Massena,  and  Ney  himself,  were  unani- 
mously of  this  opinion.  By  what  right  do  those  party  writen 
accuse  such  masters  in  the  art  of  war  of  inexperience,  and 
such  brave  men  of  cowardice?  In  their  fanaticism  for  the 
Emperor  they  even  sacrifice  his  most  intrepid  generals. 

XII. 

Davoust  was  resolved  on  treating ;  but,  desirous  of  honour 
ing  the  negociation  by  a  feat  of  arms,  to  keep  the  Pnuaians 
in  check  a  few  days  longer,  availed  himself  of  a  temari^ 
of  Blucher,  who  had  ventured  one  of  his  corps  of  cavalry  aa  fiur 
as  Versailles,  by  crossing  the  Seine  at  St.  Germain.  He  an^ 
cordingly  ordered  General  Excel  mans,  who  longed  for  exploiti^ 
even  after  the  annihilation  of  his  hopes,  to  attack  with  1,500 
caTalry  the  corps  of  Blucher  at  Versailles,  and  drive  it  back 
opon  the  Seine,  and  into  that  river.    This  little  exploit  s^««pl 
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the  left  bank  of  the  river  for  a  few  days  longer,  giving  more 
time  for  the  negociations,  and  teaching  some  respect  to  the 
enemy.      Excelmans    was     a    man    admirably    chosen    for 
its  execution.     He  was   the  Murat  of  the  army  of  Paris. 
Brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  King  of  Naples,  his  friend 
Excelmans  had  his  rapidity  and  his  chivalry  in  heart  and 
hand.  -  D^voust  had  promised  to  support  him  wiib  two  corps 
of  inflEtntry,  which  he  ordered  to  recross  the  Seine  for  this 
expedition.     Excelmans  having  divided  his  cavalry  into  two 
columns,  advanced  upon  Versailles  at  the  head  of  the  first. 
The  second,  commanded  by  General  Vichery,  diverged  upon 
Boquencourt,  in  order  to  take  the  Prussians  in  flauk  when 
Excelmans  should  have  attacked  them  in  front.  The  PrussianSt 
who  had  already  quitted  Versailles*  to  spread  themselves  over 
the  plains  of  Paris  on  the  left  of  the  Seine,  were  encountered 
by  the  column  of  Excelmans  in  the  hollow  roads  of  the  forest 
of  Verrieres.     The  attack  of  the  general  was  terrible ;  his  re- 
giments,, animated  by  a  phief  who  fought  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  squadrons,  sabred  the  Prussiaus  into  the  very  streets  of 
Versailles,  and  throwing  them  back  upon  Roquencourt,  where 
the  column  of  Vichexy  awaited  them,  destroyed  them  to  the 
very  last  man.     Being  then  free  in  his  movements^  and  think- 
ing he  formed  the  advance-guard  of  the  two  corps  of  infantry 
promisecl  by  Davpust,  Excelmans,  with  his  two  columns,  re-  - 
united  and  victorious,  galloped  towards  St.  Germain  to  push 
the  remainder  of  Blucher's  corps  into  the  Seine.     But  at 
Marly  he  came  alone  into  collision  with  Blucher*s  masses  of 
infantry,  which  occupied  the  surrounding  hills.    The  corps 
of  infantry  which  had  been  pushed  forward  in  the  morning  by 
Davoust  had  been  countermanded.     Fouche,  being  informed 
of  these  hostile  operations  against  the  armies  with  which  he 
was  in  negociation,  had  energetically  blamed  this  rashness,  which 
was  useless  for  defence  and  fatal  to  peace.     Davoust,  being 
convinced,  had  yielded.      The  heroism  of  Excelmans  only 
adorned  with  closing  bloodshed,  and  a  final  lustre,  the  un- 
avoidable capitulation. 
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Garnot,  the  most  militajy  member  of  the  govemment,  made 
an  inspection  himself  of  the  fortifications  and  the  troops.  Ha 
declared  before  the  council  of  war,  assembled  and  united  with 
the  govemment  council,  that  it  was  certainly  possible  to  sweep 
for  a  moment  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  the  Prussians,  who 
were  beginning  to  overspread  it ;  but  that  this  success  would 
be  momentary,  and  that  when  joined  by  the  English  army  they 
would  soon  recross  the  river  in  irresistible  force  and  numbers. 
The  inferences  drawn  from  his  report  were  discouraging, 
though  bitter  against  the  military  chiefs.  Fouche,  being  inter- 
rogated by  Dupont  de  TEure  on  the  state  of  the  negociations, 
declared  that  the  allies  were  for  imposing  Louis  XVIII.  pn 
them,  and  that  Europe  was  determined  to  have  the  Bourbons 
at  all  hazards ;  that  to  refuse  them  would  be  to  authorise  the 
iron  yoke  which  these  princes,  supported  by  Europe  against 
the  powerless  army,  wished  to  impose  upon  the  country ;  that 
to  receive  them,  under  national  and  constitutional  conditions, 
would  be  to  save  at  once  the  capital,  the  nation,  and  their  free- 
dom ;  that  stipulations  would  be  made  with  them  for  the  army, 
for  the  Chambers,  and  for  the  men  compromised  in  the  2pth 
of  March,  who  would  thus  be  shielded  by  an  amnesty  in  a 
capitulation.  These  words,  supported  by  Massena  and  by  Soult* 
who  unanimously  affirmed  that  the  defence  of  Paris  was 
beyond  all  human  power,  gave  a  motive  to  the  conviction  of 
the  ministers,  the  representatives,  and  the  military  men  pre- 
sent at  this  deliberation. 

One  alone.  Marshal  Lefevre,  an  old  soldier,  expressed  aa 
opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  defending,  at  least  for  a  few 
days  longer,  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Fouche,  pretending  to 
yield  to  the  marshal's  scruples  of  honour,  ordered  a  council  of 
war  to  assemble  at  La  Villette,  in  the  quarters  of  the 
generalissimo,  to  decide  finally  on  the  defensive  situation  of 
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XIV. 

This  ooancil  of  war,  oomposed  of  all  the  marshals  pre- 
sent at  Paris,  assembled  in  the  Dight  at  the  head-quarters  of 
La  Villette.  Soult  maintained  that  the  political  situation  of 
the  country  was  paramount  to  the  military  question ;  that  to 
prolong  the  defence  oi  Paris  for  a  few  days  more  or  less  would 
only  be  time  giren  to  a  more  extensive  irruption  of  the  foreiga 
armies  npon  die  soil  of  France,  and  around  the  capital.  He 
recognised  frankly  and  resolutely  the  necessity  of  rallying 
anmnd  liouis  XVI XL,  if  it  were  not  wished  that  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  should  oocasion  the  niin  and  dismemberment  of  the 
ooontij.  Dayoust,  Groaehy,  and  even  Vandamrae,  supported 
with  a  sorrowful  but  stem  conviction  the  prudent  and  politiu 
opinions  of  Maishal  Soult.  "  Sound  sense,"  they  all  exclaimed 
in  torn,  "  prompts  us,  and  prompts  all  France,  that  there  is  no 
safety  but  in  the  E^ing,  whose  wisdom  and  moderation  con« 
stitute  the  best  treaty."  Some  young  generals,  amongst  those 
who  earnestly  longed  for  Napoleon  II.,  in  their  ifanaticism  for  his 
father,  and  not  to  belie  their  recent  enthusiasm,  opposed  some 
vague  objections.  Military  men  in  France  are  heroic  soldiers 
in  causes  still  on  foot-— rarely  martyrs  to  those  that  are  fallen. 
The  oofuncil  replied^  that  there  was  no  hopa  in  a  battle^  and 
no  g^oarantee  for  Paris  in  case  of  a  prolonged  defence  und^r 
its  walls, 

Fouche,  Camot,  Grenier,  Gaulaincourt,  and  Quinette, 
anned  with  this  deliberation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  which 
covered  their  responsibility  to  the  Chamber,  authorised  Davoust 
the  same  night  to  conclude  a  capitulation.  It  was  in  vain  th^.t 
the  orators  of  the  Napoleon  party  in  the  Chamber  murmured 
some  imprecations  against  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and,  some 
insinuations  of  treason  against  Fouoh^ ;  the  latter,  shielded  by 
the  revolutionary  and  military  authority  of  Camot  and  tb^ 
marshals,  braved  their  murmurs.  • 

Bavoust  sent  a  Hag  of  truce  to  the  army  of  JBhicher,  who 

replied  with  the  bmtality  of  a  barbarian,  that  he  would  listen 

'to  no  proposal  of  peace  until  the  army  bad  liid.dowil. its |||?f|i|Sf. 
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He  insulted  Davoust  in  his  replies,  by  gross  and  calumnious 
insinuations  respecting  depredations  unjustly  attributed  to 
this  officer  at  Hamburg,  while  executing  the  orders  of  Napo- 
leon, against  the  navj  and  commerce  of  the  Hanseatio  Towns. 

XV. 

Fouche,  who  corresponded  with  the  English  general  by  tbt 
intervention  of  his  confidant,  Colonel  Macirone,  an  Italisn, 
formerly  aide-de-camp  of  Murat,  requested  Wellington  to  inter, 
cede  with  Blucher  and  incline  him  to  negociate.  Welliogtoa 
wrote  to  the  Prussian  general  that  it  would  be  rash  in  them 
alone  to  invest  Paris  on  all  sides ;  and  that  an  armistice  wss 
their  best  military  measure,  to  give  time  to  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  armies  to  come  up  to  their  assistance.  BludiAr* 
influenced  by  his  colleague,  and  by  another  negociator  of 
Fouch^,  General  Tromelin,  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  arms, 
on  condition  that  the  French  army  should  retire  to  a  distaaot 
of  forty  leagues  from  Paris.  Wellington  crossed  over  to  ths 
left  bulk  of  the  Seine,  at  Argenteuil,  to  strengthen  Blucher 
during  these  negociations.  The  chateau  of  St  Cloud,  Napo- 
leon's palace  of  repose  after  his  triumphs,  was  appointed  bj 
the  two  generals  for  the  place  of  conference.  M.  Bignon, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M.  Bondy,  prefect  of  Paris,  and 
General  Guilleminot,  major-general  of  the  army  under  Davonal, 
met  Wellington  and  Blucher  there,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  Srd  July. 

This  was  precisely  the  hour  when  Napoleon  had  at  lenglk 
quitted  Malmaison,  and  stept  unknown  into  a  common  carriage^ 
to  proceed  to  the  shore  of  the  ocean.  The  evacuation  of 
Paris  by  the  French  army,  and  its  retreat  behind  the  Loira, 
constituted  the  first  article  of  the  convention.  The  seeoiid 
stipulated  that  the  English  and  Prussian  armies  should  pro- 
tect the  actual  authorities  in  Paris,  as  long  as  they  should  exist 
The  artillery  and  ammunition  were  delivered  to  the  allies. 

It  was  in  fiEust  a  real  capitulation,  vainly  adorned,  to  save 
the  national  honour,  with  the  title  of  a  convention ;  but  eveij- 
tUiig  bad  nnfortanately  been  sacrificed  at  Waterloo. 
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XVI. 

Paris,  in  a  state  of  consternation,  presented  in  its  ooule- 
Tsrds  and  its  squares  the  same  spectacle  as  in  1 8 14 :  a  migratory 
mass  of  fanners,  driven  from  their  villages  by  the  advance 
of  the  foreign  armies,  encamped  with  their  wives,  their  old 
men,  their  children,  their  flocks,  and  their  carts  laden  with 
their  furniture,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  promenades  of  the 
capital.  Fouch^,  master  of  all  the  springs  of  the  police,  em- 
ployed them  in  spreading  panic  and  mutual  distrust  in  the 
poblic  mind,  to  disconcert  any  idea  of  military  sedition  in  the 
army,  or  of  posthumous  energy  in  the  Chambers.  He  governed 
the  crisis  in  the  street,  as  he  had  governed  it  in  the  council  of 
the  Emperor,  and  in  the  council  of  government.  The  con- 
vention, thus  adroitly  prepared  for,  in  the  minds  of  the 
humbled  people,  vras  promulgated  without  provoking  a  mur- 
mur: it  was  received  with  an  official  resignation,  and  with  a 
secret  satis&ction  by  the  Chamber.  The  old  minister  of  the 
republic,  Garat,  ascended  the  tribune,  and  loudly  acknow- 
ledged that  honour  was  satisfied.  He  demanded  solely  that 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  this  interregnum  to  proclaim, 
in  imitation  of  the  English,  a  fundamental  theory  of  the 
rights  of  man,  to  be  for  ever  acknowledged  by  the  govern- 
ments which  France  should  accept.  This  was  opposed  by 
Uauuel,  who  demanded  that  the  Chamber  should  resume  the 
discussion  of  It  constitution  comprising  one  hundred  articles,  of 
which  he  was  reporter.  It  was,  perhaps,  to  serve,  and  certainly 
to  gratify  Fouche,  thus  to  open  a  long  and  useless  deliberation  on 
principles  in  an  assembly  which  had  the  enemy  at  their  gates, 
and  whose  energy  it  was  necessary  to  moderate  and  prevent 
from  exploding.  General  Solignac  demanded  that  thanks  should 
be  voted  to  the  army.  This  vote  was  carried,  and  communi- 
cated in  an  address  to  the  troops. 

•      XVII. 

Meanwhile  the  convention  was  in  course  of  executMni« 
without  impediment,  since  the  evening  before,  and  St.  Denii^ 
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occttpied  by  the  allies,  had  displayed  the  white  flag.  A  pass 
ing  commotion  agitated  the  faubourgs  and  the  last  battalions 
of  the  army,  at  the  moment  when  the  Prussians  arrived  to 
occupy  the  posts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  abandoned  bj 
the  troops  of  the  line.  Some  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  and  some  disbanded  soldiers,  uttering  a  cry  to  arms, 
mingled  with  imprecations  against  the  traitors,  fired  thdr 
muskets  in  the  air,  upon  the  ramparts,  as  if  in  defiance  of  tlie 
foreigners,  and  to  arouse  the  patriotism  of  the  city;  then 
spread  themselves  in  threatening  groups  towards  the  Tuileries* 
where  Fouch^  was  sitting.  Massena  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  National  Guard,  which  he  had  called  out  to  protect  the 
government  and  preserve  order.  The  tumult  subsided  before 
the  old  warrior  and  the  bayonets  of  the  citizens  armed  tp  pro^ 
tect  their  city. 

Outside  the  walls  some  battalions,  desperate  for  a  strugglet. 
received  with  threatening  vociferations  the  order  to  quit  the 
capital.  They  shouted  "  Treason,"  and  swore  to  the  people  who 
were  retaining  them,  to  defend  Paris  in  spite  of  their  chiefs. 
Some  of  them  broke  their  arms  and  refused  to  march  towards 
the  Loire ;  while  in  the  camp  they  talked  of  deposing  from  his 
command  the  stem  Davoust,  and  of  proclaiming  Vandamme 
general  and  tribune  of  the  troops.  The  Bonapartist  generals 
secretly  fomented  these  revolts  amongst  the  soldiers.  Van- 
damme, a  popular,  but  disciplined  soldier,  near  to  the  legitimate 
attainment  of  the  highest  dignities  of  the  army,  refused  to 
ascend  to  them  by  means  of  sedition.  He  had  himiself  voteil 
in  the  council  of  defence,  for  an  unavoidable  retreat  and  for 
the  Bourbons,  now  the  only  guarantees  of  independence  and 
]^eace.  General  Drouot,  who  had  commanded  the  Imperial 
Guard  at  Waterloo,  presented  himself  to  the  troops,  and  con- 
vinced them  by  his  counsel  and  his  example.  The  army  then 
contented  itself  with  demanding  its  pay,  after  the  example  of 
the  Iloman  cohorts  of  the  Lower  Empire,  as  if  it  wished  to 
force  a  sale  of  its  obedience  upon  that  country,  already  over- 
whelmed by  its  war,  and  delivered  up  to  the  enemy  by  its 
defeat.  The  government,  trembling  at  these  demands,  emptied 
.the  public  coffers  to  sntisfv  them,  and  even  borrowe<(  from  thp 
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principal  bonkers  of  Paris  the  krge  sums  necessary  to  appease 
tbe  chiefs  and  soldiers.  M.  Lafitte,  a  popular  and  liberal 
banker,  signalised  himself  by  the  generous  co-operation  wliicli 
he  offered  on  that  day  to  the  go^'emment.  He  lent  it  iiis  gol  i 
and  his  credit,  to  preserve  the  city  from  the  extremities  to  which 
the  sedition  of  the  army  might  expose  the  citizens.  Amidst 
the  sad  necessities  which  the  return  of  Napoleon  had  imposed 
upon  France,  M.  Lafitte,  and  all  the  new  men  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  citizens,  thought  there  was  more  patriotism  in 
&  peace  made  honourable  by  liberal  conditions  with  the  Bour- 
Ums,  than  in  the  prolonged  disasters  of  the  country,  through 
the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon. 

Such  was  at  this  moment  the  feeling  of  all  France,  as 
proved  by  its  attitude  for  the  last  three  months.  Dismayed 
bat  immovaUe,  it  saw  Napoleon  £eQI,  as  it  had  seen  him  return 
from  the  Isle  of  Elba,  For  a  long  time  past,  the  nation  had 
ft  cause  distinct  from  the  army.  This  separation  of  the  army 
and  the  people,  which,  dated  from  the  18th  Brumaire,  alone 
eipplains  what  the  historians  of  the  military  party  have  since 
attributed  to  the  treason  of  the  marshals,  and  the  moral  debase* 
ment  of  the  nation.  This  is  false  :  nothing  can  be  explained 
by  supposing  cowardice  in  a  people  who  had  conquered  the 
world,  and  who  yet  allowed  themselves  to  be  twice  conquered 
without  rising  at  the  destruction  of  its  armies  and  the  invasion 
of  its  capital.  The  nation,  hutnbled  and  afflicted,  protested 
by  its  apathy  against  a  cause  which  was  decided  on  its  ow» 
soil,  but  which  was  no  longer  its  own,  since  the  military  sedi- 
tion of  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  the  imperial  sedition  of  the 
20th  March,  had  made  it  the  cause  of  a  man  and  of  a  party. 
The  city  and  the  camp  constituted  two  countries. 

XVIJI. 

The  troops  of  Blucher  and  Wellington  had  entered  Paris, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Hepresentatives  affected  to  be  still  de- 
Hberating  on  the  constitution — a  puerile  imitation  of  the 
Bonmn  senators  awaiting  the  Gauls  on  their  curule  chairs. 
When  those  senators  efElired  their  necks  to  the  soldiers  of 

III.  4 
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Brennus,  it  was  after  they  bad  fought  to  the  gates  of  Rome's 
last  stronghold.  The  Chamber  of  Representatives  had  ii«i> 
ther  fought  nor  furnished  arms  to  the  combatants.  They 
had  sat  and  debated,  undecided  between  tyranny  and  liber^* 
until  the  moment  when  fate  had  pronounced  against  the  men 
whom  they  had  neither  dared  to  overturn  nor  to  support  Thtj 
were  neither  the  Chamber  of  the  country,  nor  the  Chamber 
of  Napoleon;  a  confused  and  discordant  mixture  of  all  the 
half  parties,  they  were  nominated  only  by  a  small  number  of 
electors  to  observe  passing  events  rather  than  to  govern  them. 
They  had  neither  the  nation  nor  the  army  at  their  back ;  end 
the  part  they  were  playing  was  puerile  in  face  of  the  fordgn 
conquerors.  They  had  made  no  appearance  in  the  negocia- 
tions  at  St.  Cloud,  which  were  altogether  military.  The  pnbUe 
opinion  of  France  had  withdrawn  from  them.  Fouche,  wlu>  hid 
made  use  of  them  for  some  days  to  keep  down  the  diotatoriel 
longings  of  the  Emperor,  was  now  embarrassed  by  them.  He 
felt  that,  after  having  dismissed  the  Empire,  it  was  now  neoee> 
sary  promptly  to  dismiss  before  the  new  masters  this  idle 
phantom  of  a  representation. 

XIX. 

The  Chamber  discussed  for  some  hoars,  and  voted  with 
'  enthusiasm  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  a  declaration  of  princi* 
pies,  which  the  smoke  of  Blucher*s  cannon  was  to  obliterate 
an  hour  after.  They  arose  in  a  body  before  an  enemy  absent 
and  inattentive,  as  if  to  bid  defiance  to  vacancy,  and  swore 
they  were  ready  to  die  for  independence  while  only  a  few  peoee 
from  the  English  and  Prussians  encamped  in  their  pnblio 
promenades,  and  within  hearing  of  their  own  soldiers  giving 
up  their  walls  to  the  enemy.  Blucher  and  Wellington  were 
only  delaying  their  entrance  until  a  more  imposing  force  should 
join  them,  that  they  might  by  their  numbers  more  decidedly 
strike  the  imagination  of  Paris. 

On  the  eve  of  their  entrance  Fouche,  by  the  authority  of 
his  colleagues,  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  pf  Wellingtos 
at  Neuilly.    He  described  in  the  most  sombre  ooloms  to 
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English  oomttMaidei^m-chicf  thd^-sitiiatioii  of  Paris  and  of 
Ftancef:  he  intentionally  exaggented  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
poleoiK  atid  Bepnhlican  parties,  and  he  nnderrated  that  of  the 
BojaBsts :  he  depicted  the  nation  as  a  smooldering  volcano, 
ready  to  explode  nnder  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  eren 
imder  the  armies  of  Europe ;  and  to  engnlph  all,  if  a  popii* 
kr  hand,  experienced  in  reroUitions,  did  not  know  at  once 
how  to  restrain  it,  or  to  dissipate  its  fory  at  the  critical 
ttonwnt-.  He  thus  sofficiently  iiulicated  himself  to  the  Dake 
id  Wiellington  as  the  man  of  the  emergency,  and  as  the  geaios 
of  the  compromise  between  the  roTolutiontxy  spirit  and  a 
seoond  Restoration.- 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  aheady  fhseiiiated  by  the  agents 
of  Fonch6,  and  &Tonrably  impressed  towards  him  by  M.  de 
Talleyrand  himself,  who  loudly  pretended  to  declare  the  neces- 
sity for  having  Fouch^,  was  more  convinced  than  ever  by  this 
conversation,  that  the  King  ought  to  confide,  in  every  res- 
pect, as  well  for  his  re-entrance  into  Paris  as  for  his  govern- 
ment after,  in  the  sovereign  ability  of  a  man  who  had  managed 
the  most  complicated  events  with  so  great  a  superiority  of 
intrigne  and  audacity.  He  saw  in  this  man  the  subduer  of  the 
revolution,  prepared  for  the  part  by  the  revolution  itself. 
Fooch^,  delighted  with  the  impression  which  he  had  produced 
apon  the  most  influential  man  of  the  coalition,  and  through 
1^  upon  the  British  cabinet  (the  real  patron  of  Louis  XVIII« 
in  this  war),  begged  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  obtain  from 
the  King,  who  had  already  arrived  at  the  chateau  of  Amouville, 
under  the  walls  of  Su  Denis,  the  most  liberal  declarations  of 
amnesty  and  pacification.  He  showed  him  the  danger  of 
leaving  Paris  any  longer  at  the  mercy  of  chance,  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  opinion,  of  popular  or  military  commotions,  and  o» 
discussions  of  the  Assembly ;  and  eoi^ured  him  to  cut  short 
all  these  unoertainties^  by  boldly  entering  Paris  the  following 
day.    Wellington  promised  he  would  do  so. 

On  leaving  Neuilly,  Fouch^  felt  himself  minister  of  the 
King,  and  arbiter  of  the  Restoration.  -  A  confidential  message 
from  Talleyrand  informed  him  that  the  King  had  consented  to 
reeeive  him.  pnvatalydw.  next  day  (the  6th  July),  at  Ai$ 
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chateau  of  Amouville,  the  head-quarters  of  Louis  XVIII.  ant 
his  family.  Foucbe,  to  keep  himself  always  on  good  temto 
with  both  parties,  obtained  the  authority  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Government  to  attend  this  interriew  in  his  qjiality  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Provisional  Government,  under  the  pretext  of 
convincing  the  King  of  the  necessity  of  national  institutions^ 
and  to  exact  from  him  the  most  satisfactory  guarantees  for 
persons  and  principles.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing  men 
already  convinced  by  necessity,  and  who  were  interested  in 
having  a  negociator  so  personally  compromised,  between  them* 
selves  and  the  prince  who  was  soon  to  be  their  master.  Cai^ 
not  had  himself  seen  the  Eang  in  1814,  and  Caolainoonrt 
had  solicited  permission  to  appear  at  his  court.  Fouch^  ao- 
oordingly  went  to  Amouville  on  the  0th  July. 

XX. 

Everything  was  already  pre-disposed  in  the  mind  of  ths 
King,  in  his  council,  and  in  his  court,  to  prepare  for  Fouch6  tht 
reception  which  a  grateful  prince  owed  to  a  man  who  restores  to 
him  his  people,  and  smooths  tho  way  for  his  return  to  the 
throne.  The  Royalists,  who  had  remained  in  Paris  during  ths 
hundred  days  of  Bonaparte's  domination,  had  been  crowding 
the  road  to  Amouville  for  the  last  two  nights.  Impatient  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  King,  and  to  hasten  back  the  reign 
which  they  had  thought  lost  for  ever,  they  had  kept  down  all 
the  antipathies  of  their  birth,  of  their  opinions,  and  even  oi 
their  exile,  against  the  pro-consul  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the 
regicide  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  conspirator  of  the  ^Oth  of 
March.  Parties  who  pardon  nothing  to  those  who  have  served 
them,  pardon  everything  to  those  who  are  going  to  serve  them. 
Usefulness,  in  their  opinion,  is  an  amnesty  for  all  orimes. 
The  Royalists  of  Charles  the  Second's  time  made  a  hero  of 
Monk,  the  Royalists  of  Louis  XVI IL  made  a  Monk  of  Fouch4» 
the  ruler  at  once  of  the  revolution,  of  the  people,  and  of  Na- 
poleon. "  Parties,"  they  exclaimed,  "  only  obey  their  aooom- 
plices."  To  serve,  it  had  been  necessary  to  betray !  But  did 
not  treason  in  so  holy  a  cause  beoome  the  most  mysterious 
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virtue  ?  They  were  moved,  they  were  excited  into  the  very 
mysticism  of  admiratiou  in  speaking  of  so  marvellous  a  tiher 
at  revolatioiis.  The  court  journal,  the  Debats,  edited  by 
^ters  the  most  confidendally  acquainted  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  court,  humbled  itself  before  the 
genius  of  this  man,  and  saw  in  Fouche  the  supreme  director 
of  the  vicissdtudes  of  empires. '  *'  He  had  said  to  the  King's 
friends  '*  (said  they),  "  in  taking  leave  of  them  on  the  520th  of 
March,  *  Save  the  King,  I  undertake  to  save  the  monarchy.' 
He  has  done  more  than  he  promised — he  has  saved  the 
mimarchy  and  brought  back  the  King."  "  Everything,"  wrote 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself,  '*  took  part  in  his  praise :  religion 
as  well  as  impiety,  virtue  as  well  as  vice,  the  Royalist  and  the 
Revolutionist,  the  foreigner  and  the  Frenchman.  From  every 
side  they  exclaimed,  that  unless  Fouche  was  the  King's 
minister,  there  Avas  neither  safety  for  the  King,  nor  salvation 
for  France ;  that  he  alone  had  prevented  a  great  battle,  and 
that  he  alone  could  finish  his  work.*'  He  guaranteed  pardon 
to  the  Bonapartists,  concessions  to  the  revolutionists,  the 
peaceable  occupation  of  Paris  to  the  foreigners,  to  the  Royalists 
the  throne,  and  his  life  to  the  King  himself.  Gratitude  still 
warm,  complicity,  interest,  ambition,  fear. — every  passion  of 
the  human  heart,  generous,  mercenary,  or  base,  conspired  at 
this  moment  in  favour  of  Fouche.  Even  tlie  iutrigues  of  his 
rivals  in  ambition  helped  him  without  his  knowledge.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  trime  Minister  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  man  of  the 
Congress,  the  confidant  and  counsellor  of  the  allied  powers, 
was  never  tired  of  praising  to  the  King,  to  the  generals,  and 
to  the  allied  soverei^s,  the  genius  of  Fouche ;  and  of  ac- 
knowledging, with  the  appearance  of  superiority  which  recog- 
nises an  e<^al,  the  necessity  for  having  this  man  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  King.  "  I  can  do  nothing  without  him,"  said  he ; 
**  Fouche  is  at  this  moment  the  man  of  emergencies.  Not  to 
acknowledge  this  would  be  to  reject  the  evidence  of  facts.  He 
has  France  in  his  hand :  we  must  take  it  from  him  or  leave 
it." 
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XXI. 

Thus  spoke  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Why  spoke  he  thus  ?  Did 
he  really  believe  ^hat  he  said?  No;  he  had  never  looked 
upon  Fouch6  but  as  a  subaltern  Talleyrand,  a  revdutionist 
sprung  from  the  dregs  of  factions,  stained  with  blood,  and 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  regieide  which  for  ever  disqualified 
him  from  negociating  with  courts,  or  of  commanding,  in  Ijbe 
uame  of  a  monarchy,  the  respect  due  to  kings  from  their  sub* 
jects.  He  did  not  honour  his  low  and  vulgar  intriguing  witb 
the  uame  of  policy ;  he  looked  upon  him  from  the  eminenoe 
of  his  own  birth  as  an  upstart,  he  disdained  him  as  an  equal, 
he  hated  him  as  his  rival,  he  merely  deigned  to  accept  him  at 
his  instrument. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  his  capacity  of  a  great  revolutionaiy 
lord,  a  renegade  courtier  long  in  the  suite  of  Bonaparte,  and  • 
priest  who  had  repudiated  both  his  priesthood  and  his  faith, 
had  appeared  a  scandalous  gift  of  fortune  at  the  court,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  councils  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814.  He  had  been  im^ 
posed  upon  them  by  events  rather  than  accepted  by  the  King, 
by  the  princes,  the  princesses,  the  courtiers,  and  by  Europe 
itself.  Penetrating,  though  impassive,  the  embarrassment  ot 
his  position  weighed  upon  and  made  him  doubtful  of  the  ooq> 
tinuance  of  his  ascendancy.  He  was  too  intelligent  to  think 
Fouche  indispensable  to  die  crown  after  Waterloo,  with  Paris  • 
evacuated  by  the  French  troops,  and  surrounded  by  five  armies, 
comprising  altogether  a  million  of  men.  But  by  affecting  to 
believe  in  the  necessity  for  Fouche,  and  by  daily  declaring  to 
the  King  that  he  could  answer  for  nothing  without  this  col- 
league, he  adroitly  avenged  himself  on  the  monarch,  the 
princes,  the  princesses,  the  courtiers,  and  the  emigrants.  He 
forced  them  to  raise  up  with  their  own  hands,  and  in  their  own 
court,  a  scandal,  before  which  the  impropriety  of  his  own  ele- 
vation must  disappear.  What  was,  in  fact,  M.  de  Talleyrand, — 
a  bishop  absolved  from  his  vows  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  a 
moderate  constitutionalist  and  the  friend  of  Mirabeau  in  1700; 
an  emigrant  to  America  in  1793 ;  of  pure  blood,  high  birth, 
fiunous  for  talents  and  negociations   during  the  Empire, — 
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by  the  side  of  Foucb^,  pro-consul  and  regicide ;  a  murderer  of 
the  brother  and  the  father  of  the  princes  and  princesses  who 
were  about  to  admit  him  to  their  court  and  to  their  hearts? 
After  such  a  sacrifice,  voluntarily  made  to  the  utility  of  such  a 
man,  what  would  the  Bourbons  and  their  friends  have  to  com- 
plain of  in  seeing  M.  de  Talleyrand  preside  in  their  councils? 
By  tainting  themselves,  he  deprived  them  of  all  right  to  be 
astonished  at  his  presence,  or  to  stigmatize  him  for  the  future : 
he  made  Louis  XVIII.  a  thousand  times  more  than  himself 
an  accomplic/e  in  the  revolution ;  he  debased  him  lower  than 
Fouch^;  and  when  once  the  public  voice  should  be  raised 
against  the  scandal  of  this  unnatural  minister,  and  that  Fouch^ 
should  be  dismissed,  the  King  and  his  court  would  have 
nothing  further  to  oppose  to  his  ov.n  domination  in  the  govern- 
ment. Their  contact  with  Fouch^  would  have  deprived  them 
of  all  right  to  the  affectation  of  shame  on  any  other  point. 

XXII. 

Such  were,  without  any  doubt,  the  real  thoughts  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand  when  he  opened  his  arms  to  Fouch^  at  Amouville, 
to  conduct  his  rival  in  intrigue  and  ambition  to  the  feet  of  the 
vanquished  King.  The  struggle  of  Louis  XVIII.  must  have 
been  long  before  he  bent  under  this  opprobrium  of  destiny. 
To  languish  for  twenty  years  an  d3xile  from  the  palace  of  his 
forefathers,  was  only  a  misfortune  common  to  many  kings; 
to  fall  from  a  throne  but  ill-established,  before  the  irresbtible 
prestige  of  a  conqueror,  and  under  the  desertion  of  his  own 
army,  was  only  an  inevitable  reverse  in  a  still  tottering  restora- 
tion ;  but,  in  reascending  this  throne,  to  take  the  hand  stained 
with  the  blood  of  a  king  and  a  brother,  to  belie  those  royal 
imprecations,  and  those  European  lamentations  with  which 
this  prince  had  filled  every  court  of  Europe !  to  inflict  upon 
his  beloved  niece,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  sight  and 
the  horror  of  the  man  who  had  sacrificed  her  father  and  her 
mother  during  the  revolution  !  This  was  the  worst  of  all.hi9 
calamities,  for  it  was  the  downfall  of  his  honour,  tl^e*  4i3- 
avowal    of  his  rank,   the  lie  given  to  bis  own  blood.    By 
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declaring  himself  grateful,  he  became  to  all  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  history  the  accomplice.  To  pardon  the  regi- 
cide was  only  to  execute  the  dying  testament  of  his  brother 
Louis  XVI. ;  but  to  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  one  of  his  mi 
nisters,  and  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  councils,  was  to  ac- 
knowledge liimself  the  vassal  of  what  he  had  all  his  life 
denominated  crime.  The  throne  itself,  if  such  a  degradation 
of  royal  character  had  been  necessary  to  ascend  it,  was  too  deaf  i^t 
this  price.  The  impatience  to  reign  dishonoured  the  reign  itself. 
The  King  felt  all  these  considerations,  if  not  in  his  heart, 
at  least  in  his  kingly  pride  ;  but  he  thought  that  if  he  did  not 
hasten  to  regain  his  croTNH,  the  manoeuvres  of  Fouche,  of  La 
fayette,  and  of  Sebastiaoi,  the  contempt  of  Prussia,  the  hank 
ering  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  after  the  revolutionary 
popularity  of  some^Parisian  saloons,  and  the  selfish  and  lurking 
interest  of  Austria,  would  succeed  in  transferring  it  to  soma 
other.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
numerous  adherents  of  Fouche  about  the  court,  perhaps  M.  de 
Titrolles  (the  insinuating  go-between  from  the  royalists  to 
Amouville,  and  from  Amouville  to  the  private  cabinet  of 
Fouche),  had  persuaded  the  King  that  the  coalition,  with  the 
exception  of  England,  was  ready  to  abandon  him  to  his  for- 
tune, and  to  crown  another  branch  of  his  house.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  Count  d*Artois  himself,  influenced  by  M. 
de  Yitrolles,  and  his  private  court  of  gentlemen  and  of  bishops* 
eager  to  return  on  any  conditions,  felt  no  less  inclined  in  secret 
towards  this  weakness  of  the  court,  covered  by  the  name  of 
necessity  ;  and  that  they  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  King  stoop, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  to  an  act  of  baseness  which  they 
reserved  for  future  reprobation.  The  King  himself,  who  aspired 
to  the  title  of  a  statesman,  was,  no  doubt,  afflicted  at  this  moral 
constraint  which  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  regicide ;  but 
educated  in  the  school  of  Machiavelli,  and  pretending  to  des- 
pise, in  pursuing  the  interest  of  his  house,  his  throne,  and 
his  people,  the  scruples  of  the  vulgar,  he  braved,  with  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  of  pride,  his  own  sensibility.  He  thus  seemed 
to  say  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  the  statesmen,  whose  admira- 
tioii  he  coTeted,  "  I  am  your  equal  in  indifference  as  to  the 
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means  ;" — and  to  the  timorous  men  of  his  court,  **  I  am  ahore 
your  timid  susceptibilities :  there  is  a  philosophy  of  the  thxx>ne 
which  Tou  do  not  understand."  He  forgot  that  if  a  sovereign 
must  elevate  himself  above  personal  repugnances  to  save  his 
people,  no  one  can  with  impunity  elevate  himself  above  nature. 
Nature  forbade  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  presented  to  France, 
and  borne  to  the  throne  by  the  hand  of  Fouch^.  There  was 
blood  between  the  minister  and  the  King. 

The  Duchess  d'Angovdtoe  felt  this  bitterly.  She  re- 
peatedly threw  herself  at  her  uncle^s  feet  to  ooiyure  him  to 
spare  her  this  shame  and  affliction.  She  declared  that  no 
human  consideration,  not  even  obedience  to  the  King,  should 
compel  her  to  meet  in  the  palace  one  of  the  murderers  of  her 
father.  She  bathed  with  her  tears  the  hand  of  the  King,  who 
was  affectionate,  moved,  caressing,  but  inflexible.  **  My 
child,'*  he  said,  '*  policy  and  nature  have  different  laws ;  it 
becomes  you  to  weep,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  save  my  people, 
and  transmit  you  my  throne  :  it  is  not  the  King  of  France 
who  forgets  himself,  it  is  the  regicide  that  humbles  himself 
before  the  right  of  the  crown,  and  it  is  the  King  who  pardons 
great  crimes  redeemed  by  great  services.'*  The  princess  was 
obliged  to  devour  in  silence  her  humiliation  and  her  grief,  but 
she  remained  at  her  uncled  court.  It  would  have  been  more 
filial  and  more  dignified  on  her  part  to  protest  by  her  absence 
against  a  constraint  which  no  ambition  of  reigning  ought  to 
impose  upon  the  heart  of  a  daughter. 

XXIII. 

Fouche  arrived  at  Amouville  with  M.  de  Tdleyrand.  The 
King  expected  him.  Nevertheless  when  the  Prince  de  Poix 
(cf  the  house  of  Neailles  and  a  captain  in  his  body  guard), 
announced  to  him  that  the  minister  was  waiting  at  the  door  of 
bis  cabinet  for  the  promised  audience,  his  Majesty  turned  pale 
and  was  uneasy.  The  shade  of  his  brother  appeared  for  a 
moment  in  his  thoughts,  between  the  judge  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
himself.  He  resumed,  however,  his  calmness  and  tu^jesty, 
digmiiMd  the  .Ptinx»  dlb  Poix,  and  admitted  only  t^.  tKO 
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occupied  by  the  allies,  had  displayed  the  white  flag.  A  pass 
ing  commotion  agitated  the  faubourgs  and  the  last  battalions 
of  the  army,  at  the  moment  when  the  Prussians  arrived  to 
occupy  the  posts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  abandoned  by 
the  troops  of  the  line.  Some  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  and  some  disbanded  soldiers,  uttering  a  cry  to  arms, 
mingled  with  imprecations  against  the  traitors,  fired  their 
muskets  in  the  air,  upon  the  ramparts,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the 
foreigners,  and  to  arouse  the  patriotism  of  the  city;  then 
spread  themselves  in  threatening  groups  towards  the  Tuileries, 
where  Fouch^  was  sitting.  Massena  put  himself  at  the  bead 
of  the  National  Guard,  which  he  had  called  out  to  protect  the 
government  and  preserve  order.  The  tumult  subsided  before 
the  old  warrior  and  the  bayonets  of  the  citizens  armed  tp  pro- 
tect their  city. 

Outside  the  walls  some  battalions,  desperate  for  a  struggle, 
received  with  threatening  vociferations  the  order  to  quit  the 
capital.  They  shouted  *'  Treason,'*  and  swore  to  the  people  who 
were  retaining  them,  to  defend  Paris  in  spite  of  their  chiefs. 
Some  of  them  broke  their  arms  and  refused  to  march  towards 
the  Loire ;  while  in  the  camp  they  talked  of  deposing  from  his 
command  the  stem  Davoust,  and  of  proclaiming  Vandarame 
general  and  tribune  of  the  troops.  The  Bonapartist  generals 
secretly  fomented  these  revolts  amongst  the  soldiers.  Van- 
damme,  a  popular,  but  disciplined  soldier,  near  to  the  legitimate 
attainment  of  the  highest  dignities  of  the  army,  refused  to 
ascend  to  them  by  means  of  sedition.  He  had  himiself  voteil 
in  the  council  of  defence,  for  an  unavoidable  retreat  and  for 
tlie  Bourbons,  now  the  only  guarantees  of  independence  and 
]3eace.  General  Drouot,  who  had  commanded  the  Imperial 
Guard  at  Waterloo,  presented  himself  to  the  troops,  and  con- 
vinced them  by  his  counsel  and  his  example.  The  army  then 
contented  itself  with  demanding  its  pay,  after  the  example  of 
the  lloman  cohorts  of  the  Lower  Empire,  as  if  it  wished  to 
force  a  sale  of  its  obedience  upon  that  country,  already  over- 
whelmed by  its  war,  and  delivered  up  to  the  enemy  by  its 
defeat.  The  government,  trembling  at  these  demands,  emptied 
.the  public  coffers  to  sntisfy  them,  and  even  borrowe<(  from  tkffi 
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principal  bankers  of  Paris  the  krge  sums  necessary  to  appease 
the  chiefs  aud  soldiers.  M.  Lafitte,  a  popular  and  liberal 
banker,  signalised  himself  by  the  generous  co-operation  which 
he  offered  on  that  day  to  the  go^'emmeTlt.  He  lent  it  liis  gol  i 
and  his  credit,  to  preserve  the  city  from  the  exti^emitios  to  which 
the  sedition  of  the  army  might  expose  the  citizens.  Amidst 
the  sad  necessities  which  the  return  of  Napoleon  had  imposed 
upon  France,  M.  Lafitte,  and  all  the  new  men  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  citizens,  thought  there  was  more  patriotism  in 
a  peace  made  honourable  by  liberal  conditions  with  the  Bour- 
bcms,  than  in  the  prolonged  disasters  of  the  country,  through 
the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon. 

Such  was  at  this  moment  the  feeling  of  all  France,  as 
proved  by  its  attitude  for  the  last  three  months.  Dismayed 
bat  immovaUe,  it  saw  Napoleon  £eQ1,  as  it  had  seen  him  return 
from  the  Isle  of  Elba.  For  a  long  time  past,  the  nation  had 
a  cause  distinct  from  the  army.  This  separation  of  the  army 
add  the  people,  which,  dated  from  the  18th  Brumaire,  alone 
eiqilains  what  the  historians  of  the  military  party  have  since 
attributed  to  the  treason  of  the  marshals,  and  the  moral  debase* 
ment  of  the  nation.  This  is  false  :  nothing  can  be  explained 
by  supposing  cowardice  in  a  people  who  had  conquered  the 
world,  and  who  yet  allowed  themselves  to  be  twice  conquered 
withoat  rising  at  the  destruction  of  its  armies  and  the  invasion 
of  its  capital.  The  nation,  hutnbled  and  afflicted,  protested 
by  its  apathy  against  a  cause  which  was  decided  on  its  o^n 
soil,  but  which  was  no  longer  its  own,  since  the  military  sedi- 
tion of  the.  18th  Brumaire,  and  the  imperial  sedition  of  the 
20th  March,  had  made  it  the  cause  of  a  man  and  of  a  party. 
The  city  and  the  camp  constituted  two  countries. 

XVIJI. 

The  troops  of  Blucher  and  Wellington  had  entered  Paris, 
and  the  Chsonber  of  Hepresentatives  affected  to  be  still  de- 
Hberating  on  the  constitution — a  puerile  imitation  of  the 
Bonmn  senators  awaiting  the  Gauls  on  their  curule  chairs. 
When  those  Msurton  efElired  their  necks  to  the  tddiMt  of 
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Brennos,  it  was  after  they  had  foaght  to  the  gates  of  Rome's 
last  stronghold.  The  Chamber  of  RepresentatiTes  had  ii«i> 
ther  fought  nor  famished  arms  to  the  combatants.  They 
had  sat  and  debated,  undecided  between  tyranny  and  liber^, 
until  the  moment  when  fate  had  pronounced  against  the  mtn 
whom  they  had  neither  dared  to  overturn  nor  to  support  Thtj 
were  neither  the  Chamber  of  the  country,  nor  the  Chamber 
of  Napoleon;  a  confused  and  discordant  mixture  of  all  the 
half  parties,  they  were  nominated  only  by  a  small  number  of 
electors  to  observe  passing  events  rather  than  to  govern  them. 
They  had  neither  the  nation  nor  the  army  at  their  back ;  and 
the  part  they  were  playing  was  puerile  in  face  of  the  fordga 
conquerors.  They  had  made  no  appearance  in  the  negocia- 
tions  at  St  Cloud,  which  were  altogether  military.  The  pnblie 
opinion  of  France  had  withdrawn  from  them.  Fouche,  who  hid 
made  use  of  them  for  some  days  to  keep  down  the  dictatorial 
longings  of  the  Emperor,  was  now  embarrassed  by  them.  £[• 
felt  that  after  having  dismissed  the  Empire,  it  was  now  neoe»> 
sary  promptly  to  dismiss  before  the  new  masters  this  idl« 
phantom  of  a  representation. 

XIX. 

The  Chamber  discussed  for  some  hoars,  and  Toted  with 
^enthusiasm  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  a  declaration  of  princi- 
ples, which  the  smoke  of  Blucher*s  cannon  was  to  obliteraU 
an  hour  after.  They  arose  in  a  body  before  an  enemy  ahsent 
and  inattentive,  as  if  to  bid  defiance  to  vacancy,  and  awont 
they  were  ready  to  die  for  independence  while  only  a  few  paoes 
from  the  English  and  Prussians  encamped  in  their  public 
promenades,  and  within  hearing  of  their  own  soldiers  giving 
up  their  walls  to  the  enemy.  Blucher  and  Wellington  were 
only  delaying  their  entrance  until  a  more  imposing  force  should 
join  them,  that  they  might  by  their  numbers  more  decidedly 
strike  the  imagination  of  Paris. 

On  the  eve  of  their  entnmce  Fouche,  by  the  authoritj  of 
his  colleagues,  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  WellingUiB 
at  Neuilly.     He  described  in  the  most  sombre  oolows  to  j|k9 
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English  oomttMaider-m-chicf  thd^'sitiiatioii  of  Paris  and  of 
France:  he  intentionally  exaggerated  the  atrengtb  of  the  Na- 
poleetf  and  R^mblican  parties,  and  he  nnderrated  that  of  the 
Boyalista :  he  depicted  the  nation  as  a  smouldering  volcano, 
ready  to  explode  nnder  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  eren 
mider  the  armies  of  Europe ;  and  to  engolph  all,  if  a  popii* 
lar  hand,  experienced  in  reroUitions,  did  not  know  at  once 
how  to  restrain  it,  or  to  dissipate  its  fury  at  the  critical 
mcmient  He  thus  sofficiently  iiulicated  himself  to  the  Duke 
of  Wiellington  as  the  man  of  the  emergency,  and  as  the  geaios 
of  the  compromise  between  the  rerohitionary  spirit  and  a 
ieoond  Restoration; 

The  t>\xke  of  Wellington,  already  fhseiiMited  by  the  agents 
of  Fouch6,  and  &Toarably  impressed  towards  him  by  M,  de 
Talleyrand  himself,  who  loudly  pretended  to  declare  the  neces- 
sity for  haying  Foacb^,  was  more  convinced  than  ever  by  this 
conversation,  that  the  King  ought  to  confide,  in  every  res- 
pect, as  well  for  bis  re-entrance  into  Paris  as  for  his  govem- 
ment  after,  in  the  sovereign  ability  of  a  man  who  had  managed 
the  most  complicated  events  with  so  great  a  superiority  of 
intrigne  and  audacity.  He  saw  in  this  man  the  snbduer  of  the 
revolution,  prepared  for  the  part  by  the  revolution  itself. 
Fouch^,  delighted  with  the  impression  which  he  had  produced 
up(nr  the  most  influential  man  of  the  coalition,  and  through 
him  upon  the-  British  cabinet  (the  real  patron  of  Louis  XVIII« 
in  this  war),  begged  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  obtain  from 
the  King,  who  had  already  arrived  at  the  chateau  of  Amouville, 
tinder  the  walls  of  St.  Denis,  the  most  liberal  declarations  of 
amnesty  and  pacification.  He  showed  him  the  danger  of 
leaving  Paris  any  longer  at  the  mercy  of  chance,  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  opinion,  of  popular  or  military  commotions,  and  o» 
discussions  oif  the  Assembly;  and  eoi^ured  him  to  cut  short 
all  these  uncertainties j  by  boldly  entering  Paris  the  following 
day.    Wellington  ptomisod  he  would  do  so. 

On  leaving  Neuilly,  Fouch6  felt  himself  minister  of  the 
King,  and  arbiter  of  the  Restoration.  -  A  confidential  message 
fix>m  Talleyrand  informed  him  that  the  King  had  consented  to 
leeeive  him-picvataly  dw-  nest  day  (the  6th  July),  at  Ai$ 
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chateau  of  Amouville,  the  head-quarters  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
his  family.  Foucbe,  to  keep  himself  always  on  good  temiB 
mth  both  parties,  obtained  the  authority  of  his  colleagues  ia 
the  Government  to  attend  this  intenriew  in  his  qviality  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Provisional  Government,  under  the  pretext  of 
convincing  the  King  of  the  necessity  of  national  institutions, 
and  to  exact  from  him  the  most  satisfactory  guarantees  for 
persons  and  principles.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing 
already  convinced  by  necessity,  and  who  were  interested  i 
having  a  negociator  so  personally  compromised,  between  thenh 
selves  and  the  prince  who  was  soon  to  be  their  master.  Gar- 
net had  himself  seen  the  King  in  1814,  and  Caolainooiiit 
had  solicited  permission  to  appear  at  his  court.  Fouch^  so- 
oordingly  went  to  Amouville  on  the  0th  July. 

XX. 

Everything  was  already  pre-disposed  in  the  mind  of  the 
King,  in  his  council,  and  in  his  court,  to  prepare  for  Fouoh^  ths 
reception  which  a  grateful  prince  owed  to  a  man  who  restores  to 
him  his  people,  and  smooths  tho  way  for  his  return  to  ths 
throne.  The  Royalists,  who  had  remained  in  Paris  during  tfas 
hundred  days  of  Bonaparte's  domination,  had  been  crowding 
the  road  to  Amouville  for  the  last  two  nights.  Impatient  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  King,  and  to  hasten  back  the  rsign 
which  they  had  thought  lost  for  ever,  they  had  kept  down  all 
the  antipathies  of  their  birth,  of  their  opinions,  and  even  OE 
their  exile,  against  the  pro-consul  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  ths 
regicide  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  conspirator  of  the  iiOth  of 
March.  Parties  who  pardon  nothing  to  those  who  have  served 
them,  pardon  everything  to  those  who  are  going  to  serve  them. 
Usefulness,  in  their  opinion,  is  an  amnesty  for  all  orimes. 
The  Royalists  of  Charles  the  Second's  time  made  a  haro  of 
Monk,  the  Royalists  of  Louis  XV J II.  made  a  M(mk  of  Foudil, 
the  ruler  at  once  of  the  revolution,  of  the  people,  and  of  Na- 
poleon. **  Parties,*'  they  exclaimed,  **  only  obey  their  aoooni* 
plices."  To  serve,  it  had  been  necessary  to  betray !  But  did 
not  treason  in  so  holy  a  cause  beosms  ths  most  mystsfisw 
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virtue  ?  They  were  moved,  they  were  excited  into  the  very 
mysticism  of  admiratiou  in  speaking  of  so  marvellous  a  tiher 
at  revolutions.  The  court  journal,  the  Debats,  edited  by 
writers  the  most  confidentially  acquainted  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  court,  humbled  itself  before  the 
genius  of  this  man,  and  saw  in  Fouche  the  supreme  director 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  empires. '  *'  He  had  said  to  the  King's 
friends'*  (said  they),  "  in  taking  leave  of  them  on  the  20th  of 
March,  *  Save  the  King,  I  undertake  to  save  the  monarchy.* 
He  has  done  more  than  he  promised — he  has  saved  the 
mcmarchy  and  brought  back  the  King.'*  "  Everything,"  wrote 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself,  '*  took  part  in  his  praise :  religion 
as  well  as  impiety,  virtue  as  well  as  vice,  the  Royalist  and  the 
Revolutionist,  the  foreigner  and  the  Frenchman.  From  every 
side  they  exclaimed,  that  unless  Fouch6  was  the  King's 
minister,  there  >vas  neither  safety  for  the  King,  nor  salvation 
for  France ;  that  he  alone  had  prevented  a  great  battle,  and 
that  he  alone  could  finish  his  work."  He  guaranteed  pardon 
to  the  Bonapartists,  concessions  to  the  revolutionists,  the 
peaceahle  occupation  of  Paris  to  the  foreigners,  to  the  Royalists 
the  throne,  and  his  life  to  the  King  himself  Gratitude  still 
warm,  complicity,  interest,  ambition,  fear.-^very  passion  of 
the  human  heart,  generous,  mercenary,  or  base,  conspired  at 
this  moment  in  favour  of  Fouche.  Even  the  intrigues  of  his 
rivals  in  ambition  helped  him  without  his  knowledge.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  Prime  Minister  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  man  of  the 
Congress,  the  confidant  and  counsellor  of  the  allied  powers, 
was  never  tired  of  praising  to  the  King,  to  the  generals,  and 
to  the  allied  sovereigns,  the  genius  of  Fouche ;  and  of  ac- 
knowledging, with  the  appearance  of  superiority  which  recog- 
nises an  equal,  the  necessity  for  having  this  man  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  King.  "  I  can  do  nothing  without  him,"  said  he ; 
"  Fouche  is  at  this  moment  the  man  of  emergencies.  Not  to 
acknowledge  this  would  be  to  reject  the  evidence  of  facts.  He 
has  France  in  his  hand :  we  must  take  it  from  him  or  leave 
it.'* 
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XXI. 

Thus  spoke  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Why  spoke  he  thus?  Did 
he  really  helieve  vihBt  he  said  ?  No ;  he  had  never  looked 
upon  Fouch6  but  as  a  subaltern  Talleyrand,  a  revolutionist 
sprung  from  the  dregs  of  factions,  stained  with  blood,  and 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  regieide  which  for  ever  disqualified 
him  from  negociating  with  courts,  or  of  commanding,  in  Ijbe 
uame  of  a  monarchy,  the  respect  due  to  kings  from  their  sub* 
jects.  He  did  not  honour  his  low  and  vulgar  intriguing  with 
the  uame  of  policy ;  he  looked  upon  him  from  the  eminence 
of  his  own  birth  as  an  upstart,  he  disdained  him  as  an  eqaal. 
he  hated  him  as  his  rival,  he  merely  deigned  to  accept  him  as 
his  instrument. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  his  capacity  of  a  great  revolutionaiy 
lord,  a  renegade  courtier  long  in  the  suite  of  Bonaparte,  and  • 
priest  who  had  repudiated  both  his  priesthood  and  his  fjedth* 
had  appeared  a  scandalous  gift  of  fortune  at  the  court,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  councils  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814.  He  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them  by  events  rather  than  accepted  by  the  King^ 
by  the  princes,  the  princesses,  the  courtiers,  and  by  Europe 
itself.  Penetrating,  though  impassive,  the  embarrassment  qI 
his  position  weighed  upon  and  made  him  doubtful  of  the  oott: 
tinuance  of  his  ascendancy.  He  was  too  intelligent  to  tluak 
Fouche  indispensable  to  the  crown  after  Waterloo,  with  Paris 
evacuated  by  the  French  troops,  and  surrounded  by  five  anmeSfe 
comprising  altogether  a  million  of  men.  But  by  affecting  to 
believe  in  the  necessity  for  Fouche,  and  by  daily  declaring  to 
the  King  that  he  could  answer  for  nothing  without  this  col- 
league, he  adroitly  avenged  himself  on  the  monarch,  tho 
princes,  the  princesses,  the  courtiers,  and  the  emigrants.  Ho 
forced  them  to  raise  up  with  their  own  hands,  and  in  their  own 
court,  a  scandal,  before  which  the  impropriety  of  his  own  ele- 
vation must  disappear.  What  was,  in  fact,  M.  de  Talleyrand,— 
a  bishop  absolved  from  his  vows  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  e 
moderate  constitutionalist  and  the  friend  of  Mirabeau  in  1790; 
an  emigrant  to  America  in  1703;  of  pure  blood,  high  birtb» 
fitmous  lor  talents  and  negociations   during  the  Empire,— 
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by  the  side  of  Fouch6,  pro-consul  and  regicide ;  a  murderer  of 
the  brother  and  the  father  of  the  princes  and  princesses  who 
were  about  to  admit  him  to  their  court  and  to  their  hearts? 
After  such  a  sacrifice,  voluntarily  made  to  the  utility  of  such  a 
man,  what  would  the  Bourbons  and  their  friends  have  to  com- 
plain of  in  seeing  M.  de  Talleyrand  preside  in  their  councils? 
By  tainting  themselves,  he  deprived  them  of  all  right  to  be 
astonished  at  his  presence,  or  to  stigmatize  him  for  the  future : 
he  made  Louis  XVIII.  a  thousand  times  more  than  himself 
an  accomplice  in  the  revolution ;  he  debased  him  lower  than 
Fouch6;  and  when  once  the  public  voice  should  be  raised 
against  the  scandal  of  this  unnatural  minister,  and  that  Fouch^ 
should  be  dismissed,  the  King  and  his  court  would  have 
nothing  further  to  oppose  to  his  ov.n  domination  in  the  govern- 
ment. Their  contact  with  Fouch^  would  have  deprived  them 
of  all  right  to  the  affectation  of  shame  on  any  other  point. 

XXII. 

Such  were,  without  any  doubt,  the  real  thoughts  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand  when  he  opened  his  arms  to  Fouch^  at  Amouville, 
to  conduct  his  rival  in  intrigue  and  ambition  to  the  feet  of  the 
vanquished  King.  The  struggle  of  Louis  XVIII.  must  have 
been  long  before  he  bent  under  this  opprobrium  of  destiny. 
To  languish  for  twenty  years  an  wsxile  from  the  palace  of  his 
forefathers,  was  only  a  misfortune  common  to  many  kings; 
to  fall  from  a  throne  but  ill-established,  before  the  irresistible 
prestige  of  a  conqueror,  and  under  the  desertion  of  his  own 
army,  was  only  an  inevitable  reverse  in  a  still  tottering  restora- 
tion ;  but,  in  reascending  this  throne,  to  take  the  hand  stained 
with  the  blood  of  a  king  and  a  brother,  to  belie  those  royal 
imprecations,  and  those  European  lamentations  with  which 
this  prince  had  filled  every  court  of  Europe !  to  inflict  upon 
his  beloved  niece,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  sight  and 
the  horror  of  the  man  who  had  sacrificed  her  father  and  her 
mother  during  the  revolution  !  This  was  the  worst  of  all  his 
calamities,  for  it  was  the  downfall  of  his  honour,  U^er  dis- 
avowal   of  his  rank,  the  lie  given  to  his  own  blood.    By 
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declaring  himself  grateful,  he  became  to  all  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  history  the  accomplice.  To  pardon  the  regi- 
cide was  only  to  execute  the  dying  testament  of  his  brother 
Louis  XVI. ;  but  to  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  one  of  his  mi 
nisters,  and  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  councils,  was  to  ac- 
knowledge liimself  the  vassal  of  what  he  had  all  his  life 
denominated  crime.  The  throne  itself,  if  such  a  degiudation 
of  royal  character  had  been  necessary  to  ascend  it,  was  too  deari^ 
this  price.  The  impatience  to  reign  dishonoured  the  reign  itself. 
The  King  felt  all  these  considerations,  if  not  in  his  heart, 
at  least  in  his  kingly  pride  ;  but  he  thought  that  if  he  did  not 
hasten  to  regain  his  crowns,  the  manoeuvres  of  Fouche,  of  La 
fayette,  and  of  Sebastiani,  the  contempt  of  Prussia,  the  hank 
ering  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  after  the  revolutionary 
popularity  of  some^Parisian  saloons,  and  the  selfish  and  lurking 
interest  of  Austria,  would  succeed  in  transferring  it  to  some 
other.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
numerous  adherents  of  Fouch6  about  the  court,  perhaps  M.  de 
Titrolles  (the  insinuating  go-between  from  the  royalists  to 
Amouville,  and  from  Amouville  to  the  private  cabinet  of 
Fouche),  had  persuaded  the  King  that  the  coalition,  with  the 
exception  of  England,  was  ready  to  abandon  him  to  his  for- 
tune, and  to  crown  another  branch  of  his  house.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  Count  d'Artois  himself,  influenced  by  M. 
de  Vitrolles,  and  his  private  conrt  of  gentlemen  and  of  bishops, 
eager  to  return  on  any  conditions,  felt  no  less  inclined  in  secret 
towards  this  weakness  of  the  court,  covered  by  the  name  of 
necessity  ;  and  that  they  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  King  stoop, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  to  an  act  of  baseness  which  they 
reserved  for  future  reprobation.  The  King  himself,  who  aspired 
to  the  title  of  a  statesman,  was,  no  doubt,  afflicted  at  this  moral 
constraint  which  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  regicide ;  but 
educated  in  the  school  of  Machiavelli,  and  pretending  to  des- 
pise, in  pursuing  the  interest  of  his  house,  his  throne,  and 
his  people,  the  scruples  of  the  vulgar,  he  braved,  with  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  of  pride,  his  own  sensibility.  He  thus  seemed 
to  lay  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  the  statesmen,  whose  admira- 
tloD  he  coveted,  *'  I  am  your  equal  in  indifference  as  to  the 
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means  ;'* — and  to  the  dmoroiis  men  of  his  court,  **  I  am  abore 
yoar  timid  aosceptibilities ;  there  is  a  philosophy  of  the  throne 
which  jou  do  not  understand.**  He  forgot  that  if  a  sovereign 
must  elevate  himself  above  personal  repugnances  to  save  his 
people,  no  one  can  with  impunity  elevate  himself  above  nature. 
Nature  forbade  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  presented  to  France, 
and  borne  to  the  throne  by  the  hand  of  Fouchi.  There  was 
blood  between  the  minister  and  the  King. 

The  Duchess  d'Angocd^me  felt  this  bitterly.  She  re- 
peatedly  threw  herself  at  her  uncle's  feet  to  conjure  him  to 
spare  her  this  shame  and  affliction.  She  declared  that  no 
human  consideration,  not  even  obedience  to  the  King,  should 
compel  her  to  meet  in  the  palace  one  of  the  murderers  of  her 
father.  She  bathed  with  her  tears  the  hand  of  the  King,  who 
was  affectionate,  moved,  caressing,  but  inflexible:  *'  My 
child,*'  he  said,  "  policy  and  nature  have  different  laws ;  it 
becomes  you  to  weep,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  save  my  people, 
and  transmit  you  my  throne  :  it  is  not  the  King  of  France 
who  forgets  himself,  it  is  the  regicide  that  humbles  himself 
before  the  right  of  the  crown,  and  it  is  the  King  who  pardons 
great  crimes  redeemed  by  great  services.*'  The  princess  was 
obliged  to  devour  in  silence  her  humiliation  and  her  grief,  but 
she  remained  at  her  uncled  court.  It  would  have  been  more 
filial  and  more  dignified  on  her  part  to  protest  by  her  absence 
against  a  constraint  which  no  ambition  of  reigning  ought  to 
impose  upon  the  heart  of  a  daughter. 

XXIII. 

Fouche  arrived  at  Amouville  with  M.  de  Talleyrand.  The 
King  expected  him.  Nevertheless  when  the  Prince  de  Poix 
(cf  the  house  of  Neailles  and  a  captain  in  his  body  guard), 
announced  to  him  that  the  minister  was  waiting  at  the  door  of 
his  cabinet  for  the  promised  audience,  his  Majesty  turned  pale 
and  was  uneasy.  The  shade  of  his  brother  appeared  for  a 
moment  in  his  thoughts,  between  tlie  judge  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
himself.  He  resumed,  however,  his  calmness  and  infyesly, 
diiODie^  the  .Prince  dto  Poix,  and  admitted  only  tlio.  two 
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Statesmen  into  his  cabinet.  The  private  interview,  and  tli* 
conference  between  these  three  heads,  which  .represented  three 
soch  different  epochs ;  the  old  regime,  the  empire,  and  the 
revolution,  and  whom  a  triple  ambition  brought  together  to  re?-, 
concile  them,  had  no  other  witnesses  of  this  scene  than,  the 
three  actors  themselves.  Louis  XVIII.  communicative  in  old 
age,  has  since  confided  its  details  to  one  of  his  court 

M.  de  Talleyrand  having  introduced  Fouch^,  the  King  aiid- 
the  r^iicide  looked  at  each  other  a  long  time  without  speaking; 
the  King  affecting  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the  glance  of - 
a  superior  who  condescends  to  be  served ;  Fouch6  the  timidity - 
and  embarrassment  of  a  culprit  who  consents  to  be  pardoned*, 
but  who  feels  that  his  services  command  rather  than  implore- 
that  pardon.     M.  de  Talleyrand  concealed  under  his  immov- 
able physiognomy  the  secret  joy  of  humbling  his  master,  and 
of  patronizing  his  rival.     At  this  moment  he  towered  over  . 
them  both. 

He  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  two  interlocutors^  abrid^ 
ing  the  ceremonial,  and  cutting  short  all  souvenirs  and  expla^- 
nations.     He  told  the  King  that  in  Fouche  he  brought  to  hia  . 
feet  a  devoted  and  essential  man,  who  had  best  seconded  the . 
events  to  which  France  was  indebted  for  her  King,  and  wbo= 
alone  could,  under  such  difficult  circumstances,  eolighten  the 
councils  of  the  crown,  and  baffle  the  plots  of  its  enemies.  . 
Fouche  either  feeling  or  feigning  an  emotion  which,  before. 
royalty,  deprived  him  of  all  presence  of  mind  and  self-comp 
mand,  could  only  bow  and  stammer  forth  some  embarrassed 
words  of  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  prince  and  the  mon 
archy,  now  once  more  become  the  only  salvation  of  France,  and 
the  sole  desire  of  all  Frenchmen. 

'*  I  appreciate,  Sir,*'  said  Louis  XVIIl.  with  thp  migestj  of. 
rank  bovring  before  merit,  *'  I  appreciate  very  highly  the 
services  that  you  have  rendered  latterly  to  me  and  my  cause, 
and  those  that  you  can  render  to  me  now  more  than  ever  in  the 
ministry  of  police  which  you  occupy.  I  had  beforehand  de«  • 
signed  you  in  my  thoughts  for  this  post,  one  of  the  moel 
important  of  my  government.  Give  me  your  ideas- as  toihe  • 
beet  means  of  pedfying  my  people,  c(m^<^atittg  nqr  .tbiOM 
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and  bringing  back  all  •rring  spirits  to  legitimate  monarchj, 
the  only  guarantee  for  tho  safety,  the  independence,  and  the 
freedom  of  my  sulgects.'* 

Fonch^,  still  embarrassed,  bowed  in  token  of  gratitude  and 
acceptance  of  the  King's  confidence,  and  drawing  a  sad  but 
exi^gerated  pictm*e  of  the  animosities  of  factions,  the  resources 
of  Bonapartism,  the  agitations  ill-appeased  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  spoke  to  him  of  the  part  of  Heniy  IV.,  who  had  only 
conquered  his  people  by  yielding  to  the  dominant  ideas  of  liis 
epoch,  and  by  making  himself  less  the  king  of  his  friends  than 
the  king  of  his  enemies;  He  insisted  on  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  obliterating  the  past  between  France  and  the  Bourbons, 
by  tm  amnesty  so  complete  and  so  real  that  it  should  resemble 
less  an  act  of  pardon  than  an  'act  of  oblivion. 

*'  It  is  necessary,'*,  he  said,  "  that  all  persons  should  remain, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  King,  not  only  at  ease  with  respect 
to  their  conduct  during  the  diiferent  revolutions  which  have 
filled  up  the  interregnum  of  your  house,  with  respect  to  their 
acquisition  of  national  property,  and  the  rank,  functions,  digni- 
ties, and  titles  they  possess,  but  also  as  to  the  preservation  of 
these  honours  and  these  functions,  so  that  each  may  believe 
that  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  successive  governments 
of  J'rance  have  been  rendered  to  the  King.  In  a  word,  your 
Majesty  must  adopt  France,  if  you  wish  that  France  should 
irrevocably  adopt  your  house.  The  sovereign  wisdom  of  your 
house,"  he  added,  "  has  at  all  times  raised  it  above  the  pre- 
judices, the  weaknesses,  and  the  resentments  of  its  own  party. 
Etdx>pe  and  the  nation  know  that  it  is  less  a  king  than  a  great 
statesman  that  Providence  has  now  restored  to  the  throne  in 
your  person,  and  all  the  worid  will  see  in  your  Majesty  the 
genius  of  the  reconciliation  of  interests,  and  of  the  restoration 
of  thhmes.  Your  Majesty  must  impart  your  wisdom  to  those 
who  are  around  youj  and  who  would  again  forfeit  the  crown  if  it 
were  left  at  .the  mercy  of  their  narrow  intellects  and  their 
paltry  passions;  The  times  require  concessions,  and  Paris  will 
nevser  foe  quiet  but  at  this  price.  It  is  easy  to  enter  into  this 
coiirse,  but  difhcult  to  remain  in  it.    this  is  the  moment  tt> 
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chateau  of  Amouville,  the  head-quarters  of  Louis  XVIII.  add 
his  family.  Foucbe,  to  keep  himself  always  on  good  temiB 
with  both  parties,  obtained  the  authority  of  his  colleagues  ia 
the  Government  to  attend  this  intenriew  in  his  qviality  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Provisional  Government,  under  the  pretext  of 
oonvincing  the  King  of  the  necessity  of  national  institutions, 
and  to  exact  from  him  the  most  satisfactory  guarantees  for 
persons  and  principles.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing  men 
already  convinced  by  necessity,  and  who  were  interested  m 
having  a  negociator  so  personally  compromised,  between  thenh 
selves  and  the  prince  who  was  soon  to  be  their  master.  Gazv 
not  had  himself  seen  the  King  in  1814,  and  Caulainoourt 
had  solicited  permission  to  appear  at  his  court.  Fouch^  so- 
oordingly  went  to  Amouville  on  the  0th  July. 

XX. 

Everything  was  already  pre-disposed  in  the  mind  of  the 
King,  in  his  council,  and  in  his  court,  to  prepare  for  Fouch^  ths 
reception  which  a  grateful  prince  owed  to  a  man  who  restores  to 
him  his  people,  and  smooths  tho  way  for  his  return  to  ths 
throne.  The  Royalists,  who  had  remained  in  Paris  during  tfas 
hundred  days  of  Bonaparte's  domination,  had  been  crowding 
the  road  to  Amouville  for  the  last  two  nights.  Impatient  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  King,  and  to  hasten  back  the  rsign 
which  they  had  thought  lost  for  ever,  they  had  kept  down  all 
the  antipathies  of  their  birth,  of  their  opinions,  and  even  ox 
their  exile,  against  the  pro-consul  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  ths 
regicide  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  conspirator  of  the  idOth  of 
March.  Parties  who  pardon  nothing  to  those  who  have  served 
them,  pardon  everything  to  those  who  are  going  to  serve  them. 
Usefulness,  in  their  opinion,  is  an  amnesty  for  all  orimes. 
The  Royalists  of  Charles  the  Second's  time  made  a  haro  of 
Monk,  the  Royalists  of  Louis  XVIII.  made  a  Monk  of  Fouchi, 
the  ruler  at  once  of  the  revolution,  of  the  people,  and  of  Na- 
poleon. **  Parties,"  they  exclaimed,  "  only  obey  their  acoom* 
plices."  To  serve,  it  had  been  necessary  to  betray !  But  did 
not  treason  in  so  holy  a  cause  beosms  ths  most  mystsrioM 
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virtue  ?  They  were  moved,  they  were  excited  into  the  very 
mysticism  of  admiration  in  speaking  of  so  marvellous  a  tiher 
at  revolutions.  The  ooort  journal,  the  Debats,  edited  by 
writers  the  most  confidentially  acquainted  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  court,  humbled  itself  before  the 
genius  of  this  man,  and  saw  in  Fouche  the  supreme  director 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  empires. '  **  He  had  said  to  the  King's 
friends'*  (said  they),  **  in  taking  leave  of  them  on  the  20th  of 
March,  *  Save  the  King,  I  undertake  to  save  the  monarchy.* 
He  has  done  more  than  he  promised — he  has  saved  the 
numarchy  and  brought  back  the  King."  "  Everything,"  wrote 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself,  '*  took  part  in  his  praise :  religion 
as  well  as  impiety,  virtue  as  well  as  vice,  the  Royalist  and  the 
Revolutionist,  the  foreigner  and  the  Frenchman.  From  every 
side  they  exclaimed,  that  unless  Fouche  was  the  King's 
minister,  there  >vas  neither  safety  for  the  King,  nor  salvation 
for  France ;  that  he  alone  had  prevented  a  great  battle,  and 
that  he  alone  could  finish  his  work."  He  guaranteed  pardon 
to  the  Bonapartists,  concessions  to  the  revolutionists,  the 
peaceable  occupation  of  Paris  to  the  foreigners,  to  the  Royalists 
the  throne,  and  his  life  to  the  King  himself  Gratitude  still 
warm,  complicity,  interest,  ambition,  fear.— every  passion  of 
the  human  heart,  generous,  mercenary,  or  base,  conspired  at 
this  moment  in  favour  of  Fouche.  Even  the  intrigues  of  his 
rivals  in  ambition  helped  him  without  his  knowledge.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  l*rime  Minister  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  man  of  the 
Congress,  the  confidant  and  counsellor  of  the  allied  powers, 
was  never  tired  of  praising  to  the  King,  to  the  generals,  and 
to  the  allied  sovereigns,  the  genius  of  Fouche ;  and  of  ac- 
knowledging, with  the  appearance  of  superiority  which  recog- 
nises an  equal,  the  necessity  for  having  this  man  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  King.  "  I  can  do  nothing  without  him,"  said  he ; 
"  Fouche  is  at  this  moment  the  man  of  emergencies.  Not  to 
acknowledge  this  would  be  to  reject  the  evidence  of  facts.  He 
has  France  in  his  hand :  we  must  take  it  from  him  or  leave 
it." 
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chateau  of  Amouville,  the  head-quarters  of  Louis  XVIII.  add 
his  family.  Foucbe,  to  keep  himself  always  on  good  ternto 
\7ith  both  parties,  obtained  the  authority  of  his  colleagues  ia 
the  Government  to  attend  this  intenriew  in  his  qviality  ^f  Pra- 
sident  of  the  Provisional  Government,  under  the  pretext  of 
convincing  the  King  of  the  necessity  of  national  institutions, 
and  to  exact  from  him  the  most  satisfactory  guarantees  for 
persons  and  principles.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing  mea 
already  convinced  by  necessity,  and  who  were  intereated  m 
having  a  negociator  so  personally  compromised,  between  theoh 
selves  and  the  prince  who  was  soon  to  be  their  master.  Gaiv 
not  had  himself  seen  the  King  in  1814,  and  Caulainoouii 
had  solicited  permission  to  appear  at  his  court.  Fouch^  so- 
oordingly  went  to  Amouville  on  the  0th  July. 

XX. 

Everything  was  already  pre-disposed  in  the  mind  of  the 
King,  in  his  council,  and  in  his  court,  to  prepare  for  Fouoh^  ths 
reception  which  a  grateful  prince  owed  to  a  man  who  restores  to 
him  his  people,  and  smooths  tho  way  for  his  return  to  ths 
throne.  The  Royalists,  who  had  remained  in  Paris  during  ths 
hundred  days  of  Bonaparte's  domination,  had  been  crowding 
the  road  to  Amouville  for  the  last  two  nights.  Impatient  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  King,  and  to  hasten  back  the  rsiga 
which  they  had  thought  lost  for  ever,  they  had  kept  down  all 
the  antipathies  of  their  birth,  of  their  opinions,  and  even  ox 
their  exile,  against  the  pro-consul  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  ths 
regicide  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  conspirator  of  the  aOth  of 
March.  Parties  who  pardon  nothing  to  those  who  have  ssrrsd 
them,  pardon  everything  to  those  who  are  going  to  serve  them. 
Usefulness,  in  their  opinion,  is  an  amnesty  for  all  orimss. 
The  Royalists  of  Charles  the  Second's  time  made  a  hero  of 
Monk,  the  Royalists  of  Louis  XV J II.  made  a  Monk  of  Fouch4, 
the  ruler  at  once  of  the  revolution,  of  the  people,  and  of  Na- 
poleon. '*  Parties,*'  they  exclaimed,  '*  only  obey  their  accom- 
plices. *'  To  serve,  it  had  been  necessary  to  betray !  But  did 
not  treason  in  so  holy  a  causs  beooms  ths  most  mystsriow 
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virtue  ?  They  were  moved,  they  were  excited  into  the  rery 
mysticism  of  admiration  in  speaking  of  so  marvellous  a  tiher 
at  revelations.  The  oourt  journal,  the  Debats,  edited  by 
writers  the  moat  confidentially  acquainted  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  court,  humbled  itself  before  the 
genius  of  this  man,  and  saw  in  Fouche  the  supreme  director 
of  the  vibissitudes  of  empires. '  '*  He  had  said  to  the  King's 
friends"  (said  they),  "  in  taking  leave  of  them  on  the  20th  of 
March,  '  Save  the  King,  I  undertake  to  save  the  monarchy.* 
He  has  done  more  than  he  promised — he  has  saved  the 
monarchy  and  brought  back  the  King."  "  Everything,"  wrote 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself,  '*  took  part  in  his  praise :  religion 
as  well  as  impiety,  virtue  as  well  as  vice,  the  Royalist  and  the 
Revolutionist,  the  foreigner  and  the  Frenchman.  From  every 
side  they  exclaimed,  that  unless  Fouche  was  the  King's 
minister,  there  was  neither  safety  for  the  King,  nor  salvation 
for  France ;  that  he  alone  had  prevented  a  great  battle,  and 
that  he  alone  could  finish  his  work."  He  guaranteed  pardon 
to  the  Bonapartists,  concessions  to  the  revolutionists,  the 
peaceable  occupation  of  Paris  to  the  foreigners,  to  the  Royalists 
the  throne,  and  his  life  to  the  King  himself  Gratitude  still 
wurm,  complicity,  interest,  ambition,  fear. — every  passion  of 
the  human  heart,  generous,  mercenary,  or  base,  conspired  at 
this  moment  in  favour  of  Fouche.  Even  the  intrigues  of  his 
rivals  in  ambition  helped  him  without  his  knowledge.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  l*rime  Minister  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  man  of  the 
Congress,  the  confidant  and  counsellor  of  the  allied  powers, 
was  never  tired  of  praising  to  the  King,  to  the  generals,  and 
to  the  allied  soverei^s,  the  genius  of  Fouche;  and  of  ac- 
knowledging, with  the  appearance  of  superiority  which  recog- 
nises an  equal,  the  necessity  for  having  this  man  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  King.  "  I  can  do  nothing  without  him,"  said  he ; 
'•  Fouche  is  at  this  moment  the  man  of  emergencies.  Not  to 
acknowledge  this  would  be  to  reject  the  evidence  of  facts.  He 
has  France  in  his  hand :  we  must  take  it  from  him  or  leave 
it." 
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Thus  spoke  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Why  spoke  he  thus?  Did 
he  really  helieve  \vhat  he  said  ?  No ;  he  had  never  looked 
upon  Fouch6  but  as  a  subaltern  Talleyrand,  a  revolutionist 
sprung  from  the  dregs  of  factions,  stained  with  blood,  and 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  regieide  which  for  ever  disqualified 
him  from  negociating  with  courts,  or  of  commanding,  ul  tjbe 
name  of  a  monarchy,  the  respect  due  to  kings  from  their  sab* 
jects.  He  did  not  honour  his  low  and  vulgar  intriguing  witb 
the  name  of  policy ;  he  looked  upon  him  from  the  eminence 
of  his  own  birth  as  an  upstart,  he  disdained  him  as  an  equal. 
he  hated  him  as  his  rival,  he  merely  deigned  to  accept  him  as 
his  instrument. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  his  capacity  of  a  great  revolutionaiy 
lord,  a  renegade  courtier  long  in  the  suite  of  Bonaparte,  and  a 
priest  who  had  repudiated  both  his  priesthood  and  his  flBddi, 
had  appeared  a  scandalous  gift  of  fortune  at  the  court,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  councils  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814.  He  had  been  im? 
posed  upon  them  by  events  rather  than  accepted  by  the  King, 
by  the  princes,  the  princesses,  the  courtiers,  and  by  Eoiopo 
itself.  Penetrating,  though  impassive,  the  embarrassment  of 
his  position  weighed  upon  and  made  him  doubtful  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  ascendancy.  He  was  too  intelligent  to  tlunk 
Fouche  indispensable  to  the  crown  after  Waterloo,  with  Pazit 
evacuated  by  the  French  troops,  and  surrounded  by  five  aimicSi 
comprising  altogether  a  million  of  men.  But  by  affecting  to 
believe  in  the  necessity  for  Fouche,  and  by  daily  declaring  to 
the  King  that  he  could  answer  for  nothing  without  this  col- 
league, he  adroitly  avenged  himself  on  the  monarcht  tho 
princes,  the  princesses,  the  courtiers,  and  the  emigrants.  Ho 
forced  them  to  raise  up  with  their  own  hands,  and  in  their  own 
court,  a  scandal,  before  which  the  impropriety  of  his  own  ele- 
vation must  disappear.  What  was,  in  fact,  M.  de  Talleyrand,-— 
a  bishop  absolved  from  his  vows  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  a 
moderate  constitutionalist  and  the  friend  of  Mirabeau  in  1790; 
an  emigrant  to  America  in  1793;  of  pure  blood,  high  birth» 
fitmous  for  talents  and  negociations   during  the  Empire,-— 
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by  the  side  of  Foucbe,  pro-consul  and  regicide ;  a  murderer  of 
the  brother  and  the  father  of  the  princes  and  princesses  who 
were  about  to  admit  him  to  their  court  and  to  their  hearts? 
After  such  a  sacrifice,  voluntarily  made  to  the  utility  of  such  a 
man,  what  would  the  Bourbons  and  their  friends  have  to  com- 
plain of  in  seeing  M.  de  Talleyrand  preside  in  their  councils? 
By  tainting  themselves,  he  deprived  them  of  all  right  to  be 
astonished  at  his  presence,  or  to  stigmatize  him  for  the  future : 
he  made  Louis  XVIII.  a  thousand  times  more  than  himself 
an  accomplice  in  the  revolution ;  he  debased  him  lower  than 
Fouch6;  and  when  once  the  public  voice  should  be  raised 
against  the  scandal  of  this  unnatural  minister,  and  that  Fouch^ 
should  be  dismissed,  the  King  and  his  court  would  have 
nothing  further  to  oppose  to  his  ov.n  domination  in  the  govern- 
ment. Their  contact  with  Fouch^  would  have  deprived  them 
of  all  right  to  the  affectation  of  shame  on  any  other  point. 

XXII. 

Such  were,  without  any  doubt,  the  real  thoughts  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand  when  he  opened  his  arms  to  Fouch^  at  Amouville, 
to  conduct  his  rival  in  intrigue  and  ambition  to  the  feet  of  the 
vanquished  King.  The  struggle  of  Louis  XVIII.  must  have 
been  long  before  he  bent  under  this  opprobrium  of  destiny. 
To  languish  for  twenty  years  an  waxile  from  the  palace  of  his 
forefathers,  was  only  a  misfortune  common  to  many  kings; 
to  fall  from  a  throne  but  ill-established,  before  the  irresistible 
prestige  of  a  conqueror,  and  under  the  desertion  of  his  own 
army,  was  only  an  inevitable  reverse  in  a  still  tottering  restora- 
tion ;  but,  in  reascending  this  throne,  to  take  the  hand  stained 
with  the  blood  of  a  king  and  a  brother,  to  belie  those  royal 
imprecations,  and  those  European  lamentations  with  which 
this  prince  had  filled  every  court  of  Europe !  to  inflict  upon 
his  beloved  niece,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  sight  and 
the  horror  of  the  man  who  had  sacrificed  her  father  and  her 
mother  during  the  revolution  !  .  This  was  the  worst  of  all. his 
calamities,  for  it  was  the  downfall  of  his  honour,  tl^ei  dij(- 
avowal   of  his  rank,   the  lie  given  to  his  own  blood.    By 
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declaring  himself  grateful,  he  became  to  all  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  history  the  accomplice.  To  pardon  the  regi- 
cide was  only  to  execute  the  dying  testament  of  his  brother 
Louis  XVI. ;  hut  to  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  one  of  his  mi 
nisters,  and  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  councils,  was  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  the  vassal  of  what  he  had  all  his  life 
denominated  crime.  The  throne  itself,  if  such  a  degradation 
of  royal  character  had  been  necessary  to  ascend  it,  was  too  deaf  s^t 
this  price.  The  impatience  to  reign  dishonoured  the  reign  itself. 
The  King  felt  all  these  considerations,  if  not  in  his  heart, 
at  least  in  his  kingly  pride  ;  but  he  thought  that  if  he  did  not 
hasten  to  regain  his  crown,  the  manoeuvres  of  Fouche,  of  La 
fayette,  and  of  Sebastiaui,  the  contempt  of  Prussia,  the  hank 
ering  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  after  the  revolutioxiaiy 
popularity  of  some^Parisian  saloons,  and  the  selfish  and  lurking 
interest  of  Austria,  would  succeed  in  transferring  it  to  som# 
other.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
numerous  adherents  of  Fouche  about  the  court,  perhaps  M.  de 
Titrolles  (the  insinuating  go-between  from  the  royalists  to 
Amouville,  and  from  Amouville  to  the  private  cabinet  of 
Foucbe),  had  persuaded  the  King  that  the  coalition,  with  the 
exception  of  England,  was  ready  to  abandon  him  to  his  for- 
tune, and  to  crown  another  branch  of  his  house.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  Count  d*Artois  himself,  influenced  by  M. 
de  Vitrolles,  and  his  private  court  of  gentlemen  and  of  bishops, 
eager  to  return  on  any  conditions,  felt  no  less  inclined  in  secret 
towards  this  weakness  of  the  court,  covered  by  the  name  of 
necessity  ;  and  that  they  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  King  stoops 
on  his  own  responsibility,  to  an  act  of  baseness  which  thej 
reserved  for  future  reprobation.  The  King  himself,  who  aspired 
to  the  title  of  a  statesman,  was,  no  doubt,  afflicted  at  this  moral 
constraint  which  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  regicide ;  but 
educated  in  the  school  of  Machiavelli,  and  pretending  to  des- 
pise, in  pursuing  the  interest  of  his  house,  his  throne,  and 
his  people,  the  scruples  of  the  vulgar,  he  braved,  with  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  of  pride,  his  own  sensibility.  He  thus  seemed 
to  say  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  the  statesmen,  whose  admins 
tion  he  coveted,  *'  I  am  your  equal  in  indifference  as  to  the 
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means  ;*' — and  to  the  timorous  men  of  his  court,  "  I  am  ahore 
yoar  timid  susceptibilities ;  there  is  a  philosophy  of  the  throne 
which  you  do  not  understand.*'  He  forgot  that  if  a  sovereign 
must  elevate  himself  above  personal  repugnances  to  save  his 
people,  no  one  can  with  impunity  elevate  himself  above  nature. 
Nature  forbade  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  presented  to  France, 
and  borne  to  the  throne  by  the  hand  of  Fouchl.  There  was 
blood  between  the  minister  and  the  King. 

The  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  felt  this  bitterly.  She  re- 
peatedly threw  herself  at  her  uncle^s  feet  to  conjure  him  to 
spare  her  this  shame  and  affliction.  She  declared  that  no 
human  consideration,  not  even  obedience  to  the  King,  should 
compel  her  to  meet  in  the  palace  one  of  the  murderers  of  her 
father.  She  bathed  with  her  tears  the  hand  of  the  Eang,  who 
was  affectionate,  moved,  caressing,  but  inflexible.  '*  My 
child,'*  he  said,  **  policy  and  nature  have  different  laws ;  it 
becomes  you  to  weep,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  save  my  people, 
and  transmit  you  my  throne  :  it  is  not  the  King  of  France 
who  forgets  himself,  it  is  the  regicide  that  humbles  himself 
before  the  right  of  the  crown,  and  it  is  the  King  who  pardons 
great  crimes  redeemed  by  great  services.*'  The  princess  was 
obliged  to  devour  in  silence  her  humiliation  and  her  grief,  but 
she  remained  at  her  uncled  court.  It  would  have  been  more 
filial  and  more  dignified  on  her  part  to  protest  by  her  absence 
against  a  constraint  which  no  ambition  of  reigning  ought  to 
impose  upon  the  heart  of  a  daughter. 

XXIII. 

Fouche  arrived  at  Amouville  with  M.  de  Talleyrand.  The 
King  expected  him.  Nevertheless  when  the  Prince  de  Poix 
(cf  the  house  of  Neailles  and  a  captain  in  his  body  guard), 
announced  to  him  that  the  minister  was  waiting  at  the  door  of 
his  cabinet  for  the  promised  audience,  his  Majesty  turned  pale 
and  was  uneasy.  The  shade  of  his  brother  appeared  for  a 
moment  in  his  thoughts,  between  the  judge  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
himself.  He  resumed,  however,  his  calmness  and  tn^jesty, 
diiODic^  t^  .Pttrust  d^  Poix,  and  adxnitUsd  ouly  iha.  tm 
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Statesmen  into  his  cabinet.  The  pnvate  interview,  and  the 
conference  between  these  three  heads,  which  .represented  threo 
such  different  epochs ;  the  old  regime,  the  empire,  and  the 
revolution,  and  whom  a  triple  ambition  brought  together  to  re-, 
concile  them,  had  no  other  witnesses  of  tliis  scene  than  the 
three  actors  themselves.  Louis  XVIII.  communicative  in  old 
age,  has  since  confided  its  details  to  one  of  his  court 

M.  de  Talleyrand  having  introduced  Fouch^,  the  Kingaud 
the  r^|icide  looked  at  each  other  a  long  time  without  speaking; 
the  King  affecting  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the  glance  of - 
a  superior  who  condescends  to  be  served ;  Fouch6  the  timidil^ 
and  embarrassment  of  a  culpiit  who  consents  to  be  pardoned* 
but  who  feels  that  his  services  command  rather  than  implore 
that  pardon.  M.  de  Talleyrand  concealed  under  his  immox. 
able  physiognomy  the  secret  joy  of  humbling  his  master,  and 
of  patronizing  his  rival.  At  this  moment  he  towered  over 
them  both. 

He  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  two  interlocutors,^  abridg* 
ing  the  ceremonial,  and  cutting  short  all  souvenirs  and  ex^Mf. 
nations.     He  told  the  King  that  in  Fouche  he  brought  .to  liia 
feet  a  devoted  and  essential  man,  who  had  best  seconded  the . 
events  to  which  France  was  indebted  for  her  King,  and  who 
alone  could,  under  such  difficult  circumstances,  eulighten  the 
councils  of  the  crown,  and  baffle  the  plots  of  ita  enemies..  . 
Fouche  either  feeling  or  feigning  an  emotion  which,  before 
royalty,  deprived  him  of  all  presence  of  mind  and  self^com^ 
mand,  could  only  bow  and  stammer  forth  some  embarrassed 
words  of  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  prince  and  the  mon 
archy,  now  once  more  become  the  only  salvation  of  France,  and 
the  sole  desire  of  all  Frenchmen. 

*'  I  appreciate,  Sir,"  said  Louis  XVIII.  with  thp  nu^ty  of 
rank  bowing  before  merit,  *'  I  appreciate  very  highly  the 
services  that  you  have  rendered  latterly  to  me  and  my  cause, 
and  those  that  you  can  render  to  me  now  more  than  ever  in  the 
ministry  of  police  which  you  occupy.  I  had  beforehand  de-  ■ 
signed  you  in  my  thoughts  for  this  post,  one  of  the  meet 
important  of  my  government.  Give  me  your  ideas- as  to  ibe 
beet  means  of  patsifying  my  people,  con^Udatiag  my  .tbnnib 
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ttid  bringing  bock  aU  erring  spirits  to  legitimate  monarchj, 
the  only  guarantee  for  tho  safety,  the  independence,  and  the 
freedom  bf  my  subjects.'* 

Fouch6,  stiil  embarrassed,  bowed  in  token  of  gratitude  and 
acceptance  of  the  King's  confidence,  and  drawing  a  sad  but 
exaggerated  picture  of  the  animosities  of  factions,  the  resources 
of  Bonapartism,  the  agitations  ill-appeased  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  spoke  to  him  of  the  part  of  Henry  IV.,  who  had  only 
conquered  his  people  by  yielding  to  the  dominant  ideas  of  his 
epoch,  and  by  making  himself  less  the  king  of  his  friends  ihan 
the  king  of  his  eikemies.  H^  insisted  on  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  obliterating  the  past  between  France  and  the  Bourbons, 
by  un  amnesty  so  complete  and  so  real  that  it  should  resemble 
less  an  act  of  pardon  than  an  act  of  oblivion. 

"  It  is  necessary,'*. he  said,  '*  that  all  persons  should  remain, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  King,  not  only  at  ease  with  respect 
to  their  conduct  during  the  different  revolutions  which  have 
filled  up  the  interregnum  of  yoiir  house,  with  respect  to  their 
acquisition  of  national  property,  and  the  rank,  functions,  digni- 
ties, and  titles  they  possess,  but  also  as  to  the  preservation  of 
these  honours  and  these  functions,  so  that  each  may  believe 
that  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  successive  governments 
of  J'rance  have  been  rendered  to  the  King.  In  a  word,  your 
Majesty  must  adopt  France,  if  you  wish  that  France  should 
irrevocably  adopt  your  house.  The  sovereign  wisdom  of  your 
house,**  he  added,  **  has  at  all  times  raised  it  above  the  pre- 
judices, the  weaknesses,  and  the  resentments  of  its  own  party. 
Europe  and  the  nation  know  that  it  is  less  a  king  than  a  great 
statesman  that  Providence  has  now  restored  to  the  throne  in 
your  person,  and  all  the  world  will  see  in  your  Majesty  the 
genius  of  the  reconciliation  of  interests,  and  of  the  restoration 
of  thhmes.  Your  Majesty  must  impart  your  wisdom  to  those 
who  are  around  5!oufand  who  would  again  forfeit  the  crown  if  it 
were  left  at  the  mercy  of  their  narrow  intellects  and  their 
paltiy  passions;  The  times  require  concessions,  and  Paris  will 
nei^er  be  quiet  but  at  this  price.  It  is  easy  to  enter  into  this 
coarse,  but  difiicult  to  remain  in  it.    I'fais  is  the  moment  to 
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appear  to  be  forced  by  the  impatience  and  agitation  of  poblic 
opinion :  to-dav  France  will  be  grateful,  to-morrow  importunate 
and  thankless.  Facts  must' be  admitted  as  rights,  and  care.' 
must  be  taken  not  to  contest  with  the  Chambers,  or  with  pul>* 
lie  opinion,  the  guarantees  of  safety  and  of  dignity  which  Uiej 
set  forth  in  their  declaration,  as  conditions  of  their  honourable 
capitulation,  and  causes  of  their  submission.*' 

XXIV. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  by  his  silence  and  by  his  gestures,  ap' 
peared  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  counsels  of  Fouche.  The  King 
only  declared  himself  with  moderation  and  reserve.  Proud  of 
the  high  opinion  that  even  the  revolution,  in  the  person  of 
Fouche,  had  of  his  moderation  and  wisdom,  he  listened  to  him, 
however,  with  distrust,  dissembled  beneath  an  appearance  of 
confidence.  He  was  willing  to  reassure  Bonapartism,  still  in 
possession  of  the  ministry,  of  the  government,  and  of  the' 
Chambers,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  compound  with  it  To 
grant  everything  to  the  general  interests  of  the  revolution,  and 
to  the  new  opinions  which  had  the  majority  in  the  country, 
entered  with  force  and  reason  into  his  ideas ;  but  to  place  him- 
self m  the  hands  of  the  army  of  Napoleon's  functionaries,  of 
the  conspirators  of  the  20th  March,  and  of  the  two  Chambers 
nominated  by  Napoleon,  or  under  his  influence,  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  King,  to  abdicate. 

He  did  not  dissemble  to  his  new  minister  that  he  never 
would  confound  the  real  requirements  of  national  opinion  with 
the  ambitions  and  importunities  of  the  Bonapartist  party ;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  disembarrass  the  position  of  the  goTem- 
ment  from  the  army  and  the  Chambers  of  the  20th  March. 
Fouche  undertook  to  do  this :  he  had  gone  too  Cblt  now  ev^  to 
recede ;  and  after  what  he  had  done  for  the  King  he  might 
Ktill  advise,  but  he  could  no  longer  refuse  anything. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  submitted  to  the  King,  in  presence  of 
the  now  minister  of  police,  with  great  deference  to  his  opinicm, 
the  names  of  the  new  ministry  which  tiie  dismissal  of  M.  da 
BiMsa,  iod  the  innmtitm  from  exile  to  the  thnmlo*  maEb.ii. 
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necessary  to  reconstruct.  M.  de  T  ^Ueyrand  kept  for  himself 
the  office  of  foreign  affairs,  the  management  of  Europe,  and 
the  traditions  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  Fouche,  with  the 
ministry  of  police,  kept  under  his  hand  all  the  springs  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  high  policy  of  the  interior.  Baron  Louis 
took  the  finance  department ;  and  M.  de  Jaucourt,  also  devoted 
to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  took  the  marine. 

M.  Pasquier,  an  old  member  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  formerly  prefect  of  the  police  under  the  Empire,  but 
untarnished  by  treason  and  defection  in  the  return  of  the 
Emperor,' was  minister  of  justice. 

JViarshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  one  of  the  most  consummate 
of  Napoleon's  generals,  who  had,  like  Macdonald,  remained 
faithful  in  his  allegiance  to  the  King,  was  minister  of  war. 

The  King^  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  agreed  with  Fouch^,  to 
reserve  the  government  of  the  King's  household  for  M.  de 
Richelieu,  aide-de-camp  and  friend  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
in  order  to  give  a  pledge  to  that  court. 

M.  Mole,  who  had  gone  over  from  the  Empire  to  the  Bour- 
bons, from  the  Bourbons  to  the  Empire,  and  who  consented  to 
pass  again  from  the  Empire  to  the  Bourbons,  was  presented  by 
Fouche  for  a  department.  The  King,  in  consideration  of  his 
monarchical  name,  of  his  youth  full  of  promise,  and  of  his 
talents,  calculated  to  serve  and  adorn  all  governments,  appointed 
him  to  the  direction  of  public  works. 

Another  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  M.  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  a  man  of  universal  comprehension,  management, 
and  eloquence,  calculated  for  a  constitutional  government  where 
eloquence  is  necessary,  was  privately  chosen  for  minister  of 
the  interior.  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  had  not  quitted  the  King 
during  his  exile  at  Ghent,  where  he  was  the  representative  of 
Alexander  s  friendship.  Decided  on  returning  to  the  service 
of  France,  his  country,  through  a  post  so  confidential  and  im- 
portant, he  was  desirous,  however,  of  waiting  the  arrival  of  his 
sovereign,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  4o  obtain  his  authority  £or 
accepting  the  confidence  of  Louis  XYIII. 

M.  Pasquier,  calculated  for- all  departments,  by  his  de- 
meinaiir»^aft.jiBlL«Jibfins  ftahnbility  tto  all  drtauagttades,  ifm 
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appear  to  be  forced  by  the  impatience  and  agitation  of  poblic 
opinion :  to-day  France  will  be  grateful,  to-morrow  importunate 
and  thankless.  Facts  must'  be  admitted  as  rights,  and  care, 
must  be  taken  not  to  contest  with  the  Chambers,  or  with  pul>* 
lie  opinion,  the  guarantees  of  safety  and  of  dignity  which  Uiej 
set  forth  in  their  declaration,  as  conditions  of  their  honourable 
capitulation,  and  causes  of  their  submission.*' 

XXIV. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  by  his  silence  and  by  his  gestures,  ap' 
peared  to  acquiesce  iu  all  the  counsels  of  Fouch6.  The  King 
only  declared  himself  with  moderation  and  reserve.  Proud  of 
the  high  opinion  that  even  the  revolution,  in  the  person  of 
Fouche,  had  of  his  moderation  and  wisdom,  he  listened  to  him, 
however,  with  distrust,  dissembled  beneath  an  appearance  of 
confidence.  He  was  willing  to  reassure  Bonapartism,  still  in 
possession  of  the  ministry,  of  the  government,  and  of  the 
Chambers,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  compound  with  it  To 
grant  everything  to  the  general  interests  of  the  revolution,  and 
to  the  new  opinions  which  had  the  majority  in  the  country, 
entered  with  force  and  reason  into  his  ideas ;  but  to  place  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  the  army  of  Napoleon's  functionaries,  d 
the  conspirators  of  the  20th  March,  and  of  the  two  Chambers 
nominated  by  Napoleon,  or  under  his  influence,  was,  in  the  - 
eyes  of  the  King,  to  abdicate. 

He  did  not  dissemble  to  his  new  minister  that  he  nerer 
would  confound  the  real  requirements  of  national  opinion  vith 
the  ambitions  and  importunities  of  the  Bonapartist  party ;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  disembarrass  the  position  of  the  gOTem- 
ment  from  the  army  and  the  Chambers  of  the  20th  March. 
Fouche  undertook  to  do  this :  he  had  gone  too  Cblt  now  ev^  to 
recede ;  and  after  what  he  had  done  for  the  King  he  might 
Ktill  advise,  but  he  could  no  longer  refuse  anything. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  submitted  to  the  King,  in  presence  of 
the  now  minister  of  police,  with  great  deference  to  his  opinion* 
the  names  of  the  new  ministry  which  tiie  dismissal  of  M.  de 
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necessary  to  reconstruct.  M.  de  T  ^lleyrand  kept  for  himself 
the  office  of  foreign  affairs,  the  management  of  Europe,  and 
the  traditions  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  Fouche,  with  the 
ministry  of  police,  kept  under  his  hand  all  the  springs  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and.  the  high  policy  of  the  interior.  Baron  Louis 
took  the  finance  department ;  and  M.  de  Jaucourt,  also  deyoted 
to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  took  the  marine. 

M.  Pasquier,  an  old  member  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  formerly  prefect  of  the  police  under  the  Empire,  but 
untarnished  by  treason  and  defection  in  the  return  of  the 
Emperor,^  was  minister  of  justice. 

iVJarshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  one  of  the  most  consummate 
of  Napoleon's  generals,  who  had,  like  Macdonald,  remained 
faithful  in  bis  allegiance  to  the  King,  was  minister  of  war. 

The  King'  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  agreed  with  Fouch^,  to 
reserve  the  government  of  the  King's  household  for  M.  de 
Richelieu,  aide-de-camp  and  friend  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
in  order  to  give  a  pledge  to  that  court. 

M.  Mole,  who  had  gone  over  from  the  Empire  to  the  Bour- 
bons, from  the  Bourbons  to  the  Empire,  and  who  consented  to 
pass  again  from  the  Empire  to  the  Bourbons,  was  presented  bj 
Fouche  for  a  department.  The  King,  in  consideration  of  his 
monarchical  name,  of  his  youth  full  of  promise,  and  of  his 
talents,  calculated  to  serve  and  adorn  all  governments,  appointed 
him  to  the  direction  of  public  works. 

Another  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  M.  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  a  man  of  universal  comprehension,  management, 
and  eloquence,  calculated  for  a  constitutional  government  where 
eloquence  is  necessary,  was  privately  chosen  for  minister  of 
the  interior.  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  had  not  quitted  the  King 
during  his  exile  at  Ghent,  where  he  was  the  representative  of 
Alexander  s  friendship.  Decided  on  returning  to  the  service 
of  France,  his  country,  through  a  post  so  confidential  aad  im- 
portant, he  was  desirous,  however,  of  waiting  the  arrival  of  his 
sovereign,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  4o  obtain  his  authority  for 
accepting  the  confidence  of  Louis  XVIII. 

M.  Pasquier,  calculated  for- all  departments,  by  his  de- 
meBaonr^  aa..!iiBlL«a  bf  kxi  fidBdMli^r  to  all  dixaimatlndes,  urn. 
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appointed  to  direct  the  home  department  during  the  indedskm 
of  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo. 

A  joang  man,  M.  Decazes,  until  then  unknown,  and  who?e 
high  fortune  dates  from  this  lucky  chance,  was  appointed  pre- 
fect of  police ;  recommended  to  the  King  and  the  coundl  for 
this  prominent  poet  bj  the  courage  and  resolution,  in  act  and 
language,  which  he  had  displayed  at  Paris  and  at  Bordeaux 
against  Napoleon  during  the  liundred  days  after  the  example  of 
M.  Laine.  He  was  accepted  by  Fouche,  whose  authority  no 
other  person  of  importance  amongst  the  Royalists  would  rab- 
mit  to  by  filling  this  subordinate  branch  of  his  department 

It  was  settled  that  this  ministry  should  assemble  privately 
at  Paris  that  same  evening,  and  prepare  everything  for  the  un- 
expected entrance  of  the  King  into  that  capital  on  the  foUow<i> 
ing  day. 

XXV. 

After  this  conference,  which  lasted  two  whole  hours,  in  the 
King*s  cabinet,  and  after  these  ministerial  arrangements  ware 
settled,  Fouche,  still  under  the  guidance  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
passed  through  the  apartments  of  the  Chateau  of  Amouville, 
which  were  filled  with  the  old  and  new  courtiers  of  Louis 
XVIII.  He  was  received  there  >%ith  repugnance  by  some, 
with  assiduity  by  others,  and  with  astonishment  by  all.  fie 
had  by  this  time  regained  his  serenity  and  assurance. 

**  Duke  of  Otranto,''  said  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  him,  with  a 
smile,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  **  you  know  not  the  spell  that  attends  a  legitimate  men 
arch,  and,  above  all,  a  monarch  whose  understanding  places  him 
on  a  level  with  his  throne.  Confess  that  you  have  been  some* 
what  abashed  in  his  presence."  Fouche  felt  too  much  the 
necessity  of  flattering  the  prince  and  his  court  by  admitting 
his  confusion,  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  observation  of  TalleyrancL 
He  carried  off  the  prize  of  so  many  stratagems  and  so  much 
audacity,  in  the  possession  of  a  power  which  was  to  impose  at 
once  upon  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Bourbons.  He 
saw,  without  quitting  the  post  of  minister  and  azbiter  of  all 
{Arties,  thriBb  vatioaMiia^  enter,  pus  awaj,  and  xe(aiB« 
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his  guardianship.     He  had  dismissed  a  restoration,  he  had 
directed  and  plajed  with  an  empire :  he  had  recalled  a  second 
restoration,  and  he  was  now  going  to  dismiss  his  colleagues  as' 
his  suhaltems,  and  the  Chambers  as  exhausted  instruments. 
He  had  quelled  by  his  tactics,  and  by  the  equilibrium  of  parties, 
the  ^nius  and  the  distrust  of  Napoleon.     He  had  compelled 
the  King  of  tha  old  reginie  to  plaee  his  fate  in  the  hands  of 
a  pro-consul  of  the  conyentiou  and  a  minister  of  Bonaparte. 
Mi$  played  inih.  three  or  four  destinies,  superior  to  all  hy  the 
ooBtempt  he  entertained  for  them.     He  only  estimated  these 
ppoitioiui  by  the  difficulties  he  had  experienced  in  attacking 
and  wimung  them.     Doubtless  he  felt  the  secret  baseness  of 
his  procedure ;  but  in  this  baseness  he  saw  so  much  audacity, 
and  se  much  aaperiority  over  the^  vulgar,  that  he  applauded 
himself  for  the  means  in  attaining  the  end^  and  esteemed  him- 
self greater  than  ttien  and  parties,  from  the  facility  with  which 
he  deceiTed  both  oHje  and  the  other. 

The  shades  of  night  concealed  his  return  to  Paris. 

XXVI. 

There  was,  however,  one  man  connected  with  the  exile  of 
Lovds  Xyill,,  and  included  in  the  councils,  already  dismissed; 
of  Amouville,  who  foresaw  in  this  presence,  and  in  the  com- 
plicity of  the  King  with  Fouch6,  the  coming  degradation  of" 
royalty :  this  was  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  By  his  poetic  spirit, 
— that  nobility  of  intellect  and  feeling^-^he  had,  dmost  alone, 
the  revelation  of  honour ;  hy  his  genius  he  divined,  from  afar, 
the  judgment  of  posterity  <m  this  indignity  of  the  crown. 

He  had  scarcely  kamed  that  FoQch6  had  appeared  in  the 
pres^cOvOf  Louis  XVHI.  presented  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  iand 
thath^  had  carried  away  with  him  his  confideiltial  nomination 
to  the  ministry  of  police,  when  he  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  King's  cabinet,  and  earnestly  begged  to  be  admitted 
to  an  audience.  The  King,  whxr  iti4  not  like  this  writer,  and 
who  dreaded  his  presence,  lest  he  should  have  to  blush  before 
lami^  the:jipp0intment  be.'iad  just  made;  rafused  for  a  long 
time  to  reew^e*  hinik  vTha.^i^^UiB^  ktiSfitmdtfi  fariwiMr»>#^ 
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M.  de  Chateaubriand,  his  title  of  member  of  the  prince's 
council,  his  fidelity,  his  voluntary  exile,  and  his  services  at 
Ghent,  claiming  especial  consideration  from  the  King,  he  at 
length  admitted  this  illustrious  servant  to  his  presence. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  with  every  mark  of  respectful  at- 
tachment to  his  house  and  person,  stated  to  his  Majesty  what 
he  had  just  heard,  but  refused  to  believe.  He  supplicated  him 
by  the  memory  of  his  brother,  by  the  honour  of  his  house,  and 
by  respect  for  his  own  name,  to  spare  the  histoiy  of  his 
reign  from  a  concession  which  his  enemies  would  style  an 
,  ignominy.  He  represented  to  him  the  consternation  of  the 
royalists,  on  learning  that  the  judge  who  had  condemned  Loiiiii 
XVI.  to  the  scaffold i  was  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the  King, 
the  brother  of  that  Louis  XVI.,  in  his  councils,  and  even  in 
the  palace  of  his  victim.  He  depicted  to  his  view  the  lieart  of 
the  Duchess  d'Augouleme,  to  draw  from  it  those  cries  of 
grief  and  indignation,  which  respect  would  doubtless  keep 
smothered  before  him,  but  which  would  break  forth  before  the 
shade  of  her  father,  and  before  her  God !  He  obtained,  how- 
ever, nothing  but  impassible  silence,  and  signs  of  fixed  resola- 
lution  in  the  features  and  gestures  of  the  King. 

**  It  is  essential,  Sir,"  his  Majesty  sternly  replied.  •*  No 
good  Frenchman  can  have  any  pretension  to  feel  the  neeessityt 
and  the  grief  conquered  by  duty  towards  his  people,  more 
strongly  than  the  King."  **  Ah!"  cried  Chateaubriand,  •*  if 
the  throne  itself  was  in  reality  the  price  of  such  a  sacrifice,  it 
would  become,  above  all,  a  prince  so  enlightened  and  so  noble 
as  your  Majesty  to  sacrifice  that  throne  to  virtue!'*  He -was' 
proceeding  still  further,  but  the  King,  impelled  by  impstienoe 
at  his  importunity,  and  equally  embarrassed  to  refuse  as  to 
reply,  pointed  to  the  door  and  exclaimed,  *'  B^^one,  Sir!** 
Chateaubriand  bowed  sorrowfully,  and  retired,  bearing  • 
murmur  in  his  heart  which  was  never  appeased. 

XXVII 

Fouch6,  on  his  return  ^to  Paris,  conoerted  in  the  eveniag; 
mtii  his  nbw  obUdagitt,  the  piimte  mitoailis  to  te  tsiM 
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during  the  night  for  the  entrance  of  the  King  .on  the  following 
day.  All  Paris  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  feverish  excitement, 
as  on  the  approach  of  a  catastrophe  which  is  to  decide  the  fate 
of  all.  The  fauhoargs  were  crowded  with  groups  who  insulted 
the  Eojalists  going  to  Amouville,  and  who  threatened  to  close 
the  capital  against  a  king  hrought  hack  hj  the  troops  who  had 
fought  against  their  hrothers.  They  displayed,  they  trampled 
on,  and  otherwise  insulted  the  white  flag,  while  hands  paraded 
through  the  streets,  demanding  the  heads  of  the  traitors. 
The  National  Guard,  patient,  hut  few  in  numher,  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  these  commotions. 

The  Chambers  swore  to  die  at  their  post  if  the  royal  pro- 
clamations did  not  contain  the  guarantees  promised  every  day 
by  Fouche  to  lull  them.  The  provisional  government,  feeling 
the  impossibility  of  resisting,  and  the  shame  of  yielding,  pre- 
tended to  sympathise  with  these  requirements  of  the  military 
population,  and  of  the  Chambers,  and  left  to  Fouche  all  the 
dangers,  all  the  responsibilities,  and  all  the  reproaches  of 
the  event.  These  he  accepted  with  an  intrepidity,  a  duplicity, 
and  an  assurance  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  of  a  more 
elevated  character.  He  allowed  them  to  lament  and  murmur, 
to  save  appearances,  for  he  knew  that  they  wished  to  appear 
deceived,  and  to  be  compelled  by  the  force  of  events  into  an  ab- 
dication which  would  appear  less  humiliating  to  them  if  they 
could  attribute  it  to  treason  and  force  of  arms.  He  treated 
them  as  they  wished  to  be  treated. 

The  part  performed  by  Camot  and  his  colleagues  was  ter- 
minated, from  the  day  they  had  attached  their  cause  to  that 
of  Napoleon.  Vanquished  with  him  at  Waterloo,  vanquished 
a  second  time  by  his  forced  abdication  at  Paris,  they  were 
nothing  more  than  flags  of  truce  between  two  revolutions,^ 
which  were  about  to  be  determined  without  their  concurrence. 
They  pretended  to  have  confidence  in  Fouche  for  making  con 
ditions  for  freedom,  or  to  guarantee  safety  and  amnesty  for  the 
Empire ;  but  in  reality  they  hoped  for  nothing  more  than  to 
be  relieved  at  any  price  from  the  burden  which  weighed  heavy 
XB^n  them.  They  might  with  more  resolution  have  followed 
the  army  of  the  Loire,  or  tried  the  fate  of  battle  at  Paris,  but 
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they  had  done  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  weakness  of 
the  army  had  deterred  them  from  war  with  the  allies,  while 
patriotbm  and  public  opinion  had  equally  deterred  them  from 
civil  war :  they  could,  therefore,  only  expire  amidst  all  parties, 
under  the  hand  of  a  colleague  more  perverse,  but  more  able 
and  resolute  than  they  were. 


XXVIII 

Fouch^,  eager  to  dismiss  them,  that  he  might  deliver  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  King,  assembled  them  on  the 
morning  of  the  0th  of  July.  He  narrated  to  them  his  oon< 
ferences  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  with  Louis  XVIII. 
He  assured  them  that  he  had  received  from  the  former  all  tha 
concessions  and  all  the  guai'antees  for  which  the  Government 
and  the  Chambers  had  outwardly  shown  so  much  solidtuds. 
By  these  he  meant  the  amnesty  and  liberal  institutions,  tux 
already  everybody  had  ceased  to  think  about  Napoleon.  A 
new  prince  carries  off  his  posterity  with  him-— old  dynastiaf 
alone  leave  roots  and  offshoots  after  their  fall. 

While  Fouche  was  speaking  with  this  freedom  of  mind* 
and  apparent  security  to  his  colleagues,  as  if  to  induce  tham 
to  disengage  themselves  at  length  from  public  afiairs,  and  to 
retire,  General  Blucher,  in  conformity  with  an  arrangement 
made  by  him  the  evening  before  with  Wellington  and  Fouchei 
occupied  with  his  troops  the  gardens  and  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  without  resistance.  The  members  of  the  gOTem- 
ment  protested  in  vain  against  this  violation  of  the  article  of 
the  capitulation,  which  confided  the  interior  of  the  city,  the 
palaces,  and  the  public  buildings  to  the  National  Guard.  Tha 
Prussian  general  replied,  that  he  only  recognised  the  orders  of 
his  chief.  **  Well,  then,**  said  Fouche,  with  anger,  real  or 
assumed,  *'  we  will  retire ;  but  after  having  recorded,  in  a 
final  message  to  the  Chambers,  the  violence  which  has  beaa 
offered  to  us  ;*'  and  he  accordingly  wrote  as  follows : — 

« Monsieur  le  President, — Until  now  we  have  been  lei 
to  believa  that  tha  allied  sovereigns  were  not  unanimoua  in 
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their  ehoice  of  the  prince  who  ia  to  reign  over  France.  Our 
plenipotentiaries  ^ve  as  the  same  assorance  on  their  return. 
Nevertheless,  the  ministers  and  generals  c^  the  allied  powers 
declared  yesterday,  in  the  conferences  they  had  with  me,  that 
all  the  sovereigns  had  pledged,  themselves  to  replace  Louis 
XVJII.  upon  the  throne,  and  that  he  is  to  make  his  entrance 
into  the  capital  either  this  ev^iing  or  to-morrow. 

"  The  foreign  troops  have  just  occupied  the  Tuileries, 
where  the  gr>vemment  is  fitting. 

^*  In  this  state  of  bSsoib  we  can  do  no  more  than  offer  up 
our  vows  for  the  country;  and  oar  deliberations  being  no 
kmger  ire&,  we  think  it  oar  duty  to  separate. 

(Signed)  "  Fouchb, 

Carxot, 
Caulaincourt, 
quinette, 
•*  Paris,  July  7/ 1815.  Gbenixb.** 

XIXX. 

Thus  retired,  without  a  murmur,  before  an  appearance  of 
violence  which  they  eould  neither  prevent,  fly  from,  nor 
r^pelse,  and  under  the-  injunction  of  one  of  their  colleagues, 
already  at  that  moment  the  mimster  of  a  new  government, 
these  men  who  had  been  forced  to  accept  the  part  of  dupes, 
although  they  perfectly  well  knew  the  manoeuvres  of  Fouch6 
to  remove  from  their  heads  the  suspicion  of  cowardice  or 
treason.  No  government  of  France  had  ever  until  then  so 
shamefully  terminated  its  career.  It  was  not,  however,  either 
p^nsonal  courage,  or  patriotism,  or  honour,  in  which  these  men 
\iere  deficient;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Quinette  an4 
GTenier,  (^sen  from  amongst  the  men  who  were  strangers  to 
the  20th  of  March,  the  situation  of  the  three  others  was  so 
false  in  a  government  created  to  dismiss  and  replace  Napoleon, 
that  they  were  of  necessity  as  deficient  in  dignity  and  con- 
formity with  their  own  acts,  as  they  were  in  their  resignation 
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of  power.  Caulainconrt,  the  creature  and  negociator  of  Nft- 
poleon,  and  Camot,  who,  by  an  inconsistencj  of  patriotisin, 
explained  by  his  friends,  but  inexplicable  to  hbtoiy,  had  ae- 
eepted  from  him  a  ministerial  department,  and  a  ridiculous 
court  title  in  addition  to  his  Republican  name,  had  come  direct 
from  the  confidential  councils  of  Napoleon  at  the  Elvsee,  to 
undertake,  in  the  name  of  the  Chambers,  to  watch  him,  to 
counteract  him,  and  to  proscribe  him.  This  unnatural  part, 
once  accepted,  they  could  no  longer  be  anything  but  the  play- . 
things  of  events,  and  of  the  vain  official  names  behind  which 
Fouch^  masked  his  real  policy. 

Too  enlightened  not  to  see  as  well  as  he  did  the  abdolate 
impossibility  of  resisting  in  Paris,  with  a  handful  of  men,  the 
armies  of  all  Europe —  too  honourable,  however,  themselves  to 
betray  t.!i3  lemains  of  the  Bonapartist  party,  which  they  repre- 
sented in  the  government— they  allowed  it  to  be  betrayed,  and 
they  assisted  in  the  treason.  This  treason  being  accomplished, 
they  signed  with  their  own  hands  their  deception  and  their 
humiliation  in  this  act.  There  was  an  end  of  them  for  the 
Republicans,  for  the  faithful  adherents  of  Napoleon,  for  the 
partisans  of  Napoleon  II.,  for  the  Constitutionalists,  whose 
guarantees  they  gave  up, — in  short,  for  every  party.  They 
had  now  only  to  disappear  from  every  stage.  The  last  reqem* 
bled  a  scene  of  comedy  representing  the  catastrophe  of  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  history :  the  triumvirs  of  the  RepuWe^ . 
of  the  Empire,  and  of  Napoleon  II.,  dissolved  and  dismieeed. 
by  Figaro.  History  has  some  pages  in  which  Tacitus  shoold. 
relinquish  the  pen  to  Terence,  to  Moliere,  or  to  Beaumarchais. 

XXX. 

Cambaceres,  a  personage  of  high  comedy  also-— a  Bonapufr 
ist  in  spite  of  himself  during  the  hundred  days  —a  fiivourito 
frightened  at  his  favour,  and  wishing  for  obscurity,  as  another 
would  wish  for  a  great  part,  in  which  to  shelter  his  timidity  and 
bis  fortune — was  President  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Peers  when 
the  message  oi  the  government  was  delivered  to  him.  Ho 
read  it  with  resignation  to  his  colleagues.     It  was  received 
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with  silence,  and  the  Ohftmber  was  speedily  evacuated  by  those 
senators,  accustomed  to  follow  the  obsequies  of  so  many 
governments,  and  the  first  to  turn  towards  the  rising  sun  of  all 
favoars  and  all  servilities. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Representatires,  the  Bonapartists,  the 
Republicans,  and  those  who  affected,  under  the  inspiration  of 
Foiioh^,  the  attitude  of  expectation  and  hope,  protested  by 
some  mormurs  and  empty  exclamations  against  the  violence 
done  to  tbeir  functions.  Manuel  interrupted  the  speculative 
discussion  of  the  constitution  to  assure  the  Chamber  that  the 
foreign  armies  themselves,  intimidated  by  the  sacredness  of 
the  national  representation,  would  allow  their  deliberations  to 
continue  with  due  solemnity  amidst  the  noise  of  arms ;  and 
that  in  case  violence  should  dare  to  meddle  with  their  func- 
tions, they  would  exclaim,  as  Mirabeau  did  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly :  **  We  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  we 
shall  not  quit  but  by  the  force  of  bayonets  !** 

But  ameeting  of  ministers  took  place  in  the  evening  at 
the  residence  of  M.  de  Talleyrand ;  when  Fouoh6,  having  ex- 
pressed the  embarassment  he  felt  in  dismissing  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives — whose  presence  had  the  appearance  of  op- 
posing government  to  government,  without  employing  foreign 
bayonets,  and  enacting  one  of  those  scenes  stained  with  blood 
and  vindictive  language,  which  resound  and  loudly  protest 
against  a  government  in  the  page  of  history — M.  Decazes,  urged 
by  his  Royalist  principles  and  ambition  to  do  some  service, 
approached  Fouch^,  and  said  to  him,  with  an  air  of  confidence : 
"  I  Undertake  to  rid  you  of  the  Assembly,  if  such  be  your 
pleasure.  You  have  only  to  give  me  the  order,  and  I  will 
answer  for  the  rest."  Fouchfe  delighted,  wrote  the  order  in- 
stantly at  M.  de  Talleyrand's  table,  and  gave  it  to  M.  Decazes, 
congratulating  him  on  his  assurance. 

The  young  prefect  immediately  retired,  and  calling  together 
at  his  house  a  few  trustworthy  National  Guards,  whose  Royalist 
principles  were  known  to  him,  directed  them  to  assemble 
during  the  night  the  National  Guards  of  their  respective 
legions  on  whom  they  could  depend,  and  to  take  possession 
before  daybreak  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  the  door:fi 
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of  which  they  should  close  against  the  deputies  in  the  name 
of  the  King's  government. 

This  order  was  executed  with  the  seal  which  public  opinion 
and  the  coming  triumph  of  a  new-born  govemment  aiwajs 
impart  to  its  pcurtisans  in  France.  The  deputies,  on  arriving 
at  daybreak  the  next  morning  at  the  gates  of  their  palace, 
found  them  closed  against  them,  and  all  entrance  forbidden. 
They  retired  murmuring,  some  to  save  appearances,  othen 
from  honourable  feeling,  and  a  few  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  people,  who  no  longer  recognised  in  them  either  Napoleonu 
or  the  Kepublic,  or  the  country,  but  a  few  orators^  mad  tar 
aimless  discussion  upon  ruins,  only  responded  to  their  imrmiiif 
by  the  most  perfect  indifference. 

XXXI. 

Lafayette  owed  to  his  name  and  his  past  career  a  mora 
personal  and  striking  protest.  This  he  endeavoured  to  make 
by  extending  his  arms  and  haranguing  the  people  in  front  of 
the  railing.  The  people,  who  knew  him  no  longer,  were  as 
deaf  to  his  voice  as  the  gates.  ■  Everything  waa  ahut  against 
him  during  this  short  aspiration  for  a  great  part  which  he  had 
attempted  to  resume.  After  having  detested  NapoleoOt  b^R 
one  of  the  first  to  welcome  the  return  of  the  ^oorbona  in 
Id  14,  and  to  salute  the  Count  d^Artois  at  the  Tuilciries,  he  bad 
abandoned  those  princes  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  been  a 
candidate  for  election  ^to  the  Chamber  of  Representadvea. 
Suspicious  of  Napoleon,  though  he  had  allowed  him  to  take 
the  sceptre  and  the  sword  after  the  30th  of  March,  he  had 
exasperated  the  Chamber  against  the  dictator,  and  watched  for 
the  moment  of  his  weakness  to  assist  in  dragging,  hi^i  dojvn. 
Waterloo  afforded  him  this  opportunity,  and  he  had  aeisad 
upon  it  with  a  bitterness  of  hatred  which  did  not  sufficiently 
respect  misfortune.  Disappointed  since  the  abdication  in  his 
hope  of  directing  the  new  government,  and  of  being  the 
arbiter  between  a  restoratiiMi  and  liberty,  he  had  been  eqna|ly 
disappointed  in  his  attempt  at  negociation  in  the  name  of  tile 
Chamber  with  the  allied  sovereigns.    On  returning  to  jBvJf 
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he  asserted  that  Sebastiani  and  himself  had  obtained  from  the 
allies  the  free  choice  of  a  monarch  who  should  be  agreeable  to 
France.  He  had  a  longing,  it  is  said,  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
as  an  additional  deviation  from  the  monarchical  principle,  and 
as  an  additional  degradation  of  royalty,  which  he  had  all  his 
life  endeavoured  to  weaken,  without  having  the  frankness  and 
the  energy  to  suppress  it.  The  allies  gave  the  lie  efifectuallv 
to  thift  pretended  negociation  by  sweeping  away  the  CuanitMr, 
and  unanimously  installing  the  Bourbons  in  the  Toileries. 
La&yette  finding  no  echo  amongst  the  people,  silently  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  and  witnessed  in  the  evening,  obscure  and  un- 
perceived,  the  expulsion  of  a  representative  body  which  he  had 
agitated,  and  the  ruin  of  a  cause  which  he  had  disarmed  in 
disarming  Napoleon. 

Fouch^  alone  triumphed  of  all  those  men  who  had  disap- 
peared, some  amidst  their  conspiracies,  others  in  their  fanati- 
eism — the  latter  in  their  ambition,  the  former  in  their  incon 
sistency,  but  all  in  their  incapacity.  Nothing  remained  to 
them  but  murmurs,  which  Fouch6  braved ;  for,  having  no  con- 
science, he  had  no  remorse. 

Camot,  on  hearing  that  Fouch6  was  minister  of  police  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  that  he  was  directed  to  draw  up  with  his 
own  hand  lists  of  exile  against  his  accomplices  and  colleagues, 
presented  himself  at  his  audience.  He  bestowed  on  him-  a 
look  in  which  was  fully  expressed  the  contenipt  of  a  sincere 
heart  for  the  success  of  political  knavery,  and  making  use  of 
that  rough  old  revolutionary  familiar  style  of  which  these  twa 
Bepublicans  had  contracted  the  habit  in  the  convention, 
"^'here  am  I  to  go  to,  traitor?'*  he  demanded  of  him. 
'*  Where  thou  wilt,  fool!"  replied  Fouche.  He  probably 
respected  Camot  sufficiently,  or  despised  him  too  much,  to 
include  him  in  the  list  of  proscriptions. 

This  little  dialogue,  trae  or  false,  is  at  least  historical     It 
admirably  qualified  a  government  composed  of  an  able  and 
ounniug  man,  and  one  simple   and  deceived.     Fouch^  MM. 
tarnished — Camot  was  judged. 
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I. 

Thus  finished  the  hundred  days  of  Bonaparte*s  second 
Empire,  commenced  by  an  armed  descent,  in  profound  peac«» 
upon  the  shores  of  his  country ;  triumphing  by  the  sedactioa 
and  by  the  sedition  of  the  army ;  tarnished  by  the  treason 
of  some  chiefs ;  prosecuted  through  the  humiliating  submission 
of  the  nation  to  the  army ;  weakened  by  th^  indifforenoe. 
the  disaffection,  or  the  indignation  of  all  good  citizens ;  ruined 
by  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  and  the  aimihilation  of  that  heroio 
but  culpable  army;  finished  by  the  indecision  of  Napolooiiv 
and  by  his  abdication,  yielded  too  soon,  or  too  late  to  tilt 
eagerness  of  the  Chambers ;  made  use  of  and  sold  xc  ths 
Bourbons,  without  conditions  for  liberty,  by  the  ambitioo  of 
Fuuche.  and  the  inaction  of  his  colleagues ;  finally  dishonouiil 
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by  a  second  inyasion  of  Europe,  and  by  the  temporary  sub- 
jection of  the  soil  of  the  country  by  foreign  powers. 

Such  was  this  second  Empire,  a  short  and  deplorable 
parody  on  the  first.  Such  for  France  was  the  result  of  this 
attempt  of  its  ancient  chief  ri  gainst  its  repose,  its  indepen- 
dence, and  its  safety.  In  undertaking  it, '  Napoleon  showed 
but  little  solicitude  for  his  country,  which  had  only  to  risk 
itself  for  his  cause,  little  care  for  his  fame  which  could  only 
suffer,  and  little  acquaintance  with  history,  which  never  begins 
again.  His  landing  at  Cannes  was  a  crime  against  his  country ; 
his  march  upon  Paris  was  a  heroism  and  a  triumph,  but  it 
was  the  heroism  of  selfishness,  and  the  triumph  of  sedition. 
The  preparations  for  war  were  indolent,  undecided,  and  em 
barrassed  by  that  hesitation  between  the  part  of  a  dictator 
aifd  that  of  a  constitutional  prince,  the  restorer  of  the  people's 
sovereignty.  The  campaign  was  a  bold  one,  the  battle  des- 
perate but  successive,  piecemeal,  without  unity,  and  devoid 
of  the  light  of  genius.  By  not  risking  all,  as  Ney  and  the 
aspect  of  the  battle  urged  him  to  do,  he  lost  all.  Defeat 
dethroned  him  at  once  at  the  frontier  and  in  his  capital.  The 
menaces  in  the  Assembly  of  Representatives  were  rash ;  his 
concessions  forced ;  his  resignation  of  the  Empire  humiliating ; 
his  retreat  to  Malmaison  inexplicable  in  a  man  who  knew  what 
fortune  was ;  his  offers  of  service  puerile  ;  his  flight  to  the  sea- 
coast  tardy ;  his  embarkation,  suspended  to  await  impossibilities 
with  one  foot  on  the  ocean,  was  chimerical.  His  surrender  on 
board  an  enemy's  vessel,  .without  having  made  conditions,  was 
madness ;  his  captivity,  written  beforehand.  Every  thing  with 
him,  during  this  period  of  his  life,  is  marked  with  symptoms 
of  decay  and  blindness,  except  his  march  on  Paris,  the  most 
intrepid  and  the  most  personal  of  all  his  campaigns.  He 
rushed  forward,  ^rithout  looking  before  or  behind  him,  towards 
the  throne.  But  from  the  moment  he  had  attained  it  he 
staggered  at  the  difficulties  he  had  dared,  and  he  precipitated 
himself  in  order  to  descend  from  them.  This  caprice  of  ennui^ 
of  heroism,  and  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  cost 
Fiance  more  than  two  thousand  millions  of  francs,  in  anna 
ments,  tributes,  »nd  war  indemnities  to  Europe ;  the  insuiL 
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rection — first  and  &tal  example  of  her  army  against  the  laws, 
the  honour  of  her  generals  and  of  her  marshals — forgetdng 
their  oaths  to  their  country  in  their  reluctant  concession  to 
the  military  popularity  of  one  man,  the  last  veteran  army 
which  remained  to  her  from  the  invasion  of  1814,  her  fame 
as  a  nation  invincihle  on  the  field  of  battle — the  spell  of  her  gloij, 
her  frontiers  restricted  by  the  sword  of  the  conquerors^  her  soil 
invaded,  her  cities  at  the  mercy  of  foreigners,  her  capital  pro 
fismed,  her  monuments  despoDed  by  reprisals,  her  provinces  and 
strongholds  occupied  for  three  years  until  the  liquidation  of 
her  ransom,  and  finally,  the  disarming  and  dbbanding  of  the 
remains  of  Waterloo !  It  cost,  in  addition,  the  goverament 
of  the  Bourbons  which  had  the  succession  of  these  disasters* 
the  independence,  the  freedom,  and  the  popularity  of  tha 
throne,  which  has  been  unjustly  accused  of  the  consequeqpes 
of  the  crime  of  this  second  invasion.  The  King  must  have 
had  great  courage,  or  a  great  thirst  of  dominion,  to  accept 
a  throne  and  a  people  buried  under  so  many  ruins. 

There  never  was,  perhaps,  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
France  more  desperate,  more  humiliating,  and  more  grievoos 
for  the  country,  than  these  hundred  days,  and  the  period 
that  immediately  followed  them.  Country,  monarchy,  liberty, 
honour  of  the  army,  patriotism  of  the  people,  character  d  the 
Chambers,  public  finances,  and  glory  of  arms — all  suffered, 
even  to  the  national  honour.  A  terrible  lesson  to  the  soldiery 
who  dare  all,  and  still  more  terrible  to  the  people  who  allow 
eveiy  thing  to  be  dared  against  them  by  tliese  tribunes  of 
glory.  France  had  not  made  hersalf  i?espected  by  her  army 
on  the  20th  March,  and  both  France  and  th9  army  paid  m 
their  fault;  the  one  by  the  loss  of  its  blood,  apd  of  its  do- 
mination, the  other  by  the  loss  of  its  dignity,  and  of  its  inith 
pendence.  '"'"  • 

II. 

It  was  under  these  melancholy  circumstances  that  theBng 
again  entered  Paris.  Therefore,  whether  out  of  shame  ftir 
his  people,  or  the  apprehdnsion  of  his  ministers  of  ATmrittg  g 
desperate  oomwotion  md  of  subjecting  the  Eing  to  penondl 
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cbKDgeis  from  the  bulls  or  the  poignards  of  some  desperate 
fanatic  of  the  Empire,  his  entrance  into  the  capital  was  not 
annoaneed  by  the  cannon  of  the  forts  and  of  the  foreign 
troops,  YmtH  the  moment  he  was  passing  through  the  faubourgs 
and  the  boulevards  to  enter  hi^  palace.  M.  Decazes,  dreading 
the  faubourg  St.  Denis,  which  had  been,  with  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  one  of  the  most  tumultuous  strongholds  of  the  fedires, 
had  ooimselled  the  King  to  enter  by  Clichy  towards  the  close 
of  the  day. 

^No,'*  replied  Louis  XVIII.,  alluding  to  the  nocturnal 
entiy  of  Napoleon  on  the  20th  of  March ;  "  I  wish  to  pass 
dirough  Paris  in  open  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  country. 
When  they  isee  their  King  in  France,  there  are  no  more 
leaguers  r* 

•  III. 

The  King  accordingly  entered  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
In  spite  of  all  the  government  precautions  to  misdirect  the 
multitude,  it  was  immense  on  his  passage.  All  catastrophes 
are  a  solace  for  the  people.  The  party  of  Napoleon,  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  men  of  the  court  and  m)Bn  of  the  camp, 
had  ^iisappeaared  four  days  before,  having  either  followed  the  army 
of  the  Loire,  or  shut  themselves  up  in  their  hotels,  awaiting 
the:iiievitable  event,  and  negociating  with  Fouche  for  their 
amnesties,  their  dignities^  and  their  fortunes.  The  people,  who 
had  at  first  been  enthusiastic  at  the  miraculous  return  of  their 
Emperor,  and  by  their  acclamations  accomplices  of  the  military 
sedition  of  the  20th  of  Mardi,  had  no  longer  recognised  either 
the  army  in  its  defeat,  or  tbe  Emperor  in  his  indecision,  in  his 
fli^it  upon  Paris,  in  his  immobility  at  the  Elys6e,  in  his  abdi- 
cation, and  in  his  careless  retreat  at  Malmaison.  His  popu- 
larity  was  exhausted,  and  there  only  remained  amongst  the 
masses  resentment  for  so  mloiy  deceptions,  and  grief  for  the 
eoontfy  and  the  capital,  delivered  by  a  single  battle  into  the 
lumdi  of  foreigners.  The  nobles  and  the  citizens  in  mass, 
Ike  first  through  Idve  for  the  Bomrbons,  and  as  a  retaliation 
Anr  th^  defeat  of  the  20th  of  March,  the  latter  through  a 
ivre  %blr  peace,   for  their  hosinest,  and  for  their  secnrky, 
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had   only  one  heart  to  recall,   to  look  upon,  and  to  cheer 

Lotus  xnii. 

In  his  short  reign,  so  uiihi^>pilj  interrapted,  this  prinoe 
had  not  had  time  to  render  his  government  m^pular.  Hk 
reign  had  been  cut  short  br  the  Tiolence  of  the  fionaputiits 
at  the  commenGement  of  its  hopes.  Those  hc^ies  lerived 
with  his  return.  An  imprecation,  almost  unanimous,  mis 
uttered  against  Napoleon  alone,  his  family,  his  coortierB,  aood 
his  soldiers,  for  the  calamities  of  the  conntrr.  This  impvaea* 
tion,  which  as  yet  no  one  diired  to  vent  in  reprisals  against  the 
civil  or  military  conspirators  of  the  hundred  days,  was  poured 
out  in  acclamations  and  emotions  for  the  Bourbons.  The 
white  flag,  which  had  been  hoisted  since  morning  as  a  signal  of  m 
peace  on  the  pavilion  of  the  Tuileries,  had  set  flying  in  an 
instant  a  million  of  flags  of  the  royal  colour  from  all  th#win- 
dows  of  the  faubourgs,  and  of  the  streets  and  squares  which 
the  cort^e  was  to  pass  through.  All  Paris  seemed  spontane 
ously  to  decorate  itself  with  the  banner  of.  the  lilies.  This 
time,  at  least,  the  impulse  was  not  given  by  some  itinerant 
groups  of  lioyalists,  nor  favoured  by  Fouch^ :  thU  minister, 
on  the  contrary,  wished  to  cool  down  the  royal  reception,  to 
exaggerate  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bourbons  the  repugnanee  and 
irritations  of  Paris.  But  the  enthusiasm  for  peace  sirept 
away  these  vain  precautions  of  cunning.  The  King  Fetomed 
on  this  occasion,  still  more  than  in  1814,,.  as  a  reparatJon  ftr 
some,  as  a  repentance  for  others,  as  a  salvation  for  all. 

IV. 

The  National  Guai*d,  which  had  been  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Dessolles,  formerly  one  of  Morean's 
generals,  who  was  beloved  by  the  army,  and  agreeable  to  the 
Bourbons,  by  the  antipathy  which  the  men  of  this  party  bore 
to  the  Empire,  lined  with  their  neutral  and  pacific  hajoiMrta 
U)e  streets  through  which  the  King  was  to  pass.  InQomei^ 
able  ci>lumus  of  unarmed  citizens,  of  royalist  youtha,  and  of 
artisans,  succeeded  each  other  in  tlie  foubourg  St, 
rushing  spontaneously  forward  to  meet  Louis  XVIU.* 
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cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi !"  and  with  the  popular  song  of  "  Viva 
Henri  IV. !"  .  These  people,  by  their  concurrence,  their  masses, 
and  their  demonstrations,  seemed  as  if  they  wished  to  hide 
from  their  prince,  and  to  hide  from  themselves,  the  aspect  ot 
foreign  armies,  whose  appearance  humbled  and  saddened  his 
return.  They  wished  to  prove  that  between  the  King  and 
Paris  there  had  only  been  ope  man  and  his  satellites ;  and 
that  wiien  once  this  man  had  disappeared,  and  his  army  had 
withdrawn,  the  people  and  dieir  King  would  embrace,  by  the 
national  impulse  of  a  father  towards  his  children,  and  of  chil- 
dren towards  their  parent.  The  population  of  Paris,  so  cold, 
so  silent,  and  so  absent  on  the  20th  of  March,  revenged  them- 
selves now  for  that  day,  and  protested,  though  too  late,  against 
the  oppression  which  the  army  had  made  them  suffer. 

V. 

At  Uiree  o'clock  the  King  appeared  at  the  barrier  St 
Denis.     He  was  accompanied  by  the  Count  d*Artois  on  horse 
back  at  one  door  of  his  carriage,  and  the  Duke  de  Berry,  his 
nephew,  at  the  other,  and  surrounded  by  Marshals  Marmont, 
Oudinot,   Victor,   Macdonald,    Gouviou   St.    Cyr,   the    Duke 
de  Feltre,  and  Generals  Maisou,  Villatte,  and  Dessolles,  some 
of  them   companions  of  his  short  exile  at  Ghent,  the  others 
having  remained  faithful  to  their  duty  and  their  oaths  during 
the  interregnum.     The  military  household  of  the  King  and 
the  princes,  the  royal  guards,  the  musketeers,  and  the  light 
dragoons  of  the  guard,  the  royal  volunteei's,  and  the  grena- 
diers of  La  Rochcjaquelin,  which  formed  the  little  army  of  the 
prince  at  Alost,  and  which  was  increased  and  re-formed  on  the 
King's  route,  since  his  return  to  France,  marched  in  his  rear, 
saluting  the  National  Guard,  composed  of  their^  friends,  their 
fathers,  and  their  brothers,  and  saluted  by  them  in  return,  as 
guests  impatiently   expected  at  the  national   hearth.     This 
escort,  entirely  French,  imparted  to   this  return  at  least  a 
national   aspect.     It  was  neither  the  foreigner  nor  the  civil 
war   which  triumphed   in  this   enibracing  of  Paris   and   th 
Bourbons.     This  time  they  were  voluntary  exiJes,  who  had  net 
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drawn  their  swords  against  their  conntiy,  but  who,  remoTed' 
from  it  for  a  moment  by  their  fidelity,  received  its  recompense 
in  the  free  and  cordial  reception  of  the  people,  freed  from  the 
compression  of  the  army.  The  reception  of  the  King  in  1814 
had  been  more  full  of  curiosity,  but  this  was  rej^ete  with 
emotion  and  sensibility.  Tears  rolled  down  many  faces ;  the^ 
had  been  so  unfortunate  on  both  sides,  that  they  were  now 
eager  to  repair  and  to  forget  the  common  disaster.  The  'King 
concealed  the  foreigner,  and  all  took  refuge  in  him,  once  Hkmo 
to  find  in  him  their  country. 

VI. 

Fouch6  had  recalled  to   the  prefecture  of  Paris  If.  de 
Chabrol,  a  man  of  solid  popularity,  the  same  who  had  presented 
to  Louis  XVIII.  the  keys  of  Paris  in  1814,  and  presided  orer 
the  city  during  the  first  restoration.     M  de  Chabrol,  altboogh 
a  magistrate  of  the  Empire,  had  had  sufficient  respect  "ifor 
himself  and  for  his  country  to  retire  with  the  Bourbons  on  the 
return  of  the   Emperor.     Fouche  was  desirous  that  M;  de 
Chabrol  should  insinuate  conditions  to  Louis  XVIII.,  in  the 
speech  he  was  to  deliver  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
that  he  should  give  advice  and  warning  to  the  monarch ;  bat 
M.  de  Chabrol  declined  so  ungracious  a  task,  at  such  a  moment. 
Were  not  the  defection,  the  flight,  the  exile,  the  blood  shed 
at  Waterloo,  the  return  into  the  invaded  provinces,  and  the 
capital  occupied  by  four  foreign  armies,  warnings  sufficiently 
eloquent  of  themselves  ?  and  was  it  becoming  to  sadden  still 
more  this  reconciliation  of  the  King  and  the  people  by  einister 
recollections  and  forebodings?     Was  it  necessary,  moraoVM; 
thus  to  invert  the  parts,  and  to  give  to  the  King  alooe  the 
appearance  of  doing  all  the  wrong,  when  the  people  and  the 
army  were,  at  least,  equally  reproachable  ?    Was  it  for  those, 
who  had  allowed  the  capital  and  the  throne  to  be  iuTadedbj 
Napoleon,  to  demand  reparation  from  Louis  XVIII.,  whom 
they  had  themselves  abafidoned,  dethroned,  and  proscribe  f 
M.  de  Chabrol,  on  the  contrary,  confined  himself  to  ennment' 
ing  the  calamities  which  the  hundred  days  of  lilouaparteli 
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presence,  and  of  the  absence  of  the  legitimate  government, 
liad  cost  the  countrj,  and  to  soliciting  for  all  errors  the  pardon 
contained  in  the  breast  of  a  king  and  of  a  father,  and  for  all  mis- 
fortunes the  forgiveness  and  consolation  necessary  to  repair  all. 
Louis  XVI II.,  with  a  propriety  which  was  the  gift  of  his 
nature,  and  the  inspiration  of  his  policy,  replied  without 
making  any  allusion  of  reproach  or  of  vengeance  to  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  city  of  Paris :  "I  did  not  leave  my  capital  but 
with  the  most  lively  grief,  I  return  to  it  with  emotion.  I  had 
but  too  well  foreseen  the  evils  with  which  it  was  threatened, 
and  I  am  come  back  to  prevent  and  to  repair  them." 

These  words  comprised  the  whole  situation.  There  was  a 
reproach  in  them,  but  sofi^ened  by  sorrow ;  a  promise  to  inter- 
vene between  France  and  the  enemy,  to  temper  victory  if 
possible ;  an  augury  of  good  government 

But  if  Louis  XVIII.  wished  to  soften  the  expression  of 
the  bitterness  and  humiliations  that  such  a  return  in  the  midst 
of  foreign  armies  inflicted  oh  the  nation,  he  would  not  too  com- 
plaisantly  dissemble  from  the  people  the  heavy  grief  and 
patriotic  resentment  which  he  experienced  in  passing  through 
his  capital  invaded,  and  his  provinces  conquered,  by  the  sedition 
of  some;  and  th^  weakness  of  all.  He  quickly  closed  the 
window  6f  his  carriage,  which  he  had  only  opened  to  listen  to 
the  prefect  of  Paris,  and  his  features,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
route,  assumed  a  majestic  and  impassible  expression,  in  which 
great  dignity  was  mingled  with  a  tinge  of  anger.  He  wished 
the  people  to  understand  that  he  had  returned  without  hatred, 
but  not  without  a  recollection  of  the  injury  that  had  been  done 
to  him.  He  effaced  the  tear  from  his  eyes,  the  smile  from 
his  lips,  and  all  appearance  of  royal  condscension  from  his 
gestures.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
implore  a  reception,  or  to  beg  for  the  throne ;  but  to  resume, 
with  a  full  right  and  a  rigid  authority,  a  reign  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  factions.  This  sentiment,  depicted  on  his 
visage,  was  understood  by  the  people,  who  love  pride  even 
against  themselves.  The  more  reserve  the  King  maintained 
in  his  demonstrations,  the  more  those  of  the  crowd  were  mul- 
tiplied and  affecting.    It  aj^eared  as  if  the  populatidh  bi^ 
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Paris  wished  to  pluck  from  his  heart  the  grief  which  closed  it» 
and  the  pardon  which  ought  to  spring  from  it. 

VII 

On  approaching  the  palace  bj  the  Carrousel,  the  triampbal 
entry  of  the  King  was  still  further  saddened  by  the  presence 
of  the  Prussian  troops,  who  were  encamped  in  the  courts  atid 
in  the  garden.  This  palace  of  a  people  resembled  the  prison 
of  Europe.  The  National  Guard  and  the  military  household  of 
the  King,  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  doors,  the  stair 
cases,  and  the  armories,  to  conceal  from  France,  and  from  its 
monarch,  the  mortification  of  seeing  a  royal  residence  in  the 
heart  of  the  capital,  guarded  by  soldiers  of  the  north.  The 
King  alighted  from  his  carriage  on  the  same  steps  from  which 
he  had  taken  his  departure  one  hundred  days  before,  by  the 
light  of  the  torches  which  had  illumined  his  flight ;  and  from 
which  Napoleon  had  been  lifted  the  day  after,  and  borne  to  the 
throne  in  the  arms  of  his  grenadiers.  He  was  received  there 
by  his  servants,  who  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  bedewed 
with  tears  of  joy  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  Conducted  by  them 
to  the  balcony  of  the  hall  of  the  marshals,  which  looks  on  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  he  received  there,  in  the  unanimous 
and  impassioned  cries  of  an  innumerable  multitude,  the  wel- 
come due  to  his  return,  and  a  touching  reparation  for  his  exile. 
These  acclamations,  renewed  at  eveiy  gesture  he  made,  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  daylight  retained  the  King  and  the 
Princes  at  the  windows  of  the  palace. 

The  delirium  of  this  select  crowd,  principally  composed  of  the 
noble,  rich,  and  citizen  population  of  the  aristocratical  quarter 
acyacent  to  the  palace,  rose  to  the  forgetfulness  of  all  propriety 
and  national  dignity.  The  rejoicings,  like  the  excesses,  of  a 
people  are  often  characterized  by  extravagance.  The  songs, 
the  cries,  the  tears,  the  gestures  of  this  multitude  no  longer 
sufficing  to  express  their  fanaticism,  they  imitated  the  example 
of  savage  hordes ;  men  and  women  of  the  most  elevated  rank, 
and  bearing  the  most  historical  names  of  France,  were  seen 
forming,  like  the  Israelites  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant* 
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drdes  and  Bacchmwlum  groiqw,  and  daocmg,  hand  in  hand,  by 
the  light  of  torches,  before  the  ffing  and  his  ooort.  Eireiy 
time  that  the  prince,  who,  though  pleased,  ifas  jet  neaij 
of  these  demonstrations,  retired  from  the  bakxmj  to  eoi^r 
with  Ins  ministers-  and  offioers,  he  ivas  recalled  bj  ^■^^^♦^i 
Yooiferations,  to  witness  some  new  freaks  oi  madness  indicative 
of  the  pnblic  joy.  The  King  himself,  carried  away  by  the 
eneigy  of  these  appeals,  and  by  the  thousands  of  hands  raised 
towards  him,  was  forced  to  descend  to  the  steps  of  the 
palace,  and  to  satisfy  by  a  closer  view  this  insatiable  thirst 
of  royalty. 

This  joy  was  saddening.  Reflecting  minds  did  not  recognise 
in  &ese  indecent  exhibitions  of  loyal  affection  of  the  elegant 
and  aiistocratic  society  of  Paris,  the  decorum  of  a  people  whose 
right- of  sovereignty  had  perished  on  the  20th  March,  their 
gloiy  at  Waterloo,  and  their  national  independence  the  day 
before  in  Paris.  A  sad  resignation,  a  welcome,  tender  and 
reparative,  but  silent  and  reserved,  had  been  more  worthy  of 
France  in  the  presence  of  her  King,  and  of  all  Europe  in  arms. 
But  there  was  a  retaliation  in  this  delirium ;  and  the  King, 
who  witnessed  it,  ought  to  have  reflected  that  the  parties  who 
indulged  in  such  joys  might  very  soon  brood  over  opposite 
scenes  of  v^igeance,  and  demand  of  him  gratifications  of 
hatred  which  he  might  have  some  difficulty  in  refusing  them. 


Vlll. 

His  first  night  was  disturbed  until  daybreak  by  the  tumults 
of  these  frantic  manifestations*  He  was  more  a  king  than 
ever,  for  he  was  king  of  the  hearts  of  the  people.  This  people, 
however,  was  no  longer  its  own  master,  but  delivered  a  second, 
time  to  the  invasion  and  the  vengeance  of  armed  Europe.  It 
was  necessary  at  once  to  appease,  to  disarm,  and  to  dismiss 
Europe,  and  to  govern  this  nation,  in  whose  bosom  the 
hundred  days  had  sown  the  seeds  of  division,  which  would 
make  of  the  second  restoration  no  longer  a  reign,  but  only  a 
party  and  a  combat. 
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The  King  deeply  felt  these  difficulties,  but  he  felt  aJim, 
with  a  most  penetiatiiig  intelligence,  the  advantages  whidi  his 
second  position  held  over  his  first. 

On  his  first  accession,  a  year  before,  he  was  unknown  to 
France.  He  had  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne, 
under  foeeign  patronage.     He  represented  in  the  imaginstioa 
of  France  a  regime  repudiated  and  superannuated,  irveooit-  ' 
cilaUe,  perhaps,  with    the    ideas    and  interests  whidi  faiA: 
sprung  up  since  his  emigration.     He  succeeded  a  hero  who 
had  intoxicated  France  with  the  glory  and  the  pride,  sf  hi»^:> 
conquests,  and  who  had  stumbled,  for  the  first  time,  hqm.  ' 
victory  and  the  throne.     The  army  of  this  conqueror,  depmsd 
of  its  chief,  but  unbroken  and  imposing  still,  was  an  empini  i- 
within  the  empire,  a  pretorian  people,  with  whom  it  was  indiat  * 
pensable  to  compound,  or  to  retire.     Its  chiefs^  dignitaries^, 
marshals,  generals,  officers,  senators,  and  even  its  oourtiei%  ' 
were  on  foot,  united  and  combined.     They  had  made  their  con':  . 
ditions  with  the  Restoration,  and  could  comnuuid-  or  constnw: 
it,  if  they  did  not  possess  it  altogether.    The  old  party  or  -tbs  • 
party  of  the  King,  was  only  received  in  their  suite  as  a  mariD:' 
of  jealous  grace  and  hospitality  by  the  surviving  party  of  4he  =  • 
empire.     These  two  parties  contended  for  the  a8oendanc3|L:iai 
the  palace,  for  favours,  public  employments,  and  -"posts  in  ikm  * 
army.     To  give  a  supremacy  to  the  royalists  was  to  aliensli 
the  ambitions  of  the  court,  the  camps,  and  the  administrations 
of  Bonaparte ;   to  give  a  pre-eminence  to  the  BonapartistSt 
was  to  estrange  the  friends  of  iancient  royalty,  and  to  excite 
a  cry  of  ingratitude  amongst  the  high  nobility,  the  church, 
the  emigrants,  and  throughout  idl  Europe^     In  this  pbsitidQ 
of  the  King  in  1814  there  were  snares  and  abysses  whidnit  *' 
was  almost  impossiUe  to  shun.    In  some  respects  he  only.faieM'  ■ 
a  power  of  attorney  from  the  empire :  he  was  a  sort  of  vioarqj' 
of  the  revolution,  a  tolerated  arbiter  between  the  parties;  be  ' 
was,  of  himself,  only  a  conciliator,  a  landlord  of  the  eoontiy^ 
he  was  not  master,  he  was  not  king. 
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IX. 

The  thanderbolt  of  the  20th  March  had  struck  his  throne, 
it  was  true,  hot  it  had,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  a  light  upon 
the  position.     It  had  distinctly  separated,  by  a  bold  and  irre- 
concilable aggression,  the  Royalist   and  Napoleon  elements. 
It  had  done  more :  it  had  thrown  back  upon  the  King*s  side, 
through  reprobation  of  the  attempt  of  the  20th  March,  and 
through  resentment  fbr  the  national  calatii{t9es,<-^the  conse- 
quences of  that  attempt, — the  opinion  of  the  masses,  until 
dien  indifferent  and  undecided.     The  King  who  had  only  been 
tolerated,  or  accepted  in   1814,  was  implored  for  now,  and 
received  with  acclamations  by  the  almost  unanimous  voiee  of 
the  nation.     He  alone  could  now  effectually  throw  himself 
between  France  vanquished,  and  Europe  provoked.     The  ser- 
vices which  he  alone  could  render  consecrated  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation.     He  was  innocent  of  its  misfortuties ;  he  had 
not  called  bac^  Bonaparte,  he  lyul  not  called  in  the  foreigners. 
Europe  had  armed  of  her  own  accord,  for  her  own  safety,  and 
not  for  the  cause  of  this  king,  to  whose  fate  it  was  indifferent. 
He  had  not  excited  civil  war  in  France ;  he  had  not  retired 
into  Vendee,  raising  after  him  one  half  of  his  kingdom  against  '- 
the  other.     He  had  taken  shelter  in  Belgium,  where  he  re- 
mained  at  the  disposal  of  events  and  of  his  people,  an  afflicted 
and    powerless,  but  disarmed  spectator  of  the  struggle  of 
Bonaparte  with  Europe.     Bonaparte  had  fallen  again,  undisr'  '■ 
the  weight  of  his  own  fault,  and  of  his  own  impotence.     A 
national  cry  of  distress  had  recalled  Louis  XVIII.  to  Paris, 
to  repair  the  ruins  accumulated  by  his  antagonist.     The  army 
had  refused  to  defend  the  nation,  which  its  defection  had  given 
over  to  the  foreigner ;  the  Chambers  closed,  no  longer  repre- 
sented anything  but  sl  iaucdan  vanquished  and  discredited  by 
its  defeat ;  the  country,  of  itd  own  full  and  free  will,  gave  itself 
to  the  King.     It  was  less  a  reign  t]^an  a  dictatorship  of  public 
safety  which  this  situation  of  affairs  conferred  upon  the  monarch. 
He  found  in  it  the  right  of  withdrawing  his  'coiifidence  from 
the  men  who  had  deceived  him  in  so  \mie&jd<Bi  axii  f^^  • 
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A  msmKT.  HiS  oooli  bs  :h«  fr^^si  rf  his  3^?»i5.  the  King  of 
his  ^rwaaofA.  ti:«  AbsolTS^  «r:er  ::  ixni-Wu  uad  bo  longer  the 
emUuTKKd  ii«:?>K4i:T  i>*r»'»e=  :t:  -sizjs^s.  In  -ine  void,  he 
had  compooDded  in  l7l4,  vbiLe  in  i  ^15  sc  vss  going  to  rei^ 
Time  montht  of  gnef  azad  exile  h&i  given  him  ihe  snbsumea 
of  power,  of  vindi  hicbeno  he  fasd  ohit  imA  the  simdov. 

X. 

Two  d«DgerB  alone,  sdn  howeTer.  in«Tiaced  him :  theexi{ge»-' 
ciee,  dirested  of  all  shame,  of  Tictonons  Eoiope.  which  ahdlter-^' 
ing  its  ligTiurB  and  its  ^>olialions  mider  the  name  of  the  Kin^'- 
woold  thos  aaaociate  this  name  in  the  mind  of  the  eouniiy 
with  the  resentment  of  a  oonqaered  nation  against  the  foreigner^ 
and  the  requirements,  deToid  of  all  discretion,  of  the  RojaHrt 
party,  impolitic  and  retrograding,  of  the  emigration,  lih 
presented  in  his  oonrt  bj  the  Count  d'Artois,  his  brotlwr, 
and  in  the  Chamber  and  the  proTinces  bj  the  nobili^ 
and  the  clergy,  whose  exclusiTe  influence  was  dreaded  faj 
the  country.  But  he  hoped  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
first  of  these  difficulties  through  the  patronage  of  England, 
through  the  friendship— cooled  but  easily  regained— of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  and  through  the  consummate  ability  of  If. 
de  Talleyrand ;  and  he  hoped  to  prevent  the  second  by  the  to- 
moval  of  M.  de  Blacas,  by  the  confidence  bestowed  apmt 
Fouch^— a  sacrifice  of  which  the  nation  was  his  witness- 
finally,  by  that  personal  diplomacy,  and  by  thai  proverbial 
dom  with  which  his  years  had  gifted  him.  He  had  a  strong 
belief  in  his  own  ability;  be  had  the  instinct  of  govern- 
ing in  difficult  times,  as  he  had  the  ambition  natural  to  his 
high  rank.  A  spectator  and  a  victim  of  revolutions,  by  which 
he  had  been  long  tried  and  tossed  about;  a  witness  of  the 
faults  and  the  ruin  of  his  brother  Louis  XVI.,  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  the  political  incapacity  of  his  other  brother,  the 
Count  d'Artois,  governing  his  two  nephews  and  his  niece  by 
the  ascendancy  of  understanding,  of  age,  and  of  the  thronOt 
he  thought  himself  certain  of  making  all  parties  feel  his  in- 
flMiW«  tuperiohty,  of  restraining  Kome  and  intimidating  othen. 
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Richelieu  and   Mazarin  in  one  man,  but  Richelieu  without 
craelty,  Mazarin  without  baseness,  and  both  in  a  king. 

Such  was  the  opinion  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  of  others  and 
of  himself;  and  this  opinion  was  not  without  excuse  in  his 
nature,  and  in  his  intelligence.  He  had  the  foremost  quality 
of  a  king :  he  affected  to  belieye  in  the  divinity  of  his  right, 
•od  he  had  the  most  perfect  belief  in  himself. 

XI. 

But  although  the  second  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  second 
abatement  ot,  France  had  wonderfully  smoothed  for  the  King 
the  difficulties  of  reigning ;  and  although  France,  to  raise  her- 
self again  from  the  20th  March,  had  only  to  choose  between 
•Ae  Bourbons  and  destruction,  something  betrayed,  even  in 
tiieir~X€call,  the  incompatibility  which  existed  since  1780  be- 
twieen  renovated  France  and  the  dynasty  of  the  old  regime. 
Loqia  XYIII.  returned  to  the  palace  of  his  fathers,  but  he 
retonied  to  it  supported  on  one  side  by  a  secularised  bishop, 
married,  a  deserter  from  his  church,  a  negociator  of  the  revo- 
lution in  '92,  a  minister,  a  favourite,  and  it  may  be,  even  an 
accomplice,  of  Napoleon ;  and  supported  on  the  other  side  by 
a  VBgicide,  just  revolted  from  the  Emperor,  and  who  only 
opencKl  the  doors  of  his  palace  to  the  King  on  the  condition 
of  diasing  from  it  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and  making  the 
lerolution  still  reign  there  under  his  name. 

M.  de  Blacas  being  removed,  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  con- 
sidered necessary  by  the  King  to  present  the  guarantees  of  the 
reyolution  in  his  council,  sufficiently  told  which  was  the  con- 
queror, which  the  conquered,  of  the  old  or  of  the  modern  spirit, 
even  upon  a  soil  occupied  and  governed  by  a  million  of  ene- 
mies. These  two  men  placed  by  destiny,  as  a  living  derision 
on  either  side  of  the  legitimate  prince,  humbled  his  triumph. 
They  resembled  the  ancient  insulters  placed  behind  the  Roman 
ovations  to  remind  the  conqueror  that  he  was  a  man,  and  the 
King  that  he  was  amnestied.  Louis  XVIII.  had  intelligence 
enough  to  comprehend  this  symbol,  pride  enough  to  resent  it, 
tmbi^ioii  enough  to  endure  it,  and  wisdom  enough  to  int^drpret 
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it  in  his  new  reign.     His  connd]  opened  in  fais  presence  th^- 
following  day. 

XII. 

Three  men  were  already  conspiring  against  one  another 
in  this  council  of  the  rojal  government,  associating  together 
for  a  moment  through  a  necessity  which  counterfeited  the  eoii^" 
cord  of  ideas:    M.  de  Talleyrand  against  Fouche,  Fouch^ 
against  Talleyrand,  and  the  King  against  them  both.     M.  de 
Talleyrand  had  too  much  natural  penetration  not  to  understand 
that  by  introducing  Fou^h^  into  the  King's  council  he  had  taten 
this  minister  in  the  snare  of  his  ambition,  and  that  the  8candlA^''= 
attached  to  his  position  must  engulf  him  before  long.     Hb  ' ' 
therefore  left  it  to  time  to  rid  him  of  his  rival. 

Fouch6,  in  fact,  in  forcing  himself  into  the  King*8  mkaaiiijf- 
after  his  return,  had  shown  a  giddiness  of  ambition  wliioli 
betokened  in  him  more  of  the  mania  of  importance  than  of  the 
true  genius  of  circumstances.     His  part,  in  whatever  view  it 
may  be  regarded,  ought  to  have  finished  as  soon'  as  he  should' 
have  replaced  the  King  upon  the  throne.  As  a  great  personage, 
secluded  from  public  afiairs,  and  decorated  with  some  vain' 
title  without  functions,  or  a  distinguished  embassy  in  a  distant 
court,  he  might  have  fittingly  terminated  his  career.     His  ' 
recompense  lay  in  the  gratification  of  self-love,  which  his  supe- 
riority in  boldness  and  intrigue  had  given  him  in  three  epocha: 
pro-consul  under  the  convention,  minister  under  the  destroyer  of 
the  Republic,  arbiter  of  two  reigns,  and  master  of  two  revola 
tions  under  the  second  empire,  the  evil  genius  of  Napoleon,  the  ' ' 
moderator  of  the  crisis  of  the  20th  March,  the  restorer  of  thoae^' 
Bourbons  whom  be  had  disdained  and  proscribed,  necessary  to 
the  King  after  having  been  redoubtable  to  him,  a  man  retired 
from  the  scene  where  nothing  more  remained  to  play  but  histoijv 
But,  to  astonish  history  by  an  additional  boldness  of  inoon-' 
sistency,  he  wished  to  become  the  minister  of  the  Bourbona," 
without  a  transition  of  epoch  and  of  circumstances ;  the  Foochfi 
of  to-day  insolently  rejecting  his  revolutionary  costume,   and'-' 
turning  himself    round  in  his  court  finery  to  outface  th©*- 
Foodit  of  yesterday.    Not  only  did  this  indeceot  rt^MBOf^' 
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degrade  the  man,  and  left  no  other  alternative  in  looking 
at  him  than  laughter  or  indignation,  but  the  situation  he 
aspired  to  fill  was  impracticable  to  the  genius  even  of  insolence 
and  intrigue.  It  was  destined  in  a  few  dajs  to  crumble 
under  him. 

If  he  made  himself  agreeable  to  the  Bourbons  in  minister- 
ing to  their  resentments,  and  making  himself  the  instrument 
of  their  policy,  he  became  the  proscriber  of  his  own  accomplices, 
and  thus  lost  all  popularity  and  all  importance  in  the  revo- 
lutibnary  party.  On  the  other  hand,'  if  he  spared  the  revolution, 
the  Empire,  and  his  accomplices  of  1793,  and  of  the  20th  March, 
he  fell  instantly  under  the  suspcion  of  the  King  and  his. 
party.  In  either  of  these  hypotheses  he  was  lost.  He 
doubtless  flattered  himself  that  he  could  preserve  an  equi- 
librium between  the  two  factions  which  were  going  to  contend 
for  France;  to  goVem  the  court  party  by  the  intimidation 
of  that  of  the  army,  and  to  domineer  over  the  army  party 
by  frightening  it  with  the  party  of  the  court:  showing  to 
the  one  side  the  revolution  ready  to  break  forth  again,  to 
the  other  the  vengeance  of  the  Eoyalists  ready  to  annihilate 
them,  and  assuming  thus  the  appearance  of  constraining  all 
by  his  own  dexterity.  This  part  would  have  been  possible 
for  a  statesman  in  1814,  when  the  foreign  armies  had  retired, 
and  left  the  King  alone  and  unknown  in  the  presence  of  his 
people;  but  it  was  no  longer  so  in  1815,  when  the  allied 
powers,  present  and  in  armi^  arotmd  the  throne,  and  occupy- 
ing every  position  in  the  countiy;  answered  to  the  King  for 
the  submission  of  his  people,  and  the  immobility  of  the 
revolution.  These  powers,  did  not  allow  the  royalists  to 
dread  the  movements  of  public  opinion,  or  revolutionary  de- 
monstrations, whfle  encamped  for  several  years  upon  the 
soil ;  and  they  thus  broke  the  pretended  lever  of  Fouche  in 
his  hands.  The  King  had  evidently  tak^n  him  as  a  flag 
of  truce  for  the  moment  between  himself  and  the  remains  of 
the  Bonapartist  insurrection,  resolved  to  dismiss  him  im- 
mediately after  he  should  have  entered  his  capital,  disbanded 
the  army,  proscribed  the  gcdlty,  and  consolidated  his  throne 
beneath  his  feet 
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Bj  what  blindness  of  onderstanding  coold  a  man  so  in- 
telligent of  instinct,  and  so  experienced  in  reactions  as  Foiicli£ 
believe  in  the  gratitode  of  conrts,  in  bis  own  importance. 
and  in  the  durabilitj  of  the  power  of  a  judge  of  Louis  XVI 
in  the  palace  even  of  that  King,  and  in  the  midst  of  hit 
brothers,  of  his  nephews,  and  of  his  aTengers  ?  This  cannot 
be  explained  hj  anj  reasoning  of  a  sound  mind :  it  can  onlj 
be  explained  bj  that  giddiness  which,  at  certain  moments* 
seizes  upon  ambitious  men  as  upon  kings,  which  conceals 
from  their  ejes  what  all  the  woiid,  bj  their  side,  sees  clearij. 
which  catches  them  in  their  own  snares,  and  punishes  them 
bj  their  own  success.  Great  vices  have  no  more  the  privilege 
of  infallibility  than  great  virtues.  Men,  even  when  thej  are 
perverse,  are  still  men;  thej  stumble  in  their  intngues, 
deceived  by  their  cupidity,  as  the  best  stumble  in  their  can- 
dour, deceived  sometimes  by  their  virtues.  Every  thing 
finishes  for  all  by  a  decline  or  by  a  iJEill.  Such  is  the  law  of 
human  affiiirs :  only  that  posterity  elevates  some  in  its  esteem, 
and  leaves  others  illustrious  still,  but  illustrious  in  its  contempt. 
Such  was  Fouche. 

XIII. 

He  was  intoxicated  by  the  pride  of  his  triumph,  and 
continued  to  speak  of  the  King  with  a  lightness  and  disdain 
which  this  prince  could  not  be  ignorant  of,  as  if  he  took  a 
pleasure  in  humbling  his  master.  "All  that  the  Bourbons 
have  hitherto  done,"  he  would  say,  "  has  only  been  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  interests  and  glory  of  France.  They  wished  to 
place  the  counter-revolution  upon  the  throne;  they  still  wish 
it,  but  I  am  present !  I  shall  oppose  it  with  all  my  power. 
There  was  some  talk  of  substituting  a  foreign  prince  for 
them !  Well !  that  is  true.  A  foreign  prince,  an  Orleans,  a 
regency — there  is  nothing  which  the  constitutional  party  would 
not  rather  have  accepted  from  the  allied  powers  than  them, 
in  tliat  case,  at  least,  it  would  have  been  required  that  the 
rights  of  the  people  should  be  recognised.  They  speak  of 
civil  war!    If  it  broke  out,  the  Bourbons  would  only  have 
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in  sixty  departments  a  handfol  of  lojalists  to  oppose  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Dimw  firom  mj  words  whaterer  in- 
ference you  please,"  he  added,  defying  the  indiscretion  of 
his  interlocators ;   "  that  is  ^uite  indifiierent  to  me !  " 

He  thought  himself  sure  of  finding  again  in  a  nav 
Chamher  a  majority,  if  not  rerolutionaiy,  at  least  eoottitii- 
dona],  which  would  serre.  him  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
court:  a  Chamber  which  he  would  goTem  by  his  intrigues 
and  by  his  creatures,  as  he  had  done  the  Chamber  of  the 
hundred  days,  and  which  would  aid  him  in  intimidating 
the  royalists  and  goTeming  the  King  and  the  court. 

M-  de  Talleyrand,  who  had  occasion  for  the  same  sort 
of  bulwark  against  more  distant,  but  certain  misfortunes, 
with  which  he  felt  himself  menaced  by  the  spirit  of  the 
court,  without  haying  any  counterpoise  in  public  opinion, 
had  the  same  hopes  in  a  represeutation  of  the  countiy. 
These  two  ministers,  agreeing  in  this  common  interest,  im- 
mediately agitated  in  the  Eing*s  council  the  question  of  the 
prompt  couvocatiou  of  the  Chambers.  The  King  himself 
was  anxious  to  place  a  National  Assembly  hce  to  face  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  foreigners,  that  he  might  not  alone  bear 
the  responsibility  and  unpopularity  of  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
ransoms  of  the  country. 

XIV. 

To  preserve  the  existing  Chambers  would  be  to  capitulate 
with  the  revolution  and  with  the  empire.  To  recal  the 
Chambers  existing  in  1814,  and  expelled  by  the  20th  March, 
would  be  still  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  empire,  from 
which  they  emanated,  and  to  find,  amongst  the  deputies  and  the 
peers,  many  partisans  of  Napoleon  re-elected  after  the  SOth 
March,  and  who  had  participated  in  the  act  of  proscription 
against  the  Bourbons.  The  King  could  not  consent  to  replace 
with  his  own  hand  his  enemies  in  the  legislative  body,  and 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  altogether  military  and  imperialist 
In  the  absence  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  charter^  orders  in 
council  ruled  every  thing ;    with  the  condition,  however,  that 
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tbej  slionld  be  recognised  and  constitated  laws  of  the 
state  by  the  Chambers  themselves,  immediately  on  their  being 
assembled. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  of  1814,  was  maintained  for  all 
those  of  its  members  who  had  not  sat  in  Napoleon's  Chamber 
of  Peers  during  the  hundred  days.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  1814,  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  of  1815»wer8 
dissolved.  The  peerage  for  the  future  was,  in  spite  of  the 
King's  opposition,  declared  hereditaiy.  A  vain  institution  of 
feudal  and  aristocratic  England,  among  a  people  who  bad 
made  a  revolution  for  the  suppression  of  castes,  and  who  thus 
re-established  privileges  in  a  legislature  by  right  of  birth, 
and  not  by  right  of  royal  and  popular  election,  and  of  pezBoosI 
capacity ! 

Fouch^  and  M.  de  Talleyremd  saw  nothing  in  this  dis- 
position but  a  means  of  tying  up  the  hands  of  the  King 
beforehand,  and  of  preventing  future  ministers,  sold  to  tha 
court,  from  ruling  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  by  the  bait  of 
transmitting  the  peerage,  at  the  will  of  the  King,  from  fieither 
to  son.  Above  all,  they  saw  in  it  the  advantage  of  themselves 
nominating  the  new  peers,  of  choosing  them  from  the  men 
of  the  revolution,  or  of  the  empire,  and  of  thus  securing 
for  themselves  powerful  adherents  in  the  most  elevated  po- 
litical body  after  the  King.  The  King,  who  trembled  without 
cause  before  the  shade  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  dvil 
war,  with  which  Fouche  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  frightened 
him,  during  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  which  was  still  con- 
tested, yielded  every  thing.  He  thus  beforehtod  alienated 
a  part  of  his  prerogative  and  of  his  liberty. 

The  mode  of  electing  the  deputies  was  determined  bj 
other  orders  in  council.  The  electors  were  divided  into 
committees  of  departments,  and  committees  of  districts.  The 
district  committees  presented  *the  candidates  to  the  depart- 
mental committees,  who  chose  amongst  them  one  half  of  the 
deputies.  This  graduated  election  was  intended  to  ensure 
a  representation  at  once  more  local  and  more  general.  It 
was  a  pledge  of  notoriety,  and  of  presumed  capacity  required 
bj  the  law  from  the  representatives  of  the  countiy.     Property 
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and  taxation  always  constituted  the  tide  to  the  right  of 
electing  and  being  elected.  Taxation  to  the  amount  of 
800  francs,  was  the  qualification  for  the  departmental 
electors.  The  ministers,  to  flatter  the  army,  and  to  intro- 
duce a  new  element,  presumed  to  be  liberal  in  the  efectio'^s, 
bad  admitted  in  the  departmental  committees  the  men  who 
were  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  tbe 
dyil  and  military  militia  of  the  Emperor.  The  Chambers 
were  convoked  for  the  d4th  September. 

XV. 

The  French  troops  under  the  command  of  Daronst,  retired 
into  cantonments  behind  the  Loire,  mnrmnring  but  peaceable ; 
sowing  in  all  the  departments  they  passed  throogh  and 
occupied,  the  remorse  of  patriotism  and  of  Bonapartism,  ran- 
quished  and  proscribed  in  them.  The  populations  more  dis« 
tant  from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  more  indifferent  to  the 
dangers  which  bad  threatened  Paris,  attributed  to  the  King 
and  to  the  royalists,  the  reverses  and  the  rigours  of  which  they 
were  innocent. 

On  seeing  these  fine  regiments  still  unbroken,  atnd  whose 
numbers,  horses,  and  artillery  had  the  aspect  of  an  uncon* 
querable  force,  but  sad  and  condemned  to  inaction  by  treachery, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  country  could  not  understand 
that  those  thousands  of  soldiers,  intrepid  phalanxes,  still 
fervent  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  Emperor,  could  have  fled 
of  their  own  accord  before  the  armies  of  the  coalition,  though 
ten  times  superior,  and  thus  delivered  up  the  capital,  the 
throne,  and  the  soil  to  the  enemy.  They  believed,  or  affected 
to  believe,  that  this  capitulation  which  had  banished  the  army 
into  their  provinces,  was  a  cowardly  understanding  between 
the  Bourbons  and  the  foreigners,  and  an  expiation  for  the 
glory  of  France,  imposed  by  those  who  wished  to  debase  'it, 
to  make  little  of  and  disarm  it,  in  order  to  possess  it. 

Symptoms  of  military  insurrection  and  civil  agitation  broke 
out  under  the  footsteps  of  this  army  in  twenty  departmente. 
It  seemed  every  instant  ready  to  draw  on  the  populatkmsi  6f  • 
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to  allow  itself  to  be  drawn  on  by  tbem,  to  a  renewal  of  the 
war.     The  generals  were  in  correspondence  with  Paris. 

Davoust,  though  resolved  to  submit  to  necessity,  with 
difficulty  kept  his  generals  within  the  limits  of  their  duty. 
His  head  quarters  were  a  sort  of  military  government  nego- 
ciating  with  the  civil  government.  Privately  encouraged  in 
his  demands  by  the  insinuations  of  Fouche  and  his  friendfl, 
he  made  his  own  conditions  and  those  of  the  army.  He 
addressed  to  the  King's  government  demands,  through  tLe 
intervention  of  three  negociators  left  by  him  in  Paris  on 
his  retirement,  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the  army,  as  he 
would  have  discussed  the  separate  interests  of  a  province,  or 
of  an  empire  within  the  empire. 

These  three  generals  were  Gerard,  Kellermaim,  and  Haxo» 
all  three  feunous  for  their  talents  and  their  patriotism.  They 
transmitted  to  the  government  the  wishes  and  the  opinions 
of  the  army,  and  to  the  army  the  desires,  rather  than  the 
orders,  of  the  government.  They  mutually  watched  and  feared 
each  other,  obedience  was  negociated  for,  instead  of  being 
enforced.  Marshal  Davoust  resembled  one  of  those  Roman  gene- 
rals at  the  head  of  undecided  legions,  obedient  only  to  the 
order  which  they  themselves  had  imposed  upon  the  senate. 
In  reality,  however,  Davoust  submitted  to  play  this  part 
rather  than  solicited  it  Moved  by  the  misfortunes  of  bis 
country,  and  convinced  that  a  renewal  of  the  war,  though 
favourable  to  his  popularity  and  his  fame,  would  only  be  a 
prolongation  of  the  agony  of  France,  he  occupied  himself, 
while  saving  appearances,  but  with  sincere  self-denial,  in  paci- 
fying the  spirit  of  the  army,  and  calming  its  anger  by  con* 
cessions. 

XVI. 

His  orders  of  the  day  from  Orleans  and  Tours,  testified 
these  efforts  to  soothe  the  excitement  of  the  chiefs  and  the 
soldiers.  **The  commissioners,"  he  said  to  the  troops,  "  assure 
us  that  a  reaction  is  not  to  be  apprehended ;  that  passions  will 
be  kept  down,  men  respected,  and  principles  preserved ;  that 
there  vdll  be  no  arbitrary  dismissals  in  the  army,  and  th«ft 
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its  honour  will  be  shielded.  As  a  pledge  of  this,"  he  added, 
**  we  have  the  nomination  of  Marshal  St.  Cyr  to  the  ministry  of 
war;  and  that  of  Fouche  to  the  ministry  of  police.  These 
conditions  are  acceptable.  The  national  interest  ought  frankly 
to  unite  the  army  with  the  King.  This  interest  requires 
some  sacrifices ;  let  us  make  them  with  a  modest  energy.  The 
army  unbroken  and  united  will  become,  if  necessaiy,  the 
rallying  point  of  the  French,  and  even  of  the  royalists ! 
Let  us  unite;  let  us  press  together;  let  us  never  separate; 
let  us  be  French!  This  has  been,  as  you  know,  the  first 
wish  of  my  heart,  and  it  will  never  quit  me  but  with  my 
last  sigh ! " 

These  noble  words  were  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  the 
army,  which  began  to  feel  its  fault,  and  to  afflict  itself  for 
the  calamities  it  had  brought  upon  the  country.  It  responded 
to  them  by  a  great  act  of  repentance  and  submission,  trans- 
mitted to  the  commissioners,  by  the  generals  commanding 
divisions  and  by  the  commissioners  to  the  marshal,  to  be 
forwarded  by  him  to  the  King. 

"  Sire !  "  said  this  patriotic  manifesto  of  the  army  to 
the  throne :  *'  fall  of  confidence  in  your  generosity,  resolved 
to  prevent  civil  war  by  rallying  around  you*  and  of  recalling 
by  its  example  those  of  your  subjects  whom  circumstances 
may  have  alienated  from  you,  the  army  flatters  itself  that 
you  will  receive  its  submission  with  benevolence,  and  that, 
casting  a  veil  over  the  past,  you  will  not  close  your  heart 
to  any  of  your  children." 

lliis  act  did  honour  to  the  army,  and  moved  the  King 
and  all  France.  The  following  day  Marslial  Davoust,  ven- 
turing still  further,  imposed  upon  the  army  the  s|>ontaneous 
change  of  its  colours. 

"Soldiers,"  said  he,  /'it  remains  to  complete  the  act 
of  submission  that  you  have  just  made,  by  an  act  of  obedience, 
painful  but  necessary!  Hoist  the  white  flag!  I  know  that 
in  this  I  ask  of  you  a  great  sacrifice !  For  five-and-twenty 
years  we  have  all  stood  by  these  colours  which  we  have 
borne ;  but  this  sacrifice  is  demanded  of  us  by  the  interest 
of  our  country.    I  am  incapable,  soldiers,  of  giving  you  an 
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it  in  his  new  reign.     His  council  opened  in  his  presence  th6  - 
following  day. 

XII. 

Three  men  were  already  conspiring  against  one  another 
in  this  council  of  the  royal  government,  associating  together - 
for  a  moment  through  a  necessity  which  counterfeited  the  ooa^" 
cord  of  ideas:    M.  de  Talleyrand  against  Fouche,  Fouch^ 
against  Talleyrand,  and  the  King  against  them  both.     M.  de 
Talleyrand  had  too  much  natural  penetration  not  to  understand 
that  by  introducing  Fou^h^  into  the  King  s  council  he  had  takta 
this  minister  in  the  snare  of  his  ambition,  and  that  the  scandal:  = 
attached  to  his  position  must  engulf  him  before  long.     Hb' 
therefore  left  it  to  time  to  rid  him  of  his  riyal. 

Fouch6,  in  fact,  in  forcing  himself  into  the  King's  ministEy  ' 
after  his  return,  had  shown  a  giddiness  of  ambition  whidi 
betokened  in  him  more  of  the  mania  of  importance  than  of  the 
true  genius  of  circumstances.     His  part,  in  whatever  view  it 
may  be  regarded,  ought  to  have  finished  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  replaced  the  King  upon  the  throne.  As  a  great  personage, 
secluded  from  public  afiairs,  and  decorated  with  some  vain 
title  without  functions,  or  a  distinguished  embassy  in  a  distant 
court,  he  might  have   fittingly  terminated  his  career.     Hie 
recompense  lay  in  the  gratification  of  self-love,  which  his  supe- 
riority in  boldness  and  intrigue  had  given  him  in  three  epochs: 
pro-consul  under  the  convention,  minister  under  the  destroyer  of 
the  Republic,  arbiter  of  two  reigns,  and  master  of  two  revola 
tions  under  the  second  empire,  the  evil  genius  of  Napoleon,  the  ■ 
moderator  of  the  crisis  of  the  20th  March,  the  restorer  of  those'' 
Bourbons  whom  he  had  disdained  and  proscribed,  necessary  to 
the  King  after  having  been  redoubtable  to  him,  a  man  retired 
from  the  scene  where  nothing  more  remained  to  play  bat  hiatoij^ 
But,  to  astonish  history  by  an  additional  boldness  of  incoo-- 
sistency,  he  wished  to  become  the  minister  of  the  Bourbons; 
without  a  transition  of  epoch  and  of  circumstances ;  the  Foudifi 
of  to-day  insolently  rejecting  his  revolutionary  costume,   and' ' 
turning  himself    round  in  his  court  finery  to  outface  the'- 
VaodA  of  yesterday.    Not  only  did  this  indecent  rttaaiakf^ 
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Megnde  the  man,  and  left  no  other  alternative  in  looking 
at  him  than  laughter  or  indignation,  but  the  situation  he 
aspired  to  fill  was  impracticable  to  the  genius  even  of  insolence 
and  intrigue.  It  was  destined  in  a  few  dajs  to  crumble 
under  him. 

If  he  made  himself  agreeable  to  the  Bourbons  in  minister- 
ing to  their  resentments,  and  making  himself  the  instrument 
of  their  policj,  he  became  the  proscriber  of  his  own  accomplices, 
and  thus  lost  all  popularity  and  all  importance  in  the  reyo- 
lutionary  party.  On  the  other  hand,'  if  he  spared  the  revolution, 
the  Empire,  and  his  accomplices  of  1793,  and  of  the  20th  March, 
he  fell  instantly  under  the  suspcion  of  the  King  and  his 
party.  In  either  of  these  hypotheses  he  was  lost.  He 
doubtless  flattered  himself  that  he  could  preserve  an  equi- 
Hbrium  between  the  two  feu^tions  which  were  going  to  contend 
for  France;  to  govern  the  court  party  by  the  intimidation 
of  that  of  the  army,  and  to  domineer  over  the  army  party 
by  frightening  it  with  the  party  of  the  court:  showing  to 
the  one  side  the  revolution  ready  to  break  forth  again,  to 
the  other  the  vengeance  of  the  Eoyalists  ready  to  annihilate 
them,  and  assuming  thus  the  appearance  of  constraining  all 
by  his  own  dexterity.  This  part  would  have  been  possible 
for  a  statesman  in  1814,  when  the  foreign  armies  had  retired, 
and  left  the  King  alone  and  unknown  in  the  presence  of  his 
people;  but  it  was  no  longer  so  in  1815,  when  the  allied 
powers,  present  and  in  arm^  arotind  the  throne,  and  occupy- 
iDg  every  position  in  the  countiry,  ansTtered  to  the  King  for 
the  submission  of  his  people,  and  the  immobility  of  the 
revolution.  These  powers,  did  not  allow  the  royalists  to 
dread  the  movements  of  public  opinion,  or  revolutionaiy  de- 
monstrations, whOe  encamped  for  several  years  upon  the 
soil ;  and  they  thus  broke  the  pretended  lever  of  Fouche  in 
his  hands.  The  King  had  evidently  tak^n  him  as  a  fl^ag 
of  truce  for  the  moment  between  himself  and  the  remains  of 
the  Bonapartist  insurrection,  resolved  to  dismiss  him  im- 
mediately after  he  should  have  entered  his  capital,  disbanded 
the  army,  proscribed  the  gcdlty,  and  consolidated  his  throne 
beneath  his  feeit  " 
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Bj  what  blindness  of  understanding  could  a  man  so  in- 
telligent of  instinct,  and  so  experienced  in  reactions  as  Foach£ 
believe  in  the  gratitude  of  courts,  in  bis  own  importance, 
and  in  the  durability  of  the  power  of  a  judge  of  Louis  XVI 
in  the  palace  even  of  that  King,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
brothers,  of  his  nephews,  and  of  hb  avengers  ?  This  cannot 
be  explained  bj  any  reasoning  of  a  sound  mind :  it  can  only 
be  explained  by  tJiat  giddiness  which,  at  certain  moments, 
seizes  upon  ambitious  men  as  upon  kings,  which  conceals 
from  their  eyes  what  all  the  ^world,  by  their  side,  sees  clearly, 
which  catches  them  in  their  own  snares,  and  punishes  them 
by  their  own  success.  Great  vices  have  no  more  the  privilege 
of  infallibility  than  great  virtues.  Men,  even  when  they  an 
perverse,  are  still  men;  they  stumble  in  their  intrigues, 
deceived  by  their  cupidity,  as  the  best  stumble  in  their  caa- 
dour,  deceived  sometimes  by  their  virtues.  Every  thing 
finishes  for  all  by  a  decline  or  by  a  fall.  Such  is  the  law  of 
human  affiiirs :  only  that  posterity  elevates  some  in  its  esteem, 
and  leaves  others  illustrious  still,  but  illustrious  in  its  contempt. 
Such  was  Fouche. 

XIII. 

He  was  intoxicated  by  the  pride  of  his  triumph,  and 
continued  to  speak  of  the  King  with  a  lightness  and  disdain 
which  this  prince  could  not  be  ignorant  of,  as  if  he  took  a 
pleasure  in  humbling  his  master.  '*A11  that  the  Bourbons 
have  hitherto  done,"  he  would  say,  "  has  only  been  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  interests  and  glory  of  France.  They  wished  to 
place  the  counter-revolution  upon  the  throne;  they  still  wish 
it,  but  I  am  present !  I  shall  oppose  it  with  all  my  power. 
There  was  some  talk  of  substituting  a  foreign  prince  ix 
them !  Well !  that  is  true.  A  foreign  prince,  an  Orieans,  a 
regency — there  is  nothing  which  the  constitutional  party  would 
not  rather  have  accepted  from  the  allied  powers  than  them. 
In  that  case,  at  least,  it  would  have  been  required  that  the 
rights  of  the  people  should  be  recognised.  They  speak  of 
civil  war!    If  it  broke  out,  the  Bourbons  would  only  have 
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in  sixty  departments  a  handful  of  rojalists  to  oppose  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Draw  from  mj.  words  whatever  in- 
ference jou  please,"  he  added,  defying  the  indiscretion  0/ 
his  interlocntors ;  ''  that  is  quite  indifferent  to  me  I  *' 

He  thought  himself  sure  of  finding  again  in  a  new 
Chamber  a  majority,  if  not  revolutionary,  at  least  eonstita- 
tiona],  which  would  serve,  him.  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
court:  a  Chamber  which  he  would  govern  by  his  intrigues 
and  by  his  creatures,  as  he  had  done  the  Chamber  of  the 
hundred  days,  and  which  would  aid  him  in  intimidating 
the  royalists  and  governing  the  King  and  the  court. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  had  occasion  for  the  same  sort 
of  bulwark  against  more  distant,  but  certain  misfortunes, 
with  which  he  felt  himself  menaced  by  the  spirit  of  ^e 
court,  without  having  any  counterpoise  in  public  opinion, 
had  the  same  hopes  in  a  representation  of  the  country. 
These  two  ministers,  agreeing  in  this  common  interest,  im- 
mediately agitated  in  the  King*s  council  the  question  of  the 
prompt  convocation  of  the  Chambers.  The  King  himself 
was  anxious  to  place  a  National  Assembly  face  to  face  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  foreigners,  that  he  might  not  alone  bear 
the  responsibility  and  unpopularity  of  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
ransoms  of  the  country. 

XIV. 

To  preserve  the  existing  Chambers  would  be  to  capitulate 
mth  the  revolution  and  with  the  empire.  To  recal  the 
Chambers  existing  in  1814,  and  expelled  by  the  20th  March, 
would  be  still  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  empire,  from 
which  they  emanated,  and  to  find,  amongst  the  deputies  and  the 
peers,  many  partisans  of  Napoleon  re-elected  after  the  20th 
March,  and  who  had  participated  in  the  act  of  proscription 
agcdnst  the  Bourbons.  The  King  could  not  consent  to  replace 
with  his  own  hand  his  enemies  in  the  legislative  body,  and 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  altogether  military  and  imperialist. 
In  the  absence  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  charter^  orders  in 
council  ruled  every  thing ;   with  the  condition,  however,  tliat 

aw 
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they  should  be  recognised  and  constituted  laws  of  the 
state  by  the  Chambers  themselves,  immediately  on  their  being 
assembled. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  of  1814,  was  maintained  for  all 
those  of  its  members  who  had  not  sat  in  Napoleon's  Chamber 
of  Peers  during  the  hundred  days.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  1814,  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatiyes  of  1815,  wen 
dissolved.  The  peerage  for  the  future  was,  in  spite  of  the 
King's  opposition,  declared  hereditaiy.  A  vain  institution  of 
feudal  and  aristocratic  England,  among  a  people  who  bad 
made  a  revolution  for  the  suppression  of  castes,  and  who  thus 
re-established  privileges  in  a  legislature  by  right  of  birth, 
and  not  by  right  of  royal  and  popular  election,  and  of  pezBond 
capacity ! 

Fouch6  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  saw  nothing  in  this  dis- 
position but  a  means  of  tying  up  the  hands  of  the  King 
beforehand,  and  of  preventing  future  ministers,  sold  to  tha 
court,  from  ruling  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  by  the  bait  of 
transmitting  the  peerage,  at  the  will  of  the  King,  from  fathier 
to  soii.  Above  all,  they  saw  in  it  the  advantage  of  themselves 
nominating  the  new  peers,  of  choosing  them  from  the  men 
of  the  revolution,  or  of  the  empire,  and  of  thus  securing 
for  themselves  powerful  adherents  in  the  most  elevated  po- 
litical body  after  the  King.  The  King,  who  trembled  without 
cause  before  the  shade  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  civil 
war,  with  which  Fouche  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  frightened 
him,  during  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  which  was  still  oon- 
tested,  yielded  every  thing.  He  thus  beforehtod  alienated 
a  part  of  his  prerogative  and  of  his  liberty. 

The  mode  of  electing  the  deputies  was  determined  bj 
other  orders  in  council.  The  electors  were  divided  into 
committees  of  departments,  and  committees  of  districts.  The 
district  committees  presented  *the  candidates  to  the  depart- 
mental committees,  who  chose  amongst  them  one  half  of  the 
deputies.  This  graduated  election  was  intended  to  ensure 
a  representation  at  once  more  local  and  more  general.  It 
was  a  pledge  of  notoriety,  and  of  presumed  capacity  required 
bj  the  law  from  the  representatives  of  the  countiy.     Property 
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and  taxation  always  constituted  the  title  to  the  right  of 
electing  and  being  elected.  Taxation  to  the  amoant  of 
800  francs,  was  the  qualification  for  the  departmental 
electors.  The  ministers,  to  flatter  the  army,  and  to  intro- 
duce a  new  element,  presumed  to  be  liberal  in  the  efectio^js, 
bad  admitted  in  the  departmental  committees  the  men  who 
were  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the 
dyil  and  military  militia  of  the  Emperor.  The  Chambers 
were  convoked  for  the  d4th  September. 

XV. 

The  French  troops  under  the  command  of  Daronst,  retired 
into  cantonments  behind  the  Loire,  murmnring  but  peaceaUe ; 
sowing  in  all  the  departments  they  passed  through  and 
occupied,  the  remorse  of  patriotism  and  of  Bonapartism,  ran- 
qaished  and  proscribed  in  them.  The  populations  more  dis- 
tant from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  more  indifferent  to  the 
dangers  which  had  threatened  Paris,  attributed  to  the  King 
and  to  the  royalists,  the  reverses  and  the  rigours  of  which  they 
^^ere  innocent. 

On  seeing  these  fine  regiments  still  unbroken,  and  whose 
numbers,  horses,  and  artillery  had  the  aspect  of  an  uncon* 
querable  force,  but  sad  acid  condemned  to  inaction  by  treachery, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  country  could  not  imderstand 
that  those  thousands  of  soldiers,  intrepid  phalanxes,  still 
fervent  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  Emperor;  could  have  fled 
of  their  own  accord  before  the  armies  of  the  coalition,  though 
ten  times  superior,  and  thus  delivered  up  the  capital,  the 
throne,  and  the  soil  to  the  enemy.  They  believed,  or  affected 
to  believe,  that  this  capitulation  which  had  banished  the  army 
into  their  provinces,  was  a  cowardly  understanding  between 
the  Bourbons  and  the  foreigners,  and  an  expiation  for  the 
glory  of  France,  imposed  by  those  who  wished  to  debase  'it, 
to  make  little  of  and  disarm  it,  in  order  to  possess  it. 

Symptoms  of  military  insurrection  and  civil  agitation  broke 
out  under  the  footsteps  of  this  army  in  twenty  departments. 
It  seemed  every  instant  ready  to  dxBiw  on  the  populationsf'ef ' 
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to  allow  itself  to  be  drawn  on  by  tbem,  to  a  renewal  of  the 
war.     The  generals  were  in  correspondence  with  Paris. 

Davoust,  though  resolved  to  submit  to  necessity,  with 
di£Giculty  kept  his  generals  within  the  limits  of  their  duty. 
His  head  quarters  were  a  sort  of  military  government  nego-. 
ciating  with  the  civil  government.  Privately  encouraged  in 
his  demands  by  the  insinuations  of  Fouche  and  his  friends, 
he  made  his  own  conditions  and  those  of  the  army.  He 
addressed  to  the  King's  government  demands,  through  the 
intervention  of  three  negociators  left  by  him  in  Paris  on 
his  retirement,  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the  army,  as  he 
would  have  discussed  the  separate  interests  of  a  province,  or 
of  an  empire  within  the  empire. 

These  three  generals  were  Gerard,  Kellermaim,  and  Haxo» 
all  three  famous  for  their  talents  and  their  patriotism.  They 
transmitted  to  the  government  the  wishes  and  the  opinions 
of  the  army,  and  to  the  army  the  desires,  rather  than  the 
orders,  of  the  government.  They  mutually  watched  and  feared 
each  other,  obedience,  was  negociated  for,  instead  of  being 
enforced.  Marshal  Davoust  resembled  one  of  those  Roman  gene- 
rals at  the  head  of  undecided  legions,  obedient  only  to  the 
order  which  they  themselves  had  imposed  upon  the  senate. 
In  reality,  however,  Davoust  submitted  to  play  this  part 
rather  than  solicited  it.  Moved  by  the  misfortunes  of  his 
comitry,  and  convinced  that  a  renewal  of  the  war,  thoiigh 
favourable  to  his  popularity  and  his  fame,  would  only  be  a 
prolongation  of  the  agony  of  France,  he  occupied  himself, 
while  saving  appearances,  but  with  sincere  self-denial,  in  paci- 
fying the  spirit  of  the  army,  and  calming  its  anger  by  con- 
cessions. 

XVI. 

His  orders  of  the  day  from  Orleans  and  Tours,  testified 
these  efforts  to  soothe  the  excitement  of  the  chiefs  and  the 
soldiers.  '*The  commissioners,'*  he  said  to  the  troops,  "  assure 
us  that  a  reaction  is  not  to  be  apprehended ;  that  passions  niXk 
be  kept  down,  men  respected,  and  principles  preservecl;  that 
there  vdll  he  no  arbitrary  dismissals  in  the  army,  and  thai 
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its  honour  will  be  shielded.  As  a  pledge  of  this/*  he  added, 
**  we  have  the  nomination  of  Marshal  St.  Cjrr  to  the  ministry' of 
war;  and  that  of  Fouche  to  the  ministry  of  police.  These 
conditions  are  acceptable.  The  national  interest  ought  frankly 
to  unite  the  army  with  the  King.  This  interest  requires 
some  sacrifices ;  let  us  make  them  with  a  modest  energy.  The 
army  unbroken  and  united  will  become,  if  necessaiy,  the 
rallying  point  of  the  French,  and  even  of  the  royalists ! 
Let  us  unite;  let  us  press  together;  let  us  never  separate; 
let  us  be  French!  This  has  been,  as  you  know,  the  first 
wish  of  my  heart,  and  it  will  never  quit  me  but  with  my 
last  sigh !  " 

These  noble  words  were  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  the 
army,  which  began  to  feel  its  fault,  and  to  afflict  itself  for 
the  calamities  it  had  brought  upon  the  country.  It  responded 
to  them  by  a  great  act  of  repentance  and  submission,  trans- 
mitted to  the  commissioners,  by  the  generals  commanding 
divisions  and  by  the  commissioners  to  the  marshal,  to  be 
forwarded  by  hkn  to  the  King. 

"  Sire !  '*  said  this  patriotic  manifesto  of  the  army  to 
the  throne :  "  fClU  of  confidence  in  your  generosity,  resolved 
to  prevent  civil  war  by  rallying  around  you,  and  of  recalling 
by  its  example  those  of  your  subjects  whom  circumstances 
may  have  alienated  from  you,  the  army  flatters  itself  that 
you  will  receive  its  submission  with  benevolence,  and  that, 
casting  a  veil  over  the  past,  you  will  not  close  your  heart 
to  any  of  your  children." 

lliis  act  did  honour  to  the  army,  and  moved  the  King 
and  all  France.  The  following  day  Marshal  Davoust,  ven- 
turing still  further,  imposed  upon  the  army  the  s|)ontaneous 
change  of  its  colours. 

"Soldiers,"  said  he,  **it  remains  to  complete  the  act 
of  submission  that  you  have  just  made,  by  an  act  of  obedience, 
painful  but  necessary !  Hoist  the  white  flag !  I  know  that 
in  this  I  ask  of  you  a  great  sacrifice  I  For  five-and-twenty 
years  we  have  all  stood  by  these  colours  which  we  have 
boine ;  but  this  sacrifice  is  demanded  of  uis  by  the  interest 
of  our  country.     I  am  incapable,  soldiers,  of  giving  you  an 
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order  that  would  be  at  Tariance  with  honour.     "Preserve  to 
our  country  a  numerous  and  a  gallant  army !  " 

XVII. 

The  last  words  of  the  generalissimo  were  understood  before 
he  had  uttered  them.  The  King  was  already  oppressed,  and 
even  insulted  in  Paris  by  the  insolent  reprisals  of  Blucher.  Tlie 
bridge  of  Jena,  in  front  of  the  Champ-de-Mars,  denounced  by  this 
barbarian  to  his  soldiers,  mined,  and  charged  vfith  powder,  to 
bury  in  the  ruins  of  this  monument  the  name  of  the  battle 
which  had  annihilated  Prussia,  had  only  been  saved  bj  the 
supplication  of  the  King  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  bj'the 
threat,  more  theatrical  than  rational,  which  he  held  out,  of 
placing  himself  upon  the  bridge  at  the  moment  of  the  ex- 
plosion, to  perish  with  a  monument  of  his  kingdom,  shielded 
by  his  majesty  and  his  life. 

The  monuments  of  the  arts,  bronzes,  marbles,  pictures, 
statues,  antique  cars,  the  spoils  of  the  nations,  of  the  capitlday 
the  palaces,  the  museums,  and  the  libraries  of  Europe,  accumu- 
lated in  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  public  squares,  by  victory,  were 
reclaimed  and  taken  back  in  open  day,  by  the  armed  soldiers  of 
the  nations  and  of  the  princes  from  whom  they  had  been 
conquered.  Conquest  was  taking  away  what  had  been  taken 
awny  by  conquest.  These  trophiies  went  back  from  Paris  lo 
Rome,  to  Florence,  to  Vienna,  to  Berlin,  to  Turin,  and  to 
Madrid.  They  were  not  regarded  as  property;  they  were  the 
spoils  of  war.  The  vicissitude  of  fate  constitute^  all  the  right 
of  the  possessors.  Impartial  equity  could  not  legitimately 
accuse  the  former  proprietors  of  these  chefs  d'ceuvre  for  seizfaig 
them  again,  and  carrying  back  to  their  capitals  and  countries 
the  treasures  which  had  been  ravished  from  them.  The  sword 
had  been  the  only  title ;  and  in  turn  it  produced,  not  a  re- 
taliation— for  French  property  and  national  monuments  wsre 
respected — but  the  violent  restitution  of  the  spoils.  CondcA^aace 
admitted  this ;  but  national  pride  murmured  even  to  the  Bpj^ 
hension  of  a  desperate  insurrection  in  Paris. 

.The  artistic  as  well  as  military  genius  of  Frencv' 
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a£biclied  to  these  pictiftes,  these  marbles,  and  these  bronzes, 
irith  more  passion,  and  with  a  passion  more  noble,  than  was 
felt  f»r  treasures  and  for  territories.  It  was  less  bitter,  and  it 
seemed  less  humiliating,  to  give  up  provinces  and  kingdoms 
than  pictures  and  statues.  The  people  thought  their  hearths 
and  altars  were  violated,  and  that  their  national  chattels,  sold 
bj  auction  amongst  barbarian  soldiers,  would  testify  for  ever  to 
Eorope  their  defeat  and  humiliation.  The  sculptors  and 
piiinters  were  indignant.  Poetry  wept  in  the  elegies,  at  once 
sad  and  avenging,  of  Casimir  Delavigne,  entitled  Masseniennes, 
ai  thi8  devastation  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  emigration  of  the 
miea^le  gods  and  goddesses. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  had  too  just  an  appreciation  of  the  situation 
(^affidrs,  and  too  much  the  habit  of  discussing  questions  of  public 
light,  to  contest  with  the  allies  this  restitution  which  they  were 
making  with  their  own  hands.  He  would  have  had  nothing 
but  sk>phistiy  to  oppose  to  reason  ;  he  therefore  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  abduction  of  these  spoils.  He  despised  the  murmurs  of 
the  people  ;  and  as  if  he  had  disdained  being  moved  by  such  a 
trifle,  he  affected  to  reply  to  those  who  came  to  acquaint  him 
With  the  excitementof  the  capita],  and  to  beg  of  him  to  interfere 
in  the  name  of  France  and  of  the  King :  **  It  is  no  business  oi 
mitie  !**  He  was  right.  To  resist  was  impossible,  to  supplicate 
would  be  base,  to  lament  humiliating.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  be  silent  and  turn  away  the  eyes. 

XVIII. 

But  the  allies,  when  once  occupying  Paris  en  mosM,  and 
successively  covering  all  the  provinces  with  their  armies, 
imposed  subsidies,  oppressed  the  towns  and  the  country  with 
requisitions  of  every  description,  emptied  the  public  coffers  for  the 
payment  of  their  troops,  domineered,  exhausted,  and  devastated 
the  dwellings  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  Prussians,  above 
all,  whether  they  had  more  to  avenge  for  the  dismemberment 
iliid^spoliation  of  their  own  country,  or  whether  that  people, 
morfe  warlike  than  the  other  Germanic  races,  have  in  their 
im,ture  more  of  this  bitterness  of  oppression  and  exaction  that 
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are  contracted  in  camps,  signalised  themselves,  as  in  1814,  by 
cruelties  and  brutalities,  which  made  their  occupation  the  more 
dreaded,  and  their  name  the  more  odious  in  France.  They 
had  imposed  100,000,000  of  francs  on  the  city  of  Paris,  the  day 
they  entered  it  The  prefects  appointed  by  the  King,  tlM 
mayors  of  the  towns  and  villages,  could  not  shield  their  depart- 
ments, their  towns,  and  their  villages,  against  these  insatiable 
requirements  and  depredations.  The  Prussians  treated  Fruioe, 
although  reconciled  by  the  convention  of  St.  Cloud,  and  by 
the  presence  of  the  King,  as  a  conquered  country.  They  did 
not  recognise  in  it  the  kingdom  of  a  king,  their  ally,  but  the 
spoil  of  Napoleon  their  enemy.  They  laid  their  hands  on 
several  prefects,  who,  with  a  courageous  independence,  had  daied 
to  resist,  made  them  prisoners,  and  removed  them  from  thdr 
provinces. 

A  unanimous  cry  of  grief,  distress,  and  indignation  arose  to 
the  King  from  all  the  provinces  occupied  by  them  and  by  the 
Austrians,  who  were  not  so  harsh,  to  implore  protection,  or  to 
threaten  an  insurrection  of  despair. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  more  modest  in  victory,  and  more 
guarded  in  his  occupation,  preserved  the  English  outside  Paris 
in  a  strictness  of  discipline,  which  respected  the  dwellings  of 
the  citizens  and  the  authority  of  the  King,  whom,  whfle  re- 
establishing, he  wished  to  make  popular.  He  acted  like  an 
ally  with  Louis  XVIII.  after  having  acted  like  a  conqueror 
with  Napoleon.  He  did  not  offend,  but  frequently  consulted 
with  the  government  of  the  King,  which  he  sustained  against 
the  brutalities  of  Blucher,  In  spite  of  his  observations,  the 
Prussian  general  threatened  to  seize  upon  the  treasury,  and  to 
carry  off  the  public  coffers,  if  the  city  of  Paris  did  not  pay  him 
the  100,000,000  which  he  had  imposed  upon  it  on  his  entrance. 
The  presence  of  his  King  and  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who 
at  length  arrived  in  Paris,  restrained  the  repiisals  of  the 
Pmssian  general. 

The  war  impost  of  Prussia  on  Fans  was  reduced  bj 
10,000,000.  But  Blucher  had  pillaged  the  manufiustoriss 
of  arms  at  Versailles,  and  some  private  houses  of  this  rqfsl 
residence  had  been  ransacked  by  his  soldiers. 

ni.  5 
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XIX. 

Daring  this  concentration  of  sovereigns  and  commanders- 
in-chief  in  Paris,  Europe,  which  the  20th  March  had  placed 
entirely  under  arms  and  set  in  motion*,  continued  to  advance 
firom  all  the  frontiers  upon  the  French  territory.  The  pro- 
vinces could  scarcely  contain  this  flowing  tide  of  nations,  eager 
to  come,  even  after  the  termination  of  the  struggle,  to  avenge 
themselves  for  the  terror  with  which  the  landing  of  Napoleon 
had  inspired  the  world.  The  allies  divided  the  whole  space 
of  the  country  amongst  them.  The  English,  the  Belgians;  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Hanoverians  were  distributed  amongst  all  the 
cities  and  all  the  provinces  which  extend  from  Paris  to  the 
Belgian  frontier.  The  Prussians  encamped  en  masse  in  Paris, 
and  spread  from  thence  between  the  Loire  and  the  ocean.  The 
Austrians,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Wirtemburghers  were  can- 
toned in  Burgundy,  the  Nivemese,  the  Lyonnese,  and  Dauphiny. 
The  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  army  of  Italy  were  quartered 
in  Provence  and  in  Languedoc.  The  Eussians  covered  with 
their  numerous  carps  d'cmnee  Lorraine  and  Champagne ;  the 
Saxons  and  Badenese.  occupied  Alsatia;  the  Hungarians  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  Spaniards  the  flanks  of  the 
French  Pyrenees,  Navarre  and  Boussillon. 

Never  since  the  great  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had 
driven  away  the  primitive  populations,  and  supplied  their  place 
on  the  soil,  had  such  an  inundation  of  armed  nations  over- 
whelmed the  French  territory.  The  maledictions  of  the  people 
arose  on  eveiy  side  against  the  man  whose  impatience  to  re- 
conquer the  throne  had  opened  the  floodgates  of  this  torrent  of 
people,  and  given  to  the  world  a  pretext  for  this  universal 
inundation. 

XX. 

The  King — with  a  territory  thus  invaded  under  his  feet,  and 
Nnth  a  people  divided  in  opinion,  exhausted  of  money  and  of 
Wood,  disarmed,  expelled  from  their  fortresses,  occupied  in  its 
<^pital  and  in  all  its  great  centres  of  energy,  as  Lyons,  Strain 
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burg,  and  Lille — ^in  insurrection  for  his  cause  in  the  west  and 
Bouth-^uivering  in  the  east  and  behind  the  Loire  for  the 
cause  of  his  enemy — could  only  lament  and  submit. 

An  act  of  desperate  energy,  it  has  been  said,  could  haye 
thrown  him  into  the  bosom  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  which,  re- 
cruited by  the  Yendeans,  and  mingling  the  two  flags  in  one 
common  patriotism,  might  have  imposed  respect  and  moden- 
tion  upon  the  allies.  But  this  plan,  dreamt  of  by  some  genenle 
of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  and  by  some  Yend^an  chiefd,  eager  to 
bear  their  share  of  patriotism  in  the  calamities  of  France,  was 
but  a  chimera  which  vanished  in  the  first  moment  of  reflection. 
To  abandon  Paris  was  to  abandon  the  throne ;  for,  after  giving 
up  three-fourths  of  the  French  provinces  and  the  capital,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  re-conquer  them  from  more  than  a 
million  of  foreigners,  masters  of  the  fortified  places,  of  the 
arms,  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  taxes.  With  what  force  could 
the  King  attempt  such  an  enterprise?  With  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  men,  the  wrecks  of  Napoleon's  army,  and  with  some 
thousands  of  peasants  of  Brittany  for  auxiliaries ;  and  supposing 
an  impossible  success,  in  what  state  would  the  King  find  his 
kingdom?  Ravaged  and  torn  to  pieces  by  this  miUiod  of 
enemies !  The  whole  of  France  would  have  been  changed  Into 
one  vast  battle-field  after  the  struggle.  It  was  proposing  to 
him  the  conflagration  of  his  kingdom  by  his  own  bond 
Nothing  was  possible  for  the  King,  after  Waterloo  and  the 
submission  of  Paris,  ^except  to  retire  frony  the  throne  to  atoid 
witnessing  the  oppression  of  his  kingdom,  or  to  treat  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  his  people,  with  the  allies,  to 
reduce  the  ransom,  and  soften  the  rigours  inseparable  from 
occupation :  a  painful  but  essential  part,  the  necessity  for 
which  the  nation  felt,  excused  its  rigours,  and  thanked  fWns 
their  hearts  their  unfortunate  King. 


XXL 


But  the  presence  of  this  army  of  Napoleon,  though  now 
sahmissive  to  the  King,  assembled  on  one  single  point  ef  tin 
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kingdom,  belimd  a  great  river,  backed  by  warlike  proyinces, 
such  as  Brittany  and  Auvergne,  still,  however,  alarmed  the 
allied  powers.  The  council  of  sovereigns  therefore  required 
the  Eong  to  disband  it. 

"  The  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Vienna  between  the 
great  powers,"  wrote  the  Russifm  plenipotentiary — M.  de  Nes- 
selrode  to  M.  de  Tallejrrand,  "  was  concluded  against  Bonaparte 
and'-  his  adherents,  and  above  all,  against  the  French  army, 
whose  disorderly  ambition,  and  insatiable  thirst  of  conquest, 
have  frequently  disturbed  all  Europe.  Urged  by  the  neces- 
sity of  universal  peace,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  allies 
make  the  disbanding  of  this  army  an  imperative  condition,  as 
well  for  the  interest  of  the  King  of  France  as  for  that  of  the 
peace  of  nations." 

Th^  King,  who  could  only  see  in  the  army  of  Bonaparte  a 
remnant  of  pretorians  who  would  perpetuate  the  fanaticism  of 
his  competitor  to  the  throne,  and  the  opposition  to  his  race  and  to 
his  reign,  must  himself  have  anxiously  wished  for  the  dis- 
banding of  this  army,  and  itB  transformation  into  a  territorial 
and  royalist  body.  He  therefore  hastened  to  yield  to  the 
injunction  of  the  allied  powers,  which  was  in  all  respects  con- 
formable to  his  own  interests. 

The  disbanding  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  was  accordingly 
declared.  The  regiments  were  organised  in  eighty-six  depart- 
mental legions  of  three  battalions  each,  and  in  fifty-two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  artillery.  To  destroy  the  egprit  de  corps, 
that  inextinguishable  tradition  of  troops  which  survives  the 
men,  and  still  lives  on  in  the  colours  and  the  name  of  armed 
bodies,  each  of  the  legions  was  to  be  composed  of  soldiers  born 
in  the  department  of  which  it  bore  the  name — an  excellent 
method  of  stifling  Bonapartism  in  these  corps,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  the  spirit  of  the  country  to  which  each  belonged.  It  was 
an  adroit  method  of  creating  royalist  legions,  at  least  in  the 
west  and  south,  but  a  certain  element  likewise  of  civil  war,  in  case 
of  a  conflict  of  opinions  between  the  diflerent  parts  of  France ;  a 
fated  institution  also  en^  another  acoount,  because  it  was  in  its 
essence  more  federative  than  national,  and  because,  by  creating 
a  provincibl  spirit  in  the  membeni  of  the  army,  it  tended  to 
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in^eaken  the  spirit  of  national  unity,  wbich  constitutes  its  strength 
against  factions  and  foreign  enemies. 

Marshal  Macdonald  was  chai^ged  with  the  disbanding  and 
the  reorganising  of  the  army, 

XXII. 

It  was  essential,  before  anything  else,  to  fix  in  a  defioitiTe 
treaty  of  peace  the  situation  of  France  and  of  its  monarch,  ivith 
reference  to  the  allied  powers.  Until  this  treaty  was  discussed 
and  signed  France  only  existed  as  a  conquered  country,  its 
King  as  an  officious  commissioner  between  his  people  and 
Europe.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  happy  to  escape  the  difficulties  of 
the  home  government,  which  were  left  to  Fouche,  became 
entirely  absorbed  in  this  negociation,  which  was  the  principal 
occupation  also  of  the  King.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  in- 
terrupted by  the  20th  March,  and  aggravated  by  Waterloo,  was 
therefore  resumed  at  Paris. 

The  diplomatic  conferences  between  M.  de  Talleyrand  and 
the  European  plenipotentiaries  were  opened  at  the  resideooe 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  prime  minister  of  England,  to  which  the 
deference  of  the  sovereigns  for  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  left 
the  paramount  direction  of  the  negociations.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Castlereagh,  M.  de  Metter* 
nich,  M.  de  Weissemberg,  M.  de  Hardenberg,  M.  de  Humboldt, 
Prince  Rasoumowski,  M.  de  Nesselrode,  M.  Capo  d'lstna,  M. 
de  Gentz,  a  German  publicist,  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  some 
of  the  generals  most  versed  in  the  secret  policy  of  their  re- 
spective cabinets,  assembled  there  for  several  hours  each  day. 

They  began  by  regulating  according  to  conventions  the 
requisitions,  which  until  then  bad  been  arbitrary,  and  also  the 
departments  assigned  to  the  different  corps  d'artnSe  in  the 
territory  of  France.  They  afterwards  deliberated  on  £he  fate 
of  Napoleon,  who  was  then  stiU  in  a  state  of  indecision  on  the 
British  coast.  He  was  declared  the  prisoner  of  war  of  Europeb 
his  custody  confided  to  England,  and  his  residence  fixed  at  the 
island  of  St.  Helena.  Peace  between  France  and  England 
was  on  the  instant  re-established ; 
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war  against  Napoleon  alone,  the  cause  of  it  was  removed  in  iiJ3 
person. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  by  way  of  fostering  a  noble  feeling  of 
humanity,  of  which  England  had  taken  the  initiative,  under 
the  religious  inspiration  of  Wilberforce  and  its  philosophers, 
admitted,  in  the  name  of  France,  the  principle  of  the  abolition 
of  the  infamous  slave-trade. 

XXIII. 

It  was  then  asked  if  the  allies  had  made  war  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest,  or  for  the  re-establishment,  pure  and 
simple,  of  European  order,  distui*bed  by  Napoleon.  The  great 
powers,  more  generous,  consented  to  admit  the  latter  principle* 
The  little  ones,  more  envious  and  ambitious,  contested  it.  The 
Netherlands  demanded  the  restitution  of  Alsatia,  of  Lorraine, 
of  Flanders,  and  of  Artois,  to  their  ancient  possessors.  **  Con- 
quest," they  said,  "  has  the  right  to  retrieve  conquest." 

Prussia  supported  the  Netherlands  by  its  organ,  M.  de 
Humboldt  1  and  she  demanded  the  cession  of  Montm6dy, 
Metz,  Sarrelouis,  and  Thionville. 

M.  de  Mettemich  demanded,  in  the  name  of  Austria,  a 
territorial  indemnity,  a  guarantee  for  permanent  security,  a 
form  of  government  reconcilable  with  the  neighbouring  govern- 
ments, and  immediate  measures  of  military  police  to  repress  tlie 
attempts  of  the  army. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  reclaimed  Savoy,  which  had  been 
left  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  1814.  England  and  Russia 
asked  for  nothing. 

These  demands,  on  their  amicable  representation,  were 
reduced  to  the  demolition  of  Huningen,  an  indemnity  of 
600,000,000  of  francs  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  of 
200,000000  to  construct  new  fortified  places  against  any  future 
aggressions  of  France,  an  occupation  during  seven  years  of  a 
portion  of  French  territory,  by  150,000  troops  of  the  coalition, 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  commanded  by 
general  conjointly  named  by  the  allies ;  finally,  an  important 
dismemberment  of  the  north  <^  Fratoce,  m  behalf  of  the  Ne». 
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in^eaken  the  spirit  of  national  unity,  wbich  constitutes  its  strength 
against  factions  and  foreign  enemies. 

Marshal  Macdonald  was  chained  ivith  the  disbanding  and 
the  reorganising  of  the  army. 

XXII. 

It  was  essential,  before  anything  else,  to  fix  in  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  the  situation  of  France  and  of  its  monarch,  with 
reference  to  the  allied  powers.  Until  this  treaty  was  discussed 
and  signed  France  only  existed  as  a  conquered  country,  its 
King  as  an  officious  commissioner  between  his  people  and 
Europe.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  happy  to  escape  the  difficulties  of 
the  home  government,  wliich  were  left  to  Fouch6,  became 
entirely  absorbed  in  this  negociation,  which  was  the  principal 
occupation  also  of  the  King.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  in- 
terrupted by  the  SOth  March,  and  aggravated  by  Waterloo,  was 
therefore  resumed  at  Paris. 

The  diplomatic  conferences  between  M.  de  Talleyrand  and 
the  European  plenipotentiaries  were  opened  at  the  residence 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  prime  minister  of  England,  to  which  the 
deference  of  the  sovereigns  for  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  left 
the  paramount  direction  of  the  negociations.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Castlereagh,  M.  de  Metter- 
nich,  M.  de  Weissemberg,  M.  de  Hardenberg,  M.  de  Humboldt, 
Prince  Rasoumowski,  M.  de  Nesselrode,  M.  Capo  d'Istria,  M. 
de  Gentz,  a  German  publicist,  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  some 
of  the  generals  most  versed  in  the  secret  policy  of  their  re- 
spective cabinets,  assembled  there  for  several  hours  each  day. 

They  began  by  regulating  according  to  conventions  the 
requisitions,  which  until  then  had  been  arbitrary,  and  also  the 
departments  assigned  to  the  different  corps  d'annee  in  the 
territory  of  France.  They  afterwards  deliberated  on  ihe  fate 
of  Napoleon,  who  was  then  stiU  in  a  state  of  indecision  on  the 
British  coast.  He  was  declared  the  prisoner  of  war  of  Europe, 
his  custody  confided  to  England,  and  his  residence  fixed  at  the 
island  of  St.  Helena.  Peace  between  France  and  England 
was  on  the  instant  re-established ;  Great  Britain  haying  declarsd 
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war  against  Napoleon  alone,  the  cause  of  it  was  removed  in  his 
person. 

M.  de  TalJeynmd,  by  way  of  fostering  a  noble  feeling  of 
humanity,  of  which  England  had  taken  the  initiative,  under 
the  religious  inspiration  of  Wilberforce  and  its  philosophers, 
admitted,  in  the  name  of  France,  the  principle  of  the  abolition 
of  the  infamous  slave-trade. 

XXIII. 

It  was  then  asked  if  the  allies  had  made  war  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest,  or  for  the  re-establishment,  pure  and 
8imple>  of  European  order,  distui'bed  by  Napoleon.  The  great 
powers,  more  generous,  consented  to  admit  the  latter  principle- 
The  little  ones,  more  envious  and  ambitious,  contested  it.  The 
Netherlands  demanded  the  restitution  of  Alsatia,  of  Lorraine, 
of  Flanders,  and  of  Artois,  to  their  ancient  possessors.  **  Con- 
quest," they  said,  '*  has  the  right  to  retrieve  conquest." 

Prussia  supported  the  Netherlands  by  its  org^n,  M.  de 
Humboldt',  and  she  demanded  the  cession  of  Montm6dy, 
Metz,  Sarrelouis,  and  Thionville. 

M.  de  Mettemich  demanded,  in  the  name  of  Austria,  a 
territorial  indemnity,  a  guarantee  for  permanent  security,  a 
form  of  government  reconcilable  with  the  neighbouring  govern- 
ments, and  immediate  measures  of  military  police  to  repress  tlie 
attempts  of  the  army. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  reclaimed  Savoy,  which  had  been 
left  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  1814.  England  and  Russia 
asked  for  nothing. 

These  demands,  on  their  amicable  representation,  were 
reduced  to  the  demolition  of  Huningen,  an  indemnity  of 
600^000,000  of  francs  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  of 
200,000000  to  construct  new  fortified  places  against  any  future 
aggressions  of  France,  an  occupation  duriiig  seven  years  of  a 
portion  of  French  territory,  by  150,000  troops  of  the  coalition, 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  commanded  by 
general  conjointly  named  by  the  allies;  finally,  an  important 
dismemberment  of  the  north  oi  FraCnce,  in  behalf  of  the  Nov 
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to  allow  itself  to  be  drawn  on  by  tbem,  to  a  renewal  of  the 
war.     The  generals  were  in  correspondence  with  Paris. 

Davoust,  though  resolved  to  submit  to  necessity,  with 
difficulty  kept  his  generals  within  the  limits  of  their  duty. 
His  head  quarters  were  a  sort  of  military  government  nego-. 
ciating  with  the  civil  government.  Privately  encouraged  in 
his  demands  by  the  insinuations  of  Fouche  and  his  friends, 
he  made  his  own  conditions  and  those  of  the  army.  He 
addressed  to  the  King's  government  demands,  through  the 
intervention  of  three  negociators  left  by  him  in  Paris  on 
his  retirement,  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the  army,  as  he 
would  have  discussed  the  separate  interests  of  a  province,  or 
of  an  empire  within  the  empire. 

These  three  generals  were  Gerard,  Kellermaun,  and  Haxo» 
all  three  famous  for  their  talents  and  their  patriotism.  They 
transmitted  to  the  government  the  wishes  and  the  opinions 
of  the  army,  and  to  the  army  the  desires,  rather  than  the 
orders,  of  the  government.  They  mutually  watched  and  feared 
each  other,  obedience,  was  negociated  for,  instead  of  being 
enforced.  Marshal  Davoust  resembled  one  of  those  Roman  gene- 
rals at  the  head  of  undecided  legions,  obedient  only  to  the 
order  which  they  themselves  had  imposed  upon  the  senate. 
In  reality,  however,  Davoust  submitted  to  play  this  part 
rather  than  solicited  it  Moved  by  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country,  and  convinced  that  a  renewal  of  the  war,  though 
favourable  to  his  popularity  and  his  fame,  would  only  be  a 
prolongation  of  the  agony  of  France,  he  occupied  himself, 
while  saving  appearances,  but  with  sincere  self-denial,  in  paci- 
fying the  spirit  of  the  army,  and  calming  its  anger  by  con- 
cessions. 

XVI. 

His  orders  of  the  day  from  Orleans  and  Tours,  testified 
these  efforts  to  soothe  the  excitement  of  the  chiefs  and  the 
soldiers.  **The  commissioners,"  he  said  to  the  troops,  "  assure 
us  that  a  reaction  is  not  to  be  apprehended ;  that  passions  will 
be  kept  down,  men  respected,  and  principles  preservecl;  that 
tiiere  vnll  he  no  arbiti*ary  dismissals  in  the  army,  and  thai 
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its  honour  will  be  shielded.  As  a  pledge  of  this,"  he  added, 
"  we  have  the  nomination  of  Marshal  St.  Cyr  to  the  ministry' of 
war;  and  that  of  Fouche  to  the  ministry  of  police.  These 
conditions  are  acceptable.  The  national  interest  ought  frankly 
to  unite  the  army  with  the  King.  This  interest  requires 
some  sacrifi^ces ;  let  us  make  them  with  a  modest  energy.  The 
army  unbroken  and  united  will  become,  if  necessaiy,  the 
rallying  point  of  the  French,  and  even  of  the  royalists  I 
Let  us  unite;  let  us  press  together;  let  us  never  separate; 
let  us  be  French!  This  has  been,  as  you  know,  the  first 
wish  of  my  heart,  and  it  will  never  quit  me  but  with  my 
last  sigh !  " 

These  noble  words  were  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  the 
army,  which  began  to  feel  its  fault,  and  to  afflict  itself  for 
the  calamities  it  had  brought  upon  the  country.  It  responded 
to  them  by  a  great  act  of  repentance  and  submission,  trans- 
mitted to  the  commissioners,  by  the  generals  commanding 
divisions  and  by  the  commissioners  to  the  marshal,  to  be 
forwarded  by  hkn  to  the  King. 

"  Sire ! "  said  this  patriotic  manifesto  of  the  army  to 
the  throne :  "  fall  of  confidence  in  your  generosity,  resolved 
to  prevent  civil  war  by  rallying  around  you,  and  of  recalling 
by  its  example  those  of  your  subjects  whom  circumstances 
may  have  alienated  from  you,  the  army  flatters  itself  that 
you  will  receive  its  submission  with  benevolence,  and  that, 
casting  a  veil  over  the  past,  you  will  not  close  your  heart 
to  any  of  your  children." 

This  act  did  honour  to  the  army,  and  moved  the  King 
and  all  France.  The  following  day  Marslial  Davoust,  ven- 
turing still  further,  imposed  upon  the  army  the  s|>ontaneous 
change  of  its  colours. 

"Soldiers,"  said  he,  /*it  remains  to  complete  the  act 
of  submission  that  you  have  just  made,  by  an  act  of  obedience* 
painful  but  necessary !  Hoist  the  white  flag !  I  know  that 
in  this  I  ask  of  you  a  great  sacrifice !  For  five-and-twenty 
years  we  have  all  stood  by  these  colours  which  we  have 
borne ;  but  this  sacrifice  is  demanded  of  us  by  the  interest 
of  our  country.     I  am  incapable,  soldiers,  of  giving  you  aii 
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order  that  would  be  at  variance  with  honour.     Preserve  to 
our  country  a  numerous  and  a  gallant  army !  " 

XVII. 

The  last  words  of  the  generalissimo  were  understood  beforo 
he  had  uttered  them.  The  King  was  already  oppressed,  and 
even  insulted  in  Paris  by  the  insolent  reprisals  of  Blucher;  Tlie 
bridge  of  Jena,  in  front  of  the  Champ-de-Mars,  denounced  by  this 
barbarian  to  his  soldiers,  mined,  and  charged  with  powder,'  to 
bury  in  the  ruins  of  this  monument  the  name  of  the  battle 
which  had  annihilated  Prussia,  had  only  been  saved  bj  the 
supplication  of  the  King  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  bj'the 
threat,  more  theatrical  than  rational,  which  he  held  out,  of 
placing  himself  upon  the  bridge  at  the  moment  of  the  ex- 
plosion, to  perish  with  a  monument  of  his  kingdom,  shielded 
by  his  majesty  and  his  life. 

The  monuments  of  the  arts,  bronzes,  marbles,  pictures, 
statues,  antique  cars,  the  spoils  of  the  nations,  of  the  capitlLby 
the  palaces,  the  museums,  and  the  libraries  of  Europe,  accumu- 
lated in  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  public  squares,  by  victory,  were 
reclaimed  and  taken  back  in  open  day,  by  the  armed  soldiers  of 
the  nations  and  of  the  princes  from  whom  they  had  been 
conquered.  Conquest  was  taking  away  what  had  been  taken 
away  by  conquest.  These  trophies  went  back  from  Patis  to 
Rome,  to  Florence,  to  Vienna,  to  Berlin,  to  Turin,  and  to 
Madrid.  They  were  not  regarded  as  property;  they  were  the 
spoils  of  war.  The  vicissitude  of  fate  constituted  all  the  right 
of  the  possessors.  Impartial  equity  could  not  legitimately 
accuse  the  former  proprietors  of  these  chefs  d'ceuvre  for  seizing 
tbem  again,  and  carrying  back  to  their  capitals  and  countries 
the  treasures  which  had  been  ravished  from  them.  The  sword 
had  been  the  only  title ;  and  in  turn  it  produced,  not  a  re- 
taliation— for  French  property  and  national  monuments  were 
respected — but  the  violent  restitution  of  the  spoils.  Conscienee 
admitted  this ;  but  national  pride  murmured  even  to  the  appre- 
hension of  a  desperate  insurrection  in  Paris. 

.The  artistic  as  well   as  military  genius  of  Francv' 
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attached  to  ih^tte  pictAes,  these  marhles,  and  these  hronzes, 
-with'  more'  passion,  and  with  a  passion  more  nohle,  than  was 
felt  for  tr^asuiies  and  for  territories.  It  was  less  hitter,  and  it 
seemed  l^ss  humiliating,  to  give  up  provinces  and  kingdoms 
than  pictures  and  statues.  The  people  thought  their  hearths 
and  altars  were  violated,  and  that  their  national  chattels,  sold 
bj  auction  amongst  barbarian  soldiers,  would  testify  for  ever  to 
Europe  their  defeat  and  humiliation.  The  sculptors  and 
jMLintetg  were  indignant,  t^oetry  wept  in  the  elegies,  at  once 
sad  and  avenging,  of  Casimir  Delavigne,  entitled  Masseniennes, 
at  this  devastation  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  emigration  of  the 
miarble  gods  and  goddesses. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  had  too  just  an  appreciation  of  the  situation 
of  iEiffidrd,  and  too  much  the  habit  of  discussing  questions  of  public 
light,  to  contest  with  the  allies  this  restitution  which  they  were 
making  with  their  own  hands.  He  would  have  had  nothing 
bdt  sophistry  to  oppose  to  reason  ;  he  therefore  shut  his  eyes 
fo  the  abduction  of  these  spoils.  He  despised  the  murmurs  of 
the  people  ;  and  as  if  he  had  disdained  being  moved  by  such  a 
trifle,  he  affected  to  reply  to  those  who  came  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  excitetnentof  die  capita],  and  to  beg  of  him  to  interfere 
in  the  name  of  France  and  of  the  King :  **  It  is  no  business  oi 
miiie  !**  He  was  right.  To  resist  was  impossible,  to  supplicate 
would  be  base,  to  lament  humiliating.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  be  silent  and  turn  away  the  eyes. 

XVIII. 

But  the  allies,  when  once  occupying  Paris  en  masse,  and 
successively  covering  all  the  provinces  with  their  armies, 
imposed  subsidies,  oppressed  the  towns  and  the  country  with 
requisitions  of  every  description,  emptied  the  public  coffers  for  the 
payment  of  their  troops,  domineered,  exhausted,  and  devastated 
the  dwellings  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  Prussians,  above 
all,  whether  they  had  more  to  avenge  for  the  dismemberment 
tibd^spoliation  of  their  own  country,  or  whether  that  people, 
more  warlike  than  the  other  Germanic  races,  have  in  their 
nature  more  of  this  bitterness  of  oppression  and  exaction  that 
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are  contracted  in  camps,  signalised  themselves,  as  in  1814»  bj 
cruelties  and  brutalities,  which  made  their  occupation  the  more 
dreaded,  and  their  name  the  more  odious  in  France.  Thej 
had  imposed  100,000,000  of  francs  on  the  city  of  Paris,  the  daj 
they  entered  it.  The  prefects  appointed  by  the  King,  tlM 
mayors  of  the  towns  and  villages,  could  not  shield  their  depart- 
ments, their  towns,  and  their  villages,  against  these  insatjable 
requirements  and  depredations.  The  Prussians  treated  Fmioev 
although  reconciled  by  the  convention  of  St.  Cloud,  and  hj 
the  presence  of  the  Eang,  as  a  conquered  country.  They  did 
not  recognise  in  it  the  kingdom  of  a  king,  their  ally,  but  the 
spoil  of  Napoleon  their  enemy.  They  laid  their  hands  on 
several  prefects,  who,  with  a  courageous  independence,  had  daiad 
to  resist,  made  them  prisoners,  and  removed  them  firom  their 
provinces. 

A  unanimous  ciy  of  grief,  distress,  and  indignation  arose  to 
the  King  from  all  the  provinces  occupied  by  them  and  by  the 
Austrians,  who  were  not  so  harsh,  to  implore  protectioxi,  or  te 
threaten  an  insurrection  of  despair. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  more  modest  in  victory,  and  moxe 
guarded  in  his  occupation,  preserved  the  English  outside  Paris 
in  a  strictness  of  discipline,  which  respected  the  dwellingB  of 
the  citizens  and  the  authority  of  the  King,  whom,  while  re- 
establishing, he  iitished  to  make  popular.  He  acted  like  an 
ally  with  Louis  XVIII.  after  having  acted  like  a  conqueror 
with  Napoleon.  He  did  not  offend,  but  frequently  consulted 
with  the  government  of  the  King,  which  he  sustained  against 
the  brutalities  of  Blucher.  In  spite  of  his  observations,  the 
Prussian  general  threatened  to  seize  upon  the  treasuiy,  and  to 
carry  off  the  public  coffers,  if  the  city  of  Paris  did  not  pay  him 
the  100,000,000  which  he  had  imposed  upon  it  on  his  entrance. 
The  presence  of  his  King  and  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who 
at  length  arrived  in  Paris,  restrained  the  repiisals  of  the 
Prussian  general. 

The  war  impost  of  Prussia  on  Paris  was  reduced  hj 
10,000,000.  But  Blucher  had  pillaged  the  manufactoriss 
of  arms  at  Versailles,  and  some  private  houses  of  this  rojsl 
residence  had  been  ransacked  by  his  soldiers. 

ni.  5 
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XIX. 

During  this  ooncentnition  of  sovereigns  and  commandeiv- 
in-chief  in  Paris,  Europe,  which  the  dOth  March  had  placed 
entirely  under  arms  and  set  in  motion,  ocmtinued  to  advance 
&om  all  tlie  frontiers  upon  the  French  territory.  The  pro- 
vinces could  scarcely  contain  this  flowing  tide  of  nations,  eager 
to  oomie,  even  after  the  termination  of  the  struggle,  to  avenge 
themselves  for  the  terror  with  which  the  landing  of  Napoleon 
bad  inspired  the  world.  The  allies  divided  the  whole  space 
of  the  country  amongst  them.  The  English,  the  Belgians;  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Hanoverians  were  distributed  amongst  all  the 
cities  and  all  the  provinces  which  extend  from  Paris  to  the 
Belgian  frontier.  The  Prussians  encamped  en  masse  in  Paris, 
and  spread  from  thence  between  the  Loire  and  the  ocean.  The 
Austrians,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Wirtemburghers  were  can- 
toned in  Burgundy,  the  Nivemese,  the  Lyonnese,  and  Dauphiny . 
The  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  army  of  Italy  were  quartered 
in  Provence  and  in  Languedoc.  The  Russians  covered  with 
their  numerous  corps  d'armee  Lorraine  and  Champagne ;  the 
Saxons  and  Badenese.  occupied  Alsatia ;  the  Hungarians  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  Spaniards  the  flanks  of  the 
French  Pyrenees,  Navarre  and  Boussillon. 

Never  since  the  great  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had 
driven  away  the  primitive  populations,  and  supplied  their  place 
OD  the  soil,  had  such  an  inundation  of  armed  nations  over- 
whelmed the  French  territoiy.  The  maledictions  of  the  people 
arose  on  eveiy  side  against  the  man  whose  impatience  to  re- 
conquer the  throne  had  opened  the  floodgates  of  this  torrent  of 
people,  and  given  to  the  world  a  pretext  for  this  universal 
inundation. 

XX. 

The  King — with  a  territory  thus  invaded  under  his  feet,  and 

\nth  a  people  divided  in  opinion,  exhausted  of  money  and  of 

blood,  disarmed,  expelled  from  their  fortresses,  occupied  in  its 

capital  and  in  all  its  great  centres  of  energy,  as  Lyons,  Stm^ 
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burg,  and  Lille—- in  insurrection  for  his  cause  in  the  west  and 
south— quivering  in  the  east  and  behind  the  Loire  for  the 
cause  of  his  enemy — could  only  lament  and  submit. 

An  act  of  desperate  energy,  it  has  been  said,  could  baye 
thrown  him  into  the  bosom  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  which,  re- 
cruited by  the  Yendeans,  and  mingling  the  two  flags  in  one 
common  patriotism,  might  have  imposed  respect  and  moden- 
tion  upon  the  allies.  But  this  plan,  dreamt  of  by  some  genendfl 
of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  and  by  some  Yend^an  chiefd,  eager  to 
bear  their  share  of  patriotism  in  the  calamities  of  France,  was 
but  a  chimera  which  vanished  in  the  first  moment  of  reflection. 
To  abandon  Paris  was  to  abandon  the  throne ;  for,  after  giving 
up  three-fourths  of  the  French  provinces  and  the  capital,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  re-conquer  them  from  more  than  a 
million  of  foreigners,  masters  of  the  fortified  places,  of  the 
arms,  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  taxes.  With  what  force  could 
the  King  attempt  such  an  enterprise?  With  forty  or  fifily 
thousand  men,  the  wrecks  of  Napoleon's  army,  and  with  some 
thousands  of  peasants  of  Brittany  for  auxiliaries ;  and  supposing 
an  impossible  success,  in  what  state  would  the  King  find  his 
kingdom?  Ravaged  and  torn  to  pieces  by  this  millioii  of 
enemies !  The  whole  of  France  would  have  been  changed  into 
one  vast  battle-field  after  the  struggle.  It  was  proposing  to 
him  the  conflagration  of  his  kingdom  by  his  own  band 
Nothing  was  possible  for  the  King,  after  Waterloo  and  the 
submission  of  Paris,  except  to  retire  fronr  the  throne  to  avoid 
witnessing  the  oppression  of  his  kingdom,  or  to  treat  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  his  people,  with  the  allies,  to 
reduce  the  ransom,  and  soften  the  rigours  inseparable  from 
occupation :  a  painful  but  essential  part,  the  necessity  for 
which  the  nation  felt,  excused  its  rigours,  and  thanked  firom 
their  hearts  their  unfortunate  King. 


XXI. 

But  the  presence  of  this  army  of  Napoleon,  though  now 
sabmissive  to  the  King,  assembled  on  one  single  point  of  tfeto 
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kingdom,  behind  a  great  river,  backed  by  warlike  provinces, 
auch  as  Brittany  and  Auvergne,  still,  however,  alanned  the 
allied  powers.  The  council  of  sovereigns  therefore  required 
the  King  to  disband  it. 

**  The  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Vienna  between  the 
great  powers,"  wrote  the  Russian  plenipotentiary — M.  de  Nes- 
selrode  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  "  was  concluded  against  Bonaparte 
and '  Hs  adherents,  and  above  all,  against  die  French  army, 
whose  disorderly  ambition,  and  insatiable  thirst  of  conquest, 
have  frequently  disturbed  all  Europe.  Urged  by  the  neces- 
sity of  universal  peace,  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  and  his  allies 
make  the  disbanding  of  this  army  an  imperative  condition,  as 
well  for  the  interest  of  the  King  of  France  as  for  that  of  the 
peace  of  nations." 

The  King,  who  could  only  see  in  the  army  of  Bonaparte  a 
remnant  of  pretorians  who  would  perpetuate  the  fanaticism  of 
his  competitor  to  the  throne,  and  the  opposition  to  his  race  and  to 
his  reign,  must  himself  have  anxiously  wished  for  the  dis- 
banding of  this  army,  and  its  transformation  into  a  territorial 
and  royalist  body.  He  there&re  hastened  to  yield  to  the 
injunction  of  the  allied  powers,  which  was  in  all  respects  con- 
formable to  his  own  interests. 

Tlie  disbanding  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  was  accordingly 
declared.  The  regiments  were  organised  in  eighty-six  depart- 
mental legions  of  three  battalions  each,  and  in  fifty-two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  artillery.  To  destroy  the  esprit  de  corpi, 
that  inextinguishable  tradition  of  troops  which  survives  the 
men,  and  still  lives  on  in  the  colours  and  the  name  of  armed 
bodies,  each  of  the  legions  was  to  be  composed  of  soldiers  born 
in  the  department  of  which  it  bore  the  name — an  excellent 
method  of  stifling  Bonapartism  in  these  corps,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  the  spirit  of  the  country  to  which  each  belonged.  It  was 
an  adroit  method  of  creating^  royalist  legions,  at  least  in  the 
west  and  south,  but  a  certain  element  likewise  of  civil  war,  in  case 
of  a  conflict  of  opinions  between  the  different  parts  of  France ;  a 
fated  institution  also  en^another  account,  because  it  was  in  its 
essence  more  iederative  than  national,  and  because,  by  creating 
a  provinc^l  spi4dt  in  the  'membeni  of  the  army,  it  tended  to 
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iKreaken  the  spirit  of  national  unity,  which  constitutes  its  strength 
against  factions  and  foreign  enemies. 

Marshal  Macdonald  was  chained  with  the  disbanding  and 
the  reorganising  of  the  army. 

XXII. 

« 

It  was  essential,  before  anything  else,  to  fix  in  a  defioitita 
treaty  of  peace  the  situation  of  France  and  of  its  monarch,  with 
reference  to  the  allied  powers.  Until  this  treaty  was  discussed 
and  signed  France  only  existed  as  a  conquered  country,  its 
King  as  an  officious  commissioner  between  his  people  and 
Europe.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  happy  to  escape  the  difficulties  of 
the  home  government,  which  were  left  to  Fouch6,  became 
entirely  absorbed  in  this  negociation,  which  was  the  principal 
occupation  also  of  the  King.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  in- 
terrupted by  the  20th  March,  and  aggravated  by  Waterloo,  was 
therefore  resumed  at  Paris. 

The  diplomatic  conferences  between  M.  de  Talleyrand  and 
the  European  plenipotentiaries  were  opened  at  the  residence 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  prime  minister  of  England,  to  which  the 
deference  of  the  sovereigns  for  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  left 
the  paramount  direction  of  the  negociations.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Castlereagh,  M.  de  Metter- 
nich,  M.  de  Weissemberg,  M.  de  Hardenberg,  M.  de  Humboldt, 
Prince  Rasoumowski,  M.  de  Nesselrode,  M.  Capo  d'Istria,  M. 
de  Gentz,  a  German  publicist,  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  some 
of  the  generals  most  versed  in  the  secret  policy  of  their  re- 
spective cabinets,  assembled  there  for  several  hours  each  day. 

They  began  by  regulating  according  to  conventions  the 
requisitions,  which  until  then  had  been  arbitrary,  and  also  the 
departments  assigned  to  the  different  corps  d'annee  in  the 
territoiy  of  France.  They  afterwards  deliberated  on  ihe  fate 
of  Napoleon,  who  was  thea  still  in  a  state  of  indecision  on  the 
British  coast.  He  was  declared  the  prisoner  of  war  of  Europe, 
his  custody  confided  to  England,  and  his  residence  fixed  at  the 
island  of  Sl  Helena.  Peace  between  France  and  England 
was  on  the  instant  re-established ; 
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war  against  Napoleon  alone,  the  cause  of  it  was  removed  in  his 
person. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  by  way  of  fostering  a  noble  feeliug  of 
humanity,  of  which  England  had  taken  the  initiative,  under 
the  religious  inspiration  of  Wilberforce  and  its  philosophers, 
admitted,  in,  the  name  of  France,  tiie  principle  of  the  abolition 
of  the  infamous  slave-trade. 

XXIII. 

It  was  then  asked  if  the  allies  had  made  war  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest,  or  for  the  re-establishment,  pure  and 
simplev  of  European  order,  distui-bed  by  Napoleon.  The  great 
powers,  more  generous,  consented  to  admit  the  latter  principle- 
The  little  ones,  more  envious  and  ambitious,  contested  it.  The 
Netherlands  demanded  the  restitution  of  Alsatia,  of  Lorraine, 
of  Flanders,  and  of  Artois,  to  their  ancient  possessors.  **  Con- 
quest," they  said,  "  has  the  right  to  retrieve  conquest." 

Prussia  supported  the  Netherlands  by  its  or^n,  M.  de 
Humboldt  1  and  she  demanded  the  cession  of  Montmedy, 
Metz,  Sarrelouis,  and  Thionville. 

M.  de  Metternich  demanded,  in  the  name  of  Austria,  a 
territorial  indemnity,  a  guarantee  for  permanent  security,  a 
form  of  government  reconcilable  with  the  neighbouring  govern- 
ments, and  immediate  measures  of  military  police  to  repress  tlie 
attempts  of  the  army. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  reclaimed  Savoy,  which  had  been 
left  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  1814.  England  and  Russia 
asked  for  nothing. 

These  demands,  on  their  amicable  representation,  were 
reduced  to  the  demolition  of  Huningen,  an  indemnity  of 
600jOOO,000  of  francs  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  of 
200,000000  to  construct  new  fortified  places  against  any  future 
aggressions  of  France,  an  occupation  during  seven  years  of  a 
portion  of  French  territory,  by  150,000  troops  of  the  coalition, 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  commanded  by 
general  conjointly  named  by  the  allies ;  finally,  an  important 
dismembennent  of  the  north  (^  FrvCnce,  in  behalf  of  tJae  Ne^ 
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theilands,  by  the  cession  of  Gonde,  Philippeville,  Givet,  and 
Maabeuger. 

XXIV. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  confided  in  the  impartial  friendliness 
of  the  Doke  of  Wellington,  to  combat  the  iigoiioas  and 
iniquitous  enormity  of  these  conditions.  The  Siing  himself 
took  an  active  personal  part  in  the  private  conferences  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  above  all, 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  most  generous  and  the 
most  influential  prince  of  the  coalition.  He  brought  to  bear 
also  upon  the  heart  of  this  prince,  the  mystic  influence  of 
Madame  de  Erudener,  that  Christian  sibyl,  who  replaced  in 
the  soul  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  all  human  ambition  by 
religious  aspirations  for  the  foundation  in  Europe  of  an  order 
moral  and  intellectual. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
nobly  interceded  with  Europe,  not  to  abuse  victory  too  rigidly 
against  a  prince  innocent  of  the  attempt  of  Napoleon,  and 
against  a  nation  subdued  by  its  own  army,  and  which  had 
suffered  rather  than  conspired  for  this  attempt  The  ulti- 
matum of  the  allied  powers,  to  which  Russia  and  England 
thought  it  their  duty  to  adhere,  out  of  regard  for  their  allies 
more  than  from  hostility  to  France,  was  concocted  amongst 
them,  and  concealed  for  more  than  a  month  from  M.  de 
Talleyrand  and  the  King. 

It  came  out  at  length,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
threw  the  King  into  a  state  of  consternation.  It  comprised 
the  conditions,  scarcely  alleviated,  enumerated  above:  a  par- 
tial dismemberment,  an  indemnity  of  1000,000,000  of  francs, 
an  occupation  of  seven  years,  France  redeemed  from  par. 
tition  by  disarmament,  ruin,  and  shame;  and  the  redemp- 
tion signed  by  a  king  who,  in  redeeming  his  country,  seemed 
thus  to  preserve  hici  throne  at  the  expense  of  his  people. 

Louis  XVIII.  shed  bitter  tears  in  secret,  and  but  01 
concealed  his  despair  from  his  familiar  adherents.  *'My 
place,"  he  often  exclaimed,  "  should  be  at  Hartwell,  or  with 
the  army  of  the  Loire.    M j  allies  min,  in  a£fociing  to  Mft 
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me.*'  Had  this  prince  listened  to  this  noble  despair  of  his 
heart,  and  had  he  given  up  to  the  allies  a  throne  too  dear 
at  the  price  they  demanded,  he  would  have  lost  this  throne 
for  a  few  days,  perhaps;  but  Eun^  embarrassed,  and  France 
excited,  would  have  restored  to  him  his  kingdom  on  more 
worthy  conditions.  The  inspirations  of  honour  are  the  only 
certain  ones  in  similar  extremities.  To  declare  themselyes  the 
pn^bners  of  Europe  would  have  been  better  for  Louis  XVIII. 
aiid  for  his  family  than  to  appear  its  accomplice  in  the  de- 
jMsement  and  spoliation  of  his  country. 

XXV. 

Jxistead  of  being  irritated  against  himself,  the  King  con- 
ceived &  profound  resentment  at  the  impotence,  or  the  inability 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Want  of  success  readily  becomes  a 
crime  in  statesmen,  as  well  as  warriors.  Moreover  M.  de 
Talleyrand  was  a  secret  burthen  upon  the  self-love  and  the 
dignity  o£  Louis  XVIII.  This  statesman  was  a  necessity, 
but  an  onerous  and  importunate  one;  for  his  superiority  was 
too  ill  disguised  in  the  council,  not  to  overshadow  somewhat 
the  superiority  of  the  King. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  of  high  birth,  and  the  great  lord 
appeared  in  the  minister,  as  well  as  the  condescending  one  in 
his  services.  He  recollected,  and  he  made  the  King  recollect, 
that  it  was  by  the  aid  of  his  hand  he  had  mounted  his  throne, 
and  that  it  was  by  the  hand  of  M.  de  Blacas  that  he  had  des- 
cended firom  it.  The  advice  he  gave  in  the  council  was  brief 
and  imperious;  he  did  not  discuss,  he  prescribed.  More 
experienced  in  modem  men  and  things  than  Louis  XVIII., 
more  influential  with  the  allied  sovereigns  and  their  ministers 
than  the  King,  he  exercised,  by  his  obtruded  ascendancy 
rather  a  patronage  than  a  ministry.  The  power  lay  in  his 
name,  more  than  in  iiis  title  of  president  of  the  council. 
The  King,  obliged  to  conciliate  him,  in  consequence  of  his 
presumed  capacity  in  public  affairs,  was  not  sorry  to  find  that 
capacity  at  fault,  that  he  might  ascribe,  iti  the  eyes  of  the 
muteitudo,  the  misfortunes  of  the  negociatiott  to  <iie  negoedator. 
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and  appear  compelled  bj  the  interest  of  the  state  to  dismiM 
a  minister  who  resembled  too  much  a  mayor  of  the  palace. 

XXVI. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  moreover,  that  M.  de  Tall^rand* 
80  useful  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  as  a  negodator,  had 
not  evinced,  either  in  1814,  or  since  the  second  return  of 
the  King  in  1815.,  as  minister,  any  of  those  high  qnalitiet 
which  constitute  the  statesman  in  constitutional  coantrie0b 
He  had  neither  the  initiative,  nor  activity,  nor  eloquence, 
those  three  essentials  of  parliamentary  governments.  The 
l-aisser-faire,  the  superb  indolence,  and  the  intelligent  silence 
formed  his  nature,  his  ability,  and  his  tactics.  Now,  these  three 
virtues  of  an  indolent  mind,  which  are  excellent  in  timea 
when  the  vessel  of  the  state  sails  in  its  right  course  of  itself 
were  insufficient  at  this  tempestuous  period,  when  it  was 
often  necessary  to  seek  out  a  passage  and  work  the  ship 
amidst  rocks  and  contrary  winds.  There  are  moments  when 
it  is  requisite  to  grasp  time  as  it  flies,  and  to  seize  on  opinions 
as  it  were  by  main  force.  M.  de  Talleyrand  loved  to  slumbeTy 
and  counted  greatiy  upon  that  secret  progress  of  events,  whioh 
does  much  it  is  true,  but  not  all.  The  advantage  of  time, 
indolently  waited  for,  and  adroitiy  gathered  in,  constituted  al 
least  one  half  of  his  fame  for  ability. 

No  man  was  ever  more  indebted  for  his  ftime  to  providence. 
When  time  operated  for  him  under  the  active  hand  of  Napo- 
leon, all  went  well ;  but  since  the  spirit  of  the  court  in  the 
palace,  and  the  spirit  of  faction  in  parties,  had  decomposed 
the  national  spirit  under  the  eyes  and  under  the  hand  of  a 
drowsy  government,  it  was  quite  the  contrary.  The  minister 
was  a  looker-on  of  the  decline  of  the  throne,,  and  of  tbe 
people ;  and  by  not  impressing  upon  the  government  anj 
decisive  course  of  action,  he  allowed  it  inevitably  to  sink  by 
intestine  vices  which  corrupted  eveiy  thing,  and  by  extreme 
difficulties  which  continually  increased.  Nature,  moreover, 
had  not  given  him  the  necessary  courage  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  tribune,  or  the  gift  of  eloquence  in  the  preaeaett  eC 
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public  assemblies.  He  always  required  to  have  some  one  in 
adrance  of  him,  and  was  more  a  prompter  than  an  actor  in 
the  great  political  dramas  he  had  witnessed.  Without  fire 
in  his  heart,  without  passion,  or  warmth  of  eloquence,  how 
eotild  he  have  warmed,  excited,  and  impassioned  any  assembly 
of  men?  Impartiality  is  never  eloquent,  because  eloquence 
is  only  the  result  of  conviction :  the  tribune  would  there- 
fore have  only  placed  his  inferiority  in  a  stronger  light  in 
the-presence  of  an  opposition,  or  of  contending  parties.  Now- 
tlie  hoar  of  oratory  was  about  to  strike ;  the  elections  were 
preparing,  the  fieu^tions  were  forming,  France  was  about 
to  recover  her  voice.  The  King  felt  that  M.  de  Talley- 
rand would  be  mute  before  the  questions  which  would  not 
Ml  to  be  showered  upon  him.  M.  de  Talleyrand  himself 
must  hare  been  intimidated  at  the  new  part  which  the  Cham- 
bers were  about  to  impose  upon  him.  This  part  he  never 
had  been  able  to  attempt  even  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth 
and'  of  his  ambition  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  where  be 
concealed  himself  behind  Mirabeau.  How  then  could  he 
attempt  it  now  ?  To  what  a  fall  from  his  high  prestige  was 
he  not  about  to  expose  himself?  He  preferred  rather  to 
&11  opportunely  by  the  discontent  of  the  King,  than  a  few 
days  later  by  his  own  insufl&ciency. 

Such  were  the  motives  which  made  the  Eong  wish  for  the 
retirement  of  his  prime  minister,  a  step  which  was  as  much 
desired  by  M.  de  Talleyrand  himself.  There  was  another 
reason  still  imperceptible  to  the  court,  but  already  powerful 
in  the  heart  of  the  King.  This  was  the  sudden,  lively,  and 
profound  inclination  which  he  had  conceived  some  days  back 
for  a  new  favourite ;  for  no  other  name  can  be  given  to  the 
feeling  which  attracted  him  towards  a  young  man  he  had  scarcely 
seen,  and  who  was  already  become  necessary  to  him ;  this  was 
M.  Decazes. 

XXVII. 

Louis  XVIII.,  like  princes  in  general  who  are  b<5m  near 
the  thrones  brought  up  in  leading-strings,  in  the  effeminacy  of 
education,  and  in  the  etiquette  of  courts,  which  separates  a  map* 
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fh)m  the  rude  contact  of  ordinary  life,  had  something  effeminate 
in  his  character.  His  mind  wanted  that  manly  tenderness  of 
which  infirmity  had  deprived  his  body.  He  had  not  enough 
of  it  for  love,  that  powerful  luxury  of  great  natures,  but  he  had 
enough  for  friendship.  His  friendships,  by  their  concentration 
and  by  their  fidelity,  readily  grew  to  passion  and  favouritism, 
and  he  honoured  them  by  his  constancy. 

In  his  youth  he  had  cultivated  the  society  of  soine  ladies, 
rather  than  been  in  love  with  them ;  amongst  others,  tt|e 
Marquise  de  Balby,  whose  wit  was  more  dazzling  even  thaa 
her  beauty.  After  these,  M.  d'Avaray  and  M.  de  Blacas  bad 
been  the  objects  of  this  obstinacy  in  his  friendships.  M.^ 
d'Avaray,  who  merited  this  sentiment  by  his  gentleness  and. 
gi'ace,  and  M.  de  Blacas,  who  meiited  it  by  his  fidelity,  had 
been  snatched  away  from  him,  the  one  by  death,  the  other 
by  unpopularity,  to  which  it  liad  been  necessary  to  sacriQoa 
him,  or  else  to  renounce  the  throne. 

Madame  de  Balby  was  still  alive,  but  she  had  grown  dd, 
and  private  feelings  of  resentment  which  sprung  up  during 
the  emigration,  seemed  to  have  removed  her  for;  ever  from,  the 
court  and  heart  of  the  King.  He  had  therefore  no  domestic 
friendship  in  the  palace  where  he  had  formerly  opened  his 
mind  and  his  heart  to  cherished  confidants  on  the  subjects  of 
his  mental  troubles,  his  political  ambitions,  and  his  literary 
labours.  He  could  no  longer  find  in  the  family  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  the  same  friendship,  secure  confidence,  and 
outpourings  of  afiection.  He  deemed  himself,  and  was,  in 
fact,  very  superior  in  intellect  and  faculties  to  the  other 
members  of  his  house. 

He  was  very  fond  of  his  niece,  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me ; 

Imt  she  was  cold,  reserved,  restrained,  and  lofty  in  her  horror 

veiy  natural  in  the  daughter  of  such  dear  victims — of  those 
compacts  and  compromises  with  the  revolution,  and  the  men  of 
the  revolution,  which  the  King  was  compelled  to  justify  through 
policy,  and  to  submit  to.  Her  presence  was  often  a  silent 
reproach  to  him,  especially  since  he  had  admitted  M.  de 
Talleyrand  and  Fouch6  into  his  councils.  That  which  is 
dreaded  is  not  long  beloved.  V 
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His  nephew,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  w^  more  agreeable 
to  him,  by  the  modest  gravitj^,  the  attitude  of  respectful 
deference  £>r  the  inrisdom  on  the  throne,  and  the  gentleness 
and  obedienee  of  his  character.  He  was,  the  King  said,  his 
Germanicns.  But  the  intellect  of  th^  Duke  d'Angouleme, 
less  elevated  than  his  soul,  was  too  inferior  to  that  of  his  uucle 
to  admit  of  a  communion  of  mind  between  him  and  the  King. 

The  Duke  de  Berry,  his  other  nephew,  was  brave  and  in- 
telligent ;  but  MyoIoos,  rough,  and  addicted  to  pleasure,  from 
the  passions^ of  his  age  and  the  idleness  of  his.  life.  The  King 
]6ft  him  to  the  ei^ojment  of  his  military  tastes  and  the 
caprices  of  his  heart;  he  made  him  the  AlcibiadeGf  of  his 
dynasty,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  admiration  and  malice  of 
youth. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Oond^,  either  superannuated  or 
mere  dpheys,  were  coz^igned  with  some  old  men  and  women 
of  their  posthumous  court,  tQ  their  huntings  and  banquets  at 
ChiantiUy. 

The  Duke  d'Orlesns  would  have  had  more  conformity  of 
▼i^ws,  more  equality  of  mind  with  the  King,  and  more  allure- 
m^t  for  his  opinion^ ;  but  he  was  to  the  royal  house  a  living 
flK^venir  of  his  father,  so  fatal  to  the  family  of  Louis  XVI. ; 
and,  moreover,  it  was  suspected  that  he  indulged  the  hope  of 
a  personal  usurpation.  Nobody  loves  a  rival,  or  confides  in  a 
competitor.  The  Duke  d'Orleans  was  pardoned,  loaded  with 
honours,  endowed  with  possessions,  favours,  and  riches ;  but  he 
was  kept  at  a  distance,  a^  well  with  a  view  to  his  own  popu- 
kuity,  as  by  the  politic  prudence  of  the  King. 

XXVIII. 

There  remained  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  brother,  and 
eventual  successor  of  the  King  upon  the  throne.  The  King 
loved  him,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  intellect,  and  perhaps  far 
that  very  reason,  as  it  preveijted  his  fearing  him.  There  was 
friend^ip  in  this  relationship.  Sure  of  the  heart  of  this 
brother,  who  had  shared  his  exile  and  misfortunes,  he  saw  in 
him  a  witness  of  his  early  splendour,  a  survivor  ^^f  the  ^ 
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court,  a  oompanion  of  the  same  adrersities;  but  with  the 
Count  d'Artois  he  had  only  these  ties  of  blood,  of  affection; 
of  recollections,  of  community,  and  of  fortune..  Political  opinions 
separated  the  two  brothers,  if  the  term  opinion  may  be  applied 
to  the  habits  of  thinking  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  imlnbed  ready- 
made  from  his  birth,  nurtured  by  the  prejudices  and  thought- 
lessness of  his  early  youth,  preserved  in  mature  age  by  his . 
exclusire  association  with  the  exiled  nobility  and  priesthood, 
the  most  irreconcilable  with  the  new  spirit  of  the  age ;  and 
brought  back  from  exile  to  the  palace  to  be  made  use  of  bj  all 
the  flatterers  of  decayed  old  times,  and  all  the  fabricators  of 
intrigue. 

XXIX. 

Since  his  return  from  Ghent,  although  he  had  not  mur- 
mured too  loudly  at  Amouville  against  the  prostration  of  Lonii 
XVIII.,  and  against  the  necessity  for  Fouche,  this  prince  bad 
resumed,  immediately  after  the  King's  return  to  the  Tuileriee^ 
bis  customary  circle  of  royalist  ringleaders,  and  his  habits  of 
underhand  opposition  to  the  government  of  his  brother,  whibh 
constituted  him  the  consolation  of  the  old  court,  the  hope  ot 
the  aspirations  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  church,  and  the 
involuntary  instrument  of  men  to  whom  these  two  causes  were 
indifferent,  but  who  flattered  them  to  aggrandize  themselves. 

The  right  wing  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  called-: the 
Pavilion  Marsan,  was  the  residence  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  and 
the  focus  of  this  little  emigrant  court  in  the  midst  of  a  revolu- 
tionized country.  The  political  man  of  this  intestine  faction  of 
the  palace  was  once  more  M.  de  Vitrolles.  This  personage 
had  served  in  1814,  as  a  confidential  messenger  between  M 
de  Talleyrand  and  the  Count  d'Artois.  He  had  opened,  with 
more  zeal  than  real  utility,  some  channels  of  communiostion 
between  the  disaffected  Bonapardsts,  the  foreign  diplomatiil^ 
and  the  prince,  for  a  restoration,  which  did  not  depend  upon  the 
success  of  his  petty  schemes,  but  on  the  defeat,  or  the  yictoij, 
of  Napoleon.  After  Waterloo,  he  had  again  insinuated  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  Fouche,  and  he  had  been  the  official,  or. 
officious  negociator  of  the  overtures  of  this  minister  to  the 
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king  and  tlie  princes.  This  last  sendee  had  seemed  to  gire 
him  a  farther  claim  to  tlie  confidence  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
Connt  d'Artois.  M.  de  VitroUes  had  eridentlj  no  other 
political  ability  than  his  insinuating  spirit  and  his  royalist 
zeal ;  for  he  had  been  the  first  to  mix  up  the  cause  of  pure 
monarchy  with  the  intrigue,  abounding  in  constitutional  con. 
cessions,  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  party,  of  which  he  was  the 
Tohintary  agent  in  1814 ;  whilst  in  1815,  he  mixed  up  the 
cause  of  pure  monarchy  with  the  intrigue,  full  of  reToludonary 
concessions  and  of  compromises  with  the  cabinet  of  Fouch^, 
the  secrets  of  which  he  had  equally  received  and  carried  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

But  M.  de  Yitrolles  had,  oyer  all  those  men  of  the  old 
sdiool  who  surrounded  the  Count  d'Artois  at  the  Pavilion 
Marsan,  the  advantage  which  a  young  and  active  man,  who  haa 
remained  in  France  and  mingled  in  everything,  must  have  over 
expatriated  men  who  know  not  on  what  to  depend  in  a  country 
of  unknown  politics.  The  prince  thought  he  had  occasion  for 
bim,  to  serve  him  with  eyes,  with  tongue,  and  with  hand,  amidst 
the  clouds  of  the  revolutionary  world  through  which  he  pre 
tended  he  could  penetrate.  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  Fouch6 
had  scarcely  begun  to  reign  without  rivals  in  the  cabinet 
formed  by  the  King  at  Amouville,  when  the  circle  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  consigned  to  the  inactivity  and  discontent  of  their 
political  extinction,  conspired  against  the  ministry,  and  began 
to  hatch  political  plans  and  ministries,  by  which  this  party  of 
superannuated  men,  or  of  new  men,  ardent  in  intrigues,  would 
save,  as  they  said,  the  monarchy  in  spite  of  the  King. 

XXX. 

The  principal  men  of  this  budding  opposition  of  the  palace, 
oC  wluch  M.  de  Vitrolles  was  the  soul  and  the  moving  power, 
rockoned  amongst  them  M.  d'Ambray,  a  retired  chancellor  of 
1814,  and  M.  Ferrand,  a  man  of  factitious  reputation,  created 
by  the  royalist  party  that  it  might  boast  a  publicist  of  its  own, 
although  Bonaparte  had  also  taken  into  his  service,  and  into  his 
pay,  the  superstitious  principles  of  despotism  of  M.  Ferrand. 
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M.  de  Fontanes,  more  enlightened,  but  burning  to  obtaui, 
the  pardon  of  his  partiality  for  the  Emperor,  by  the  parity  and 
the  ardour  of  his  rpyalist  principles. 

The  Duke  de  Levis,  a  man  of  the  old  court,  with  an  upright 
mind,  delicate,  studious,  and  literary,  but  with  a  constitute, 
too  feeble  to  bear  the  weight  of  politics. 

M.  Bourrienne,  a  clever  renegade  from  the  cabinet  of  tbp 
Emperor  into  that  of  the  princes,  his  enemies,  possessiiig  mO, 
the  despemte  ^eal  of  renegades.  .,,,... 

M.  Alexis  de  Noailles,  a  young  man  of  great  namey  of, 
generous  courage,  and  of  an  activity  which  equalled  his  zea}; 
who  had  signalised  himself  by  the  boldness  of  his  faith  ag^nofli 
the  Emperor*s  persecutions  of  the  church  and  its  pontiff;  and 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  throw  himself,  sword  in  hand,  in  1814^ 
before  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  monarchy  of  his  fjEithenk    ^^ 

Finally,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  had  returned  dish 
contented  from  Ghent,  feeling  himself  by  his  genius  equal  .to  ' 
great  political  parts,  not  disdaining  fortune  in  the  midst  of 
ambition,  excluded  from  public  affairs  by  the  horror  he  hf|d 
dared  to  evince  against  Fouch^,  by  the  indifference  of  M.  do 
Talleyrand,  who  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  him,  and  by  the 
instinctive  repulsion  of  Louis  XVIIL,  who  did  not  like  him* 
Princes,  great  by  convention,  are  unwittingly  jealous  of  geniua. 
great  by  nature.  No  other  motive  can  be  found  for  this  aversion 
of  Louis  XVIII.  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  had  devoted 
himself  to  this  prince,  even  to  calumny  against  Bonaparte,  and 
who  only  asked  to  rivet  himself  to  him  by  all  his  deTotioii« 
and  by  every  ambition  of  fame  and  of  power. 

XXXI. 

In  this  opposition  camp  were  found  other  men  of  inferior 
note,  such  as  M.  Laborie,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Messm 
Bortin  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  a  man  famous  for  scenting 
an  intrigue,  and  drawing  closer  the  strings  which  tie  thb 
knot  of  it. 

M.  de  La  Maisonfort,  of  a  trivial  but  sparkling  genius,  wl|9 
could  assume  gravity  on  occasion,  suspected  by  Louis  XVIII.  of  < 
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intriguing,  during  the  emigration,  with  Fauche*Borel,  tad 
other  officious  agents  of  supposed  negociations,  to  gi\*e  them- 
selves importance.  M.  de  La  Maisonfort  liad  attached  himself 
to  tiie  Count  d'Artois,  more  credulous  than  his  brother,  and 
more  surrounded  by  intermeddlers.  He  had  written  in  1814 
a  royalist  pamphlet,  which  had  contested  with  that  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  the  enthusiasm  of  the  friends  of  the 
Bourbons.  Having  returned  to  France  with  the  princes,  and 
being  imknown  to  the  new  men,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
political  oracle,  when  he  was  only  a  playful  wit,  a  courtierof  the 
court  of  Charles  J  I.        , ,     r.         , 

Messrs.  de  Pplignac,  brought  up  in  the  court  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  living,  souvenirs  of  his  youth,  men  of  honour  and  of 
fanatical  zeal,  ^till  too  young  to  allow  people  to  judge  of  their 
political  importance  i  M.  de  Juigne^;  M.  de  Bruges,  and  M«  de 
Boisgelin.  None  of  the  men  of  this  court,  and  of  these  opinions, 
were  calculated  to  offer  to  Louis  XVIII.  the  favourite  in  whom 
he  could  repose  at  once  his  policy,  his  intellect,  and  his  heart. 
Chance,  however,  presented  him  with  one. 

XXXII. 

We  have  said  that  the  day  before  the  King*8  entry  into 
Paris  the  council  of  ministers,  looking  for  a  prefect  of  police, 
bold,  intelligent,  and  sure,  to  dissolve^he  Chambers,  to  appease 
the  murmurs  of  the  people,  and  to  smoothe  and  secure  th^ 
route  of  Louis  XVIII.  from  Amouville  to  the  Tuileries,  had 
appointed  M.  Decazes  to  fiU  these  functions.  We  have  seen 
with  what  ardour  to  serve,  and  with  what  resolution  of  head 
and  heart,  this  young  man  had  solicited  from  Foudie,  his 
superior  in  the  police  department,  the  honour  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  task.  Since  that  day  M.  Decazes  had  redoubled 
his  zeal,  enlightened  the  government,  bafiied  the  remnants  of 
the  factions,  deserved  well  of  the  ministry,  and  better  still  of 
the  King  and  the  royalists. 

The  prefect  of  police,  from  the  subordinate  though  im- 
portant nature  of  his  functions,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  seeiilg 
the  King.     He  reported  his  labours  to  tibe  minister  of  poiice, 
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who  imparted  them  to  the  King  in  council.  But  an  imaginary 
attempt  to  poison  the  Emperor  Alexander  having  alarmed  for 
a  moment  the  aides-de-camp  of  this  prince  at  the  Elyse^,  aud 
M.  Decazes  having,  in  his  quality  of  director  of  the  police,  to 
prohe  this  a£BEdr  and  demonstrate  its  puerility,  the  King,  uneasy 
at  the  rumours  to  which  this  event  gave  rise  in  Paris,  and 
wishing  to  evince  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  all  the  solicitude 
he  felt  for  the  safety  of  so  august  a  guest,  summoned  It 
Decazes,  to  receive  from  his  own  mouth  the  details  of  this  event 
The  countenance  of  the  young  prefect  of  police,  his  attitdde, 
at  once  timid  and  assiduously  attentive,  his  elocution,  clear  and 
refined,  the  sound  of  his  voice,  which  evinced  feeling  and 
respect,  struck  the  King  at  once.  He  was  pleaded  to  prolong 
the  audience,  in  order  to  prolong  the  pleasure  of  the  conference, 
and  to  study  the  man.  In  short,  Decazes  pleased  him ;  and 
to  please  a  King  is  speedily  to  govern  under  his  name.  This 
sodden  impression  was  justified  by  many  gifts  (^nature  and  of 
character. 

XXXIII. 

M.  Decazes  was  the  son  of  a  magistrate  of  Liboume,  in 
the  department  of  the  Gironde,  a  part  of  France  which  more 
than  any  other  produces  those  unexpected  pieces  of  good  fortune 
and  rapid  elevation— ^the  fruits  of  a  bold  ambition,  of  southern 
aptitude,  and  of  that  insinuating  suppleness  of  character  peculiar 
to  those  people  who  drink  the  waters  of  the  Pyrenees.  He 
possessed  the  graces,  the  felicitous  disposition,  and  the  natoxal 
abilities  of  this  race,  who  are  found  everywhere  in  our  histoiy, 
in  our  camps,  in  our  courts,  in  our  ministries,  and  in  oQr  pubUo 
assemblies,  from  Henri  IV .  down  to  Murat  or  Barr^re ;  fidthfiil 
to  success,  versatile  as  fortune,  floating  on  the  surfieu^,  like  all 
light  things,  in  every  shipwreck  of  governments,  institutione, 
and  dynasties — the  adventurous  race  of  France.  The  Girondet 
the  Garonne,  and  the  Lot  seem  to  communicate  to  it  something 
of  the  volubility  and  inconsistency  of  their  waves.  These  rivers 
impart  an  intoxication  of  eloquence  and  ambition  to  all  who  live 
upon  their  banks. 

Destined  by  his  father  for  an  humble  provincial  m:i*^tnu7. 
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M.  Decazes  yisited  Paris  duriDg  the  last  years  of  the  Empire ; 
he  studied  the  law  there,  and  succeeded,  through  some  iufluence^ 
in  getting  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  minister  of  justice. 
Some  years  after,  M.  Muraire,  first  president  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation,*  gave  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  ^ho  was  smitten 
with  the  yojjng  legist.  This  marriage  opened  the  door  tp  furilier 
fayoors,  and  he  was  nominated  a  judge  of  one  of  the  inleiior 
tribunals  of  Paris.  He  then  became  secretary  to  the  Emperor  s 
mother,  in  the  avenues  of  the  imperial  court,  from  which  he 
progressed,  with  the  same  title,  into  the  court — more  initiated 
in  public  afi&drs  and  intrigues — of  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
Holland^  and  of  the  Queen  Hortense,  his  wife ;  remarked  by  ^e 
men,  and  agreeable  to  the  women,  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he 
was  introduced.  A  premature  death  deprived  him  of  his  first 
wife.  He  evinced  such  profound  grief,  and  so  impassioned  a 
fidelity,  both  to  her  memory  and  to  her  family,  that  he  became 
in  the  political  world  a  celebrity  of  conjugal  devotion.  For 
soine  years  after  he  continued,  under  the  auspices  of  his  father- 
in-law,  his  douUe  career  in  the  magistracy  and  the  court.  In 
1814  his  fortune  did  not  follow  that  of  his  protectors,  but 
turning  completely  round,  with  his  province  in  the  south, 
warmly  entered  the  cause  of  the  new  princes.  He  presented 
to  Louis  XVIII.  the  deputations  from  his  department,  he 
harangued  him  in  the  name  of  his  native  town,  and  received 
as  a  reward  of  his  zeal  a  decoration  from  the  hand  of  the 
King.  But,  confounded  at  that  period  with  the  crowd  of 
fugitive  presentations  which  besieged  the  palace,  he  was  re* 
compensed  vnthout  being  remarked. 

XXXIV. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  from  the  isle  of  P/lba  did  not 
deceive  either  his  conscience  or  his  precocious  judgment ;  he 
only  BSLW  in  it  a  crime  and  a  folly.  He  took  arms  like  a  brave 
citizen,  at  the  head  of  the  young  students  of  the  schools  of 
Paris,  and  proposed  to  the  government  a  levy  en  masM  of 
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volunteer  youths,  to  oppose  the  children  of  the  country  to  the 
pretorians  of  the  Isle  of  Elba.  After  6onaparte*s  entry  into 
Paris,  he  alone  opposed,  in  the  assembly  of  his  colleagues  of 
the  tribunal,  the  proposition  made  by  the  president,  to  lay  the 
homage  of  their  body  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  at  the  feet  of  the 
conqueror.  "  I  have  never  learned  from  my  masters,"  he  sold, 
**  nor  from  myself,  that  the  legitimacy  of  power  was  the  reward 
of  the  race."  This  expression  exposed  him  to  the  anger  ef 
the  Emperor,  who  banished  him  to  a  distance  of  forty  leagoei 
from  Paris.  The  young  exile  did  not  obey  the  mandate,  but 
hastened  to  Bordeaux,  associated  himself  with  the  intrepid  pro- 
testations of  M.  Laine,  and  with  this  citizen,  of  a  truly  antiqiie 
virtue,  relumed  in  every  heart,  during  the  hundred  days,  the 
fire  of  independence  and  of  fidelity  to  the  legitimate  Ejng  in 
this  portion  of  the  south.  His  civic  courage,  rare  at  the  tihie, 
and  his  disinterested  fidelity,  served  him  better  than  versatiHiy 
and  ambition  would  have  done.  On  the  return  of  Louis. XVIII. 
when  new  and  devoted  men  were  sought  after,  his  name  and 
actions  were  remembered.  We  have  seen  how  the  hand  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand  and  that  of  Fouche  accidentally  fell  upon  him. 

XXXV. 

M.  Decazes  was  at  this  time  thirty-five  years  of  age,  Imt 
appeared  ten  years  younger  than  his  contemporaries.  Bli 
figure,  slender  and  supple,  the  elegance  of  his  gait,  the  proud 
carriage  of  his  head,  and  the  natural  nobility  of  his  attitddet 
indicated  less  the  magistrate  than  the  diplomatist  or  the  mili- 
tary man.  His  lofty  forehead,  his  fiaxen  hair,  his  eyes  of  a 
lively  and  limpid  blue,  his  mouth,  in  which  the  severity  of  the 
lip§  was  unbent  by  the  grace  of  his  smile,  the  oval  somewhat 
lengthened  of  his  visage,  the  slightly  feminine  tint  of  the  man 
of  study,  relieved  in  colour  by  the  blood  of  the  south ;  a  fdi^ 
siognomy  generally  of  all  those  traits  and  tints  whioh  ooiM 
not  be  looked  on  without  impression  and  attraction,  constituted 
M.  Decazes,  at  this  period  of  his  life  the  living  portrait  oftbi 
favourite  predestined  by  nature  for  the  infatuation  of  a  court* 
a  Cinq-Mars,  or  a  Leicester,  according  as  he  should  happen  to 
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enchaiB  the  heart  of  a  queen,  or  to  fiaflciDate  the  mind  of  a 
monarch. 

Has  heart  and  hia  understandmg  responded  to  these  exter- 
nal symptoms,  hj  which  nature  rarely  deceiYes  tbe  eye.  He 
was:. loving,  devoted,  and  liedthfaU  ^si^ble  of  attachment  and 
generosity  of  soul,  and  incapable  of  treacheiy  or  baseness; 
given  to  flattery,  without  doubt,  but  less  through  interest  than 
enthusiasm ;  .pleasing  himself  with  illusions  on  the  genius  or 
the  virtues  of  his  protectors,  to  justify  his  adoration.  A  cour- 
tier hy  nature,  and  not  through  servility ;  so  much  the  more 
qualified  to  please  as  he  was  more  easily  and  more  sincerely 
pleased  himself. 

His  intellect,  without  rising  to  a  genius  for  public  afhirs, 
possessed  a  pfrecision  which  is  the  instinct  of  situations,  and 
the  liigh  road  of  statesmen.  He  felt  rather  than  invented  a 
policy.  A  new  man,  desirous  of  serving  an  ancient  cause,  he 
judged  France  by  the  disposition  of  his  own  mind.  To  make 
the  King  acceptable  to  new  France,  and  new  France  to  tbe 
King,  comprised  the  whole  restoration,  according  to  good  sense 
and  M.  Decazes :  counter-revolution  if  the  King  did  not  accept 
France,  revolution  if  France  did  not  accept  the  King.  Two 
abysses  traced  the  route,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  any 
great  superiority  to  see  it,  or  for  any  high  initiative  of  idea  to 
follow  it.  Prudence  and  moderation  were  sufficient :  good  will 
was  all  the  genius  necessary  for  such  a  work,  and  at  such  a 
moment. 

It  further  required  a  personal,  exclusive,  and  inflexible 
attachment  to  the  King,  who  alone  of  all  his  palace  under- 
stood this  policy.  Finally,  it  required  an  aptitude  in.  the 
management  of  men,  to  be  able  to  repulse  the  fanatics  of  old 
France,  without  alienating  them  too  much  from  the  King,  and 
to  attract  the  capacities  of  new  France,  without  too  much  giving 
up  to  them  the  restoration,  which  they  did  not  love  sufficiently 
that  it  might  be  confided  entirely  to  them  with  safety  for  the 
King.  M.  Decazes  was  capable  of  these  three  goveniment 
d^omacies.  He  did  not  pin  his  faith  in  any  respect  on  the 
past.  All  his  fortune  might  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  prince  who 
eottld  win  his  attachment.    He  had  no  fanaticism  of  reyolution. 
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cfT  of  coafiter-rerolation,  cdcnlated  to  embamaB  his  miiid, 
Uf  preTent  him  from  bending  to  the  sinnosities  of  the  gnat 
routine  of  governments.  He  bad  frankness  enoogfa  to  in^art 
confidence  to  the  men  of  both  parties,  finesse  enough  to  diTina 
their  ambitions  under  their  principles,  inteUigenee  enoo^  to 
sedace  them,  and  sufficient  firmness  of  character  to  letam  tbam 
after  their  seduction. 

No  one  perhaps  was  more  capable  by  his  qualities,  as  wtU 
as  by  his  weaknesses,  to  form,  from  all  these  wrecks  of  partial 
with  which  France  was  covered,  a  personal  party  for  the  King^ 
at  onre  against  his  family,  his  enemies,  and  his  firienda.  Hia 
spr)lcc  without  much  eloquence,  but  to  the  purpose ;  he  oompn- 
hende^l  V>etter,  and  he  acted  constantly.  Indefatigable  in  woric, 
in  political  intrigue,  in  society,  in  pleasure,  provided  socieljaiid 
\AcBHnre  still  offered  means  of  government;  he  had  oounexuma 
witli  all  camps  which  might  recruit  that  of  the  King.  Too 
new,  r)r  too  subordinate  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  groat 
aMpimnts  of  the  court ;  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  events  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  revolution  to  be  an  object  of  sospidoii 
to  the  I^onapartists,  or  to  the  constitutionalists  converted  to 
the  restoration  ;  he  joined  to  all  these  gifts  of  nature,  of  birtfa« 
and  of  circumstances,  a  taste  for  literature,  and  a  univexsalitj 
of  coiivorsation,  which  corresponded  with  the  sedentaiy  and 
litnraiy  tastes  of  the  King.  Finally,  he  was  young,  and  this 
prince  wislicd  less  for  a  minister  than  a  scholsu:  in  his  friend. 
Ohanc.c,  therefore,  better  served  the  prince  and  the  fdUm 
fHVourito,  tlian  choice  in  this  first  meeting,  which  gave  riKe  to 
their  reciprocal  attachment.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  ibfb 
lirnri  (*xorcise8  its  influence  and  destiny  over  politics,  even  in 
tlif!  interior  of  palaces  and  in  the  privacy  of  courts. 

XXXVI. 

Tht'  King,  after  having  encouraged  a  long  conversation nith 
tho  younfi;  man  on  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  at  length 
Knid  to  him,  **  L  am  quite  pleased  to  have  a  prefect  of  polioe  iO 
intolli^cnt  and  so  safe ;  you  will  come  in  future  and  make  na 
a  per»onul  report  in  my  cabinet  of  all  the  important  afEain  «f 
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my  capital."  M.  Decazes  appeared  modestly  to  decline  this 
UDusoal  fiayour,  to  induce  the  King  to  pronounce  it  more  de- 
cidedly. He  represented  to  his  Migesty  that  he  had  received 
hooL  M.  de  Yitrolles,  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  an  order  to  transmit  the  police  reports  iu 
mdting  to  the  court,  which  at  first  he  addressed  to  Fouche, 
and  that  this  communication^  founded  upon  the  suspicions 
which  the  character  of  Fouch4  excited  at  court,  might  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  King.  "  No,"  hastily  replied  the  prince,  who 
distrusted  the  interference  of  his  brother  as  much  as  that  of 
Fouche: — "No,  I  repeat,  no  intermediate  person  hereafter 
between  you  and  me.  When  you  have  any  afiOEur  of  coui^e- 
quence,  you  will  acquaint  me  with  it,  and  I  will  receive  you/* 
Then  still  retaining  him,  after  the  business  was  terminate  li, 
he  made  inquiries  with  a  friendly  curiosity  as  to  his  name,  liiii 
country,  his  family,  and  his  preceding  life.  He  appeared  to  be 
interested  with  everything  that  concerned  the  prefect,  and 
employed  all  his  fEiscination  to  inspire  confidence.  He  displayed 
his  mt,  he  exerted  his  memoiy,  he  insinuated  his  policy,  and 
unveiled  his  heart,  for  he  was  in  want  of  a  friend.  **  Have  I 
ever  seen  you  before  to-day  ?"  he  asked  of  M.  Decazes.  "  I  do 
not  think  I  have,  for  your  voice  and  countenance  would  have 
struck  me."  "  Yes,  Sire,"  replied  the  prefect  of  poUce,  "  I 
had  the  honour  to  present  to  you  in  1814  the  delegates  of  my 
department,  and  even  to  address  your  Migesty  in  their  name." 
"  It  is  astonishing,"  said  the  King ;  "  but  the  fistct  is,  I  saw  so 
many  people  at  that  time,  that  I  could  fix  nothing  in  my 
memory.  Come  again,  come  often ;  I  am  pleased  vdth  you." 
The  prince  had  longed  for  a  substitute  for  M.  d'Avaray  in  his 
heart,  and  his  policy  was  in  conformity  with  his  inclination ; 
an  intimate  friend  was  indispensable  to  him 

XXXVII. 

Fouch6  was  alarmed,  and  seemed  awkwardly  enough  to 
4ake  a  pleasure  in  alarming  the  King  more  and  more  every 
day,  by  exaggerated  or  sinister  reports  read  in  the  council, 
which  he  delivered  to   the  King,  and  then  unfairly  allowed 
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to  transpire  in  public,  by  pretended  indiscretions,  as  if  to  make 
an  appeal  and  a  signal  to  public  opinion  out  of  doors,  to  soppoit 
him  by  a  pressure  of  popularity  within ;  a  knavish  and  cowardlj 
manoeuvre,  renewed  from  the  letter  of  the  minister  Rowland 
to  Louis  XVI.,  in  1792. 

"  The  moment  is  approaching,"  said  he ;  "  the  national  qniit 
is  already  taking  this  frightful  direction.  A  fosion  Is  taking 
place  between  the  most  opposite  parties.  La  Vendue  itself  is 
joining  its  colours  to  those  of  the  army.  In  this  excess  of 
calamity,  what  other  part  will  remain  for  your  Mcyesty  to  take 
but  that  of  withdrawing.  The  magistrates  will  quit  thdr 
functions  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  armies  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  will  then  come  into  collision  with  individuals  libe- 
rated from  all  social  ties.  A  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  inba-. 
bitants  may  disappear  from  the  earth,  but  in  this  war  of  man 
to  man,  more  than  one  tomb  will  enclose,  by  the  side  of  each 
other,  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed ! 

"  The  calamities  of  France  are  complete ;  ruin,  deyastation, 
and  destruction  are  taking  place,  as  if  for  us  there  Yraa  neither 
peace  nor  compromise  to  be  hoped  for.  The  inhabitants  are 
flying  before  the  undisciplined  soldiers ;  the  forests  are  crowded 
with  unhappy  creatures,  who  flock  thither  in  search  of  a  last 
asylum.  The  harvests  will  perish  in  the  fields.  Despair  will 
soon  listen  to  no  voice  of  authority ;  aud  this  war,  undertaken 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  justice,  will  rival  the  barbarity  of 
those  deplorable  and  too  celebrated  inyasions,  of  which  history 
recalls  the  memcrty  with' horror." 

XXXVIII 

While  Fouche  was  thus  agitating  public  opinion,  and 
threatening  at  the  same  time  the  authority  of  the  King,  and 
the  King  himself  with  the  revolution,  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
unpopular  and  tottering  in  the  ministry,  the  Count  d'ArCois 
was  murmuring,  while  the  South,  the  provinces  of  the  West, 
and  even  the  foreigners,  were  calling  for  vengeance  against  the 
Bonapartists,  the  authors  of  these  calamities.  The  peaplOi 
trodden  down  by  700,000  soldiers,  bewailed,  without  bring 
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able  to  accuse  any  others  than  themselves,  of  the  consequences 
of  their  weakness  in  yielding  to  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon. 
The  old  army  was  dwindling  away  behind  the  Loire;  the 
officets  dismissed  on  half  pay  to  their  proyinces,  bore  with 
them,  on  returning  to  their  homes,  imprecations  against  the 
conquerors,  resentment  for  their  fjEdlen  consequence,  the  bitter^ 
ness  of  their  present  mediocrity  in  rural  families,  compared 
with  their  martial  omnipotence  under  the  Empire,  which 
gave  them  promotion  for  their  prey,  £ind  France  and  Europe 
for  donations.  They  united  themselves,  by  a  coalition  against 
nature — but  made  necessary  by  circumstances — with  the  con- 
stitutionalists, and  the  friends  of  the  revolution  and  liberty, 
again  become  hostile  to  the  Bourbons. 

The  foreign  powers  were  imposing  conditions  which  were 
unacceptable  to  the  crown ;  the  popular  reactions  of  the  roy^ists 
and  the  catholics  in  the  south  were  shamefully  avenging,  in  the 
blood  of  the  Bonapartists  and  protestants,  the  insults  and 
injuries  they  had  themselves  suffered,  some  months  before, 
from  tliese  inimical  factions  or  creeds, — an  increasing  clamour, 
which  soon  became  fanatical,  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  the 
royalists,  and  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself 
blamed  the  forbearance  of  the  King,  who  refused  an  expiation 
of  the  attempt  of  the  20th  March. 

The  elections  which  took  place  during  this  despair  of  the 
nation,  and  this  angry  retribution  against  the  authors  of  the 
recent  'calamities  of  the  country  resulted  in  the  discomfiture 
everywhere  of  the  moderate  men  and  the  triumph  of  all  the 
men  of  extreme  opinions ;  as  if  in  public  calamities  passion 
and  fury  constituted  the  desperate  genius  of  nations.  These 
elections  threatened  the  King  in  the  independence  of  hi& 
policy,  and  promised  to  make  of  him  the  King  of  a  party 
instead  of  the  pacifying  monarch  of  France.  He  hoped  to 
find  in  the  Emperor  Alexander,  offended  by  M.  de  Talleyrand 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  by  his  secret  treaty  with  England 
and  Austria,  a  supporter  against  the  exigencies  of  the  allied 
powers.  He  hoped  to  find  in  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  the  friend 
of  ttiis  sovereign,  a  substitute  for  M.  de  Talleyrand,  of  more 
influi^ce  than  this  minister.  '  Finally,  he  anticipated  in  M. 
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Decazes  a  successor  to  Fouch^,  who  would  take  the  raiiustiy  of 
police  from  this  suspected  man,  and  another  Blacas  eqnallj 
agreeable  to  his  heart  but  less  unpopular. 

He  silently  meditated  the  renewal  of  the  ministry.  "  Until 
now,"  he  repeated,  in  an  under  tone,  to  his  most  confidential 
friends,  ''M.  de  Talleyrand  has  had  over  me  the  adYsntage 
which  events  have  given  him,  and  which  I  have  adroitly  un- 
derstood and  suffered.  His  unskilfulness  and  indolence  now 
give  me  the  advantage.  I  keep  my  revenge  for  him  and  I  am 
going  to  govern  in  my  turn." 

XXXTX. 

But  before  he  dismissed  these  two  outlaws,  Fouch^  and  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  he  wished  to  throw  upon  their  hands  the  odinm 
of  the  first  reprisals,  which  the  public  cry  of  his  court  and  hia 
own  policy  imposed  upon  him.     Public  opinion,  in  its  irritated 
state,  had  designated,  right  or  wrong,  some  men  as  principal 
authors  or  abettors  of  Bonaparte's  return,  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  of  the  disasters  which  afflicted  at  the  aai&e 
time  the  throne  and  the  country.     The  spontaneous  risings  of 
Marseilles,  of  Nismes,  and  of  several  other  cities  of  the  Soadi» 
— the  assassinations   which  had  forestalled .  the   judgmenta» 
which  had  taken  the  victims  by  chance,  and  substituted  san- 
guinary personal  vengeance  for  legal  justice, — ^the  frenzy  of 
the  royalist  journals,  calling  for  vengeance  as  if  for  honour 
and  safety — the  repeated  complaints  of  the  little  court  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  rendered  more  imperative  by  the  authority  of 
the  family,  all  seemed  to  enjoin  the  King  not  to  wait  for  the 
assembling  of  the  Chambers,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  anger 
of  some,  and  to  the  prudence  of  othei^,  to  arm  himself  for  state 
reasons  with  an  apparent  rigour,  and  to  remove  some  men  by 
an  arbitrary  proscription — temporary  but  not  sanguinary— 
that  he  might  not  have  to  give  them  up  at  a  later  period  to 
the  sword  of  justice,  or  the  passions  of  the  royalist  party. 

'*  Are  there  no  bounds  to  clemency  ?  "  wrote  the  pablidBts 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  who  were  mad  for  an  expiatioa 
"  Do  crimes  not  exist  which  the  interest  of  France  and  ef 
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Europe  eaimot  suffer  to  go  unpunished?  Are  loyalty  and 
fidelity  alone  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  disasters  pro- 
voked by  traitors  ?  Are  firmness  and  severity  crimes  ?  The 
judge  cendenins  himself  in  acquitting  the  guilty.  How  much 
blood  and  treasure  has  not  a  magnanimity  ill  repaid  already 
cost  to  Europe  ? 

A  twofold  proscription  was  resolved  on  in  the  council ;  one 
directed  against  the  men  most  notoriously  culpable,  who  were 
to  be  arrested  and  brought  before  councils  of  war ;  the  other 
levelled  at  the  men  who  were  reputed  dangerous,  and  which 
would  condemn  them  to  exile.  Fouche  was  charged,  in  his 
quality  of  minister  of  police,  to  draw  up  these  lists  of  pro- 
scription, and  to  submit  them  to  the  council  and  to  the  King  ; 
who  would  add  to,  or  erase  from  them,  sach  names  as 
might  be  selected  by  the  anger  or  the  favour  of  the  court. 
He  had  now  a  natural  and  worthy  opportunity  of  retiring, 
and  of  at  least  retrieving  his  own  name  by  refusing  to 
proscribe  those  whom  he  had  instigated  or  followed  in  the 
complicity  of  the  hundred  days,  and  to  whom  he  had  so  often 
promised  amnesty.  He  did  not  do  so.  Ambition,  which  had 
made  him  accept  as  glory  the  appearance  of  treason,  made  him 
accept  as  necessity  the  part  of  proscriber  of  his  accomplices. 
He  felt  already  that  there  was  no  possible  retreat  behind  him, 
and  no  asylum  but  in^  power.  His  past  actions  surrounded 
him  everywhere,  and  condemned  him  to  refuse  nothing  more 
to  the  royalists :  a  proscriber  for  them,  or  proscribed  by  them. 
He  therefore  acquiesced. 

XL. 

The  following  day,  FouchiS  brought  to  the  council  a  list  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  names,  one  part  chosen  by  the  public 
clamour,  the  other  by  chance,  and  from  amongst  men  whose 
insignificance,  or  the  obscurity  of  whose  crimes,^  protected  them 
&om  the  honour  <^  proscription.  In  this  first  choice,  however, 
he  had  not  evinced  any  personal  weakness;  all  his  accompliees 
of  the  hundred  days, — fionapartists,  Orieanists,  mhusteis, 
oeUeagaes,  representatives  of  his  party,  equals  or  subordinatae,, 

III.  r 
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Portrait  of  M.  Decazes. 

volunteer  youths,  to  oppose  the  children  of  the  country  to  tba 
pretorians  of  the  Isle  of  Elba.  After  Bonaparte  *s  entry  into 
Paris,  he  alone  opposed,  in  the  assembly  of  his  colleagues  of 
the  tribunal,  the  proposition  made  by  the  president,  to  lay  the 
homage  of  their  body  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  at  the  feet  of  the 
conqueror.  '*  I  have  never  learned  from  my  masters,**  he  said, 
*•  nor  from  myself,  that  the  legitimacy  of  power  was  the  reward 
of  the  race."  This  expression  exposed  him  to  the  anger  ef 
the  Emperor,  who  banished  him  to  a  distance  of  forty  leagues 
from  Paris.  The  young  exile  did  not  obey  the  mandate,  but 
hastened  to  Bordeaux,  associated  himself  with  the  intrepid  pro* 
testations  of  M.  Laine,  and  with  this  citizen,  of  a  truly  antique 
virtue,  relumed  in  every  heart,  during  the  hundred  days,  the 
fire  of  independence  and  of  fidelity  to  the  legitimate  King  in 
this  portion  of  the  south.  His  civic  courage,  rare  at  the  time, 
and  his  disinterested  fidelity,  served  him  better  than  versatility 
and  ambition  would  have  done.  On  the  return  of  Louis  .XVIII. 
when  new  and  devoted  men  were  sought  after,  his  name  and 
actions  were  remembered.  We  have  seen  how  the  hand  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand  and  that  of  Fouche  accidentally  fell  upon  him. 

XXXV. 

M.  Decazes  was  at  this  time  thirty-five  years  of  age,  Imt 
appeared  ten  years  younger  than  his  contemporaries.  Wb 
figure,  slender  and  supple,  the  elegance  of  his  gait,  the  proud 
carriage  of  his  head,  and  the  natural  nobility  of  his  attitdde, 
indicated  less  the  magistrate  than  the  diplomatist  or  the  mili- 
tary  man.  His  lofty  forehead,  his  fiaxen  hair,  his  eyes  of  a 
lively  and  limpid  blue,  his  mouth,  in  which  the  severity  of  the 
lips  was  unbent  by  the  grace  of  his  smile,  the  oval  somewhat 
lengthened  of  his  visage,  the  slightly  feminine  tint  of  the  man 
of  study,  relieved  in  colour  by  the  blood  of  the  south ;  a  phf* 
sioguomy  generally  of  all  those  traits  and  tints  which  oovU 
not  be  looked  on  without  impression  and  attraction,  consdtnted 
M.  Decazes,  at  this  period  of  his  life  the  living  portrait  of-tM 
favourite  predestined  by  nature  for  the  infatuation  of  a  court* 
a  Cinq-Mars,  or  a  Leicester,  according  as  he  should  happen  to 
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enchaia  the  heart  of  a  queen,  or  to  fiaflciDate  the  mind  of  a 
mcmarch. 

His  heart  and  his  understanding  responded  to  these  exter- 
nal symptoms,  hy  which  nature  rarely  deceives  tbe  eye.  He 
was^  laving,  devoted,  and  liedthfu],  cc^ble  of  attachment  and 
generosity  of  soul,  and  incapable  of  treacheiy  or  baseness; 
given  to  flattery,  without  doubt,  but  less  through  interest  than 
enthusiasm ;  .pleasing  himself  with  illusions  on  the  genius  or 
tbeirirtues  of  his  protectors,  to  justify  his  adoration.  A  cour- 
tier hy  nature,  and  not  through  servility ;  so  much  the  more 
q[tUilified  to  please  as  he  was  more  easily  and  more  sincerely 
pleased  himself. 

His  intellect,  without  rising  to  a  genius  for  public  af£Edrs, 
possessed  a  precision  which  is  the  instinct  of  situations,  and 
the  liigh  road  of  statesmen.  He  felt  rather  than  invented  a 
policy.  A  new  man,  desii'ous  of  serving  an  ancient  cause,  he 
judged  France  by  the  disposition  of  his  own  mind.  To  make 
ihe  King  acceptable  to  new  France,  and  new  France  to  the 
King,  comprised  the  whole  restoration,  according  to.  good  sense 
and  M.  Decazes :  counter-revolution  if  the  King  did  not  accept 
France,  revolution  if  France  did  not  accept  the  King.  Two 
abysses  traced  the  route,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  any 
great  superiority  to  see  it,  or  for  any  high  initiative  of  idea  to 
follow  it-  Prudence  and  moderation  were  suflGkiient :  good  will 
wa»all  the  genius  necessary  for  such  a  work,  and  at  such  a 
moment 

It  further  required  a  personal,  exclusive,  and  inflexible 
attadiment  to  the  King,  who  alone  of  all  his  palace  under- 
stood this  policy.  Finally,  it  required  an  aptitude  in,  the 
management  of  men,  to  be  able  to  repulse  the  fanatics  of  old 
France,  without  alienating  them  too  much  from  the  King,  and 
to  attract  the  capacities  of  new  France,  without  too  much  giving 
up  to  them  the  restoration,  which  they  did  not  love  sufficiently 
that  it  might  be  confided  entirely  to  them  with  safety  for  the 
King.  M.  Decazes  was  capable  of  these  three  goyen;ment 
d^omacies.  He  did  not  pin  his  faith  in  any  respect  on  the 
past.  All  his  fortune  might  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  prince  who 
eoold  win  his  attachment.    He  had  no  fanaticism  of  revolution. 
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or  of  ooanter-reyolatkm,  cdcnlated  to  emhemm  Yds  miiid*  tad 
to  prevent  him  from  bending  to  the  sinnodties  of  the  grast 
routine  of  goyemments.  He  had  frankness  enoogh  to  in^art 
confidence  to  the  men  of  both  parties,  finesse  enough  to  diTina 
their  ambitions  under*  their  principles,  inteUigenee  enoo^  to 
sedace  them,  and  sufficient  firmness  of  character  to  retain  tbam 
after  their  seduction. 

No  one  perhaps  was  more  capable  by  his  qualities,  as  wtO. 
as  by  his  weaknesses,  to  form,  from  all  these  wrecks  of  partiei 
iRith  which  France  was  covered,  a  personal  party  for  the  King, 
at  once  against  his  DemiilT,  his  enemies,  and  his  firiends.  His 
spoke  without  much  eloquence,  but  to  the  purpose ;  he  oompie* 
iiended  l>etter,  and  he  acted  constantly.  Indefatigable  in  work. 
in  political  intrigue,  in  society,  in  pleasure,  provided  society  and 
pleasure  still  offered  means  of  government;  he  had  connezioiia 
with  all  camps  which  might  recruit  that  of  the  King.  Too 
new,  or  too  subordinate  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  great 
aspirants  of  the  court ;  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  events  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  revolution  to  be  an  object  of  suspkaoii 
to  the  Bonapartists,  or  to  the  constitutionalists  converted  to 
the  restoration  ;  he  joined  to  all  these  gifts  of  nature,  of  birth, 
and  of  circumstances,  a  taste  for  literature,  and  a  universality 
of  conversation,  which  corresponded  with  the  sedentaiy  and 
literary  tastes  of  the  King.  Finally,  he  vras  young,  and  this 
prince  wished  less  for  a  minister  than  a  schols^  in  his  friend. 
Chance,  therefore,  better  served  the  prince  and  the  futue 
favourite,  than  choice  in  this  first  meeting,  which  gave  rise  to 
their  reciprocal  attachment.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  tlia 
henri  exercises  its  influence  and  destiny  over  politics,  even  in 
the  interior  of  palaces  and  in  the  privacy  of  courts. 

XXXVI. 

• 

Thf!  King,  after  having  encouraged  a  long  conversation  nith 
the  young  nmn  on  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  at  length 
Kuid  to  him,  *'  I  am  quite  pleased  to  have  a  prefect  of  police  so 
intelligent  and  so  safe ;  you  will  come  in  future  and  make  me 
a  penonul  report  in  my  cabinet  of  all  the  important  aflSuia  «f 
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my  capital."  M.  Decazes  appeared  modestlj  to  decline  this 
UDosual  favour,  to  induce  the  King  to  pronounce  it  more  de- 
cidedly. He  represented  to  his  Majesty  that  he  had  receiyed 
itom  M.  de  VitroUes,  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  an  order  to  transmit  the  police  reports  in 
^ting  to  the  court,  which  at  first  he  addressed  to  Fouche, 
and  that  this  communication^  founded  upon  the  suspicions 
which  the  character  of  Fouch^  excited  at  court,  might  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  King.  "  No,"  hastily  replied  the  prince,  who 
distrusted  the  interference  of  his  brother  as  much  as  that  of 
Fouche: — "No,  I  repeat,  no  intermediate  person  hereafter 
between  you  and  me.  When  you  have  any  aSair  of  conse- 
quence, you  will  acquaint  me  with  it,  and  I  will  receive  you/' 
Then  still  retaining  him,  after  the  business,  was  terminate il, 
he  made  inquiries  with  a  friendly  curiosity  as  to  his  name,  his 
eoontry,  his  family,  and  his  preceding  life.  He  appeared  to  be 
inter^ted  with  everything  that  concerned  the  prefect,  and 
employed  all  his  feiscination  to  inspire  confidence.  He  displayed 
his  wit,  he  exerted  his  memory,  he  insinuated  his  policy,  and 
unveiled  his  heart,  for  he  was  in  want  of  a  friend.  "  Have  I 
ever  seen  you  before  to-day  ?"  he  asked  of  M.  Decazes.  "  I  do 
not  think  I  have,  for  your  voice  and  countenance  would  have 
struck  me."  "Yes,  Sire,"  replied  the  prefect  of  police,  "I 
had  the  honour  to  present  to  you  in  1814  the  delegates  of  my 
department,  and  even  to  address  your  Migesty  in  their  name." 
"  It  is  astonishing,"  said  the  Eling ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  I  saw  so 
many  people  at  that  time,  that  I  could  fix  nothing  in  my 
memory.  Come  again,  come  often ;  I  am  pleased  with  you." 
The  prince  had  longed  for  a  substitute  for  M.  d'Avaray  in  his 
heart,  and  his  policy  was  in  conformity  with  his  inclination; 
an  intimate  friend  was  indispensable  to  him 

XXXVIL 

Fouch6  was  alarmed,  and  seemed  awkwardly  enough  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  alarming  the  King  more  and  more  every 
day,  by  exaggerated  or  sinister  reports  read  in  the  council, 
which  he  delivered  to   the  King,  and  then  unfairly  allowed 
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to  transpire  in  public,  by  pretended  indiscretions,  as  if  to  mito 
an  appeal  and  a  signal  to  public  opinion  out  of  doors,  to  support 
him  by  a  pressure  of  popularity  within ;  a  knaYish  and  oowardlj 
manoeuvre,  renewed  from  the  letter  of  the  minister  Bowland 
to  Louis  XVI.,  in  1792. 

'*  The  moment  is  approaching,"  said  he;  "  the  national  ^irit 
is  already  taking  this  frightful  direction.  A  fusion  is  taking 
place  between  the  most  opposite  parties.  La  Vend^  itself  is 
joining  its  colours  to  those  of  the  army.  In  this  excess  of 
calamity,  what  other  part  will  remain  for  your  Majesty  to  take 
but  that  of  withdrawing.  The  magistrates  will  quit  their 
functions  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  armies  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  will  then  come  into  collision  with  individuals  libe- 
rated from  all  social  ties.  A  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  inha-. 
bitants  may  disappear  from  the  earth,  but  in  this  war  of  man 
to  man,  more  than  one  tomb  will  enclose,  by  the  side  of  each 
other,  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed ! 

"  The  calamities  of  France  are  complete ;  ruin,  devastation, 
and  destruction  are  taking  place,  as  if  for  us  there  was  neither 
peace  nor  compromise  to  be  hoped  for.  The  inhabitants  are 
flying  before  the  undisciplined  soldiers ;  the  forests  are  crowded 
with  unhappy  creatures,  who  flock  thither  in  search  of  a  last 
asylum.  The  harvests  will  perish  in  the  flelds.  Despair  will 
soon  listen  to  no  voice  of  authority ;  and  this  war,  undertaken 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  justice,  will  rival  the  barbarity  of 
those  deplorable  and  too  celebrated  invasions,  of  which  history 
recalls  the  iriemKrty  with' horror." 

XXXVIII 

While  Fouche  was  thus  agitating  public  opinion,  and 
threatening  at  the  same  time  the  authority  of  the  King,  and 
the  King  himself  with  the  rerolution,  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
unpopular  and  tottering  in  the  ministry,  the  Count  d'Artois 
was  murmuring,  while  the  South,  the  provinces  of  the  West, 
and  even  the  foreignera,  were  calling  for  vengeance  against  the 
Bonapartists,  the  authors  of  these  calamities.  The  peoplSi 
trodden  down  by  700,000  soldiers,  bewailed,  without  being 
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able  to  accuse  any  others  than  themselves,  of  the  conseqnences 
of  their  weakness  in  yielding  to  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon. 
The  old  army  was  dwindling  away  behind  the  Loire;  the 
officers  dismissed  on  half  pay  to  their  proyinces,  bore  with 
them,  on  returning  to  their  homes,  imprecations  against  the 
conquerors,  resentment  for  their  fsdlen  consequence,  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  present  mediocrity  in  rural  families,  compared 
with  their  martial  omnipotence  under  the  Empire,  which 
gave  them  promotion  for  their  prey,  and  France  and  Europe 
for  donations.  They  united  themselves,  by  a  coalition  against 
nature — but  made  necessary  by  circumstances — with  the  con- 
stitutionalists, and  the  friends  of  the  revolution  and  liberty, 
again  become  hostile  to  the  Bourbons. 

The  foreign  powers  were  imposing  conditions  which  were 
unacceptable  to  the  crovm ;  the  popular  reactions  of  the  roy^ists 
and  the  catholics  in  the  south  were  shamefully  avenging,  in  the 
blood  of  the  Bonapartists  and  protestants,  the  insults  and 
injuries  they  had  themselves  suffered,  some  months  before, 
from  these  inimical  factions  or  creeds,— an  increasing  clamour, 
which  soon  became  fanatical,  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  the 
royalists,  and  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself 
blamed  the  forbearance  of  the  King,  who  refused  an  expiation 
of  the  attempt  of  the  20th  March. 

The  elections  which  took  place  during  this  despair  of  the 
nation,  and  this  angry  retribution  against  the  authors  of  the 
recent  'calamities  of  the  country  resulted  in  the  discomfiture 
everywhere  of  the  moderate  men  and  the  triumph  of  all  the 
men  of  extreme  opinions ;  as  if  in  public  calamities  passion 
and  fury  constituted  the  desperate  genius  of  nations.  These 
elections  threatened  the  King  in  the  independence  of  his 
policy,  and  promised  to  make  of  him  the  King  of  a  party 
instead  of  the  pacifying  monarch  of  France.  He  hoped  to 
find  in  the  Emperor  Alexander,  offended  by  M.  de  Talleyrand 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  by  his  secret  treaty  with  England 
and  Austria,  a  supporter  against  the  exigencies  of  the  allied 
powers.  He  hoped  to  find  in  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  the  friend 
of  tiiis  sovereign,  a  substitute  for  M.  de  Talleyrand,  of  more 
hodu^ce  than  this  minister.     Finally,  he  anticipated  in  M. 
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Decazes  a  successor  to  Foucb6,  who  would  take  the  miniBtij  of 
police  from  this  suspected  man,  and  another  Blacas  eqoallj 
agreeable  to  his  heart  but  less  unpopular. 

He  silently  meditated  the  renewal  of  the  ministry.  "  Untfl 
now,"  he  repeated,  in  an  under  tone,  to  his  most  oonfidentkl 
friends,  '*M.  de  Talleyrand  has  had  over  me  the  advaiitage 
which  events  have  given  him,  and  which  I  have  adroitly  un- 
derstood and  suffered.  His  unskilfulness  and  indolence  now 
give  me  the  advantage.  I  keep  my  revenge  for  him  and  I  am 
going  to  govern  in  my  turn." 

XXXIX. 

But  before  he  dismissed  these  two  outlaws,  Fouch^  and  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  he  wished  to  throw  upon  their  hands  the  odium 
of  the  first  reprisals,  which  tbe  public  cry  of  his  court  and  hii 
own  policy  imposed  upon  him.     Public  opinion,  in  its  irritated 
state,  had  designated,  right  or  wrong,  some  men  as  principal 
authors  or  abettors  of  Bonaparte's  return,  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  of  the  disasters  which  afflicted  at  the  sai&e 
time  the  throne  and  the  country.     The  spontaneous  risings  of 
Marseilles,  of  Nismes,  and  of  several  other  cities  of  the  South, 
— the  assassinations   which  had  forestalled  the   judgments, 
which  had  taken  the  victims  by  chance,  and  substituted  aan- 
guinary  personal  vengeance  for  legal  justice, — the  frenzy  of 
the  royalist  journals,  calling  for  vengeance  as  if  for  honour 
and  safety — the  repeated  complaints  of  the  little  court  oif  the 
Count  d'Artois,  rendered  more  imperative  by  the  authority  of 
the  family,  all  seemed  to  enjoin  the  King  not  to  wait  for  the 
assembling  of  the  Chambers,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  anger 
of  some,  and  to  the  prudence  of  othei^,  to  arm  himself  for  state 
reasons  with  an  apparent  rigour,  and  to  remove  some  men  by 
an  arbitrary  proscription — temporary  but  not  sanguinary-— 
that  he  might  not  have  to  give  them  up  at  a  later  period  to 
the  sword  of  justice,  or  the  passions  of  the  royalist  party. 

"Are  there  no  bounds  to  clemency ? "  wrote  the  publidsfcl 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  who  were  mad  for  an  expiation. 
*'  Do  crimes  not  exist  which  the  interest  of  France  and  flf 
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Europe  cannot  suffer  to  go  unpunished  ?  Are  loyalty  and 
Melity  alone  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  disasters  pro- 
voked by  traitors  ?  Are  firmness  and  severity  crimes  ?  The 
ji^dge  condenins  himself  in  acquitting  the  guilty.  How  much 
blood  and  treasure  has  not  a  magnanimity  ill  repaid  already 
cost  to  Europe  ? 

A  twofold  proscription  was  resolved  on  in  the  council ;  one 
directed  against  the  men  most  notoriously  culpable,  who  were 
to  be  arrested  and  brought  before  councils  of  war ;  the  other 
levelled  at  the  men  who  were  reputed  dangerous,  and  which 
would  condemn  them  to  exile.  Fouche  was  charged,  in  his 
qoality  of  minister  of  police,  to  draw  up  these  Hsts  of  pi^- 
scription,  and  to  submit  them  to  the  council  and  to  the  King ; 
who  would  add  to,  or  erase  from  them,  sach  names  as 
might  be  selected  by  the  anger  or  the  favour  of  the  court. 
He  had  now  a  natural  and  worthy  opportunity  of  retiring, 
and  of  at  least  retrieving  his  own  name  by  refusing  to 
proscribe  those  whom  be  had  instigated  or  followed  in  the 
complicity  of  the  hundred  days,  and  to  whom  he  had  so  often 
promised  amnesty.  He  did  not  do  so.  Ambition,  which  had 
made  him  accept  as  glory  the  appearance  of  treason,  made  him 
accept  as  necessity  the  part  of  proscriber  of  his  accomplices. 
He  felt  already  that  there  was  no  possible  retreat  behind  him, 
and  no  asylum  but  in  power.  His  past  actions  surrounded 
him  everywhere,  and  condemned  him  to  refuse  nothing  more 
to  the  royalists :  a  proscriber  for  them,  or  proscribed  by  them. 
He  therefore  acquiesced, 

XL. 

The  following  day,  Fouch6  brought  to  the  council  a  list  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  names,  one  part  chosen  by  th©  public 
clamour,  the  other  by  chance,  and  from  amongst  men  whose 
ini^gnifieanoe,  or  the  obscurity  of  whose  crimes,^  protected  them 
&om  the  honour  <^  proscription.  In  this  first  choice,  however, 
he  had  not  evinced  any  personal  weakness ;  all  his  accomplices 
of  the  hundred  days,— Bonapartists,  Orieanists,  ministerB, 
odHdagaes,  representatives  of  his  party,  equals  or  subordinateB, 

III.  r 
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generals,  marshaUt  agents  of  his  police,  and  execntors  <tf  his 
orders, — were  comprised  in  it ;  Lanjoinais.  Diesbach,  Flaogoi^ 
gaeSt  Camot,  and  Caolinconrt.  closed  the  list.  He  had 
sacrificed  himself  liberallT;  there  onlr  wanted  his  own 
name. 

The  King  and  his  ministers  had  only  to  soften  down  the 
rigours  of  Foiiche,  and  to  strike  out  names  which  imiocenoe, 
indulgence,  or  favour  recommended  to  pardon.  Louis  XVIII. 
erased  with  his  own  hand  that  of  Benjamin  Constant,  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  that  of  Caulaincourt.  The  list  thus  limited 
to  the  names  most  notoriously  compromised,  was  at  first  re- 
duced to  eighty,  and  afterwards  to  thirtr-seven.  During  tins 
hal  lotting,  which  continued  for  several  dajs,  Fouche,  author- 
ised bv  the  King  and  bj  his  own  repugnance,  to  seize  those 
whom  he  had  marked  out^  sent  them  warning,  saw  personally  a 
great  number  of  them,  and  distributed  to,  or  offered  them  &- 
guises,  passports,  the  means  of  escaping,  and  even  the  sums 
necessary  for  their  residence  abroad.  Five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  francs,  from  the  treasury  of  the  police,  were  distri- 
huted  by  him  to  those  whom  he  rather  wished  to  save  tlum 
proscribe.  The  most  obstinate,  or  the  most  foolhardy, 
alone  fell  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  ezeeuton  of 
these  ordera. 

The  word  proscription  had  been  written  for  state  reasons 
alone  by  the  King  and  the  minister.  The  real  object  of  the 
council  was  the  removal  of  the  proscribed  peraons,  to  give  satis- 
faction not  to  vengeance,  but  to  public  clamour.  TTie  Kng 
did  not  wish  for  victims,  Europe  did  not  ask  for  blood 


XLI 


The  act  of  proscription  ran  as  follows : — 

''Desirous,  by  the  punishment  of  an  attempt  widMNtt 
example,  but  graduating  the  penalty,  and  limidng  the  nmnber 
of  the  guilty — of  conciliating  the  interest  of  our  sulgeots,  the 
dignity  of  our  crown,  and  the  tranquillity  of  Eniopo,  nith 
what  we  owe  to  justice  and  to  the  full  security  of  all  other  ^dmm^ 
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without  distinction,  we  have  declared,  and  do  declare,  have 
ordered,  and  do  order  an  follows : 

"Art.  I.  The  generals  and  ofi&cers  who  have  betrayed 
the  King  before  the  2Srd  of  March,  or  who  have  attacked 
France  and  the  government  by  force  of  arms,  and  those  who 
by  violence  have  possessed  themselves  of  power,  shall  be 
seized  tod  brought  before  the  competent  courts- martial  in 
their  respective  divisions;  viz.  Ney,  Labedoyere,  Lallemand 
senior,  Lallemand  junior,  Drouet  d'Erlon,  Lefebvre,  Desnou- 
ettes,  Ameil,  Brayer,  Gilly,  Mouton-Duvemet,  Grouchy,  Clau- 
sal, Laborde,  Debelle,  Bertrand,  Drouot,  Cambronne,  Lava- 
lette,  and  Eovigo. 

**  Art.  11.  The  individuals  whose  names  here  follow :  viz. 
Sottlt,  Alix,  Excelmans,  Bassano,  Marbot,  Felix  Lepelletier« 
Boolaj  de  la  Meurthe,  M^bee,  Freissinet,  Thibeaudeau, 
Camot,  Yandamme,  General  Lamarque,  Lobau,  Harel,  Fir^, 
Barrere,  Arnault,  Fommereul,  Eegnault  de  St.  Jean  d Angely, 
Anighi  de  Padoue,  Dejean  jun.,  Garrau,  lUal,  Bouvier, 
Dumolard,  Merlin  (de  Douai),  Durback,  Dirat,  Defermou, 
Boiy*  de  St- Vincent,  Felix  Desportes,  Gamier  (de  Saintes), 
Hullin,  Mellinet,  Cluys,  Courtin,  Forbin-Janson  jun.,  Le- 
lorgne  dldeville, — shall  quit  Paris  in  three  days,  and  shall 
retire  to  the  interior  of  France,  to  the  places  which  will 
be  indicated  by  our  minister  of  general  police,  and  where 
they  shall  reniain  under  his  superintendence,  until  the  Cham- 
bers shall  declare  which  of  them  are  to  quit  the  kingdom,  or 
to  be  sent  for  trial  before  the  tribunals. 

"Art.  III.  Those  individuals  who  shall  be  condemned  to 
quit  the  kingdom  shall  have  the  power  of  selling  their  estates 
and  property,  within  the  term  of  one  year;  to  dispose  of 
and  transport  the  produce  out  of  France,  and  to  receive 
during  this  period  the  revenue  thereof  in  foreign  countries, 
on  condition,  however,  of  furnishing  the  proof  of  their  obedience 
to  the  present  ordinance. 

"  Art.  IV.  The  lists  of  all  the  individuals  to  whom  Articles 
I  and  II  may  be  applicable,  are  and  shall  remain  closed  by 
the  names  designated  in  these  articles,  and  cap  never  be 
extended  to  others  for  ^nj  cause  or  pretext  whatsoever,  other 
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wise  than  in  the  forma  and  according  to  the 
laws ;  from  which  deviadon  ia  ooIt  made  fcr  this  m 


<« 


(Signed)  Louis. 

Bj  the  King, 


The  Minister  Secretary  of  State  for  the  police  de- 
partment. 

(Signed)  Dxhee  of  Otbakto.** 

XLIL 

Thus  was  began  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  King,  and  in 
spite  of  the  minister,  but  ander  the  presentiment  off  tibe 
Chamber  which  was  about  to  assemble  fiill  of  vengeeiiee, 
the  era  of  proscription  of  1815 ;  fatal  concessions,  not  of  the 
heart  but  of  the  weakness  of  the  monarch,  who,  with  tiia 
spirit  and  the  will  of  clemency,  gaye  himself  the  appaannoe 
of  rigonr.  Louis  XVIII.,  did  not  snffidentlj  feel,  under  ihe 
circumstances,  his  power  against  the  foreign  princes,  Bffoaut 
his  own  party,  and  against  his  brother,  as  he  had  not  suffi- 
ciently felt  it  at  Amouville  when  prostituting  the  lopl 
authority  to  Fouche.  He  was  the  man  essential  to  Europe, 
to  France,  and  to  the  royalists  themselves.  He  ought  to 
have  known  this ;  and,  to  demonstrate  it  to  ail,  he  had  merely 
to  refuse  concessions  which  lowered  him  as  a  man,  without 
strengthening  him  as  a  King. 

In  conceding  the  nomination  of  Fouche,  that  he  might 
enter  Paris  in  favour  with  the  revolution,  he  had  lesseoed 
his  personal  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  royalists  ;  in  oonceding 
this  beginning  of  a  proscription,  against  his  will,  to  bis  ptrty 
and  to  the  allied  powers  at  the  commencement  of  his  TCign, 
he  lessened  his  popularity  as  a  royal  peace-maker  and  me- 
diator, in  the  eyes  of  the  revolution.  His  character  yielded 
to  both  sides  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  He  had  furnished 
both  parties  with  the  secret  of  his  weakness.  The  royaliatt 
and  tho  liberals  were  going  to  draw  him  on  successively  fairer 
than  he  wished  to  go.     He  had  not  marked  with  ■ofleient 
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resolution  the  fbced  points  at  which  it  hecame  him  to  maintain 
his  character  and  his  reign,  the  dignity  of  his  race,  the  im- 
partiality of  his  mind,  the  sovereign  umpirage  of  his  heart 
hetween  the  parties.  A  restoration  can  never  be  anything 
but   an   amnesty.     Pardon  is  not  its   rirtu/5  only,  it  is  its 


■•.-■J 


; 


act'. 


BOOK  THIBTY-PIBST. 

Murat— His  flight  from  Naples — ^Arrival  at  the  Isle  of  Isehia — ^Hii  mide- 
de-camp,  the  Duke  of  Rocca  Romana — His  departure  for  Fnuio^^ 
He  lands  at  Cannes — Offers  his  services  to  the  Emperor — Refiual  of 
Napoleon — Terror  in  the  South — Murat  quits  the  neighbourhood  of 
Toulon  and  conceals  himself — Asks  an  asylum  from  Louis  XVII  f.—> 
It  is  granted  to  him  in  Austria — Attempts  at  flight — He  faib-« 
Adventures — His  retreat — Dangers — He  embarks  for  Corsica — PeriU 
of  the  passage — Incidents — He  is  picked  up  at  sea — His  arrif  al  in 
Corsica — He  retires  to  the  mountains — Political  situation  of  Corsioa 
— Murat  is  summoned  to  surrender  by  the  governor  of  the  ialand— 
His  refusal — ^The  governor  sends  a  body  of  soldiers  to  arrest  him— 
Their  failure — Projects  of  Murat — He  departs  on  an  expedition  to 
Naples — His  march  towards  Ajaccio — Entry  into  the  City — ^Arrival 
of  Macirone — He  sends  him  the  passport  for  Austria — Murat't  letter 
— His  departure  for  Naples — Pabsage — Desertion  of  one  ofhisvcweli 
— Incidents — He  disembarks  at  the  port  of  Pizxo — EndeaTOurt  to 
raise  the  population — His  arrest — Last  moments — Condemnations- 
Death — Review  of  his  life. 

I. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  a  narrative  of  those  proscriptioiiSv 
of  those  assassinations,  of  those  trials,  and  those  executions, 
which  were  to  strike  with  dismay  the  second  return  of  the 
King — sinister  pages  which  the  friends  of  the  restoratioii 
would  wish  to  tear  from  its  history — let  us  first  return  to 
one  of  its  most  illusti-ious  outlaws,  whom  the  events  of  the 
hundred  days  led  on  to  his  ruin;  and  whose  flight,  last 
attempt,  and  death,  commenced  this  period  of  vicissitudes, 
of  vengeance,  and  of  blood,  We  speak  of  Murat,  whose 
life,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  was  not  terminated  by  his  first 
fall  from  the  tlirone,  and  by  the  surrender  of  his  kingdom 
to  the  Bourbons  of  Naples.  It  seemed  to  be  the  destiny  of 
this  satellite  of  Napoleon  to  rise  with  him,  to  fall  with  him« 
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to  rise  again  with  him,  and  to  enact  after  him  the  heroic 
parodj  of  a  second  reign,  hut  also  to  fall  again  like  him,  no 
longer  into  banishment  but  the  tomb. 

11. 

We  left  him,  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  history, 
Tanquished,  cast  down,  tearing  himself  in  the  night  from  the 
embraces  of  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Napoleon,  and  of  his 
children,  who  were  going  to  fly  on  board  an  English  vessel ; 
himself  stealing  from  his  palace,  with  two  faithful  companions 
in  misfortune,  in  borrowed  clothes,  looking  for  a  fisherman^s 
boat  on  the  shore  of  his  own  kingdom,  already  invaded; 
embarking,  under  favour  of  night,  at  Cape  Miseno,  and 
rowing  towards  the  little  Isle  of  Ischia,  where  his  authority 
still  nominally  existed,  but  where  his  flag  was  already  lowered. 

On  arriving  there,  he  cut  off  his  long  hair,  by  which  he  was 
distinguished  amongst  other  men  of  his  camp  and  his  kingdom. 
He  did  not  make  known  there  who  he  was,  apprehensive  that 
the  islanders  might  deliver  him  up  to  the  Austrians  who  had 
already  entered  Naples,  or  to  the  Bourbons  who  were 
approaching,  that  they  might,  by  giving  up  his  head  to  his 
enemies,  earn  the  reward  of  treason.  Some  of  his  officers, 
commanding  the  forts  of  the  island,  were  alone  acquainted  with 
his  residence  there.  He  hoped  chance  would  give  him. an 
opportunity  of  flying  to  France. 

The  next  morning,  when  walking  with  his  two  companions 
in  misfortune  on  the  solitary  shore  of  the  island,  between  the 
'  town  of  Ischia  and  the  garden  walls  of  one  of  his  old  pleasure 
palaces,  he  saw  a  felucca,  which  was  tacking  undecidedly 
between  the  harbour  and  the  beach  on  which  he  was  walking ; 
and  which  seemed  by  its  manoeuvres  to  have  no  other  object 
than  to  be  observed,  and  to  wait  for  passengers  at  an  appointed 
rendezvous.  Murat  surmised  that  this  vessel,  freighted  by 
some  unknown  friends,  might  perhaps  be  an  unexpected  aid 
sent  to  him  by  fortune.  He  made  signals  therefore,  which 
were  instantly  replied  to  by  the  officers  on  board.  The  vessd 
approached  die  beach,  and  sent  her  boat  onshore.    Murat 
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immediatelj  jumped  into  it  with  his  two  friends,  and  in  a  few 
moments  found  himself  on  the  deck  of  the  felucca,  and  in  ihm 
arms  of  his  aide-de-camp,  the  Duke  of  Eocca-Homana. 

This  ofi&cer  who  was  called  the  Bayard  of  the  Neapolitan 
army,  had,  heneath  the  aspect  and  outward  form  of  a  paladin, 
that  antique  and  determined  stamp  of  friendship  in  his  character, 
which  is  now  hut  rarely  found  in  Italy,  enervated  hy  long  send- 
tude,  hut  which,  in  those  hearts  where  it  is  to  he  found,  noble 
or  pleheian,  equals  all  that  antiquity  or  chivalry  can  boast  of  an 
heroic  and  superhuman  cast.  Such  was  Eocca-Homana,  worthj 
by  his  rank  of  the  court  of  the  Bourbons,  worthy  by  his  braveiy 
of  fighting  by  the  side  of  Murat,  and  worthy  by  his  fidelity  to 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  old  general,  of  the  esteem  of  both 
parties.  His  image,  as  we  thus  depict  it,  is  still  in  our  eyes 
and  our  memory. 

III. 

The  Duke  of  Eocca-Bomana,  on  learning  from  his  militajy 
and  court  friends,  that  Murat  had  taken  the  direction  of  Cape 
Miseno,  co]:\iectured  that  the  King  had  taken  refuge  at  IschiiL 
He  hastened,  therefore,  in  concert  with  the  Duchess  of  Gone- 
gliano,  Murat*s  niece,  to  embark  on  board  a  Calabrian  felucca, 
belonging  to  a  farmer  on  his  estate,  which  was  at  the  momoit 
in  the  port  of  Naples  ;  and  he  made  sail  towards  the  island,  to 
seek  for  his  master  as  chance  might  direct,  to  take  him  on 
board,  and  save  him.  Murat,  Eocca-Eomana,  the  Neapolitan 
Colonel  Bonafoux,  the  Marquis  Giuliano,  and  some  other  ser- 
vants of  the  King,  made  sail  for  Toulon.  The  King  hoped  that 
Napoleon,  who  was  then  still  at  Paris,  would  grant  him  his 
pardon,  and  permit  him  to  return  to  Paiis,  to  fight  as  a  chief,  or 
as  a  volunteer  in  his  cavalry,  when  he  might  redeem  his 
ambitious  infidelity  with  his  blood.  In  this  vague  hope,  but 
without  daring  to  anticipate  in  Paris  the  pardon  which  he  iras 
preparing  to  solicit,  he  disembarked  on  the  same  coast  where 
Napoleon  himself  had  landed,  at  Cannes,  the  28th  May,  as  if 
he  had  wished  to  follow  exactly  the  footsteps  of  his  brother  ill* 
law.    He  took  refuge  in  a  sort  of  half  mystery,  while  waitin|^ 
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ill  a  country  villa,  belonging  to  Admiral  Lallemand,  called 
Plaisance,  in  the  vicinity  of  Toulon. 

He  wrote  from  thence  to  Fouche,  minister  of  police,  who 
had  been  his  guest  a  long  time  at  Naples,  and  the  confidant  of 
all  his  family  and  political  quarrels  with  the  Emperor.  He 
could  not  have  made  choice  of  a  more  powerful  negociator. 
Fouch^  lent  himself  with  his  natural  complaisance  to  this  part 
of  mediator  and  conciliator  between  the  two  brothers-in-law. 
He  loved  Muiat,  and  thought  him  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  army.  But  at  the  first  word  he  uttered  oh  the  sulject  to 
the  Emperor,  the  latter  became  gloomy,  and  cast  a  glance  at 
Fouch6,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  residence  of  Murat  at 
Toulon,  of  which  he  wished  to  appear  ignorant,  was  a  suffici- 
ently great  indulgence.  •*  What  treaty  of  peace,  of  which  I 
am  ignorant,"  said  he  to  Fouche,  "  has  been  concluded  between 
the  King  of  Naples  and  France  ?"  Fouche  did  not  venture  to 
persist  against  a  resentment,  which  might  soon  change  to  a 
threat.  He  acquainted  Murat  with  the  unfavourable  dis* 
positions  oi  his  brother-in-law,  and  counselled  him  to  wait  in 
obscurity  until  victory  should  recall  Napoleon's  generosity,  or 
till  reverses  should  restore  friendship  to  his  heart.  Murat 
obeyed,  trembling  with  impatience,  his  heart  corroding  with 
grief  and  remorse,  in  the  solitude  and  idleness  of  his  retreat. 

IV. 

He  was  only  aroused  from  this  lethargy  by  the  rumour  of 
the  cfUastrophe  of  Waterloo,  the  abdication  and  flight  of  the 
Emperor,  and  of  the  return  of  the  Bourbons — his  enemies  at 
Paris,  through  the  recollection,  very  imjust  with  respect  to 
him,  of  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien ;  and  his  enemies 
at  Naples,  from  a  community  of  interest  and  of  blood.  The 
royalist  risings  at  Marseilles — -the  murder  of  General  Eamel 
at  Toulouse— -of  General  Lagarde  at  fJismes — of  Marshal  Brune, 
at  Avignon — the  reign  of  terror,  which  only  changed  its  colours 
in  the  south,  and  which  was  raging  even  m  Toulon,  against  all 
who  adhered  either  by  blood,  by  functions,  or  by  opinions  to 
Bonafwurte — compi^led  him  to  quit  the  house  of  Admiral  Ladle* 
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mand,  where  the  police  of  the  Marquis  do  Eiyi^re,  the  King's 
commissioner  in  the  south,  knew  that  he  resided. 

He  took  shelter  in  a  retreat  unknown  to  all,  except  to  Bome 
naval  officers,  devoted  to  his  misfortunes,  and  faithful  to  his 
secret.  From  thence  he  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the 
generosity  of  the  Bourbons,  who  had  returned  to  Paris,  to  ask 
them  for  safety  and  an  asylum  in  France.  He  wrote  a  digni- 
fied and  touching  letter  to  the  King,  and  another  to  Fouch^, 
the  only  one  who  remained  in  power  after  the  ruin  of  the  im- 
perialists. This  letter  from  the  pen  of  Murat  was  dated  ^  **From 
the  depths  of  my  gloomy  retreat,  the  *2*2nd  of  August  1815." 

The  unfortunate  King  of  Naples  was,  in  fact;  deprived  of 
the  light  of  day  in  his  retreat ;  and  it  was  only  during  the  night 
that  he  could  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
heavens.  In  his  letter  to  Fouch6  he  informed  him  that  not 
daring  to  travel  through  the  south,  which  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Brune,  to  go  and  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
King,  he  was  going  to  embark  for  Havre  on  board  a  trading 
vessel,  freighted  by  his  friends  in  Toulon,  and  that  from  Havre 
he  could  go  to  Paris  with  less  danger  to  his  life.  At  the  same 
time  he  commissioned  one  of  his  aides-de-camps.  Colonel 
Macirone,  the  confidant  and  secret  agent  of  Fouche  in  Paris,  to 
negociate  with  the  allied  powers  for  a  safe  conduct  for  him,  as* 
signing  him  an  asylum  and  a  place  of  residence  in  one  of  the 
continental  states. 

During  this  correspondence,  which  was  slow  and  impeded 
by  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  Murat  wished  to  keep 
Fouche,  and  even  Macirone,  of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  events 
Imrried  on  rapidly,  and  his  retreat  being  in  danger  of  disooveiy 
by  the  spies  of  the  Terror  at  Toulon,  he  was  compelled  to  form 
and  reject  other  resolutions. 

V. 

Meanwhile  Fouche,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Prince  Mettemich,  yielding  without  difficulty  to 
the  solicitations  of  Murat,  and  to  the  wishes  expressed  by  his 
aide-de-camp  Macirone,  and  the  Marquis  Gioliano,  another  of 
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the  companions  of  his  flight,  who  had  heen  sent  hy  Murat  to 
Paris,  furnished  Macirone  with  letters  and  passports  from  M. 
de  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  authorising 
the  ex-king  of  Naples  to  rejoin  his  wife  and  children  at  Trieste, 
and  to  reside  in  safety  in  the  states  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

But  the  destiny  and  intentions  of  Murat  had  heen  already 
changed  by  one  of  those  fatal  chances  which  frustrate  the  best 
laid  plans,  and  which  threw  the  outlaws  back  into  a  state  of 
ansiety  worse  than  before  their  attempts  at  evasion. 

Murat  ought  to  have  been  able  to  reckon  on  the  indulgence 
and  the  private  feelings  of  the  Marquis  de  Riviere,  the  governor 
of  Toulon.  At  the  period  \^en  this  gentleman,  then  an 
outlaw  himself,  had  returned  clandestinely  to  France,  to 
hatch  plots  there  against  Napoleon,  had  been  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death  as  an  accomplice  of  the  conspiracies  of 
PoHgnac,  of  Pichegru,  and  of  Moreau,  he  had  been  indebted 
for  his  pardon  and  his  life,  to  the  generous  intercessions  of 
Murat  with  the  First  Consul.  This  was  for  M.  de  Riviere  a 
rare  and  sacred  occasion  of  returning  generosity  for  generosity, 
safety  for  safety,  to  a  fugitive  cast  in  turn  on  his  mercy  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  fate.  The  Marquis  de  Riviere,  who  was  expe« 
rienced  in  proscriptions,  was  worthy,  it  is  said,  by  his  heart,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  protection  of  his  old  intercessor  and  the 
anger  of  the  royalists.  But  whether  his  understanding  was  not 
equal  to  his  feelings,  whether  the  prudence  of  Murat  did  not 
give  him  the  means  of  communicating  to  him  in  his  retreat 
the  good  intentions  of  the  governor  of  the  south,  or  that  the 
zeal  and  researches  of  the  secondary  or  volunteer  agents  of  the 
royalist  police  overstepped  the  orders  of  M.  de  Riviere,  the 
alarm  caused  to  Murat  and  his  friends  by  the  snares  that  were 
laid  for  them,  obliged  them  frequently  to  change  their  place  of 
concealment.  Weary  of  this  continual  terror,  which  besieged 
his  retreats,  and  which  left  him  no  hope  of  safety  in  any  part 
of  France,  Murat  renounced  the  idea  of  going  to  Havre  and 
to  Paris,  and  resolved  to  repair  to  Corsica,  an  island  full  of  the 
relations,  the  partisans,  and  the  dependants  of  the  Bonaparte 
family,  still  bacjly  disposed  towards  the  new  government  of  the 
Bourbons,  imfumished  with  French  troops,  left  in  a  sort,  of 
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expectation  and  neutrality  between  events,  and  where  tha 
numerous  creeks,  the  impracticable  roads,  the  forests,  tha 
mountains,  the  sacred  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  jMresented 
a  thousand  means  of  Eight,  of  inaccessible  retreats,  or  of 
temporary  security  for  an  outlaw.  By  the  care  of  the  Maiqnis 
Giuliano,  of  Macirone,  of  the  Count  of  Mosbourg,  and  of  a 
lady  in  Paris,  whom  he  had  loved  before  he  was  a  King,  and 
who  preserved  for  him  that  remembrance  of  love  which  is  the 
tenderest  and  most  courageous  of  friendships,  he  had  receiTed 
from  Pans,  clothes,  linen,  jewels,  arms,  and  a  sum  of  SIOO.OOO 
francs,  to  assist  him  in  his  plans  of  flight.  He  commissioned 
the  Duke  of  Eocca-Romana,  Colonel  Bonafouz,  and  the  Majquia 
Guiliano,  his  aides-de-camp,  less  disturbed  and  less  suspegted 
at  Toulon  from  being  strangers  to  the  civil  discords  of  the 
country,  to  freight  a  light  vessel  for  him,  to  make  the  passage 
from  the  French  coast  to  the  island  of  Corsica.  These  fjoitb^ 
ful  friends,  assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  French  navy  of  whom 
wo  have  already  spoken,  succeeded  without  much  difficoltj, 
in  a  few  days,  to  arrange  their  preparations  with  the  greatest 
secrecy.  The  treasure,  the  equipments,  the  arms,  the  servants, 
and  even  the  clothing  of  the  King  were  embarked  on  board  the 
hired  vessel,  which  now  only  awaited  Murat  himself. 

VI. 

The  vigilance  of  the  police  at  the  gates  of  Toulon,  or  in  the 
port  of  the  city,  and  the  sanguinary  menaces  of  which  he  was 
the  object  as  a  presumed  accomplice  of  the  20th  March,  did 
not  permit  him  to  embark  in  the  harbour  at  the  same  time  as 
his  officers  and  his  servants,  for  the  hand  of  a  hired  assassin  or 
a  commotion  of  the  people  might  seize  and  strike  him  at  hie 
last  step  on  the  shore  of  his  country.  It  was  therefore  agreed 
that  the  vessel  should  put  to  sea  without  him,  that  it  should 
stand  off  and  on  in  the  roads,  at  a  certain  distance  from  Toulon, 
and  that,  approaching  the  land  towards  a  point  agreed  oni 
where  the  King  would  be  during  the  night,  the  captain  should 
•end  a  boat  ashore,  and  embark  the  fugitive  monarch  under 
eorer  of  the  darkness  and  the  solitude. 
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On  the  daj  fixed  for  their  departure,  the  2nd  of  August, 
all  ivas  accomplished  which  concerned  the  yessel  that  had 
been  engaged  The  Duke  of  Rocca-Romana,  Colonel  Bona- 
foux,  two  domestics,  and  the  King  s  equipage,  sailed  out  of 
the  harbour  without  exciting  suspicion,  and  the  vessel  which 
bore  them,  cruised  slowlj  till  the  close  of  day  in  the  roads. 
The  boat  was  then  lowered,  approached  the  shore  towards.the 
point  agreed  on,  and  the  sailors  who  rowed  it  searched  a  long 
time  for  Murat  and  the  Marquis  Guiliano,  amongst  the  rocks 
and  olive  trees  that  skirted  the  shore. 

But  they  sought  for  and  awaited  him  in  vain.  A  body  of 
soldiers  and  police  agents  prowling  through  the  country  around 
the  Eing^s  retreat,  had  prevented  him  from  leaving  it  at  the 
boor  of  rendezvous  which  he  had  assigned  to  his  friends.  The 
boat  therefore  retuijied  to  the  vessel.  The  friends  and  ser- 
vants of  Marat,  in  a  state  of  consternation,  deliberated  amongst 
themselves  in  a  mortal  fright,  what  was  best  to  be  done  to 
pany  this  fatal  mischance ;  some  thinking  that  their  unfortunate 
master  had  mistaken  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  was  waiting 
for  them  in  some  creek  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  Toulon ; 
others  that  he  had  mistaken  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  that  he 
would  make  his  appearance  on  the  shore  after  the  departure  of 
the  vessel. 

The  latter  proposed  landing  and  passing  the  night  in 
attempting  to  discover  him,  calling  upon  him  from  rock  to 
rock ;  the  former  proposed  cruising  within  reach  of  the  shore, 
and  at  the  risk  of  being  seized  by  the  coast-guard,  until  the 
King  should  make  his  appearance,  and  the  boat  might  be 
sent  again  for  him  to  the  shore.  They  decided  on  this  last 
measure,  the  most  j>rudent  of  all,  and  tacked  about  opposite 
the  coast.  But  these  auspicious  manoeuvres  having  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  same  xoyalist  patrol  which  had  scoured  the 
c5ountry  around  the  King  s  retreat,  these  men  hailed  the  vessel/ 
went  on  board  sword  in  hand,  uttering  sanguinary  imprecations 
against  the  Bonapartista  and  against  the  King  of  Naple?, 
declaring  that  if  they  had  found  him  on  board  they  would  have 
avenged  his  crimes  without  trial,  end  cast  his  body  into  4ie 
sea ;  they  ordered  the  captain,  under  threat  of  seizing  his  veaa^^ 
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to  quit  the  coast  immediately  and  proceed  to  sea,  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  endeavouring  to  save  some  of  the  outlaws.  The 
Duke  of  Rocca-Romana,  and  Colonel  Bonafoux,  with  the 
servants  and  equipments  of  the  King,  concealed  during  this 
visit  in  the  hottom  of  the  hold,  hehind  bales  of  merchandise 
destined  apparently  for  Corsica,  had  fortunately  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  assassins. 

VII. 

The  captain  of  the  vessel,  compelled  to  obey  under  pain  of 
exciting  suspicions,  and  calling  out  patrols  inevitably  fatal  to 
the  King,  pretended  to  put  to  sea  after  their  departure,  but 
slackening  sail  again  to  give  Murat  time  and  opportunity  still 
to  rejoin  them,  he  kept  on  under  easy  sail  within  reach  of  the 
coast  during  the  night.  Rocca-Romana,  in  despair  would  have 
died  rather  than  thus  escape  alone,  instead  of  the  friend, 
whom  he  had  come  to  save ;  but  the  armed  vessels  that  guarded 
the  coast,  and  which  observed  the  ship,  prevented  it  from 
making  the  shore  again,  or  even  from  approaching  it  too  near. 

During  these  events  at  sea,  the  gangs  who  were  watching 
the  approaches  to  Murat's  retreat  having  retired,  the  King 
came  out  about  midnight,  and  readied,  without  being  perceived* 
the  point  of  the  coast  where  the  vessel  was  to  have  waited  and 
taken  him  on  board.  He  did  not  doubt  the  punctuality  of  hi* 
companions  in  arms  being  there,  nor  their  patience  in  waiting 
for  him.  He  enjoyed  already  in  imagination,  that  feeling  of 
anticipated  safety  which  at  length  he  was  going  to  eiyoy  in 
Corsica,  after  the  long  oppression  of  sorrow  and  terror  under 
which  he  had  existed  for  the  last  throe  months. 

Vain  illusion  of  the  outlaw,  by  turns  the  sport  of  fortune 
in  hopes  and  fears!  The  shore  was  deserted,  and  the  sea 
vacant.  The  King  thought  he  had  come  too  late  or  too  eariy. 
He  still  continued  to  hope  that  the  vessel  would  appear  with 
every  wave  that  rustled  at  his  feet  More  disturbed,  how- 
ever, as  the  night  wore  away,  and  new  stars  were  rising  or 
setting  behind  tiie  mountains  of  the  coast,  he  ascended  from 
rock  to  rock,  to  obtain,  from  a  greatior  elevation,  a  more  extended 
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view  of  the  sea.  He  thought  he  saw  a  sail  in  the  white  crest 
of  every  wave,  and  still  clung  to  hope  with  the  obstinacy  of 
a  man  who  must  cease  to  live  if  deprived  of  that  consolation. 

At  length  the  first  glimpses  of  the  morning  twilight  spread 
a  broader  gleam  than  that  of  the  moon  upon  the  waves.  He 
saw  and  recognised  his  vessel  by  the  description  which  had 
been  given  to  him«  and  by  the  signals  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  between  himself  and  his  friends  at  Toulon.  But  he  saw 
her  only  to  feel  at  the  same  time  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
reaching  her.  There  was  no  boat  on  the  shore  that  he  could 
avail  himself  of,  and  the  vessel,  watched  by  the  coast-guard 
boats,  was  under  full  sail  for  the  open  sea. 

His  last  hopes  and  his  last  friends  were  vanishing  together 
with  this  sail.  He  fell  for  a  moment  thunderstruck  upon  a 
rock,  calling  for  death,  or  for  lud  friends. 

VIII. 

But  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  do  no\  long  bend  under 
the  weight  of  calamities,  even  the  most  desperate.  Fortified 
by  the  perils  encountered  in  his  youth,  by  playing  with  destiny, 
and  by  the  dangers,  braved  or  avoided,  of  the  field  of  battle, 
against  all  extremities  of  fortune,  he,  like  all  men  of  courage, 
did  not  submit  to  them  until  he  had  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  his  presence  of  mind,  and  all  the  vigour  of  his  character  in 
endeavours  to  surmount  them.  Conquerable  only  by  death, 
the  energy  and  flexibility  of  his  soul  subdued,  even  in  the  most 
sinister  assaults  of  fate,  all  outward  symptoms  of  weakness,  and 
his  countenance  still  displayed  the  smile  and  the  serenity  of 
his  courage. 

He  arose  after  waiting  some  moments  in  vain  for  the 
return  of  his  vessel,  now  more  and  more  impossible,  which 
was  disappearing  under  the  waves  of  the  horizon,  and  he 
plunged  amidst  the  fields  and  olive  groves  which  line  the  coast, 
not  knowing  whither  to  direct  his  steps,  but  still  unable  to  re* 
main  in  a  state  of  inaction. 

Daylight  would  now  soon  discover  him  to  those  who  had 
been  in  siearcb  of  him  during  the  night.     The  conviction  that 
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his  asylum  of  the  preceding  eyeDing  was  suspected  and 
surrounded,  did  not  permit  him  to  return  to  it,  unless  at  the 
risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  executioners.  Under  eyeiy 
roof  which  he  saw  in  the  country  he  was  apprehensive  of  meet^ 
ing  with  an  informer  or  an  enemy.  He  went  on  as  chance 
directed,  avoiding  the  vicinity  of  the  forts  and  villages,  reced- 
ing from  the  sea  coast,  following  no  other  paths  than  those 
which  his  instinct  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  most  hidden  and 
deserted,  frequently  tempted  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  some 
isolated  houses,  hut  as  often  withheld  hy  the  dread  of  finding- 
some  traitor  within. 

He  wandered  thus  for  three  days  and  four  nights,  without 
any  other  nourishment  than  some  grains  of  Indian  com  whibk 
he  ground  between  his  teeth  to  support  nature,  and  having  no 
other  covering  from  the  cold  night  air  while  he  slept,  than  the 
leaves  of  the  olive  trees.  He  did  not,  however,  retire  too  hi 
from  the  borders  of  the  sea ;  and  approached  the  shore  ererf 
evening,  in  the  vague  hope  that  his  friends,  when  once  fireed 
from  the  observation  of  the  vessels  of  war,  would  land  in*  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  spot  they  had  fixed  upon,  and  that  thej 
would  succeed  in  discovering  him,  and  take  him  on  board: 

IX. 

But  none  of  these  hopes  were  realised.  About  noon  on 
the  fourth  day,  compelled  by  hunger  and  the  weakness  of  fait 
limbs,  he  decided  on  knocking,  at  all  risks,  at  the  door  of  the 
first  cottage  which  should  present  itself,  and  to  seek  for 
hospitality  or  death  from  the  generosity  or  treachery  of  its  in- 
habitants. He  flattered  himself  even  that  he  would  not  be  reco^ 
nised,  and  that  he  might  sound  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his 
hosts,  before  he  should  reveal  himself,  or  steal  away  again  from 
their  threshold. 

His  fortune  conducted  him  towards  a  poor  and  rustic  cottage 
isolated  from  the  other  houses  scattered  about  these  hills,  and 
belonging  to  an  old  military  man  retired  from  the  service,  who 
cultivated  there  tiie  little  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  An  aged 
female  servant,  who  kept  house  for  the  owner,  was  the  sde 
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oompainon  of  her  master,  who  was  absent  at  the  moment  of 
IMurat  s  arrival.     The  King  gave  a  timid  knock,  and  the  door 
^as  opened  by  the  old  woman,  who,  seeing  a  man  of  mild  and 
xioble  countenance,  whose  dress  was  half  civil  and  half  mili- 
tary, but  decent  and  even  rich,  thought  he  was  some  friend  or 
companion  in  arms  of  her  master,  and  invited  him  with  confi- 
dence to  e];iter.     The  King  told  her  that  he  was  an  officer  of 
the  garrison  of  Toulon,  a  stranger  in  the  country ;  that  having 
gone  astray  in  the  course  of  a  long  walk  across  the  fields, 
he  felt  himself  pressed  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  that  he 
thought  the  inhabitants  of  this  house  would  be  hospitable 
enough  to  permit  him  to  take  some  rest  and  nourishment  ^n  it. 
The  grace  and  nobleness  of  the  Eang*8  countenance;    the 
politeness  of  his  manners,  and  the  honest  frankness  of  his 
accent  convinced  and  touched  the  worthy  housekeeper. 

.    She  invited  the  King  to  sit  down  on  the  bench  at  the 
kitchen-table,  and  occupied  herself  in  lighting  the  fire,  and 
looking  for  some  eggs  to  prepare  him  a  dinner.     While  thus 
employed  in  her  household  affairs,  she  conversed  with  the 
stranger  with  that  domestic  familiarity  of  the  soutli,  which-places 
less  distance,  than  in  the  interior  of  France,  between  servants 
and  their  master.     She  begged  him  to  pardon  the  homely  fare 
she  had  to  offer  him,  and  told  him  that  if  her  master  had  ex- 
pected him  he  would  certainly  have  received  him  at  a  better 
provided  table.     As  she  pronounced  the  word  master  the  King 
started ;  but  concealing  his  anxiety  under  a  feigned  indifference, 
he  asked  her  carelessly  who  her  master  was,  and  if  he  was  to 
be  long  absent  from  home.     She  replied  that  he  had  only  just 
gone  out  to  look  at  his  olive  trees,  and  that  he  would  soon 
return.     The  King  was  about  to  renew  his  inquiries,  when  the 
master  himself  returned  from  his  walk,  and  seeing  a  stranger 
of  noble  appearance  in  his  house,  already  seated  and  eating 
at  his  table,  he  cordially  greeted  him,  and  sitting  down  opposite 
to  him,  said  he  was  hungry  himself,  and  ordered  his  housekeeper 
to  prepare  him  another  dish  of  eggs,  and  4jo  bring  him  another 
bottle  of  wine.    The  King,  in  fact,  half  famished  by  his  long  fiast 
in  the  woods,  had  already  devoured  the  food  which  had  beexv- 
placed  before  him,  before  the  arrival  of  the  master  of  the  house* 
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X. 

The  guest  and  his  host  were  scarcely  seated  opposite  each 
other  at  the  same  table,  when  the  latter,  looking  more  closelj 
and  with  a  better  light  at  the  person  who  was  before  him,  re 
cognised  the  King  of  Naples,  by  his  perfect  resemblance  to  his 
efl&gy  on  the  coin  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg  and  of  the  king 
dom  of  the  two  Sicilies.  With  a  start  of  surprise  and  cou 
fusion,  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and  evincing  in  his  looks,  his 
gesture,  and  his  attitude,  all  the  respect  and  emotion  he  felt  in 
the  presence  of  such  fallen  greatness,  begged  pardon  of  him 
for  the  involuntary  familiarity  he  had  assumed  towards  so 
august  and  so  unexpected  a  guest.  He  hastened  to  assure  him 
of  his  discretion,  and  vowed  he  would  risk  his  life  a  thousand 
times  rather  than  betray  him ;  his  house,  his  fortune,  and  his 
person,  he  said,  were  without  any  reserve  at  his  service. 

At  this  sudden  exclamation  of  her  master,  and  the  warm 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  devotion  he  evinced  towards  the 
stranger,  the  old  housekeeper,  who  was  occupied  with  her 
cookery,  turned  round  with  astonishment,  found  that  the  gaest 
she  had  entertained  was  a  king,  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
emotion  letting  fall  amongst  the  ashes  the  dish  she  was  pre- 
paring for  her  master,  threw  herself  all  trembling  at  the  feet 
of  Murat,  and  lost  all  presence  of  mind  in  her  excuses  and  deep 
emotion  in  so  august  a  presence. 

XL 

The  King  returned  his  thanks  to  providence  which  had 
directed  him  better  than  if  he  had  made  a  deliberate  choice  of 
an  asylum.  He  passed  some  tranquil  days,  happy  and  unknown, 
beneath  this  hospitable  roof.  But  the  master  of  the  house  being 
one  of  those  military  men^  at  that  time  suspected  of  imperialist 
sympathies  and  predilections,  one  upon  whom  the  Toulon  police 
had  their  eyes  especially  fixed,  Murat  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  prolong  his  residence  there  beyond  the  time  necessary  to  find 
another  retreat  more  certain  for  himself.     By  the  assiduity  of 
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his  host  and  the  naval  officers  his  friends,  whom  he  had 
acquainted  with  his  adyenture,  he  took  refuge  in  another  house 
in  the  yicinity  of  Toulon,  belonging  to  a  captain  of  a  vessel,  and 
just  then  uninhabited. 

One  woman  alone,  faithful,  vigilant,  and  sure,  was  entrusted 
with  the  secret,  and  entrusted  to  the  service  of  the  King,  in 
this  house  which  was  thought  to  be  abandoned.  The  two 
naval  officers  of  Toulon,  the  only  confidants  of  his  secret, 
watched  over  his  safety  at  a  distance,  and  brought  him  from 
time  to  time,  during  the  night,  such  articles  as  he  stood  in  need 
of,  and  hopes  of  better  fortune. 

But  a  rumour  was  spread  about,  amongst  the  executioners 
of  popular  vengeance  in  the  south,  of  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Naples  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon,  and 
of  imaginary  treasures  and  jewels^  the  envied  spoils  of  those 
who  should  discover  him,  which  redoubled  the  ardour  of  the  in- 
vestigators around  him.  The  woman  who  served  him  had  not 
one  hour  of  safety,  she  watched  all  night  while  the  King  slept, 
ta  listen  to  the  footsteps  and  the  noises  of  the  nocturnal  patrols 
in  the  country,  and  to  warn  the  King  to  fly  if  armed  visitors 
should  approach  the  house. 

XII. 

In  spite  of  these  precautions  and  this  discretion  of  the 
friends  of  Mumt,  silence  and  mystery  themselves  seemed  to 
reveal  the  outlaw.  During  the  night  of  the  13th  August,  a  band 
of  sixty  royalist  volunteers,  guided  and  commanded  by  one  of  the 
chiefs  most  eagerly  bent  on  discovering  the  King,  surrounded 
the  country  house  where  he  had  taken  shelter.  From  the 
windows  of  the  house,  which  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  might 
be  perceived  during  the  day  everything  that  approached,  and 
he  would  then  have  time  to  conceal  himself  from  all  research  ; 
but  under  favour  of  the  shades  of  night,  and  of  the  silence  en- 
joined to  the  troops,  the  prosoribers  might  surround  and  surprise 
their  victim  without  giving  him  either  a  hint  of  their  approaxih, 
or  the  time  to  conceal  himself.  But  a  lantern  carried  in  a 
hollow  road  by  one  of  the -guides  of  the  armed  party  to  light 
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them  in  their  march,  having  revealed  to  Murat^s  gnardian,  who 
^vas  watching  near  a  mndow,  the  approach  of  a  distant  patrol 
ascending  the  road  towards  the  house,  she  suddenly  awoke  the 
King  who  slept  in  his  clothes  with  his  arms  hj  Ins  side,  and 
warned  him  of  the  coming  danger. 

He  sprang  from  his  bed,  threw  his  cloak  about  him,  seized 
his  poniard  and  his  pistols,  and  going  out  without  noise  hj  a 
back  door,  he  plunged  amongst  the  tall  vines  about  sixfy  paces 
from  the  house,  and  covered  himself  with  some  faggots  of  drf 
vine-branches,  left  by  the  vine-growers  in  their  fields.  The 
old  woman  carefully  closed  the  door  of  the  house  after  the  King, 
removed  every  trace  which  might  reveal  the  presence  of  a 
stranger  in  any  of  the  rooms,  and  pretending  to  awake  and  to 
dress  herself  slowly  at  the  knocking  of  the  visitors  at  the  dopr, 
she  did  not  open  it  to  them  until  she  had  given  the  King  the 
time  necessary  to  fly  and  conceal  himself. 

While  the  volunteers  were  inspectiug,  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  disappointed  rage,  the  apartments,  the  cellars,  the  garrets, 
and  the  most  secret  places  of  the  house,  others  prowled  about 
the  court  yards,  in  the  garden,  and  even  amongst  the  vineyards 
near  the  house.  They  passed  several  times,  with  their  lanterns 
in  hand  and  their  sabres  drawn,  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
bundles  of  vine-branches  which  concealed  the  fugitive,  and  the 
King  heard  them  break  out  in  curses  against  him,  and  in  hopes 
of  discovering  him,  that  they  might  immolate  him  to  their  foiy, 
and  divide  his  spoils  amongst  them.  During  these  observations 
of  his  persecutors  who  left  only  a  few  steps  between  himself  and 
death,  Murat  kept  his  hand  on  his  poignard  and  his  pistols, 
decided,  as  he  has  since  related,  to  kill  the  first  that  he  could 
strike,  and  to  reserve  his  last  pistol  for  himself,  that  he  might 
give  up  nothing  but  a  dead  body  to  the  ferocity  of  his 
executioners. 

This  mysterious  search  thus  baffled  in  the  house  he  inha- 
bited, made  it  more  sure  to  him,  and  he  sought  no  mors  to 
change  his  place  of  residence.  But  a  price  was  set  upon  his 
head  at  Marseilles.  A  thousand  Louis  d'or  were  promised  to 
any  one  who  should  deUver  him  up  dead  or  alive  to  the  in- 
quisitors of  the  Bourbon  par^.    As  the  soil  of  France  must. 
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therefore,  sooner  or  later  open  beneath  his  footstepo,  he  fa- 
sumed  hia  idea  of  taking  refuge  in  Corsica. 

ft 

XIII. 

The  three  young  naval  officers,  who  had  never  ceased  to 
devote  themselves  secretly  to  his  escape,  and  tvho  were  ready 
to  share  his  dangers,  Messrs.  Donnadieu,  Blaneard,  and  Lang- 
lade prepared  for  him  a  new  plan  of  escape.  A  fishing  boat, 
without  deck  or  cabin,  in  which  these  young  men  embarked 
themselves,  awaited  the  King  during  a  dark  night,  and  a  rough 
sea,  on  another  point  of  the  coast.  This  time  he  succeeded  in 
getting  aboard,  favoured  by  the  fancied  security  of  the  coast 
guard,  who  thought  the  shore  sufficiently  guarded,  in  such  a  night 
by  the  tempest ;  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  winds  and  waves, 
less  cruel  perhaps,  land  less  relentless  than  political  parties. 

The  boat  which  was  only  large  enough  to  hold  four  per 
sons,  managed  by  intrepid  hands,  quitted  the  roadstead  and  was 
sailing  at  day-break  on  the  open  sea,  in  the  direction  of  the 
island  of  Corsica.  But  the  storm  which  drove  more  mighty 
waves  against  the  frail  bark  in  the  open  sea,  than  in  the  sheltered 
roadstead  of  Toulon,  the  wind  which  had  torn  the  sail  and 
broken  the  yard,  the  water  which  the  boat  shipped  at  every 
squall,  threatened  to  open  for  the  King  and  his  friends  a  tomb 
amidst  every  wave.  Perceiving  a  decked  vessel  going  before 
the  wind  towards  the  French  coast,  they  endeavoured  to  reach 
it,  to  beg  the  crew  to  take  them  on  board  and  carry  them  to 
Corsica,  offering  the  captain  as  a  reward  for  this  service,  a  part 
of  the  money  which  the  King  had  about  him.  But  the  captain 
and  crew,  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  kept  on  their  way  without 
pity,  at  the  risk  of  swamping  the  boat  under  their  bows,  and 
left  Murat  to  stru^le  with  the  raging  elements.  The  night 
was  falling,  the  wind  was  howling,  and  the  boat  took  in  wiater 
and  trembled  at  every  shock  of  the  sea,  when  anolher  sail 
showed  itself  over  the  waves,  by  the  glimmering  twilight, 
sailing  towards  Corsica,  in  the  same  direction  as  Murat,  and 
on  the  point  of  passing  him. 

This  was  the  mailb^at  from  Toulon  to  Corsica,  coBUmmded 
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by  Captain  Michael  lo  Bonelli,  of  Bastia,  which  was  QonTejiog 
despatches  and  passengers  to  the  island.  At  the  signals  of  Sar 
tress,  the  gestures  and  cries  of  Murat  and  his  Gompanions,  the 
generous  captain,  though  himself  threatened  by  the  tempest; 
did  not  hesitate  to  back  his  sails,  and  wait  for  the  beet.  &e 
pretended  to  be  ignorant  who  the  persons  were  in  such  imnu- 
nent  peril  that  he  received  on  board ;  but  the  captain  of  the 
frigate  Olessa,  who  had  embarked  in  the  mail  boat  at  Tonlan, 
had  been  confidentially  informed  before  he  left  of  the  Kiiig^B 
departure.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  winds  and  tiiB 
waves  would  not  intimidate  this  gallant  prince,  and  that  he 
should  fall  in  with  him  at  sea,  struggling  with  the  tempest;  he 
had  therefore,  secretly  hinted  to  the  commandant  of  the  mail- 
boat,  to  scan  the  horizon,  and  to  pick  up  the  unfortunate  King 
of  Naples.  Murat  was  accordingly  received  on  the  deck  of  the 
vessel  more  like  a  King  than  a  shipwrecked  wanderer. . 

He  had  scarcely  got  on  board,  when  his  boat,  dismasted 
and  shattered  by  the  waves,  foundered  in  sight  of  the  passengers. 

XIV. 

Besides  the  captain  of  the  na\'y  who  was  devoted  to  him, 
Murat  found  on  board  the  mail-boat,  some  partisans  of  his 
cause,  and  some  men  who  were  flying,  if  not  from  proscription, 
at  least  from  disgrace.  Amongst  these  were  senators,  Corsican 
generals  of  high  rank,  of  the  family,  of  the  court,  or  high  in 
the  favour  of  Napoleon ;  the  Bacciocchis,  the  Gasabiancas,  the 
Rossis,  the  Galvanis.  They  received  Murat  with  all  the  marks 
of  respectful  consideration  and  deference  compatible  with  the 
reserve  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  It  was 
agreed  amongst  all  on  board,  that  on  their  arrival  in  port,  they 
should  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  the  name  and  title  of  the  King. 
He  had  taken  the  name  of  Gampo  Meli,  one  of  the  fiefs  of  his 
former  kingdom. 

XV. 


The  King,  who  landed  under  this  name  at  Bastia* 
ognised,  and  silently  received  with  that  mate  fogaiadtf 
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:which  attached  to  his  person,  to  hia  exploits,  and  to  his  mis* 
fiHrtanes,  -which,  in  the  iguorauce  of  the  islauders,  were  identified 
with,  the  reverses  of  Napoleon.  Fearing,  however,  that  the 
Mfpat»  and  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  city,  the  centre  of 
t)|e  gpTenunent,  might  take  umbrage  at  his  residing  there,  and 
.fjcecote  some  order  of  severity  against  him,  either  received  from 
Paris,  or  inspired  bj  their  own  zeal,  he  passed  only  one  night 
in  l^e  city,  and  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  went  with  some 
friends  to  Viscovato,  a  village  situated  in  the  centre  of  some 
lofty  moontainSf  at  twelve  leagues  distance  from  Bastia. 

The  principle  family  of  Viscovato  was  that  of  Colonna,  of 
ancient  race  and  consideration  in  these  mountains,  where  the 
people,  as  in  the  East,  recognise  natural  and  hereditary  masters* 
in  the  chiefs  of  the  old  tribes  of  the  country.  Murat  had  been 
proijnpted  to  throw  himself  into  Viscovato,  by  his  recollections 
of  the  name  of  this  family  of  Colonna,  into  which  one  of  his 
most  confidential  generals,  Franceschetti,  had  married.  He 
thought  that  the  gratitude  and  affection  which  this  general, 
who  had  been  loaded  with  his  favours  at  Naples,  had  communi- 
cated to  his  relations,  would  be  a  pledge  of  hospitality  and 
fidelity.  He  was  not  deceived.  The  ties  of  nature  and  of  the 
heart,  are  more  sacred  in  Corsica  than  those  of  politics  or 
opinion,  as  amongst  all  primitive  people,  where  man  is  above 
the  subject  or  the  citizen.  The  mayor  of  Viscovato,  Colonna 
Cecaldi,  father-in-law  of  General .  Franceschetti,  was  the  chief 
of  this  family.  He  was  a  royalist,  an  enemy  to  Bonaparte, 
and  devoted  to  the  Bourbons ;  but,  above  all,  devoted  to  family 
feeling,  to  the  duties  of  hospitality  towards  those  who  invoke 
it,  and  to  the  ancient  manners  of  his  country. 

XVI. 

Murat  on  arriving,  like  a  chieftain  of  the  mountain  bands 
of  Scotland,  or  of  Lebanon,  in  the  square  of  Viscovato,  alighted 
from  his  horse  before  the  threshold  of  a  house  which  had  the 
most  imposing  appearance  of  any  in  the  village ;  this  was  the 
residence  of  Colonna  Cecaldi.  The  master  of  the  house,  and 
the  chief  of  the  country,  Colonna,  came  out  at  the  noise  of  the 
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horses  of  the  King's  suite.  Murat  mentioDed  his  name, 
acquainted  him  with  the  motives  of  his  landing  on  the  island, 
and  asked  him  for  an  asylum  and  protection  amongst  his 
people,  with  the  sole  intention  of  awaiting  in  safetj  amidst 
these  mountains  what  the  King  of  France  and  the  allied 
sovereigns  should  decide  respecting  him.  The  venerable  chief 
of  the  Colonnas  replied  to  the  King  by  an  assurance  of  the 
most  inviolable  hospitality.  He  told  him  that  there  did  not 
exist,  to  his  knowledge,  any  order  of  the  King  of  France,  or 
any  reason  of  conscience  or  honour,  for  a  faithful  partisan  of 
the  Bourbons,  which  C/Ould  authorise  any  person  in  Corsica  to 
treat  the  deposed  King  of  Naples  as  a  fugitive  and  an  enomy. 

The  King  lived  for  some  days  in  security  and  peace  in 
the  house  of  Colonna  Oecaldi,  where  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  rejoined  by  the  Neapolitan  general  Franceschetti,  Hie 
son-in-law  of  his  host. 

XVII. 

Corsica,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  then  fluctuating  in  a 
sort  of  interregnum  favourable  to  the  anarchy  of  the  three 
principal  parties  which  divided  it, — ^the  Bonapartista,  the 
partisans  of  England,  and  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon; and  still  more  favourable  to  the  personal  entetpriaee 
which  an  illustrious  chief,  stirring  and  popular  like  the  ffing 
of  Naples  might  wish  to  attempt  there,  whether  to  govern  the 
island,  or  to  recruit  there  adherents  and  instruments  of  ad- 
ventures and  expeditions  elsewhere.  The  feeble  garrisoitt 
of  Calvi,  of  Bastia,  and  of  Ajaccio,  did  not  consist  of  mors 
than  a  few  hundred  men,  an  insufficient  number  to  impooe 
obedience,  or  even  peace,  on  the  three  existing  parties,  rooted 
in  the  island,  masters  of  the  mountains,  and  always  in  arms 
and  in  observation  to  avail  themselves  of  the  chances  which 
events  might  offer  them.  The  white  flag  was  flying  in  die 
port,  and  on  the  belfries  of  the  island,  the  only  sign  of  tlie 
submission  of  the  country  to  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII. 
The  military  command  of  the  island  was  exercised  provisionaDf  . 
and  almost  officiously,  by  the  Colonel  of  Gendarmerie  Verriln. 
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XVIII. 

As  soon  as  this  military  coi^mandant  of  Bastia,  who  was 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Naples  in  Corsica, 
had  learned  that  Murat  was  at  Yiscovato,  urged  by  his 
ofwn  zeal,  and  by  the  zeal  of  the  royalists  of  his  party,  to 
act  against  the  fugitive  of  Toulon,  he  sent  him  by  an  official 
messenger,  a  summons  to  put  himself  into  his  hands,  until 
the  King  of  France  should  have  decided  on  his  fate.  Murat, 
already  sheltered  at  Viscovato  by  the  inviolable  hospitality 
of  the  Golonnas,  and  being  soon  surrounded  by  peasants,  by 
shepherds,  and  by  old  soldiers  armed  for  his  protection,  refused 
to  obey;  alleging  as  a  motive  for  his  refusal  the  absence  of 
all  legal  and  sovereign  authority  in  the  island.  On  receipt 
of  this  answer  Colonel  Verriere  published  a  proclamation 
which  declared  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  an  enemy  to  the 
King  of  France,  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  A 
detachmelit  of  400  men,  supported  by  a  corps  of  gendarmes, 
marched  to  Viscovato,  to  execute  the  orders  of  government, 
and  to  seize  on  the  person  of  Murat. 

But  Murat  was  already  an  impregnable  power  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  lofty  and  warlike  mountains  in  which  he  was 
cantoned.     With  some,  hereditary  devotion  to  the  Colonna 
family,  under  whose  roof  he  resided — with  others,  the  sacred 
Tights   of  hospitality,   which  no   political   sentiments  would 
make  them  forget  or  betray, — with  one  class  the  adventurous 
popularity  of  the  King  of  Naples, — with  another  the  memory 
of  .the  old  wars  in  which  they  had  served  under  his  orders, 
— with  the  most  ambitious,  the  hope  of  sharing  his  dangers 
and    the   spoils   of  an   expedition  of  this   old   sovereign   to 
^reconquer  his  kingdom, — with  the  mercenary,  the  pay  which 
^urat  distributed  out  of  the  sums  he  had  brought  with  him, 
or  which  he  drew  from  Paris, — all  these  considerations  had 
collected  at  Viscovato,    around   the   King  of    Naples  some 
thousand   of  defenders,  armed  and  ready  for  any  thing  to 
«ave,  to  follow,  or  to  avenge  this  popular  outlaw.     The  detach- 
ment sent  from  Bastia,  intimidated  by  the  number  and  re*- 
111.  8 
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solution  of  his  partisans,  and  by  tbe  natural  strength  of  his 
position,  returned  without  its  prey  to  Bastia. 

XIX. 

Murat  was  earnestly  pressed  by  his  little  army,  and  hf 
the  attachment  of  the  mountaineers,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  insular  independence  in  his  own  name,  and  to  seize  upon 
Bastia.  This,  however,  he  declined,  still  affirming  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  undertake  anything  against  the  King  of 
France,  and  that  he  limited  himself  to  providing  for  his 
own  safety  and  dignity,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  wailike 
hosts.  But  his  partisans  around  him  were  already  doing 
violence  to  his  reserve,  whether  pretended  or  sincere,  and 
boldly  recruited  men,  arms,  munition,  and  subsidies  for  fais 
cause.  He  shut  his  eyes  to  all  this,  and  seemed  himself  to 
fluctuate  undecided  between  an  insurrection  in  the  island  in 
his  favour,  and  an  expedition  to  the  shores  of  his  ancient 
kingdom.  The  certainty  of  failing  against  Europe,  after  a 
momentary  success  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  the  me- 
diocrity of  the  conquest  proportioned  to  its  danger,  tamed 
him  from  the  first  idea,  and  precipitated  him  into  the  second. 
Despair  above  all,  and  the  ambition  of  imitating  and  sui^ 
passing  Napoleon,  by  returning  to  Naples  and  nrnint^imng 
himself  there,  drove  him  blindfold  into  this  fatal  step  of 
his  life.  His  pecuniary  resources  becoming  exhausted*  he 
could  not  support  the  weight  of  idleness,  nor  the  humiliatMH 
of  a  private  and  obscure  life,  after  a  life  of  tumult  in  camps» 
and  of  splendour  on  a  throne.  Domestic  tronbles  also  aHed 
their  secret  bitterness  and  incitement  to  his  political  reTsneSi 
He  adored  his  wife,  young,  beautiful,  ambitious,  and  greedlj 
of  power  and  splendor.  He  was  jealous  of  the  suppoaei 
mental  favour  she  evinced  towards  some  young  gienerala  of 
his  court,  whose  counsels  she  had  sometimes  seemed  to  prefer 
to  his  own  policy.  He  felt  humbled  at  having  deprived  ber 
of  a  throne  to  whicl^  she  had  elevated  him  by  her  onion 
with  him.  He  was  impatient  to  replace  her  upon  it  bj  tlM 
boldness  of  his  genius,  and  by  the  bravery  of  his  heiurt ; 
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be  was  indignant  at  the  vulgar  rank  in  wkuok  he  would  have 
to  leave  his  children,  whom  he  adored  like  their  motber. 
His  heart  disturbed  his  head.  He  was  seized  with  the 
vertigo  of  pride,  oi  love,  and  of  the  throne.  Duhng  his 
three  week's  reeidenoe  amongst  the  mouptains,  he  indulged 
in  the  delirium  or  tiie  illusions  which  h%  needed  as  a  justi- 
fication of  his  madness. 

XX. 

^  I  am  adored  at  Na^^,*^  he  said  to  his  eonfidents,  «*  and 
hew  ceuld  it  be  o^erwise?  I  have  done  nothing  but  good 
to  ^be  Net^litans,  whom  i  gov«-ned  with  my  heart,  and 
whose  military  name  I  raised  in  the  field,  by  covering  it 
with  my  own  exploits.  I  gave  freedom  to  the  people. 
I  elevated  the  nobility,  I  gave  courage  to  the  soldiers,  I 
loved  the  peasantry,  I  civilized,  I  administered,  I  enriched 
the  kingdom.  I  still  hear  from  this  place  the  acclamations 
of  the  multitude  on  i^y  route,  every  time  I  returned  in  triumph 
to  my  capital,  frotxi.  our  eam^migns  with  the  grand  army. 
Great  heaven  ?  what  memories  do  these  applauses  of  a  nation 
awaken  in  my  soul  I  Naples  and  my  people  beset  me  by  therr 
continual  presence!"  Then  melting  into  tears  at  the^e  pc- 
tares :  *'  It  is  too  miieb,'*  he  exclaimed;  **  I  can  no  longer  live 
or  die  but  for  my  people.  We  shall  see  Naples,  we  shall  see 
Naples,  let  us  hasten  our  d^jMrture  !  " 

XXI. 

It  "was  m  vain  that  some  general  officers,  more  calm  and 
ihore  faithful  to  his  interests  than  to  his  illusions,  represented 
to  him  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise  ;  Europe  in  arms,  Austria 
and  her  armies  on  his  frontiers,  the  Bourbons  of  Sicily  but  just 
restored  to  their  kingdom,  and  not  having  yet  had  time  to 
exhaust  the  enthusiasm  and  popularity  of  their  restoration,  the 
army  vanquished  and  broken  up,  its  officers  again  attached  to  the 
Bourbons  by  family  souvenirs,  by  duty,  by  oath,  and  by  interest; 
the  rapid  oblivion  which  follows  the  calamities  of  fate  and' 
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absence,  a  vigilant  police  and  numerous  Sbirri  *  &om  Sidlj, 
spying  out  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people,  the 
difficidty  of  disembarking,  the  paucity  of  resources,  of  arms,  of 
soldiers  and  of  munitions,  the  absence  of  all  pretext  or  reaaaa 
for  raising  the  people,  and  a  certain  captivity  or  tragical  death 
on  the  soil  of  a  khigdom  which  could  not  brook  two  kingg. 

Nothing  however  could  shake  his  resolution,  for  he  had 
the  regal  monomania.  He  was  determined  to  consider  men  and 
things  only  in  the  light  which  smiled  upon  his  wishes,  and  which 
reflected  back  the  false  colouring  of  his  warm  and  lively  imagir 
nation.  Intelligent,  but  unreflecting,  like  all  the  men  of  the 
south,  Murat  had  all  his  life  had  occasion  for  a  head  to  think 
for  him.  Wherever  he  had  gone  alone,  he  had  gone  aatny. 
His  mind,  though  full  of  fire,  had  but  little  light.  It  aerred 
more  to  dazzle  than  to  guide  him  on  his  way. 

XXII. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  but  when  his 
heart,  decided  before  his  understanding,  was  already  entiraly 
bent  on  a  landing  at  Naples,  that  his  old  aide*de  camp,  conea- 
pondent,  and  negociator  at  Paris,  Colonel  Macirone,  arrived  in 
the  island  with  the  sanction  of  government,  and  demanded  to 
be  conducted  to  Yiscovato,  to  bear  to  the  King  the  intenUoDS 
and  safe-conduct  of  the  allied  powers.  It  was  too  late.  The 
King  was  constantly  repeating  this  axiom,  which  served  aa  the 
heroic  excuse  for  his  resolution:  **  For  a  King  who  has  loat  hia 
crown  nothing  remains  but  the  death  of  a  soldier."  He  was 
moreover  convinced,  and  repeated  incessantiy  to  hia  con- 
fidents, that  if  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  apparent  generoaitj 
of  Europe,  his  tomb  would  speedily  be  built  by  the  aide  of  hb 
prison. 

Macirone,  before  he  appeared  in  the  presence  of  hia  old 
master,  confided  to  the  commandant  of  Bastia,  and  to  the 
English  and  Neapolitan  agents,  who  were  sent  thither  to  tum 
Murat  from  his  enterprise  and  dissuade  his  adherenta,  the 

*  Satellites  of  Justice. 
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mission  with  which  he  was  charged  for  him.  Amongst  others 
he  saw  the  two  brothers  Carabelli,  Corsicans  by  birth,  who  had 
formerly  served  in  the  British  army,  and  who  had  been  con- 
fidentially sent  from  Naples  by  Medici,  the  minister  of  police ; 
not  to  instigate,  as  it  has  been  thought,  but  to  turn  away  Murat 
from  his  enterprise.  The  court  of  Naples  had  already  its  sus- 
picions. It  was  alarmed,  and  kept  watch,  but  it  had  no  occa- 
sion to  lay  a  deadly  snare  for  a  man  who  so  madly  threw  himself 
into  it  of  his  own  accord.  Macirone  and  the  two  Carabellis, 
the  former  anxious  for  the  King  and  for  the  success  of  his  ne- 
gociation,  the  others  in  the  interest  of  Naples,  and  of  the 
minister  Medici,  who  employed  them,  saw  each  other  at 
Bastia,  conferred  with  the  military  government  of  tbat  city,  and 
having  learned  that  Murat  was  going  to  Ajaccio  by  one  road, 
they  went  thither  by  another,  to  stop  him  by  their  counsels  at 
the  last  step. 

XXUI 

But  nothing  could  any  longer  restrain  him.  On  the  17th 
Septemberj  he  mounted  his  horse*  at  Viscovato,  surrounded  by 
a  little  army  of  Corsican  volunteers,  and  of  all  the  dependants 
of  the  Colonna  family.  He  marched  to  Ajaccio,  the  second 
capital  of  the  island,  amidst  cries  of  *'  Long  live  the  King  qf 
Naples  !"  and  the  good  wishes  of  the  whole  population,  whom 
-  he  had  captivated  during  his  long  residence  with  the  Colonnas, 
by  his  grace,  his  familiarity,  his  martial  eloquence,  and  his 
fame.  This  army  was  principally  composed  of  Generals  Fran- 
ceschetti  and  Natali,  who  had  rejoined  him  in  Corsica,  of 
unemployed  sub-officers  and  soldiers,  residing  in  the  island* 
who  had  hastened  at  the  sound  of  his  name  around  their  ancient 
general,  of  a  selection  of  the  most  warlike  of  those  Condottieri, 
whom  the  perpetual  and  reciprocal  vengeance  of  families,  at 
variance  with  each  other  had  driven  into  the  forests,  and 
accustomed  daily  to  the  bivouac  and  petty  warfare  with  the 
troops ;  and  finally,  of  those  shepherds  from  the  lofty  pasture 
grounds  of  the  island,  and  of  those  young  villagers,  who  tend 
their  flocks  or  labour  with  gun-in-hand,  and  to  whom  the  use  of 
arms  is  familiar  from  infancy.     Murat,  in  his  half  military, 
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half  regal  costume,  with  which  he  affected  to  fasciiiate  the  eyas 
of  the  French  soldiers,  followed  by  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
family  which  had  shown  him  hospitality,  and  by  his  generals  in 
uniform,  behind  the  guides  of  his  advance-guard  of  moimtaiii* 
eers,  marched  at  the  head  of  this  column,  an  escort  in  the  eyes 
of  some,  an  army  in  the  eyes  of  011161*8,  according  as  the  gates 
of  Ajaccio,  where  he  had  established  some  communication, 
should  open  or  shut  at  his  name.  He  rode  one  of  those  long- 
haired little  Corsican  stallions,  whose  sure  footing,  eye  of  fire, 
hold .  heart,  and  ear  accustomed  to  musketry,  constitute  tlie 
batde-steed  of  these  mountain  warfares.  The  iiocks,  the 
ravines,  the  skirts  of  the  forests  were  covered  with  women  and 
children,  grouped  upon  the  route  to  witness  the  passage  of  a 
hero  and  a  Eling. 

The  wild  magnificence  of  the  landscape  sceneiy  he  was 
passing  through  added  something  still  farther  of  pioturesque 
and  oriental  grandeur  to  the  spectacle.  The  abrupt  pathways 
by  which  he  had  to  cross  the  granite  heart  of  the  island  to  go 
to  Ajaccio,  mounted  upwards,  plunged  down,  and  meandered  by 
turns  through  the  mountains,  the  ravines,  the  abysses,  and  the 
venerable  forests  of  firs,  of  oaks,  and  of  chestnuts,  whose  el6v»* 
tion  renders  them  inaccessible  to  the  axe  of  man.  Southem 
Alps,  framed  in  by  a  vast  sea,  where  the  deep  splendour  of  the 
sky,  the  solitude,  the  rudeness,  and  the  silent  maiealy  of 
nature,  impress  upon  the  heart  of  man  the  energy,  tba 
loftiness,  and  the  profundity  which  they  themselves  display. 

XXIV. 

All  the  villages  which  Marat  had  to  pass  through,  apprised 
of  his  coming,  proud  of  showing  him  hospitality,  and  already 
rendered  zealous  in  his  cause  by  his  emissaries,  went  to  meefe 
him,  with  their  chiefs,  their  magistrates,  and  their  prieata* 
He  slept  the  first  night  at  Gotone,  in  the  house  of  the  carate- 
Galvani,  whose  brother,  a  commissary  general  of  Napoleoii*a 
wars,  went  with  the  King  as  one  of  his  staff.  He  remained 
there  on  the  18th,  to  recruit  some  new  soldiers.  On  the 
10th  he  breakfasted  at  the  hamlet  of  Peselli-Daniflani  in  Iha 
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house  of  the  principal  inhabitant,  Mannelli.  Then,  with  his 
followers,  who  increased  in  numbers  at  every  cabin  on  his 
route,  passing  over  the  lofty  gorges  of  La  Serni,  he  encamped 
that  evening  at  St.  Pierre-de-Venaco.  The  curate  of  Vivaro, 
Pantalacci,  afforded  him  hospitality  on  the  20th,  and  escorted 
him  with  his  villagers,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  through 
the  primitive  forests  of  Vizzavona.  When  descending  Bococ- 
nano,  he  met  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bonelli,  who  had  come  to 
meet  him  with  all  his  village.  He  there  awaited  the  remainder 
of  his  little  army,  which  had  marched  slower  than  himself,  and  he 
sent  General  Franceschetti  to  Ajaccio,  to  announce  his  approach 
and  his  intentions,  commissioned  also  to  treat  with  the  prin- 
cipal people  of  the  city,  and  with  the  royal  authorities.  He 
awaited  at  Bococnano  to  await  the  result  of  his  conferences. 

XXV. 

Franceschetti  applied  first  to  the  Arrighis,  a  family  loaded 
with  gifts^  with  titles,  and  with  honours  by  Bonaparte.  Ho 
found  assembled  there  all  the  principal  members  of  the  Em- 
peror's family,  resident  or  refugees  in  the  island.  The  resent- 
ment of  these  relations  of  Napoleon  against  Murat,  whom  they 
accused  of  having  contributed  to  his  ruin,  and  the  prudence 
natural  to  islanders,  which  made  them  more  than  any  others 
dread  the  appearance  of  mixing  themselves  up  with  plots 
f^ainst  the  Bourbons,  to  whom  their  name  had  already  made 
them  greater  objects  of  suspicion,  inspired  this  family  council 
with  an  inflexible  aversion  to  this  compromising  temerity  of  the 
King  of  Naples.  They  addressed  to  his  general  the  most  bitter 
and  insulting  reproabhes  against  a  king  who,  after  having  been 
crowned  by  the  hand  of  their  family,  and  after  having  fought 
against  it  with  the  coalition,  had  come  again  to  persecute  it 
with  his  ambition,  and  to  ruin  it,  even  in  the  island  where  it 
was  hiding  its  misfortunes.  They  sternly  conjured  Franceschetti 
to  deter  his  master  from  entering  Ajaccio,  and  thereby  to  impart 
to  a  peaceable  and  submissive  town  the  appearance  of  a  place  in^ 
open  insurrection  against  the  King  of  France.^  Franceschetti' 
returned  to  report  to  the  King  the  evil  disposition  of  his  i^4A 
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tives ;  but  Murat,  now  surrounded  by  his  whole  armjr,  and 
urged  on  by  the  less  reflecting  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Ajaccdo,  would  listen  to  nothing, 
and  remounting  his  horse  he  advanced  towards  the  city 

XXVI 

His  entry  was  a  triumph.  The  people  overwhelmed  their 
authorities.  The  civil  magistrates  and  the  military  command- 
ant restrained  with  difiGiculty  the  five  hundred  French  soldien 
of  the  garrison  in  the  fortress,  the  gates  of  which  they  kept 
shut  solely  to  prevent  them  from  mingling  with  the  people  and 
with  the  army  of  the  King.  They  were  seen  leaning  unarmed 
on  the  parapets  of  the  fortifications,  gazing  on  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  old  brother-in-arms  of  their  Emperor,  applaud- 
ing the  demonstrations  of  the  multitude,  and  mingling  their 
cries  of  "Long  live  the  King  of  Naples!"  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  army,  the  city,  and  the  port.  Murat  would  not 
accept  the  public  palax^e,  which  the  multitude  pressed  him  to 
enter  in  token  of  sovereignty.  He  made  them  conduct  him  to 
an  ordinary  inn  in  the  square  ;  and  before  he  dismounted  he 
harangued  the  people,  who  had  crowded  closely  round  him. 
He  told  them  that  he  had  only  come  to  Ajaccio  to  ask  fiv 
simple  and  inoffensive  hospitality ;  and  that  if  his  presence 
was  made  a  cause  of  sedition,  or  disturbance  in  the  city,  he 
would  immediately  quit  it  again.  He  sent  his  officers  to  bear 
the  same  assurance  to  the  authorities,  satisfied  with  having 
braved  them,  not  wishing  to  push  his  victory  beyond  ihe_  object 
he  had  in  view,  happy  only  in  being  flavoured  in  his  designs 
against  it  by  the  ascendant  of  his  popularity,  and  by  the 
kingly  part  which  he  was  enjoying  for  the  last  time  in  the 
island  of  his  benefactor  and  of  his  enemy. 

XXVII. 

"  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Naples  seeks  an  asylum,**  thns 
the  chief  of  his  staff  wrote  by  his  orders  to  the  mayor  of 
Ajaccio.     "  He  has  given  a  preference  to  the  place  where  bit 
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family  reside  ;  believing  himself  to  be  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
relatives  when  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  citj.  He  will 
live  there  as  a  private  individual,  and  onlj  asks  the  authorities 
for  the  protection  due  to  honour  and  misfortune. 

The  naval  officer,  Blancard,  who  performed  the  duties  of 
his  private  secretary,  wrote  from  the  King  s  dictation  to  Colonel 
Verriere,  commanding  the  military  division,  a  long  despatch, 
intended  for  publication,  and  which  contained  the  following : 
"  The  King  has  read  with  indignation  your  proclamation  against 
him  to  the  inhabitants  and  soldiers  of  the  island  ;  this  proclama- 
tion is  false  and  indecent ;  for  it  denounces  to  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin,  the  King  and  the  persons  who  have  given  an  asylum 
to  an  unfortunate  prince,  to  a  captain  whose  services,  rank, 
and  reverses  render  him  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all  civilised 
nations." 

Murat  enjoyed  to  intoxication  the  empire  he  exercised  over 
the  people  of  Ajaccio.  He  contemplated  their  demonstrations 
every  moment  under  his  windows,  and  made  his  friends  observe 
them  ;  he  saw  in  them  an  augury  of  the  enthusiasm  which  he 
hoped  soon  to  find  again  on  the  soil  of  his  kingdom.  He 
hastened  the  preparations  for  his  expedition,  which  was 
freighting  and  arming  at  full  liberty  in  the  port,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  powerless  authorities,  and  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  accomplices  at  least  in  their  hearts  and  good  wishes. 
He  placed  his  jewels  in  pledge  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  equipment  of  his  little  squadron. 

XXVIII. 

Meanwhile  Macirone  had  arrived  with  the  two  brothers 
Carabelli.  The  former  having  requested  an  audience  with  his 
old  master,  it  was  granted  immediately.  The  inn  in  which  the 
King  resided  was  only  designated  by  the  flag  of  the  two  Sicilies 
displayed  over  the  door,  and  by  the  sentinels  and  the  armed 
mountaineers  who  guarded  the  entrance.  Macirone,  who  was  re- 
ceived with  tenderness,  but  with  embarrassment,  by  the  King, 
reported  to  him  the  success  of  his  negociation ;  and  delivered  to 
him  a  note  from  Prince  Mettemich,  containing  the  conditions 

3  L 
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on  which  the  King  of  Naples  would  be  admitted  to' 
tality  of  Austria.     These  were : 

1 .  That  the  King  should  assume  the  naMe  of  ~  a  private 
individual. 

2.  That  he  should  choose  his  residence,  eithdt  iri  towii  or 
country,  in  Bohemia  or  Upper  Austria. 

3.  That  he  should  pledge  his  word  not  td  qoit'tli^  Aiiktiiafa' 
States  without  the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  and  that' he'shotd^ 
submit  himself  there  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

To  these  conditions  were  added  a  passport  for  Trieste-,  it 
the  King  wished  to  make  use  of  it  He  took  the  pasport-tud 
reserved  the  discussion  of  the  conditions  until  he  should. be  re- 
united to  his  family.  This  evasive  reply  recalled  the  aiiK 
biguity  of  his  attitude  between  Napoleon  and  the  allies  lit 
Id  14.  Furnished  with  this  passport  if  destiny  "was  adverse  to 
him  in  the  expedition  he  was  about  to  attempt,  free  from  the 
conditions  which  he  would  not  accept  if  he  succeeded^  lie 
refused,  under  the  pretext  of  the  omission  of  his  regal  title 
in  the  despatches,  the  written  offer  made  to  him  by  the  cap 
tain  of  an  English  frigate,  which  was  placed  at  hie  dtspoosl 
by  the  British  government  to  conduct  him  to  Trieste.  The 
two  brothers  Carabelli  were  afterwards  admitted  to  an  audience* 
and  exerted  themselves  to  point  out  to  him  the  dangers  of  bis 
enterprise,  but  failed  in  convincing  him. 

He  invited  them  to  his  table  with  Madrono.  Generds 
Natali  and  Franceschetti,  six  colonels,  and  his  principal  offi- 
cers, also  formed  part  of  the  company.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  Waterloo—"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  King,  "  if  I  had 
been  there,  I  feel  assured  that  the  fate  of  the  world  would  harre 
been  changed.  The  French  cavalry  was  madly  engaged,  it 
was  sacrificed  in  detail,  when  its  charge  en  tnaue  at  the  decisiTe 
moment  would  have  surmountexl  everything  1"  His  thooghto 
flowed  freely,  and  the  conversation  was  varied  and  turned  on 
indi£ferent  subjects.  After  dinner  he  took  Macirone  into  his 
cabinet,  and  said  to  him  that  the  first  ambiguous  answer  wbibh 
he  had  given  him  in  the  morning  to  the  offers  of  Austria,  hai 
a  doable  meaning,  little  suited  to  his  honour  and  fais^rsidc^nlMi 
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he  reproached  himself  with  it,  and  that  he  would  give  him 
another  more  frank  and  sincere  as  to  his  real  intentions.  Then 
sitting  down  hefore  his  writing-table,  he  indited  a  letter  with 
his  own  hand,  which  contained  his  thoughts  and  complaints 
without  reserve. 

"  I  appreciate  my  liberty/'  he  said  in  this  letter,  "  above 
every  other  possession  of  this  world.  Captivity  or  death  is  the 
same  to  me.  What  treatment  can  I  expect  from  those  who 
hired  assassins  against  me  at  Marseilles?  1  saved  the  life  of 
the  Marquis  de  Riviere,  who  had  been  condemned  to  die  on 
the  scafibld ;  I  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  Emperor.  Detes- 
table trath,  notwithstanding,  he  has  excited  wretches  against  me, 
and  set  a  price  upon  my  head !  Wandering  in  the  woods  and 
moontains,  I  have  confided  my  life  to  the  generous  fidelity  of 
three  French  officers,  who  brought  me  to  Corsica  at  the  peril 
of  their  own  lives.  Some  wretches  have  said  that  I  have 
brought  treasures  with  me  from  Naples !  1  .expended  there, 
on  the  contrary,  in  improving  my  kingdom,  all  the  wealth  I 
had  brought  from  my  principality  of  Berg.  I  cannot  accept 
the  conditions  that  yon  have  brought  me.  Monsieur  Macirone ! 
They  constitute  my  abdication,  I  am  only  permitted  to  live. 
Is  this  the  respect  due  to  an  unfortunate  sovereign,  recognised 
by  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  who  at  a  critical  moment  decided 
the  campaign  of  1815,  in  favour  of  these  same  powers  ^ho 
now  pursue  him  with  their  hatred  and  ingratitude  ?  I  have 
not  abdicated !  I  have  a  right  to  recover  my  crown,  if  God  will 
give  me  strength  and  means  to  do  it !  My  presence  in  Naples 
can  no  longer  injure  any  one;  I  cannot  correspond  with 
Napoleon,  a  captive  at  St.  Helena !  When  you  receive  this 
letter  I  shall  be  already  at  sea,  advancing  to  meet  my  destiny. 
I  shall  either  succeed  or  terminate  my  life  with  my  enterprise. 
I  have  dared  death  a  thousand  times  in  fighting  for  my  country, 
aud  shall  I  not  be  allowed  to  dare  it  once  in  rt-f  own  cause  ? 
I  have  only  one  anxiety,  the  fate  of  my  family  !** 

After  having  given  these  lines  to  a  secretary  to  be  copied, 
h^  sigited  them,  and  dismissecl  his  fotmlsr  aid^^batii{»  wiiffi' 
axt  ettbmce. 
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XXIX. 

The  report  of  a  caDnon  at  one  o  clock  in  the  morning, 
amidst  the  silence  that  prevailed,  awoke  Macirone  with  a  start, 
and  informed  him  that  the  signal  for  embarkation  was  given 
by  the  King  to  his  fellow  adventurers  in  the  hazards  of  the 
war.  He  had,  in  fact,  embarked  with  them.  This  cannon- 
shot  was,  some  minutes  after,  followed  bj  several  others  from 
the  battlements  of  the  fort  of  Ajaccio.  This  was  a  vain  pre- 
tence of  opposition  to  the  expedition  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
procured  with  difficulty  and  supplication  from  the  soldiers  by 
the  officers  of  the  garrison.  The  aitillerymen  secretly  favour- 
ing the  adventurous  cause  of  Murat,  and  restrained  by  discipline 
alone  within  an  apparent  neutrality,  had  loaded  the  guns  as  if 
to  fire  on  the  squadron,  but  they  designedly  took  aim  over  the 
vacant  sea.  These  discharges  lost  in  the  waves,  were  more  • 
salute  than  an  act  of  hostility.  The  King  and  his  army  ynxB 
already  sailing  at  liberty  towards  the  coast  of  Italy. 

Six  light  vessels  with  decks,  feluccas  or  bomb-ketchesi 
composed  the  whole  flotilla  of  Murat.  The  vessel  which  bore 
the  King  was  commanded  by  Baron  Barbara,  captain  of  a 
frigate  in  the  Neapolitan  service;  Gourand  commanded  the 
second,  having  under  him  Captain  Pemice  and  Lieutenant 
Maltedo ;  Ettore  the  third,  Mattel  the  fourth,  and  Semidei  the 
fifth.  The  sixth  vessel,  a  better  sailer  and  more  manageable 
than  the  others,  served  as  an  advice  boat,  and  was  commanded 
by  a  simple  pilot  named  Ceconi.  The  officers,  and  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sub-officers  and  soldiei*s,  wbich  fonneil  the 
whole  army  of  the  King's  expedition,  were  distributed  amongst 
these  frail  vessels,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  sizes.  The 
flotilla  was  under  sail  in  view  of  Corsica  at  daybreak  on  the 
Q8th  of  September.  On  the  29th  they  made  little  way  ioft 
want  of  wind.  On  the  SOth  a  squall  threw  them  on  the  eoast 
of  Sardinia,  where  they  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck*  The 
overloaded  vessels  took  shelter  for  a  whole  day  in  a  creek  of 
the  uninhabited  island  of  Tavolora,  a  vast  rock  in  the  form  of 
an  ancient  altar,  detached  from  Sardinia. 
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Oa  the  ^nd  of  October  thej  put  to  sea  again,  fttmggling 
"with  difficulty  against  the  waves,  for  five  days  and  four  nights, 
and  only  reached  at  nigh^fall,  on  the  6th,  the  ooastof  Calabria, 
in  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Paolo.  The  land  lay  about  three 
leagues  distance  from  the  vessels,  which  were  then  altogether. 

XXX. 

The  commander  of  the  fleet,  Barbara,  ordered  all  fires 
above  and  below  decks  to  be  extinguished,  to  avoid  revealing 
the  presence  of  unknown  ships  upon  the  coast.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  vessels  keeping  company  together  should  make  signals 
to  each  other  only  by  the  sparks  produced  by  the  collision  of 
flint  and  steel,  in  order  that  the  look-out  men  on  the  shore 
might  mistake  these  fugitive  lights  for  the  phosphorescent 
appearances  on  the  sea  during  the  summer  nights.  The  wind 
blew  from  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  as  if  providence  was 
de$QQrons  of  repelling  the  King  from  destruction.  The  vessels 
obliged  to  beat  up  with  difficulty  in  a  hollow  sea,  to  make  the 
land  in  the  roadstead  of  Paolo,  were  separated  in  the  darkness 
from  each  other  by  a  sudden  squall,  blowing,  after  the  moon 
had  lisen,  from  the  stormy  gorges  of  Lower  Calabria.  Driven 
from  his  original  intention  by  the  wind  and  sea,  the  King 
entered,  at  day-break,  the  secluded  roadstead  of  San  Lucido, 
with  only  two  of  his  vessels,  to  await  there  the  remainder  of 
his  scattered  flotilla. 

XXXI 

The  anchor  was  cast  at  some  distance  from  the  beach, 
and  the  King  ordered  the  chef  de  hataiUon,  Ottaviani,  to  land 
with  one  seaman,  sound  the  opinions  of  the  peasants,  and 
acquaint  him  with  the  result  of  his  enquiries.  Ottaviani  and 
the  seaman  did  not  return,  having  been  arrested  a  few  steps 
from  the  beach  by  the  inhabitants.  This  bad  symptom  dis- 
turbed the  companions  of  Murat,  amongst  whom,  since  the 
preceding  evening,  a  gloomy  silence  and  a  timid  hesitation  of 
evil  augury  had  teen  obsorvabla     It  appeared  as  if  the  sight;  ^ 
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of  the  coast  had  suddenly  presented  to  their  eyes  tbil  danger 
of  the  enterprise  they  were  about  to  brave,  and  which  had 
hitherto  been  imperceptible  amidst  the  illusions  created  hf 
distance.  The  Italian  shore  however,  made  them  Busceptibla 
of  all  these  forebodings. 

These  men  had  neither  personal  cause,  nor  cause  of  duty, 
of  country,  or  of  honour,  in  this  expedition ;  none  of  those 
motives,  in  short,  which  animate  tine  heroism  and  support 
fortitude.  Adventurers,  in  search  of  the  easy  fortune  and 
capricious  glory  of  an  enterprise  in  which  they  had  -no  r6al^ 
interest,  the  slightest  doubt  of  success  could  disheartdb  theakV 
and  the  least  obstacle  check  them.  They  began  to  haie  a" 
glimpse  of  their  temerity,  and  without  daring  to  cbniess  it  t^ 
themselves,  to  look  behind  them. 

•    XXXII. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  Ejng  did  not  aeO' 
his  vessels  re-appear.  The  pilot  Ceconi,  commanding  tho 
advice  boat,  and  which  alone  was  anchored  beside  that  c^  the 
King,  in  the  roadstead  of  San  Lucido,  was  sent  by  Murat  at  the 
close  of  day,  to  discover  at  sea  or  behind  the  neighbouring  capeSt 
the  other  vessels,  and  to  rally  them  around  him.  Ceconi' 
discovered  the  vessel  commanded  by  Courand,  and  brought  h(dr 
in.  Being  interrogated  by  the  King  as  to  the  fate  of  the  other 
vessels,  he  replied  that  he  had  lost  sight  of  them  during' th<i 
squall  the  preceding  evening.  Two  officers  of  the  land  troops 
on  board  the  vessel  of  this  captain,  confided  to  Murat  their 
suspicions  as  to  the  intentions  of  Courand,  whom  they  believed 
to  be  plotting  with  his  crew,  the  desertion  at  sea,  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  King.  Murat  summoned  Courand  on  board  his 
vessel,  reminded  him  of  the  benefits  with  which  he  had  leaded 
him  at  Naples,  and  pretended  to  have  greater  confidence  in  hiH^ 
to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  deceiving  him. 

The  King,  however,  prudently  ordered  Captain  Barban.. 
commandant  of  the  flotilla,  to  take  Courand's  vessel  in  tow,  ts 
deprive  him  of  all  pretext  of  separating  from  the  aqnadroBir 
This  vessel  had   on  board   fifty  chossn  men,'  salFofltosnik' 
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and  soldiers,  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  of  the  whole  ex- 
pedition. 

At  midnight  the  three  vessels  of  the  King  weighed  atichor 
in  silence,  and  the  flotilla  made  sail  towards  another  creek 
on  the  coast,  hoping  to  fall  in  with  the  other  vessels  at  sea. 
But  bidfore  daylight  could  reveal  his  flight  Captain  Courand, 
Imving  sent  the  soldiers  down  between  decks,  to  conceal  them 
as  he  said,  from  the  look-out  men  on  the  shore,  cut,  while  they 
were  asleep,  the  hawser  which  attached  his  vessel  to  the  poop 
of  the  King's,  atid  concealed  by  the  fog  made  sail  for  Corsica, 
telling  the  soldiers  when  they^  awoke  that  the  King  had 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  hiEtd  ordered  him  to  go  beftMfe 
him  to  Trieste. 

XXXIII. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  day  the  King  was  dismayed  at  the 
desertion  of  Courand,  who  had  served   seven   years   in  his 
gimrd,  and  who  thus  betrayed  his  master  at  the  critical  moment. 
Havitlg  no  more  with  him  now  than  his  own  crew,  and  the 
handful  of  men  embarked  in  the  advice  boat  of  the  pilot 
Oeconi,  he  wavered  in  his  resolution,  and  directed  the  com- 
matidant  of  his  flotilla,  Barbara,  to  steer  for,  Trieste.     Bar- 
bara affihued  that  liis  crews  were  not  in  a  condition  to  undergo 
so  long  a  voyage  in  the  Adriatic,  with  their  ptesent  paucity 
of  sailors  and  provisions  ;  but  he  oflered  the  King  to  go  ashore 
in  the  neighbouring  little  port  of  Pizzo,  to  hire  there  a  stronger 
vessel,  to  g^t  a  crew  and  provisions,  abd  to  return  and  join  the 
King  who  \\Ba  to  stand  out  to  sea  in  the  advice  boat.     But 
to  eflect  this  it  was  necessary  that  Murat  should  confide  to 
Barbara  his  Austrian  passports  for  Trieste,  the  only  documents 
which  could  warrant  tiie  landing,  and  protect  the  person  and 
tninsactions  of  Barbara  on  shore;     ThiB  King  refused  to  part 
with  his  safe-conduct,  which  he  reserved  doubtless  as  a  last 
resource  of  fiight  in  case  of  disaster.     Barbara  persisted  in 
n6t  landing  without  this  indispensible  gu£irantee  of  his  safety,: 
aaid  Ah  angry  altercation  took  place  between  him  and  the  King^ 

"Tooriiearhim,'*  exiMmedMiirat indignantly,  addreeii^ 
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his  officers.  "He  refuses  to  obey  me!  Well,  then,  I  shall 
go  on  shore  myself !  My  memory  is  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Neapolitans  ;  they  will  recognise  me !  " 

He  then  ordered  all  his  officers  to  put  on  their  unifonns. 
General  Natali,  alone,  not  having  any  uniform,  the  King 
murmured  loudly  at  this  negligence  or  prudence  of  the  general. 
"  It  was  not  when  following  me  to  danger,"  said  he,  **  that 
you  should  have  forgotten  your  military  dress !  " 

During  these  altercations,  these  murmurs,  and  reproaches  on 
board,  the  fresh  breeze  was  rapidly  impelling  the  two  vessels,. 
on  a  brilliant  sea  and  under  a  glowing  sun,  towards  the 
Galabrian  coast,  where  rose  half-way  up  the  hill  the  white 
castle  and  houses  of  the  little  port  of  Pizzo.  It  was  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  8th  October.  The  sun  was 
smiling  as  if  to  lure  them  to  destruction. 


XXXIV. 

At  the  moment  when  the  two  vessels  cast  anchor,  at  a 
cable  s  length  from  a  deserted  beach,  a  short  distance  from 
the  port  of  Pizzo,  the  generals  and  officers  wished  to  land 
first.  The  King  kept  them  back  by  a  gesture,  and 
making  them  stand  behind  him  on  the  deck:  "It  is  mj 
duty,"  said  he,  "to  be  the  first  to  land  on  this  field  ol 
glory,  or  this  field  of  death.  Mine  is  the  precedence,  as  the 
responsibility  is  mine,"  and  he  stepped  boldly  upon  the  beach. 
The  two  generals,  FranceschetU  and  Natali,  accompanied  bj 
twenty  five  officers,  sub-officers,  soldiers,  or  personal  servants, 
landed  after  him ;  and  collecting  in  a  body  behind  the  King, 
followed  his  footsteps,  his  movements,  and  his  gestures. 

The  presence  of  these  unknown  vessels  in  the  solitary 
roadstead,  the  number  and  costume  of  the  passengers,  the 
anchor  cast  without  waiting  for  a  visit  from  the  coast-guard, 
the  tumult,  the  rapidity,  and  the  noise  of  the  landing,  had 
roused  the  attention  of  the  sailors  of  the  port,  and  the  idlers 
of  the  shipping.  The  beach  where  the  King  had  landed 
was  covered  with  groups,  few  in  number,  astonished,  undecided, 
and  keeping  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  party  fiimted  bf 
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the  Eang  and  his  suite.  A  guard  of  Marine  Artillery,  fifteen 
in  number,  issuing  from  an  isolated  tower,  which  served  them 
as  a  guard-house,  advanced  at  the  noise,  but  irresolutely, 
towards  the  King.  They  still  wore  the  uniform  of  his  army. 
"  There  aro  my  soldiers,'*  cried  Murat  walking  towards  them. 
**  My  children  recognise  your  Kiug !  "  Eaising  his  hat  at 
these  words,  and  proudly  elevating  before  the  soldiers  his 
handsome  head,  lit  up  by  the  sun,  shaking  the  long  locks 
that  waved  on  his  shoulders,  to  impress  strongly  upon  their 
eyes  that  martial  figure  which  had  been  so  often  eugraved  in 
their  memories  at  reviews  or  camps.  "Yes,  it  is  I,  your 
King  Joachim  ;  say  if  you  recognise  me,  and  if  you  will 
follow  apd  serve  me  still ;  me  the  friend  of  the  soldiers,  the 
brother  of  the  Neapolitans !  " 

Murat's  companions  supported  these  words  and  gestures 
of  their  chief,  by  raising  their  hats  in  the  air,  and  crying 
out:  "Long  live  King  Joachim!"  holding  out  their  hands 
to  the  soldiers  and  Calabrese,  who  were  attracted  by  tliis 
spectacle  around  them.  The  soldiers,  without  a  chief,  petri- 
fied by  this  sudden  apparition  of  a  beloved  king,  whose 
image  was  preserved  in  the  imaginations  of  tliese  poetical 
people  as  that  of  their  hero,  saluted  him  with  their  arms. 
Some  of  them  mechanically  repeated  the  cry,  "Long  live 
King  Joachim!"  like  an  excitable  people  who  echo  every  accla- 
mation. Some  others  retired  in  silence  to  await  the  event. 
Hve  or  six  replied  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  and  to 
fight  under  him,  to  reconquer  his  throne,  and  to  deliver  the 
kingdom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrians. 

XXXV. 

During  these  colloquies  the  inhabitants  of  Pizzo,  informed 
by  public  rumour  of  the  landing  of  some  armed  men  pro- 
claiming King  Joachim  and  having  this  proscribed  prince  at 
their  head,  hastened,  incredulous  at  first,  to  the  shore,  where 
they  were  harangued  by  Murat.  Then,  seeing  the  small 
number  of  his  adherents,  the  two  dismantled  vessels  near 
the  shore,  this  handful  of  sub-oflScers  and  soldiers,  Sardinians* 
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Corsicans,  Genoese,  sunburnt  and  sallow  after  their  rough 
passage,  their  clothing  soiled  with  foam  and  sand,  more  like 
a  band  of  pirates  than  the  escort  of  a  King,  they  passed 
from  incredulity  to  astonishment,  from  astonishment  to  con- 
tempt, and  from  contempt  to  indignation  and  anger.  Some 
surrounded  the  King  at  a  distance,  which  indicated  repulsion 
rather  than  respect;  while  others,  already  determined  on  oat 
rage,  returned  murmuring  to  the  town  for  their  gons,  to 
fight,  in  the  name  of  their  legitimate  King,  the  usurper  and 
outlaw  who  came  to  tempt  their  fidelity. 

Calabria  was  the  most  unfortunate  point  of  landing  that 
could  be  chosen  by  Murat  to  effect  a  rising  of  the  peo^e 
in  the  name  of  French  popularity.  The  population  of  these 
provinces,  the  most  fanatic  and  warlike  of  the  kingdom,  close 
to  Sicily,  whence  the  old  court  always  inspired  them  vith 
hatred  of  French  dominion,  excited  to  insurrection  in  1799 
by  Cardinal  Ruffo,  whom  they  had  proclaimed  at  once  their 
general  and  their  pontiff,  had  since  then  been  incessantlj 
agitated  by  Bourbon  conspiracies.  Finally,  kept  down  Iqr 
terror,  pacified  but  oppressed,  decimated,  shot  at  the  first 
symptom  of  agitation  by  the  French  general  Marches,  they 
had  been  raised  again  in  insurrection  on  the  news  of  the  first 
disasters  of  the  French  in  Lower  Italy. 

To  present  to  these  provinces,  so  recently  returned  under 
the  government  of  their  ansient  royal  family  and  their  priests* 
the  flag  of  French  domination,  was  to  offer  them  what  they 
regarded  as  the  flag  of  tyrrany,  of  usurpation,  of  irreligion, 
and  of  treason.  Calabria  was  for  Murat  what  a  landing  in  La 
Vendee  would  have  been  for  Napoleon,  his  model,  three  months 
after  the  Vendean  restoration  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon. 

Nearer  to  Naples  and  to  the  central  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom, Murat,  perhaps,  would  have  had  more  chances  and  more 
popular  opinions  in  his  favour. 

The  people  were  already  assembling,  interrogating,  and 
encouraging  one  another  to  fidelity,  and  were  arming  at  the 
call  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  on  the  pnUie 
place  of  Pizzo.     Murat  lost  some  moments  in  waiting  for  ft 
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movefnent  in  his  favour  which  never  took  place.  The  shore 
became  deserted,  vacancy  appeared  around  him ;  fatal  indica^ 
tion !    Where  fortune  is,  men  flock  around  her  banner. 

XXXVI. 

The  relationship  between  the  royal  houses  of  Naples  and 
of  Spain,  and  the  double  domination  of  two  kingdoms  bj  (me 
and  the  same  djmasty,  have  left  in  the  provinces  of  Sicily,  or 
of  Naples,  immense  fiefs  belonging  to  the  great  families  of 
Spain.  The  Duke  de  I'Infantado  possessed  considerable  terri- 
tory around  Pizzo ;  and  his  agent  exercised  that  influence  and 
authority  over  the  population  of  the  town  which  a  generous 
chieftainship  acquires  over  a  vassal  tenantry.  This  agent,  who 
was  popular  at  Pizzo,  having  heard  of  the  landing  of  Murat, 
was  faithful  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  whose  cause  was  horoi^ 
cally  supported  by  his  master  in  Spain.  He  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  public  place,  mingled  with  the  people,  who  canvassed 
his  thoughts ;  demonstrating  to  them  the  crime  and  the  mad- 
ness of  an  insurrection  against  the  legitimate  King,  and  the 
honour  and  reward  of  a  courageous  fidelity,  he  won  over  with- 
out difficulty  the  hearts  of  all,  predisposed  already  against  any 
complicity  with  Murat.  The  people  responded  to  the  agent 
of  the  Duke  de  Tlnfantado  by  a  cry  of  **  To  arms !"  and  by 
imprecations  and  threats  of  death  against  Murat  To  march 
against  him  they  only  waited  for  an  accession  of  numbers  and 
arms  better  suited  to  the  occasion. 

XXXVII. 

Two  young  men  of  Monteleone,  a  neighbouring  city,  the 
capital  of  Calabria,  who  witnessed  this  fermentation  of  the 
people,  and  who  appeared  to  take  an  interest  in  the  hew  comisrs, 
hastened  to  the  beach,  approached  the  King,  reported  to  him 
what  i^as  passing  in  the  town,  apprised  him  of  the  danger  he 
was  ruimiiig  in  remaining  on  the  coast,  and  advised  him  to 
throw  himself  boldly  upon  the  rotitfe  to  Monteleone,  where 
public  opinibn  being  more  favourablet  and  the  garrison  move 
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easily  seduced,  would  open  to  him  the  gates  of  his  kingdom. 
They  offered  to  guide  him  thither ;  and  Murat,  without  haying 
time  for  reflection,  and  ashamed  to  re-emhark  while  he  could 
yet  do  anything,  took  their  advice  for  inspiration.  He  accepted 
the  guidance  of  the  two  Calabrians,  made  a  sign  to  his  com* 
panions  to  rise,  and  ordered  the  artillerymen  to  follow  him. 
Some  of  these  soldiers  did  follow  him ;  in  fact,  more  from  a 
habit  of  obedience  than  from  any  interest  they  took  in  his 
cause,  so  much  are  soldiers  imposed  upon  by  the  unifonn  and 
the  word  of  command. 

XXXVIII. 

The  feeble  column,  composed  in  all  of  forty  or  fifty  per- 
sons, several  of  whom  were  idlers  seeking  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  and  some  were  enemies,  followed  the  steps  of  the 
guides  and  of  Murat  up  the  steep  road  which  scaled  the  hills. 
This  road  leads  towards  Monteleone,  leaving  Pizzo  on  the  right,  * 
and  having  the  sea  at  its  feet.  The  uniforms  and  the  muskets  of 
the  King's  escort  shone  brilliantly  in  the  sun,  amongst  the 
stems  of  the  olive  trees,  towards  the  summit  of  the  ascentt 
near  the  upland  where  the  road  slopes  gently ;  whilst  a  more 
numerous  column,  more  confused  and  sombre  in  appearance, 
armed  with  long  carabines,  and  wearing  the  high  conical  shaped 
hats  of  the  Calabrese,  began  to  form  at  the  gate  of  the  town 
on  the  shore.  It  could  not  be  discerned  from  the  vessels  at 
anchor  if  this  column  was  forming  to  follow  or  to  fight  that  ol 
the  King. 

Murat  did  not  well  know  this  liimself ;  for,  like  all  men 
who  attempt  impossibilities,  he  had  a  taste  and  a  necessity  for 
illusions.  In  spite  of  the  warning  of  his  guides  and  the  oold 
ness  exhibited  on  his  landing,  he  flattered  himself  that  the 
popularity  of  his  name,  the  certainty  of  his  presence,  and  the, 
boldness  of  his  march,  were  drawing  these  undecided  people  on 
to  follow  him.  Harassed  with  fatigue  and  heat  by  the  steep 
ascent  he  had  been  climbing,  his  legs  unaccustomed  to  motion 
during  the  eight  days  he  had  passed  at  sea,  on  board  a  vessel  whose 
size  forbade  the  exercise  of  his  limbs  he  sat  down  at  the  sum 
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mit  of  the  acclivity  on  the  root  of  an  olive  tree,  to  wipe  the 
perspiration  from  his  hrow,  to  breathe  a  moment,  and  to  reflect 
on  his  position. 

He  seemed  to  expect  with  impatience  the  column  of  people 
he  beheld  from  this  height  upon  the  shore,  without  asking 
himself  what  their  intentions  might  be.  He  asked  the  group 
of  artillerymen  who  had  followed  him,  where  their  comrades 
were.  They  pointed  them  out  to  him,  mingled  with  the  peo- 
ple and  beginning  to  ascend  the  hill.  To  see  them  the  better, 
Murat  got  up,  quitted  the  high  road,  and  ascended  to  a  grove 
of  olive  trees,  whence  the  eye  took  in,  as  from  a  promontory, 
the  town,  the  sea,  the  shore,  and  the  windings  of  the  dechvity. 
He  there  persisted,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  guides,  in 
waiting  for  the  second  detachment  of  artillerymen  and  the 
crowd  who  surrounded  them. 


XXXIX. 

At  this  moment  a  colonel  of  the  royal  gendarmerie,  mounted, 
and  in  uniform,  appeared  upon  the  road,  on  a  level  with  the 
hillock  where  the  King  was  reposing  and  observing  the  move- 
ments on  the  shore,  This  was  a  chief  of  Calabrian  bands, 
famous  in  the  partisan  wars  of  these  provinces  against  the 
French,  an  agent  of  Queen  Caroline  and  of  Cardinal  Ruffo, 
for  a  long  time  a  mountain  adventurer,  and  who  had  become  com- 
mandant of  the  regular  Sbirri  of  Monteleone  since  the  restoration 
of  King  Ferdinand.  His  name  was  Trenta  Capelli,  The 
colonel  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  group  of  officers  and  soldiers 
who  remained  on  the  road  waiting  for  the  King. 

Murat  called  him  and  summoned  him  to  join  his  enterprise ; 
but  the  blood  of  three  brothers  of  Trenta  Capelli,  shed  on  the 
scaffold  by  the  French  during  the  Calabrian  insurrections,  for- 
bade him  to  join  the  murderers  of  his  family.  He  did  not 
evince,  however,  too  lively  a  repugnance  to  the  invitation  of 
the  King ;  and  contented  himself  with  saying  to  him,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  flag  of  the  two  Sicilies  on  the  castle  of  Pizzo, 
"  My  king  is  he  whose  colours  fly  over  the  kingdom !"    MiMt, 
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instead  of  detaining  Mm  by  £orce,  conversed  with  him,  and 
avowed  him  to  continue  his  route  to  the  town. 

XL. 

Trenta  Capelli  had  scarcely  accosted  the  people  and  the 
artillerymen  ascending  towards  the  King,  when  he  retamed 
with  them,  advanced  a  few  paces  in  front  of  his  troops,  called 
upon  Murat,  and  respectfully  requested  him  to  follow  him  to 
Pizzo.  Murat  still  deceived,  or  feigning  to  be  so,  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  armed  crowd  who  were  advancing  towards  his 
followers,  went  down  the  road  with  Trenta  Capelli,  surrounded 
by  Generals  Franceschetti  and  Natali,  and  by  his  officers,  ifho 
conjured  him  in  vain  to  get  away  from  these  people,  and  maich 
upon  Monteleone. 

"  My  children,"  he  said  to  the  crowd,  "  do  not  fire  upon 
your  old  King !  I  have  not  landed  in  Calabria  to  fight  with 
you,  but  to  go  to  Monteleone,  and  to  ask  there  the  assistance 
of  the  authorities  in  order  to  pursue  my  passage  to  Triests. 
where  I  am  to  join  my  wife  and  children.  If  you  had  listened 
to  me  on  the  beach  at  Pizzo,  you  would  have  seen  that  I  hafe 
a  safe  conduct  for  the  Austrian  states,  which  your  King  Ferdi- 
nand himself  must  recognise  and  respect" 

The  crowd  replying  only  by  their  shouts,  with  their  raos- 
kets  presented,  and  their  advance  accolerated  at  the  muds 
thrown  away  by  Murat,  he  fell  back  rapidly  into  the  midst  of 
his  twenty-eight  soldiers,  who  had  remained  a  few  paces  in 
rear  to  intimidate  the  multitude  by  the  front  they  showed.  A 
confused  discharge  from  the  crowd  and  the  artilleiTmen  was 
poured  in  upon  the  King's  group,  which  killed  Captain  M^lt^o 
at  his  feet,  and  wounded  Lieutenant  Pemice  and  several  of  his 
soldiers.  Murat  only  replied  by  raising  his  hat,  saluting  tbe 
people,  and  conjuring  them  to  listen  to  him.  A  second  dis* 
charge  still  further  thinned  his  ranks ;  while  the  armed  multi- 
tude increased  upon  the  road,  and  extended  on  the  flanks  to 
prevent  the  King  from  returning  towards  the  sea. 

He  has  now  no  other  asylum  in  this  land,  vfbkh.  1m 
eame  to  conquer,  than  the  vessels  which  had  brooght  *faiai 
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thither.  He  flies,  therefore,  followed  by  Franceschetti,  Xatali, 
and  eight  or  teu  sub-officers,  across  the  fields  towards  the 
shore.  He  receives,  without  being  struck,  the  fire  of  some 
carabines,  and  succeeds  in  gaining  the  beach,  amidst  the  fire 
of  the  intimidated  shaq[>-shooters.  From  the  top  of  a  rock 
which  juts  into  the  sea,  he  calls  out  with  all  the  strength  of 
his  lungs,  '*  Barbara  1  Barbara  I  *'  conjuring  this  commander 
of  his  vessel  to  ^end  him  a  boat,  and  to  draw  nigh  the  shore. 
But  the  vessel  having  weighed  anchor,  when  the  firing  re- 
sounded over  the  waves,  is  already  in  full  sail  for  the  open  sea, 
carrying  off,  with  the  proclamations,  the  arms,  the  treasure,  the 
munitions  of  the  King — his  last  refuge  and  his  life ! 

XLI. 

Murat,  and  the  four  or  five  companions  of  his  flight,  had 
only  been  pursued  across  the  vine  and  olive  grounds  in  their 
way  to  the  shore  by  some  unarmed  men,  whom  the  fear  of 
peeing  the  fugitives  turn  upon  them  kept  at  a  distance. 
Colonel  Trenta  Capelli,  the  artillerymen,  and  the  armed  men 
of  Pizzo,  were  occupied  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  in  firing  on 
the  twenty-four  soldiers  of  Murat,  disarming  them,  making 
them  prisoners,  and  dragging  them  towards  the  town,  bathed 
in  their  blood.  The  King  and  his  friends  had  therefore  time 
to  escape  captivity  or  death,  if  Barbara  and  Ceconi  had  tacked 
about  at  their  cries,  and  sent  a  boat  ashore ;  but  Murat  saw 
the  soldiers  and  volunteers  of  Trenta  Capelli  coming  down 
towards  him,  and  his  last  resource  flying  from  him  si  the  same 
time. 

In  this  perplexity,  the  King,  seeing  some  fishermen's  boats 
moored  at  some  distance  from  him  on  the  sands,  threw  himself 
into  the  water  to  seize  upon  one  of  them,  to  put  the  Eea 
between  himself  and  bis  enemies.  But  the  boat  being 
stranded,  and  having  no  water  under  its  keel,  resisted  the 
efforts  of  the  King  and  his  followers  to  get  it  afloat.  During 
these  useless  attempts,  the  crowd,  who  saw  what  he  was  about, 
called  by  gestures  the  Sbirri  of  Trenta  Capelli,  an^d  surrounded 
ihe  King  still  closer,  without  how^vei^  d^i^g»  ^hiether  bom 
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respect,  from  pity,  or  from  fear,  to  fire  upon  him,  or  lay  their 
hands  upon  his  person. 

Murat,  unable  to  remove  the  large  boat,  threw  himself 
alone,  at  some  paces  distance,  into  a  small  fishing  boat,  which 
was  floating  at  anchor  in  deeper  water.  He  had  hardly  got  on 
board  when  he  endeavoured  to  pull  in  the  hawser,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  tied  a  large  stone  that  served  as  an  anchor  to  thii 
frail  bark.  He  was  near  succeeding  when  the  poor  fisherman 
who  owned  the  boat,  trembling  at  seeing  the  King  canying 
away  his  only  means  of  existence,  rushed  into  the  water  to 
save  his  all  from  the  fugitive.  The  King  knocked  him  down 
with  the  stroke  of  an  oar,  and  continued  drawing  in  the  hawser 
and  raising  the  stone ;  but  a  crowd  of  sailors  and  fishermen 
running  up  at  tlie  cries  of  their  fallen  comrade,  rushed  into  the 
water,  held  back  the  hawser  with  their  united  strength,  jumped 
into  the  boat,  overthrew  the  king,  took  away  his  oar,  tore  hit 
clothes,  bruised  his  features,  and  dragging  him,  vanqniflihed 
and  bleeding,  upon  the  beach,  gave  him  into  the  custody  of 
Trenta  Capelli's  men,  overwhelmed  with  insults  and  outnge. 
These  guards  disputed  with  each  other  the  possession  of  the 
prisoner,  struck  him  in  the  face  with  the  butt  ends  of  their 
carabines,  collared  him,  tore  from  him  the  rich  orders  which  ha 
wore  in  his  hat  and  on  his  breast,  and  dragged  him  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  Pcmice,  of  Giovanni,  and  seven  othera  of  lot 
officers  or  servants,  wounded  and  bathed  in  their  blood,  thioa|^ 
the  mob  that  always  insult  the  fallen.  They  then  threw 
them  pellmell  into  the  casemates  of  the  little  ruinous  castle  of 
Pizzo. 

XLII. 

Twice  during  his  passage  from  the  shore  to  the  prison  the 
King  was  menaced  by  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  the  axe  WM 
raised  above  his  head.  Trenta  Capelli,  and  the  agent  of  the 
Duke  de  Tlnfantado,  satisfied  Avith  so  illustrious  a  prize,  and 
iinwilUng  to  tarnish  their  success  with  a  crime,  protected  him 
against  the  poniards  of  the  populace,  made  the  assamns  bfaah 
at  their  baseness,  and  placed  volunteers  and  soldiers  on  gwid 
at  the  castle  to  preserve  the  victims. 
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The  King  was  thrown  upon  a  heap  of  straw,  in  the  same 
vaulted  room  where  his  dead  and  wounded  companions  were 
staining  with  their  blood  the  stones  of  the  dungeon.  Trenta 
Gapelli  ordered  his  clothes  to  be  searched.  They  seized  his 
passports,  his  diamonds;  his  moneys  a  letter  of  ^edit  for  a 
milliou  and  a  half  of  francs,  which  he  had  on  a  Neapolitan 
banker  and  the  printed  proclamation  whicli  he  had  drawn 
up  at  Viscovato,  and  which  he  intended  to  distribute  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

This  proclamation,  which  was  long,  diffuse,  and  full  of 
sophisms  but  little  understood  by  the  people,  indicated  more 
the  diplomatist  than  the  soldier.  It  was  rather  a  justification 
of  his  enterprise  before  Europe  than  a  sympathetic  appeal  to 
the  Neapolitans.  It  only  exhibited  the  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  in  some  phrases  alluding  to  the  yicissitudes  of  his  destiny. 
'*  I  lived  lonely,"  said  he,  "  in  one  of  those  humble  asylums 
which  are  imbre  frequeiitly  found  in  virtuous  poverty  ;  there  I " 
bniVed  the  pomiEOrdsbf  the  assassins  of  the  south,  those  cannibals, 
who,  in  all'  the  epochs  of  the  French  revolution,  have  bathed' 
in  the  blood  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  I  had  decided  on 
waiting  in  my  retreat  the  end  of  that  counter-revolutionary 
fever  which  is  devouring  France,  to  come  and  seek  in  your 
hearts  an  asylum  ie^ainst  my  misfortunes,  and  against  the  most 
unheard  of  and  unjust  persecutions,  when  I  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw !"  This  proclamation  finished  with  the  promise  of  a 
peaceful  reign  and  a  constitution,  the  ordinary  and  tardy  peni- 
tence of  all  princes  who  have  harassed  the  world  with  war  or 
with  t3rranny. 

XLUl. 

Insults  and  menaces  still  resounded  in  the  courts  of  the 
castle  and  in  the  dungeon  of  the  prisoners,  from  the  mouths  of 
some  fmatical  lovers  of  blood  and  vengeance ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  soldiers  and  volunteers  felt  for  the  utifoitonate 
after  the  victory,, and  evinced  for  the  King  all  the  respect  and 
consideration  compatable  with  captivity. 

Murat  had  not  excited  any  personal  hatred  against  himself 
during  Ids  reign,  for  he  was  equally  humane  in  peace,  as  bia^e 

III.  9 
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respect,  from  pity,  or  from  fear,  to  fire  upon  him,  or  lay  their 
hands  upon  his  person. 

Murat,  unable  to  remove  the  large  boat,  threw  himself 
alone,  at  some  paces  distance,  into  a  small  fishing  boat,  which 
was  floating  at  anchor  in  deeper  water.  He  had  hardly  got  on 
board  when  he  endeavoured  to  pull  in  the  hawser,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  tied  a  large  stone  that  served  as  an  anchor  to  thii 
frail  bark.  He  was  near  succeeding  when  the  poor  fisherman 
who  owned  the  boat,  trembling  at  seeing  the  King  canying 
away  his  only  means  of  existence,  rushed  into  the  water  to 
save  his  all  from  the  fugitive.  The  King  knocked  him  down 
^ith  the  stroke  of  an  oar,  and  continued  drawing  in  the  hawser 
and  raising  the  stone ;  but  a  crowd  of  sailors  and  fishermen 
running  up  at  the  cries  of  their  fallen  comrade,  rushed  into  the 
water,  held  back  the  hawser  with  their  united  strength,  jumped 
into  the  boat,  overthrew  the  king,  took  away  his  oar,  tore  hit 
clothes,  bruised  his  features,  and  dragging  him,  vanqnudied 
and  bleeding,  upon  the  beach,  gave  him  into  the  custody  of 
Trenta  Capelli's  men,  overwhelmed  with  insults  and  outnge. 
These  guards  disputed  with  each  other  the  possession  of  Uie 
prisoner,  struck  him  in  the  face  with  the  butt  ends  of  their 
carabines,  collared  him,  tore  from  him  the  rich  orders  whidi  he 
wore  in  his  hat  and  on  his  breast,  and  dragged  him  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  Pcmice,  of  Giovanni,  and  seven  othera  of  Ids 
officers  or  servants,  wounded  and  bathed  in  their  blood,  throng 
the  mob  that  always  insult  the  fallen.  They  then  threw 
them  pellmell  into  the  casemates  of  the  little  ruinous  castle  of 
Pizzo. 

XLII. 

Twice  during  his  passage  from  the  shore  to  the  priscm  the 
King  was  menaced  by  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  the  axe  nm 
raised  above  his  head.  Trenta  Capelli,  and  the  agent  of  die 
Duke  de  Tlnfantado,  satisfied  Avith  so  illustrious  a  priie,  and 
iinwilling  to  tarnish  their  success  with  a  crime,  protected  hm 
against  tho  poniards  of  the  populace,  made  the  ^aao"***  bhik 
at  their  baseness,  and  placed  volunteers  and  soldiers  on  gwd 
at  the  castle  to  preserve  the  victims. 
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The  King  was  thrown  upon  a  heap  of  straw,  in  the  same 
vaulted  room  where  his  dead  and  wounded  companions  were 
staining  with  their  blood  the  stones  of  the  dungeon.  Trenta 
Gapelli  ordered  his  clothes  to  be  searched.  They  seized  his 
passports,  his  diamonds;  his  moneys  a  letter  of  <nredit  for  a 
milliou  and  a  half  of  francs,  which  he  had  on  a  Neapolitan 
banker  and  the  printed  proclamation  which  he  had  drawn 
up  atViscovato,  and  which  he  intended  to  distribute  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

This  proclamation,  which  was  long,  diffuse,  and  full  of 
sophisms  but  little  understood  by  the  people,  indicated  more 
the  diplomatist  than  the  soldier.  It  was  rather  a  justification 
of  his  enterprise  before  Europe  than  a  sympathetic  appeal  to 
the  Neapolitans.  It  only  exhibited  the  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  in  some  phrases  alluding  to  t)ie  vicissitudes  of  his  destiny. 
"  I  lived  lonely,"  said  he,  "  in  one  of  those  humble  asylums 
which  are  imbre  frequeiitly  found  in  virtuous  poverty  ;  there  I 
brnVed  &e  pomiards  of  the  assassins  of  the  south,  those  cannibals, 
who,  in  all'  the  epochs  of  the  French  revolution,  have  bathed 
in  the  blood  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  I  had  decided  on 
waiting  in  my  retreat  the  end  of  that  counter-revolutionary 
fever  which  is  devouring  France,  to  come  and  seek  in  your 
hearts  an  asylum  against  my  misfortunes,  and  against  the  most 
unheard  of  and  unjust  persecutions,  when  I  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw r*  This  proclamation  finished  with  the  promise  of  a 
peaceful  reign  and  a  constitution,  the  ordinary  and  tardy  peni- 
tence of  all  princes  who  have  harassed  the  world  with  war  or 
with  t3rranny. 

XLUl. 


Insults  and  menaces  still  resounded  in  the  courts  of  the 
castle  and  in  the  dungeon  of  the  prisoners,  from  the  mouths  of 
some  fanatical  lovers  of  blood  and  vengeance ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  soldiers  and  volunteers  felt  for  the  unfoitonate 
after  the  victory,, and  evinced  for  the  King  all  the  respect  and 
consideration  compatable  with  captivity. 

Murat  had  not  excited  any  personal  hatred  against  himself 
during  Ids  reign,  for  he  was  equally  humane  in  peace,  as  InraTe 

III.  9 
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and  generous  in  war ;  and  had  never  shed  hlood  but  in  action. 
To  be  admired  and  beloved  constituted  the  whole  ambition  of  his 
life.  When  once  disarmed,  nobody  could  hate  him.  The 
agent  of  the  Infantados,  Alcalas,  sent  to  the  castle  a  dinner  for 
the  King,  assistance  for  the  wounded,  mattrasses,  linen,  clothes, 
refreshments,  and  comforts  of  every  description.  He  honoured 
his  masters,  and  the  Spanish  nation,  by  the  generoei^  of 
his  consideratiou  towards  a  captive  monarch. 

XLIV. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  rumour  of  the  landing  and  defeat  of  a 
band  of  factious  persons,  who  had  came  to  incite  the  kingdom 
to  insurrection,  the  Neapolitan  general,  Nunziante,  who  com- 
manded in  Calabria,  hastened  to  send  to  Pizzo  Captain  StnUi, 
a  Greek  by  birth,  and  a  stranger  to  the  latter  years  of  Neapo- 
litan history,  with  a  detachment  to  guard  the  prisoners,  to 
as(*/ertain  their  names  and  quality,  and  to  prevent  at  the  same 
time  the  escape  and  the  massacre  of  the  captives.     They  were 
still  ignorant  at  Monteleone  of  the  presence  of  King  Joachim 
amongst  this  handful  of  adventurers.     Stratti,  on  arriving  at 
the  castle,  without  passing  through  the  town,   and  without 
attending  much  to  the  vague  rumours  of  the  arrest  of  the  King; 
caused  the  captives  to  be  immediately  brought  before  him  in 
the  court  yard,  to  interrogate  them  and  draw  up  his  report   A 
Corsican  sergeant  and  soldier  were  the  first  who  appeared  and 
replied  to  his  questions.     **  Who  are  you  ?"  said  Stratti  to  the 
third.     "  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples,"  replied  the  King 
with  dignity.     Stratti  confused  at  this  presence  of  a  King,  in 
which  he  could  scarcely  yet  believe,  and  seized  with  respect 
and  compassion  before  his  prisoner,  cast  down  his  eyee,  and 
for  the  last  time  giving  to  the  King  the  title  of  Majesty,  as  if 
by  a  bitter  irony  of  fate,  he  had  him  conducted,  with  the  kind- 
ness and  consideration  of  a  soldier  \Yho  respects  a  hero,  into  a 
chamber  more  apart  and  more  decent,  where  the  King  could 
at  least    coUect  his  scattered  thoughts  without  having  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes  the  ruin,  the  blood,  and  tlie  oorpees  of 
his  friends 
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XLV. 

On  receiviug  the  report  of  Stratti,  who  confirmed  the  rumours 
spread  atMonteleone,  General  Nunziante  hastened  thither  him- 
self hefore  night  He  sent  couriers  to  Naples  to  acquaint  the 
court  and  the  ministers  with  this  prodigious  event,  which  had 
in  the  course  of  one  hour,  threatened  and  saved  the  crown  oi 
Ferdinand  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  He  then  presented 
himself  before  Murat. 

General  Nunziante  was  not  one  of  those  satellites  of  the 
camp  who  pass  from  one  service  to  another,  as  their  sword  passes 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  who  preserve  in  their  new  cause, 
neither  respect  for  themselves  nor  for  those  thej  have  previously 
served  ;  a  description  of  men  as  common  in  the  camp  as  in  the 
court,  who  are  moulded  to  adulation,  baseness,  and  cruelty,  by 
discipline  and  a  thirst  for  promotion.  He  was  a  man  of  feeling 
and  understanding,  faithful  to  his  king  and  country,  but  faithful 
also  to  gratitude  and  glory,  towards  him  who  had  been  his 
sovereign ;  a  military  man  who  knew  how  to  reconcile  in  his  own 
con rl net  the  duties  of  nature  with  those  of  his  position.  He 
honoured  Murat,  and  accosted  him  as  a  king  fallen  from  his 
throne,  but  ilot  from  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  old  sub- 
ordhiates.  He  pitied  him,  and  reprobated  the  indignities 
and  outrages  he  had  suffered  from  the  populace  of  Pizzo.  He 
apologised  for  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  still  leaving  him 
in  such  a  ruinous  and  unworthy  abode,  through  anxiety  for 
his  safety,  which  required  soldiers  and  stone  walls  to  shelter 
him  from  insult.  Surgeons  were  brought  from  Monteleone  to 
assist  the  wounded.  The  night  passed  amidst  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  and  the  silent  reflections  of  the  King  on  his  fate. 

The  following  day.  General  Nunziante  conducted  him  into 
an  apartment  of  the  castle  distinct  from  the  prisons,  and  more 
suitably  prepared  for  his  reception.  The  countenance  of  the 
general  betrayed  more  anxiety  than  that  of  his  captive,  for  he 
began  secretly  to  anticipate  sinister  orders  from  Naples.  He 
dined  at  the  King's  table  with  the  two  Generals  Franceschetti  • 
and  Natal i,  the  voluntary  companions  of  their  master  in  his 
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new  prison.  The  con?ersation  turned  on  the  past  ware,  on  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  and  of  Eorope,  and  on  the  probable  reso- 
lutions which  King  Ferdinand  would  take  with  respect  to  his 
competitor  and  captive.  The  King  affected  confidoice  in  the 
generosity  of  his  enemy,  and  in  the.inTielability  of  his  own  lift, 
henceforth  without  danger  for  the  kingdom.  Nmuiante  did 
not  venture  to  reveal  to  him  all  his  apprehenflione;  but*  was 
careful,  however,  not  to  leave  him  in  so  full  a  security  that  the 
fall  from  it  would  be  too  sudden  and  too  cruel.  He  apoka.  to : 
him  with  uneasiness  of  a  first  telegraphic  message,  intemqited 
by  the  fog  and  by  the  night,  which  he  had  redeived  in  the 
morning.  This  despatch  began :  "  A  despatch  informs  mfei*  ■■  - 
You  will  confine  him         " 

XLVI. 

The  day  passed  in  expectation  of  a  despatch,  or  a  eooiier  to 
complete  the  interrupted  order  of  the  ,pfeoeding  evening.  -  -The 
King  received  a  visit  from  the  captain  of  an  English  £rigKto„.. 
who  proposed  to  Nunziante  to  take  his  prisoner  to  Tropea,  a 
small  town  on  the  coast,  where  he  would  be  better  lodged,  and 
more  strictly  guarded  i^ainst  popular  commotions  than  at  Pizio. 
Nunziante  did  not  dare  to  confide  the  captive,  for  whom  he  iras 
answerable,  without  an  authority  from  his  court,  to  an  F^wgliA 
vessel  and  the  accidents  of  the  sea.  In  the  evening,  when  aft 
dinner  with  the  King,  lie  evinced  further  uneasiness  as  to  the 
sense  of  the  suspended  despatch.  **  I  hope,  however,"  said  ho 
to  the  King,  "  that  the  meaning  was  to  deliver  your  msiestj  to 
the  English  fleet,  to  be  taken  to,  Messina,  there  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  allied  powers." 

**  But,  general,"  said  Murat  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  reply;  "if,  however,  a  telegraphio  despatch 
ordered  you  to  bring  me  before  a  mihtaiy  commission,  would 
you  do  it?" 

Nunziante  replied,  that  Le  would  not  obey  such  an  oidar 
unless  he  received  it  from  King  Ferdinand  himself,  faj  a 
courier  bearing  his  written  wishes ;  but  that  such  an  oidar 
was  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the  goodness  of  heart. 
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generosity  of  Ferdinand.  Murat,  reassured  and  calm,  arose 
from  the  tidile,  went  to  bed  with  trauquillitj,  and  before  he 
tHept  made  Nat^li  read  ito  him  a  tragedy  of  Metastasio,  the 
catastr^^phe  of  which  had i some  an^ogy  ta  his.  own  position; 
after  which  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

On  awaking  the  followijQg  mornings  and  at  table,  he  con- 
versed gaily  with  his  guardians,  and  with  Nunziante,  on  the 
facility  of  an  amicaUe  arrangement  between  Ferdinand  and 
himself,  by  ^hich  he  would  ced^  Sicily  to  the  Bouii)ons,  and 
the  :Bourb(ais  would-  recognise  him  as  sovei^eign  of  Naples. 
The  illusions  of  grandeur  did  not  quit  him  any  more  than  the 
illusions  of  life.  The  delay  in  the  instructions  from  Naples 
made  him  believe  that  delibawitions  were  taking  place,  which 
would  result  in  a  milder  decision. 

XLVIL 

■•  r  : 

•  .  ■•.'..,  !..'■•» 

Meanwhile  tha.boart  of  Naples  had  received,  at  first  by 
the  telegraph  from  MonteJ^ne,  and  aHier wards  by  a  courier 
sent  by  Nunziante,  the  news  of  the  landing  and  the  arrest  of 
Joachim  at  Pizzo.  The  shadow  even  of  Murat,  the  echo  only 
of  his  name,  still  popular  in  the  army,  fascinating  in  the 
capital,  and  inciting  in  die  provinces  ;and  all  Italy,  had  thrown 
ti]»;  court  and  the  gjQvemmentin^  a  confusion,  which  foreboded 
cowardly  and  sinister  r esplutions.  In  courts  and  political  parties, 
as  amongst  the  people,,  f^ar  gives  rise  to  ferocity.  The  souls  of 
kings,  of  ministers,  and  of  the  greats  are  formed  like  those  of 
the  populace  ;  panic  drives  them  int^  blood* 

The  heart  of  Ferdinand  was  not  cruel.  A  sovereign 
swaddled  from  his«infancy  in  the  indolence,  the  voluptuousness, 
and  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  thrones  of  the  south; 
familiar  even  to  vulgarity  with  the  lazza^oni  of  the  shore  of 
Naples;  passionately  fond  of  fishing,  of  hunting,  and  of  women; 
governed  until  then  by  a  vindictive  and  imperiousf'  queen,  who 
was  just  dead;  given  up  to  mistresses;;  intimidated  by  the 
priesthood ;  served  by  ministers  more  kings  than  himself;  a 
man  of  understanding,  however,  but  of  that  trivial  and  inactive 
understanding  which  makes  a  play  of  businesss,  and  laugbs  at 
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its  own  idleness — he  had  occupied  the  throne  for  sixty  yean, 
despised  and  beloved  at  the  same  time  by  his  fulgeots.  His 
misfortunes,  his  long  exile  in  Sicily,  his  age,  and  his  good 
intentions  made  him  dear  at  this  moment  to  the  Neapolitans. 
Great  cruelties  had  signalised  his  reign  in  1790;  hut  the 
blood  shed  at  that  period,  and  which  is  attributed  to  his  wife, 
to  Cardinal  Ruffo,  to  Admiral  Nelson,  and  to  Lady  Hamiltw, 
the  fjAvourite  of  the  queen,  and  the  mistress  of  that  great 
oflBcer,  does  not  lie  at  the  king's  door.  Nothing  sinister  ooold 
emanate  from  his  heart,  which  was  equally  devoid  of  impulse 
for  crime,  as  of  constancy  for  virtue. 

XLVIIl. 

But  be  was  more  susceptible  of  fear  than  of  virtue.  His 
court  trembled  around  him.  His  ministers — and  above  all 
Medici,  young,  enlightened,  and  philosophic — leaned  at  first 
towards  magnanimity,  the  only  true  prudence  against  defeated 
factions.  But  to  humour  the  fears  of  the  court  upon  vAaoh. 
they  were  dependent,  they  themselves  exhibited  a  degree  of 
apprehension  beyond  the  occasion.  They  feared,  or  affeotod  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  ramifications  of  a  plot  in  the  capital 
and  in  the  provinces.  The  guards  of  the  palace  were  doubled, 
the  streets  encumbered  with  patrols,  a  ^vision  of  the  aimj 
was  marched  upon  Naples,  and  another  upon  Calabria.  The 
imagination  of  the  King  and  of  his  confidants  was  overcast*  at 
if  threatened  with  some  dreadful  calamity.  They  would  not 
see  that  an  attempt  of  this  nature,  failing  at  the  veiy  tfareahold, 
against  the  fidelity  of  the  people  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
public,  was  the  best  guarantee  of  safety  for  the  kingdom,  and, 
for  the  king,  the  noblest  opportunity  for  greatness  of  80q1»  and 
of  defiance  to  usurpation  wi^out  peril. 

Councils  succeeded  councils,  and  resolutions  followed  reso- 
lutions. When  the  court  trembled,  nobody  dared  to  show  any 
confidence.  The  useless  and  ferocious  order  to  inunolate  a 
prisoner  without  accomplices  and  without  defence  issued  fnm 
the  palace  of  the  Kmg  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  October, 
twenty  four  hours  after  the  dethroned  king,  thrown  almost  in 
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spite  of  himself  on  the  coast  by  the  boisterous  sea,  had  placed 
his  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  vanquished,  in- 
sulted, and  imprisoned  by  the  people  he  came  to  incite  to 
insurrection.  This  was  a  gratuitous  shame  for  the  court  of 
Naples  and  its  counsellors.  By  shedding  a  drop  of  the 
blood  which  chance  had  thrown  into  their  power,  the  council 
dishonoured  two  thrones — unnecessarily  stained  with  blood 
the  hand  of  Ferdinand — made  the  natural  return  of  the  old 
dynasty  into  its  kingdom  a  matter  of  contest — gave  to  the  old 
monarchical  right,  which  defends  itself  by  its  paternal  love, 
the  appearance  of  revQlutionary  force — killed  a  disarmed  hero, 
and  shed  upon  his  tomb  the  interest  of  their  own  dastardly 
fears.  It  would  almost  appear  in  this  enlightened  age  as  if 
the  King  had  sworn  to  dethrone  himself,  sometimes  by  wealt- 
aess,  sometimes  by  folly,  and  sometimes  by  vengeance. 

However  this  may  be  the'  order  was  sent,  and  the  prince  of 
Ganosa,  the  implacable  instrument  of  conspiracies,  of  police, 
of  reactions,  and  of  the  emigrants  of  the  Sicilian  court,  set  out 
at  the  same  time ;  commissioned  to  watch,  to  purify,  or  to 
fanatidse  C^dabria,  where  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
the  partisans  of  the  counter-revolution.  The  order  was  as 
follows: — 

"  General  *Murat  shall  be  brought  before  a  military  com- 
mission, the  members  of  which  shall  be  nominated  by  our 
Minister  of  War. 

"  There  shall  be  granted  to  the  condemned  only  one  half- 
hourj  to  receive  the  consolations  of  religion. 

(Signed),  "  Ferdinand." 

Thus  the  order  for  the  trial  did  not  admit  even  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  acquittal.  The  conditions  of  the  execution  pre- 
ceded the  sentence !  The  trial  of  Pizzo  recalled  that  of 
Vincennes  against  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

It  was  a  consolation  for  Murat  at  this  supreme  hour,  that  he 
did  not  recognise  a  retaliation  of  Providence  in  this  mode  of 
proceeding  of  Ferdinand,  and  that  he  had  protested  against  the 
assasination  of  the  son  of  the  Cond^s,  as  unfortunate  as 
himself,  and  more  innocent. 
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XLIX. 

NiiDziaiite,  who  faad  recelYed  this  deoree  on  the  iii§^ol 
the  ]  2th,  would  not  curtail  from  the  hours  which  still  remamed 
to  the  King,  the  sleep  which  at  least  abridged  his  agony.  He 
entered,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  his  prisoner*t  bed,  wept  in 
silence  over  him,  and  waited  till  Murat  should  awake  himself. 
The  sun  had  already  been  shining  a  long  time  on  the  slumber- 
ing head  of  the  prisoner.  At  length,  on  opening  his  ejee  he 
beheld  the  countenance  (^  the  general  bathed  in  teanu  fie 
understood  all  before  a  word  was  spoken.  Nunziante«  howerer, 
after  having  tenderly  pressed  his  hand,  told  him  in  a  low  Toioe 
the  nature  of  the  order  of  the  court,  which  had  arrived  dnrkig 
the  night,  that  the  King  might  have  timd  to  prepare  the  heut 
of  a  man,  and  the  countenance  of  a  king,  for  the  stroke  he  was 
going  to  receive  in  public. .  "  Well  then,'*  said  Marat,  a  mo- 
ment after,  resigning  himself  to  a  sentence  which  he  had  been 
far  from  considering  as  inevitable,  '*  since  it  is  so,  I  am  lost! 
The  order  for  my  trial  is  that  of  my  death!'*  -  A  £bw  teia 
stole  into  his  eyes.  The  bravest  men  have  their  momeDti  flf 
weakness.  Life  itself  utters  a  cry  at  extinction  in  the  bent 
of  a  hero.  ^ 

Nunziante  left  the  King  to  his  reflections,  and  retired 
silently.  His  two  generals,  and  his  valet-de-chambre,  Aniumd, 
who  would  follow  his  master  even  in  his  temerity,  were  then 
sent  out  of  the  apartment. 

Captain  Stratti  soon  after  entered,  followed  by  seven  offieen 
of  the  army,  into  the  chamber  where  Murat  awaited  them 
standing.  Stratti,  as  compassionate  as  Nunziante,  held  dowD 
his  head,  and  did  not  venture  to  look  at' the  victim.'*  ^Ba 
ranged  to  the  right  and  left,  a  little  in  his  rear,  his  coUeagBM 
of  all  ranks,  facing  the  Eang.  These  seven  militaiy  jodgBBi 
appointed  according  to  the  order  of  the  court,  by  the  genera] 
commanding  in  Calabria,  were  all  officers  who  had  long 
subjects,  and  companions  in  the  campaigns  of  their 
Murat,  and  promoted  by  himself  to  their  respective  lanka  h 
the  army.     Not  one  of  them  had  the  courage  to  refuse  a 
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siou  of  murder.  The  courage  of  these  men  of  the  camp  is  in 
the  arm  rather  than  in  the  heart.  They  were  going  to  try 
and  condemn  their  old  general  and  benefactor,  as  five  months 
before  they  would  have  tried  and  condemned  his  enemies. 
Human  machines  bereft  of  beart  by  constant  subordination, 
and  docile  to  ths.  hands  of  ail  who  roign, 

Fai!  from  complaining  they  thanked  King  Ferdinand  for  a 
oatarK  of  confidence  which  did  them  honour,  they  said,  and 
which  put  to  the  proof  their  recent  fidelity  to  their  new  king. 

.s  Stn^ti^at  lengdi  read,,  staaoimeringv  toi  his  prisoner  the 
order  by  which  he, was  to  be  brought  ^fore  a  military  commis- 
noni  He  added  thkt  this  commission  was  going  to  assemble 
immisdiately  in  an  a(^ining  chamber,  that  the  military  law 
allowed  a  defender  to  the  aeoused,  and  that  General  Nunzi- 
ante  had.  psropoefed  to  him  for  this  la^  office  the  Sicilian 
eaptain  Starace,  &  man  of  honour,  equally  devoted  to  humanity 
and  his  duty. 

"Tell  the  tribunal,"  replied  Murat,  proudly  raising  his 
head,  "  that  I  refuse  to  appear  before  it.  Men  like  myself 
are  only  accountable  for  their  actions  to  God !  Let  the  tri- 
bunal d^ide  my  &te»  I  shall  submit  to  it,  but  I  shall  recognise 
Qo  judges  I " 

Stratti  and  hid  colleagues  retired  to  go  and  prepare  the 
£[>nnalities  of  the  court-martial.     General  Nunziante  took  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  to  the  prisoner,  himself,  that  he  might  express 
his  last  wishes,  or  write  his  last  farewell  to  his  family.     Murat 
being  left  to  himself  wrote,  as  he  bathed  the  paper  with  his 
tears,  that  sublime  letter,  in  which  his  soul  and  his  fate,  hiis 
love  as  a  husband,  his  passion  as  a  father,  his  conscience  as  a 
king,  and  his  courage  as  a  soldier,  were  summoned  up  in  a  few 
lines,  dictated  by  the  final  thrilUngs  of  >  his  heart.     He  ad- 
dressed them  to  his  young  wife,  the  love  and  glory  of  his 
youth,  the  delight,  the  pride,  and  sometimes  the  torment  oi 
Uis  life,  but  always  the  perpetual  anxiety  of  his  soul. 
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"  Pizzo,  October  13,  1816. 

'*  My  dear  Caroline, — My  last  hour  is  arrived  !  In  a  few 
moments  I  shall  have  ceased  to  live ;  in  a  few  moments  you 
will  no  longer  have  a  husband.  Never  foiiget  me !  I  die 
innocent.  My  life  has  not  been  stained  by  any  injnstioel 
Farewell  my  Achille  !  Farewell  my  LsBtitia  I  Farewell 
my  Lucien!  Farewell  my  Louise!"  (the  names  of  fak 
children  to  whom  he  wished  to  give  this  nominal  embiaoe, 
that  it  might  be  felt  more  personally  in  the  heart  of  each, 
accompanied  with  their  names  of  domestic  familiarity),  "  show 
yourselves  worthy  of  me  to  the  world  I  I  leave  you  without  a 
a  kingdom  and  without  fortune,  in  the  midst  of  my  nimieroas 
enemies.  Be  constantly  united !  Show  yourselves  superior  to 
misfortune ;  think  of  what  you  are,  and  of  what  you  have  been, 
and  God  will  bless  you !  Do  not  execrate  my  memory !  Know 
that  my  greatest  sorrow  in  the  last  moments  of  my  life  is  to 
die  far  away  from  my  children.  Eeceive  my  paternal  blessingl 
Beceive  my  embraces  and  my  tears  I  Always  preserve  the 
memory  of  your  unfortunate  father ! " 

LI. 

This  letter  solely  dictated  by  nature,  on  the  point  of  eterml 
separation,  within  three  paces  of  the  tribunal  about  to  pass 
sentence,  and  of  the  soldiers  who  were  loading  their  mofldtets 
to  shatter  that  breast,  and  to  stop  for  ever  the  paljAtations 
of  that  heart,  betokened  still  more  than  a  whole  life  ooold  do, 
the  genius  of  Murat  s  soul — good-heartedness !  He  knew  bow 
to  fight  and  he  knew  how  to  love.  He  was  better  than  a  king, 
he  wns  more  than  a  hero,  he  was  a  man.  This  last  cry  of  bis 
testified,  unknown  to  him,  more  for  his  memory  than  all  the 
declamation  and  all  the  posthumous  manifestos  of  his  model  at 
St.  Helena  could  subsequently  effect  for  that  of  Napoleon. 
The  one  addressed  his  adieux  to  the  world,  the  other  to  his 
wife  and  children ;  the  one  died  upon  the  stage,  the  other 
amidst  his  family.  The  death  of  Murat  was  superior  to  that  of 
Napoleon,  as  nature  is  superior  to  pride;  Murat's  farewell  lettsr 
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will  draw  tears  from  the  remotest  posterity.  If  in  him  we  do  not 
recognise  the  victim  and  the  martyr,  at  least  we  feel  the  lover, 
the  father,  and  the  hero.  He  died  a  faithful  witness  of  him- 
self. Volatile  and  fierj',  he  had  experienced  the  intoxication 
of  fortune,  and  the  errors  of  policy ;  but  he  never  had  the 
perversity  of  ambition,  nor  the  cruelty  of  supreme  power.  His 
reign  bad  ^been  generous  and  gentle  as  his  heart. 

After  having  bedewed  this  paper  with  his  tears,  and  pressed 
it  with  his  lips  as  often  as  he  had  kisses  to  send  thus  to  his  wife 
and  his  four  children,  he  asked  for  a  pair  of  scissors,  cut  off' 
one  of  the  ringlets  of  his  long  hair,  kissed  it  also,  that  his 
family  might  find  upon  it  the  impression  of  his  lips,  and  enclos- 
ing the  humid  hair  in  the  letter,  he  gave  it,  with  the  most 
earnest  recommendations  to  Nunziaute. 

LI  I. 

Captain  Starace,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  for 
his  official  defender,  entered  his  room,  disguising  badly  an 
emotion  which  revealed  itself  in  his  tears.  He  conjured  Murat 
to  be  allowed  to  defend  him  before  the  military,  commission ; 
but  Murat,  resuming  the  martial  attitude  and  language  of  his 
kingly  character,  "  No !  "  he  said  to  Starace,  "  these  are  my 
subjects,  and  not  my  judges.  Kings  are  not  amenable  to  their 
subjects,  not  even  to  other  kings,  for  thrones  make  all  kings 
equal  with  each  other !  Would  they  try  me  by  any  other  title? 
As  a  marshal  of  France?  The  court  must  then  be  formed  of 
marshals.  As  a  general?  The  court  must  be  composed  of 
generals.  Before  they  compel  me  to  recognise  a  tribunal  such 
as  that  they  would  impose  upon  me,  many  pages  must  be  torn 
from  the  history  of  Europe !  You  cannot  save  my  life!  They 
\^ho  are  going  to  pronounce  upon  my  fate  are  not  my  judges, 
but  my  executioners.  The  honour  of  royalty  shall  at  least  be 
preserved  in  me."  Starace  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
inflexible  will  of  his  client. 

The  Judge-advocate  having  entered  to  interrogate  the 
accused ;  *'  You  shall  have  but  one  reply  from  me,"  said  he : 
"I  am  Joachim  Napoleon,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies!  Begone!" 
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Delivered  from  the  cores  of  his  defence,  and  from  the 
presence  of  his  judges,  who  were  deliherating  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall,  and  drawing  out  his  sentence,  he  conversed,  inih 
an  unshaken  freedom  of  mind,  with  the  officers  appointed  to 
guard  him,  who  were  standing  at  the  door  of  his  chamber. 
"  I  should  have  thought,"  he  said  disdainfully,  "  King  Ferdi- 
nand a  greater  man.  If  fate  had  put  him  in  my  place,  and  me 
in  his,  and  if  he  had  landed  in  my  province^,  J^  shoqld  not 
have  abused  the  fate  of  arms  by  sacrificing  him  !**  ,T1m9i  re- 
tracing in  thought  the  course  of  his  career,  he  spoke  with  satis- 
faction of  the  gentleness  and  prosperity  of  his  reign  at  Naples, 
of  the  pardons  he  had  granted,  of  the  blood  he  had  spared,  of 
the  improvements  of  every  description  with  which  be  bad 
exerted  himself  to  endow  the  kingdom ;  of  the  armya  of  the 
glory  he  had  shed  upon  it,  by  associating  it  with  the  g^oiy  of 
the  Freach  army;  of  the  personal  sacrifices  which  he  had 
made  of  the  treasure  he  had  brought  from  Germany,  for  the 
embellishment  of  his  capital,  and  of  the  absolute  destitution  of 
fortune  in  which  he  was  leaving  his  family  after  him. 

**  This  is  my  glory,  this  is  my  consolation  in  my  last  mo- 
ments," said  he :  **  I  swear  that  I  have  done  all  the  good  that 
was  in  my  power  to  the  countiy,  and  never  did  evil  exeept  to 
the  wicked.  At  Pizzo,  however,  they  hate  me,  and  rc(joiee  «t 
my  misfortune!  What  have  I  done  to  be  hated?**  Then 
looking  back  still  farther  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  people'B 
dislike  of  him,  and  recollecting  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d*£nghien,  of  which  he  had  been  so  unjustly  accused  of  beh^ 
the  accomplice.  "  Is  it  the  tragedy  of  the  Duke  d'En^iieiuV 
he  said,  as  if  with  a  sudden  impulse,  '*  which  Ferdinand  is  now 
avenging  upon  me  by  a  similar  tragedy  ?  I  here  swear  Iff 
that  God.  in  whose  presence  I  shall  stand  in  another  momenti 
that  I  took  no  part  whatever  in  that  murder."  4 

He  finally  requested  to  be  left  alone  for  some  moments  to 
resign  himself  and  to  fortify  his  soul,  for  his  language. to. hk 
guardians,  as  well  as  his  letter  to  his  children,  proves  *>>fi<\  the 
thoughts  of  God  were  present  to  his  mind  at  hia  departorB 
from  the  earth. 

A  priest  of  Pizzo  who  had  been  offered  to  him,  and 
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he  had  accepted  to  console  and  sanctify  his  death,  was  shut  up 
with  him  in  his  chamber.  **Sir6,"  said  the  priest,  addressing 
him  with  respect  and  pity,  "  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
have  appeared  before  your  majesty.  When  you  came  about 
five  years  ago  to  Pizzo,  while  visiting  your  provinces,  I  implored 
some  assistance  from  your  msgesty  for  the  necessities  of  this 
churcht  and  you  gave  me  a  generous  donation.  My  voice  which 
had  then  sufficient  power  over  your  heart  to  inspire  you  with 
an  act  of  benevolence  shall  now  be  for  you  a  souvenir  of  mercy. 
May  this  souvenir  of  happy  augury  induce  you  this  day  to 
accept  those  prayers  which  have  no  other  object  than  the 
eternal  repose  of  your  soul ! " 

Hurat  performed  the  service  for  the  dying,  and»  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  priest,  gave  him,  to  ensure  his  interment  in  conse* 
crated  ground,  these  words  written  and  signed  with  his  own 
hand,  "  I  declare  that  I  die  a  good  christian.*'  He  charged 
the  priest  to  give  his  watch,  which  had  now  no  more  hours  to 
mark  for  him  here  below,  to  his  faithful  servant,  Armand.  He 
desired  to  say  fieurewell  to  Generals  Natali  and  Franceschetti, 
and  to  the  poor  soldiers  who  had  been  drawn  into  his  mis- 
fortunes. This,  however,  was  refused,  not  from  ccruelty,  but 
from  comnuseration,  to  spare  his  heart  from  another  bitter 
tirial. 

LIII. 

During  these  lapid  preparations  for  the  closing  scene,  the 
tribunal  which  was  sitting  at  his  door  condemned  him  to  death, 
as  the  instigator  of  an  insurection  against  the  kingdom,  in 
.virtue  of  a  law  which  he  had  promulgated  himself  ten  years 
before,  to  intimidate  the  revolted  Calabrians;  but  which  h# 
had  never  executed  by  capital  punishment,  from  the  indqlgqi^t 
mercy  of  his  disposition.  His  sentence  was  read  to  himmth  due 
solemmty.  He  listened  to  it  as  he  would  have  listened  to  the 
cannon  of  another  battle  during  his  military  life,  equally  without 
emotion  or  bravado.  He  neitier  asiked  for  pardon,  for  delaj^  or 
for  appeal.  He  thanked  General  Nunziante,  the  officers;,  and 
the  priest  for  the  consideration  and  sensibility  for  his  fate  which 
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they  had  evinced  towards  him  during  his  short  captivity  within 
those  walls. 

He  advanced  of  his  own  accord  towards  the  door,  as  if  to 
accelerate  the  catastrophe.  This  door  opened  on  a  narrow 
esplanade  lying  between  the  towers  of  the  castle  and  the  outer 
walls,  very  much  resembling  the  castle  of  Yincennes.  Bat 
one  last  and  splendid  sun,  at  least,  beamed  upon  the  last  step 
and  the  last  look  of  the  hero.  Twelve  soldiers  with  loaded 
muskets  awaited  him  there.  The  narrow  space  did  not  permit 
them  to  stand  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  deprive  death  of  a 
part  of  its  horror.  Murat,  on  stepping  over  the  threshold  of 
his  chamber,  found  himself  face  to  foce  with  them.  He  refused 
to  let  his  eyes  be  bandaged,  and  looking  at  the  soldiers  with  a 
firm  and  benevolent  smile;  ''My  friends,**  said  he,  "do  not; 
make  me  suffer  by  taking  a  bad  aim.  The  narrow  spaca 
naturally  compels  you  almost  to  rest  the  muzzles  of  your 
muskets  on  my  breast,  do  not  tremble,  do  not  strike  me  in  the 
face,  aim  at  the  heart,  here  it  is.** 

As  he  spoke  thus  he  placed  his  right  hand  upon  his  ooat» 
to  indicate  the  position  of  the  heart.  In  his  left  hand  he  held 
a  small  medallion  which  contained,  in  one  focus  of  love,  the 
image  of  his  wife  and  of  his  four  children,  as  if  he  tliu^ 
wished  to  make  them  witnesses  of  his  last  hour,  or  to  hare 
their  image  in  his  last  look,  as  in  his  last  thought  He  fixed 
his  eyes  on  this  portrait,  and  received  the  death  blow  without 
feeling  it,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  all  he  loved  upon 
earth!  His  body,  pierced  at  so  short  a  distance  by  twdva 
balls,  fell  with  the  arms  open  and  the  face  to  the  earth,  as  if 
still  embracing  the  kingdom  which  he  had  once  possessed*  and 
which  he  had  come  to  reconquer  for  his  tomb.  They  threw 
his  cloak  upon  the  body,  which  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Pizzo,  where  he  had  previously  purchased  by  his  donations  the 
hospitality  of  a  final  resting  place. 

His  companions  in  misfortune  were  pardoned,  released,  and 
restored  to  their  country.  The  people  who  had  insulted  him 
alive,  wept  at  his  death.  No  one  could  hate  him  hut  in  battle 
He  had  felt  pity,  and  it  was  shed  freely  on  his  tomb. 
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LIV. 

Thus  ended  the  most  chivalrous  soldier  of  the  Imperial 
epoch ;  not  the  greatest  hat  the  most  heroic  figure  amongst  the 
companions  of  the  new  Alexander.  Sprung  from  the  Pyrenese 
mountains)  a  soldier  in  search  of  adventures,  distinguished  in 
the  army  hy  his  bravery,  offered  to  the  notice  of  the  First  Consul 
by  chance,  become  dear  and  useful  to  him  by  zeal  and  friendship, 
elevated  to  the  hand  of  Bonaparte's  sister  by  her  beauty  and 
his  love,  raised  to  great  commands  by  the  favour,  and  to  the 
throne  by  the  interest  of  the  family,  driven  to  infidelity  by  the 
atnbition  of  his  wife  and  by  a  father's  weakness  for  his  children, 
dethroned  by  the  reaction  on  the  fall  <^  the  empire^  disgraced 
at  the  same  time  by  Napoleon  and  by  his  enemies,  unfitted  for 
obscurity  and  mediocrity  after  so  much  splendour  and  so  much 
fortune,  throwing  himself  in  despair  upon  impossibilities  and 
by  imprudence  upon  death,  but  falling,  while  still  young,  with 
all  his  fame,  carrying  with  bim  if  not  the  entire  esteem,  at  least 
all  the  interest  and  all  the  compassion  of  his  contemporaries, 
leaving  to  posterity  one  of  those  names  which  will  eternally  dazzle 
future  ages,  in  which  some  shades  may  doubtless  be  discovered, 
but  no  crimes!  Such  was  Murat!  Two  countries  will  lay 
claim  to  him,  France  which  he  served,  and  Italy  which  he 
governed.  But  he  belongs  above  all  to  the  world  of  imagi 
nation  and  poetry ;  a  man  of  romance  from  his  adventures,  a 
man  of  chivalry  from  his  character,  a  man  of  history  from  his 
epoch.  He  merited  more  than  any  other  of  the  martial  and 
political  men  of  his  period,  the  epitaph  rarely  merited  by  those 
who  serve,  or  govern  courts — a  man  of  hearty  in  all  the  grandeur, 
and  in  all  the  sensibility  of  the  word.  Thus  history  which  will 
have  its  enthusiasm  and  its  reproaches,  will  Jiave,  above  all, 
tears  for  Murat. 

IN. 

If  his  death  was  not  a  crime  it  was  at  least,  a  baseness  o^ 
neait  in  his  murderers.     They  had  the  right  in  an  extreme 
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point  of  view,  to  kill  him,  but  thej  had  not  the  necessi^. 
Being  masters  of  his  person,  having  no  longer  to. fear  from  a 
captive  enemy  any  of  those  enterprises  and  competitions  wbidi 
disturb  an  empire  or  make  a  dynasty  tremble,  there  was  more 
vengeance  than  prudence  in  his  death.  This  execution  tar 
nished  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  without  securing  it.  Greatness 
of  soul,  that  justice  of  victory,  was  wanting  to  the  Sicilian 
court,  where  the  tragical  traditions  of  Gonradin,  of  Queen  Joan, 
of  MachiavelU's  Italy  had  left  sinister  examples  of  deadly 
struggles  and  scaffolds  amongst  pretenders  to*  the  throne.  In 
sacrificing  a  hero,  who  had  no  ancestors  before  him,  nor  dynasty 
after  him,  to  claim  not  a  right,  but  an  adventure  for  his  Uirone, 
the  court  of  Sicily  did  not  elevate  its  glory,  but  degraded  its 
character.  This  execution  of  a  disarmed  competitor  looked 
like  fear.  Envy  also  appeared  to  inspire  it.  It  was  not  io 
much  the  rivalship  of  rights,  as  the  superiority  of  £une,  iriiich 
obscured  in  Murat  the  house  of  Naples.  His  competitUNii  wm 
less  feared  than  the  popularity  o^  his  exploits.  In  beadngdoim 
the  hero  they  wished  to  beat  down  his  memory.  Hiey  only 
succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  drama  of  his  life  the  pathos  and 
the  pity  which  attach  themselves  to  the  sanguinary  catastiopliBB 
of  great  men.  His  death  recalled  that  of  Pompey.  The  hoosa 
of  Naples  only  conquered  by  that  death  an  additional  stain  of 
blood  upon  its  annals,  and  a  mutilated  corpse  upon  its  shoie. 
Woe  to  cowards!  Craelty  never  exists  but  where  there  if 
lack  of  courage. 


.  I 
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dutfaeter  of  tbe  French  nation — Caiwea  of  the  ipirit  of  the  eleotioni  of 
1815— Fall  of  Fouch^— Hii  ezUe  in  Geriqany— ReTiew  of  hii  life 
— Fall  of  M.  de  Talleyrand— Formation  of  M.  de  Richelieu'i  minietry 
— Retroipectiye  glance  at  M.  de  Richelieu — Hii  life  in  Russia — 
His  character — Negociations  with  the  Allies — Their  exactions — 
Treaty  of  the  20th  NoTemher— Letter  of  M.  de  Richelieu— Treaty  of 
the  Holy  Alliance-^Opening  of  the  cfaamber^-^The  King's  speech — 
M.  Lain6y  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — His  speech — 
Addresses  pf  the  two  chambers  to  the  King — Policy  of  the  Duke  de 
Riehelieu— Spirit  of  the  Council — Laws  against  seditious  cries  aad 
individual  liberty— Law  of  the  prevotal  courts* — ^Discussion  and  nfie 

'-■  bk  the  two  chambers — Proposition  of  the  Duke  de  Fitz> James — 
Speech  of  the  Count  d'Artois — Return  of  the  Duke  d' Orleans — His 
interview  with  Louis  XYIII. 


Nations  are  like  men ;  they  have  the  same  passions,  vicissi- 
tades,  exaggerations,  indecisions,  and  uncertainties.  That  which 
is  called  public  opinion  in  free  governments  ih  only  the  moveable 
needle  of  the  dial  plate  which  marks  by  turns  the  variations  in 
this  atmosphere  of  human  aflBairs.  This  instability  is  still  more 
sudden  and  prodigious  in  France  than  in  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  if  we  except  the  ancient  Athenian  race.  It  has 
become  the  proverb  of  Europe. 

The  French  historian  ought  to  acknowledge  this  vice  of  the 
nation,  whose  vicissitudes  he  recounts,  as  he  ought  to  point  out 
its  virtues.  Even  this  instability  belongs  to  a  quality  of  the 
great  French  race— imagination  ;  it  forms  part  of  its  destiny. 
In  its  wars  it  is  called  impulse ;  in  its  arts,  genius;  iia  its 
reverses,  despondency ;  in  its  despondency,  inconsistency ;  and 
in  its  patriotism,  enthusiasm.     It  is  the  modem  nation  which 

*  Cours  pr^votales.  The  name  given  to  criminal  tribunals  established 
temporarily  and  judging  without  appt'al, — Transilator. 

3  N 
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has  the  most  fire  in  its  soul ;  and  this  fire  is  fieuined  by  the 
wind  of  its  mobility.  We  cannot  explain,  except  by  this 
character  of  the  French  race,  those  frenzies — ^which  simulta- 
neously seem  to  seize  upon  the  whole  nation  after  the  lapse  of 
some  months — for  principles,  for  men,  and  forgovemmentB  the 
most  opposed  to  each  other. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  one  of  those  astonishing  inconstan- 
cies  of  public  opinion  in  France     Let  ns  explain  its  causes. 

II. 

The  gleam  of  those  philosophical  principles,  the  whole  of 
which  constitute  what  is  called  the  revolution  had  nowhere,  io 
much  as  in  France,  dazzled  and  warmed  the  souls  of  the  people, 
^t  the  end  of  the  last  century.  At  the  voice  of  her  writers,  her 
orators,  her  tribunes,  and  her  warriors,  France  took  the  initia- 
tive in  the  work  of  reformation,  without  considering  what  it 
would   cost  in  fisitigues,   treasure,   and  blood,   to  renew  her 
institutions,  vitiated  by  the  rust  of  ages,  in  religion,  le^pusla* 
tion,  civilization,  and  government.     An  immense  popularity 
attached  itself  at  the  commencement  to  the  men  who  had 
courageously  sapped  the  old  edifice  of  her  church,  her  throne,  and 
her  laws.     Her  King  himself,  imbued  through  his  court,  ereu 
upon  his  throne,  with  this  unanimous  spirit  of  renovation,  had 
generously  declared  himself  the  first  innovator  of  his  kingdom. 
He  had  begun  the  reformation  by  that  of  his  court,  and  the 
sacrifices  by  those  of  his  authority.     The  nobility  had  been 
equally  generous  in  renouncing  its  caste,  feudalities,   titles, 
and    monopolies    to    mingle    itself   with   the    nation.     The 
church  alone,    a  state  within  the  state,  a  principle  calling 
itself  immutable  even  in  temporalities,  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
provable civilization,  had  shut  itself  up  in  the  inflexibility  of 
bodies  without  hereditary  right,  without  family,  and  conseqnenly 
without  responsibility  in  the  nation.     It  had  conceded  none  ct 
its  temporal  privileges  but  those  which  had  been  wrested  finom 
it.     Civil  war  had  broken  out  at  its  voice  in  the  provinces,  over 
which  it  maintained  the  greatest  ascendancy.     It  had  exoom- 
municatt'd  modern  i:eason,  liberty,  and  equality    It  had  agitste) 
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those  consciences  rashlj  attacked  by  the  constituent  assembly 
in  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  a  constitution  which  should 
only  touch  the  temporal  establishment,  and  not  the  free  hier- 
archy of  the  priesthood.  It  had  fanaticised  the  peasantry,  and 
the  peasantry  had  led  away  their  nobles,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
in  those  extremities  of  the  kingdom. 

III. 

The  remainder  of  the  nation,  little  enlightened,  had  made 
the  King,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobility,  responsible  for  those 
seditions  of  the  past  against  the  present  The  anger  and  the 
suspicions  of  the  people  had  risen  to  their  culminating  point ; 
persecution  had  urged  to  emigration,  emigration  to  fury,  to  the 
spoliation  of  families,  and  to  the  national  war  against  Europe. 
The  throne  had  crumbled  amidst  the  tumult,  pulled  down  like 
a  counter-revolutionary  flag  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Ungovernable  demagogues  had  thrown  to  the  people  the 
heads  of  the  King,  of  the  queen,  of  her  family,  of  the  nobiUty, 
and  of  the  citizens,  to  feed  their  popularity  with  blood ;  and 
they  had  in  turn  perished  themselves  by  the  hands  of  their 
rivsils.  France  inundated  with  the  blood  of  her  citizens 
during  eighteen  months,  had  been  the  dread  of  the  world  and 
of  itself.  Idests  wete  confounded  tvith  each  other ;  the  conflict 
of  events,  of  foreign  wars,  of  civil  wars,  of  men,  and  of  affairs 
in  general,  had  so  intermingled  all  flags,  that  no  one  could  any 
longer  recognise  either  bis  friends  or  his  enemies.  The  revo- 
lution was  drowned  in  the  anarchy. 

The  country,  however,  was  beginning  to  know  itself,  to 
purify  itself,  to  constitute  itself  into  a  tolerant  democracy  under 
the  republican  government  of  the  directory,  when  Bonaparte, 
personifying  at  once  in  himself  the  usurpation  of  the  army  over 
the  laws  and  the  counter-revolution,  violently  interrupted  on 
the  18th  Brumaire,  the  silent  work  of  the  new  civilization, 
which  was  elaborating  and  culling  out  the  elements  of  the  new 
order  of  things.  To  divert  the  nation's  thoughts  from  its  re- 
volution he  launched  it  and  led  it  on  to  the  conquest  of  Europe. 
He  ediaosted  it  of  its  blood  and  population,  to  prevent  it  from 
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thinking  and  agitating  under  him.  He  had  made  it  apostadse 
hj  his  puhlicists,  bv  his  silent  system,  and  by  his  police,  from 
all  the  principles  of  its  regeneration  of  1 789.  While  he  ma 
hurling  Kings  from  their  thrones,  he  declared  himself  the 
avenger  and  restorer  of  priesthoods  and  royalties. 

IV. 

France  had  begun  to  breathe  after  his  first  fall  in  1814. 
The  charter  had  resumed  the  work  of  Louis  XVL,  and  pro- 
mulgated the  principles  of  the  constituent  assembly.  The  n- 
volution  had  gone  back  to  its  first  glorious  days.  .  It  bad  qd 
longer  to  apprehend  either  the  intoxication  of  illuaionB*  or  the 
resistance  of  the  church,  of  the  court,  of  the  nobility,  or  the 
crimes  of  the  demagogues.  , 

The  second  return  of  Bonaparte,  thanks  to  the  oomplieilj 
of  the  army,  had  a  second  time  interrupted  this  era  of  renovir 
tion,  of  peace,  and  of  hope.  This  violence  to  the  nation  and  to 
Europe  had  been  punished  by  a  second  invasion,  which  hombled* 
ruined,  and  decimated  France ;  and  even  threatened  to .  pazti- 
tion  it  into  fragments.  Bonaparte  in  quitting  his  army  after  Us 
defeat  at  Waterloo,  and  in  abdicating,  had  carried  awaj  'with 
him  the  responsibility  of  this  disaster  ;  but  he  had  left  behind 
him  the  resentment  of  the  nation  against  the  army,  against  bis 
party,  his  accomplices,  and  against  his  name.  This  gnat 
calamity  must  necessarily  fall  upon  something ;  and  it  fell 
accordingly,  like  an  imprecation,  almost  unanimons,  on  Bona- 
partism.  Royalists — liberals — ^landed  proprietors — ^merdiantB 
— fjEtrmers — artisans — remnants  of  the  assemblies  of  "BO — 
remains  of  the  nobility  and  clergy — royalists  of  La  Yend^Ot  of 
the  south,  and  of  the  north — constitutionalists  or  repuUieani 
of  the  east  and  the  centre  of  France — ^the  citizens  of  toma, 
whose  20,000  families  had  each  a  son,  a  nephew,  or  a  brother 
in  the  military  household  of  the  Eang — sea-ports,  whose  Yfloaeili, 
shipping,  and  products  had  been  imprisoned  for  twen^  yean 
by  the  continental  war — rural  families,  who  each  deplored  tha 
loss  of  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  children  sacrificed ;  m 
Spain  or  in  Russia,  to  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror — towns  afld 
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villages  occupied  by  the  Russians,  the  Prussians,  or  the 
English,  ruined  by  requisitions  and  imposts — everybody  in 
short  had  a  grievance,  a  resentment,  a  mourning,  or  a  ruin  to 
avenge  upon  this  name  of  one  man.  The  paroxjem  of  anger 
compressed  hy  th&  presence  ol  tbe  armyi  hy  dreadiof  the  im- 
perial police,  and  by  the  hope  of  a  repetition  of  that  glory  vnth 
which  Jbe  had  for  a  moment  fascinated  Frsttice  before  Waterloo, 
burst  forth  from  every  hea?t,  except  those  oi  his  soldiers, 
immediately  after  his  fall. .  r        .    ,      ; 

Pablic  opinion  threw  itself,  without  reflection,  without 
foresight,  and  vdthout  discretion  into  the  opposite  party  in 
the  elections.  Neither  the  caution  recomniended  by  M.  de 
Talleyrand  to  the  Kill's  commissioners  appointed  to  preside 
over  and  direct  the  electoral  colleges,  nor  the  partiality  of 
Fouche*s  agents,  in  favouring,  as  much  as  possible,  the  re- 
publican candidates,  to  intimidate  the  court  and  the  King, 
and  to  preserve  an  equilibrium,  were  availing.  Public  o|)inion 
in  France,  when  irritated,  listens  neither  to  middle  courses, 
nor  to  intrigues,  nor  to  prudence;  it  goes  direct  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  like  the  ocean  in  its  ebb  and  flow.  This 
is  the  whole  explanation  of  the  elections  of  1815,  which 
sent  up  to  the  crown  a  Chamber  more  counter-ievolutionary 
than  all  Europe,  and  more  royalisi  than  the  King. 

It  astonished  this  prince  himself  by  the  unanimity  and 
excess  ©f  its  «nger  against  the  revolution,  by  its  animosity 
against  the  Empire,  and  by  its  enthusiasm  for  the  Bourbons. 
He  felt^that  he  would  have  more  difficulty  in  restraining  than ' 
in  exciting  such  a  passion fc^r  his  family;  Heaven  fear^  that 
this  enthusiasm  would  con^der  him  too  lukewarm  in  his  own 
cause,  and  that  it  would  reproach  him  for  the  humiliating  con<* 
cession  he  had  made  in  placing  M.  de  Talleyrand,  but  above  all 
a  r^cide,  in  his  council,  and  that  it  might  make  the  Count 
d'Artois,  his  brother,  the  ruler  and  perhaps  the  msister  of 
his  reign.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  £orestal  tiiose  exacticms 
which  the  names  comprised  in  such  a  repriMsentaiion  led  him 
to  anticipate,  and  to  dismiss  his  minister  himself,  before  the 
opening  of  the  Chambers. 
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He  experienced,  however,  a  secret  embamflsmeot  in  dit- 
Tniaring  M.  de  TalleTiand,  who  had  held  out  such  a  protectiiig 
hand  to  him  in  1814,  and  whose  ascendancy  over  the  peenigs, 
and  understanding  with  the  foreign  courts,  appeared  to  him 
to  call  for  some  cantion  and  pradence.  It  was  with  wocnt 
joy,  though  mixed  with  some  hittemess  for  himself,  that  he 
saw  him  become  unpopular  in  Paris  by  his  carelesBnen,  md 
his  failing  in  the  negodation  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  hj 
the  inflexibility  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  He  felt  a  pleasmm 
in  being  able  to  attribute  to  the  inability  of  this  great  diplo- 
matist the  humiliating  uUimatum  of  the  allied  powers,  iMdk 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  pliant  enough  to  accept,  and  nhic^ 
he,  the  King,  was  partriot  enough  to  reject.  He  wudied  flnl 
to  avail  himself  further  of  the  hand  of  M.  de  TaUejxand,  to 
dismiss  Fouche  from  his  councils.  The  league  of  the  timiil- 
taneous  discontents  of  these  two  statesmen  seemed  to  him 
dangerous  to  his  safety.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  drride 
before  he  got  rid  of  them.  He  thought  he  should  still  hm 
occasion  for  M.  de  Talleyrand  for  a  short  time  ;  but  he  ooold 
at  once  dispence  with  FoucUe.  The  zeal  and  activity  of  hb 
new  favourite,  M.  Decazes,  who  daily  advanced  £ylher  in  his 
confidence,  reassured  him  against  the  conspiracies  of  tlie 
Boni^partists.  M.  Decazes  profiting  by  the  inddenoe  of 
Fouch6 — who  was  inexpert  in  detail — and  by  his  private 
audiences  with  the  King,  had  possessed  himself  insensibly 
of  all  the  springs  of  the  police.  He  left  to  Fouch^  only  the 
name  of  minister,  and  the  high  intrigues  in  which  he  took 
a  pleasure  in  plajring  the  part  of  a  man  essential  to  all  parties. 
Already  the  King  said,  in  speaking  of  his  young  confidmt, 
*'  I  shall  raise  him  so  high  that  he  will  excite  the  envy  of  tiie 
greatest  houses  of  France ! "  Pride  and  friendship  miii|^ 
together  in  the  hearts  of  Kings. 
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He  experienced,  boweyer,  a  secret  embamflsment  in  dis- 
missing M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  had  held  out  such  a  protecting 
hand  to  him  in  1814,  and  whose  ascendancy  over  the  peerage, 
and  understanding  with  the  foreign  courts,  appeared  to  him 
to  call  for  some  caution  and  prudence.  It  was  with  secret 
joy,  though  mixed  with  some  bitterness  for  himself,  that  he 
saw  him  become  unpopular  in  Paris  by  his  carelessness,  and 
his  failing  in  the  negociation  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  by 
the  inflexibility  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  He  felt  a  pleasara 
in  being  able  to  attribute  to  the  inability  of  this  great  diplo- 
matist the  humiliating  uUbnahim  of  the  allied  powers,  which 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  pliant  enough  to  accept,  and  wfaii^i 
he,  the  King,  was  partriot  enough  to  reject.  He'  wiriied  flnt 
to  avail  himself  further  of  the  hand  of  M.  de  TaUeyxand,  to 
dismiss  Fouche  from  his  councils.  The  league  of  the  simul- 
taneous discontents  of  these  two  statesmen  seemed  to  him 
dangerous  to  his  safety.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  divide 
before  he  got  rid  of  them.  He  thought  he  should  still  haive 
occasion  for  M.  de  Talleyrand  for  a  short  time  ;  but  he  ooold 
at  once  dispence  with  FoucUe.  The  zeal  and  activity  of  hia 
new  favourite,  M.  Decazes,  who  daily  advanced  £ylher  in  Ida 
confidence,  reassured  him  against  the  conspiracies  of  the 
Bonapartists.  M.  Decazes  profiting  by  the  indolence  cf 
Fouche — who  was  inexpert  in  detail — and  by  his  private 
audiences  with  the  King,  had  possessed  himself  insensiUy 
of  all  the  springs  of  the  police.  He  left  to  Fouche  only  the 
name  of  minister,  and  the  high  intrigues  in  which  he  took 
a  pleasure  in  plajring  the  part  of  a  man  essential  to  all  parties. 
Already  the  King  said,  in  speaking  of  his  young  confidant, 
*'  I  shall  raise  him  so  high  that  he  will  excite  the  envy  of  tfas 
greatest  houses  of  France !  '*  Pride  and  friendship  miof^ 
together  in  the  hearts  of  Kings. 
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VI. 

The  King,  at  a  glauce,  saw  through  these  transparent  in- 
trigues of  Fouche,  who  had  continued  since  his  majesty's 
return. the  double  part  he  had  played  during  the  hundred 
daysw  He  alarmed  the  King  and  the  Council  of  Ministers 
with  imaginary  plots  and  exaggerated  perils.  He  spread 
about,  himself  under  the  form  of  official  noticeis,  sinister 
rumours,  in  order  to  propagate  agitation  by  the  very  means 
he  pretended  he  was  taking  to  allay  it. 

He  wrote  several  reports  to  the  King,  similar  to  those 
which  he  had  drawn  up  for  the  Emperor  after  the  20tli 
March;  these  he  secretly  delivered  to  his  agents,  and  had 
them  circulated  underhand  amongst  the  people,  as  documents 
purloined  from  the  indiscreet  confidence  of  his  cabinet. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  cunning  minister,  "  the  energetic  men 
who  have  overturned  Bonaparte  have  only  sought  to  put  a 
period  to  tyranny.  An  opposition  of  the  same  nature  agitates 
and  divides  all  classes*  It  has  its  focus  in  the  most  ardent 
passions,  and  in  the  dread  of  seeing  the  old  opinions  triumph. 
We  must  not  look  at  Paris,  for  there  factitious  opinions 
assume  the  aspect  of  the  real.'* 

He  wished  thus  to  efiace  from  the  mind  of  the  King 
the  evidences  of  adoration  and  of  joy,  scenes  of  which  were 
incessantly  before  his  eyes,  in  the  gardens  of  tho  Tuileries 
and  on  the  boulevards,  an  intoxication  of  loyalty  throughout. 

•*  The  towns,**  he  added,  •*  are  opposed  to  the  country, 
even  in  the  west,  where  you  are  flattered  with  the  hope 
of  finding  soldiers.  The  purchasers  of  national  domains  "will 
there  resist  whoever  may  attempt  to  dispossess  them.  The 
loyalty  of  the  south  finds  vent  in  illegal  proceedings.  Armed 
bauds  scour  the  country,  and  penetrate  into  the  towns. 
Pillage  and  assassination  daily  multiply.  In  the  east  the 
horror  of  the  invasion,  and  the  faults  of  preceding  ministers, 
have  alienated  the  population.  In  the  majority  of  the  de 
pJUlments  a  few  handfuls  of  royalists  would  only  be  fowid 
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to  oppose  the  mass  of  the  people.     Repose  will  be  difficult 
to  the  army  ;  milimited  ambition  has  made  it  adventurous. 

'*  There  are  two  great  factions  in   the   state ;    the  one 
defends  principles,  the  other  marches  to  a  counter-reyolution. 
On  one  side  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  old  possesson  of 
national  domains  now  sold,  the  members  of  the  old   pojitt' 
ments,  obstinate  men  who  cannot  believe  that  their  andq^oatad 
ideas  are  at  fault,  and  who  cannot  pardon  a  revolution  they  \M9 
cursed,   and  others,  who  being  weary  of  agitatioB-  look  tot 
repose  m  the  old  regime,  with   some  impassioned   writ9n( 
flatterers   of  triumphant  opinions.     .  On  the  opposite   Bidei 
nearly  the   whole  of  France,  the  constitutionalists,  the  le- 
publicans,  the  army,  the  people,  eyery  class  of  the  diaooii- 
tented,  a  multitude  of  Frenchmen  even  attached  to  the  Kmg, 
but  who  are  convinced  that  an  attempt  at,  or  even  ft  tandoMy 
towards  the  old  regime,  would  be  the  signal  for  an  ezploaioa 
similar  to  that  of  1789." 

t 

VII. 

4 

I 

» 

Manuel,  that  orator  of  the  last  assembly,  who  was  aoir 
more  closely  than  ever  allied  to  Fouch^,  and  seeking  to  attMh 
himself  to  the  minister,  drew  up  these  reports  with  -  iihn^  k 
which  some  truths  were  mingled  with  intentioDal  cAgge 
rations.  Manuel  and  Fouche,  while  writing  these  threateniBg 
statistics  to  the  King,  forgot,  or  pretended  to  forget,  tiwaa 
innumerable  masses,  who  fluctuate  between  matured  opiniooii 
and  who  rush  to  the  side  where  they  behold  fortune,  pelloea  and 
security.  They  were  all  at  this  moment  for  the  King;  tUi 
was  sufficiently  attested  by  the  elections.  But  Fouch6  wiahed 
to  alarm,  that  he  might  afterwards  reassure,  in  answering  ftr 
all  by  his  personal  ability. 

The  King  and  his  council  began  to  be  offended  with  thflW 
sinister  pictures,  and  above  all  with  the  culpable  publidlf 
given  to  them  by  the  minister  of  police.  This  publicity  wtf 
too  like  treachery  to  be  tolerated  vdthout  umbrage  bjthe  Ka^ 
"  Does  the  minister  of  police  then,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand  at 
length  one  day,  before  his  colleague,  and  in  the  presence  if 
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the  King,  "pretend  to  rule  us  by  his  popularity?"  Fouche 
excused  himself  by  some  pretended  involuntary  revelations  of 
his  manuscripts  to  the  public ;  but  they  were  accustomed  to 
disbelieve  his  assertions,  and  the  irritation  against  him  in- 
creased. The  Duke  and  Puchess  of  Angoul^me,  on  returning 
from  the  southern  provinces,  whither  they  had  gone  to  eiyoy 
the  royalist  enthusiasm,  and  who  returned  to  the  Tuileries  wi^ 
the  conviction  of  an  impassioned  popularity  for  their  cause, 
declared  again  to  the  King  that  they  never  would  meet  in  his* 
palace  the  judge  of  Louis  XVI.  Every  time  that  Fouche 
appeared  in  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  they  became  deserted 
immediately.  The  moderate  men  did  not  dissemble  their 
repugnance,  nor  the  royalists  their  antipathy.  He  alone, 
^linded  by  the  prodigious  success  of  his  boldness  and  his 
stratagems  during  the  late  events,  and  sure  of  the  support  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  thought  himself  still  certain  of  ruling 
all.  He  thought  he  could  intimidate  the  assembly  by  the  King, 
the  King  by  the  revolutionists  and  Bonapartists,  the  allied  powers 
by  the  irritated  patriotism  of  the  country,  and  the  country  by 
the  allied  powers.  He  was  confident  as  success  could  make  him. 
He  himself  forgot  his  past  life,  believing  that  he  could  thus 
make  others  forget  it.  The  man  of  the  convention,  and  the  man 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XVIII.,  were,  in  his  opinion,  two  indivi- 
duals who  had  no  longer  anything  in  common,  not  even  the  name. 
His  title  of  Duke  of  Otranto,  covered  the  memory  of  the  old 
Fouche.  He  repudiated  the  revolution  as  an  importunate 
souvenir  of  his  youth.  "  When  we  are  young,"  he  said  care 
lessly  to  his  confidants,  **  we  are  pleased  with  revolutions ;  they 
move  and  agitate  us ;  they  are  a  spectacle  which  we  like  to 
witness,  and  to  mingle  in ;  but  at  my  age  they  have  fewer 
charms,^  and  then  we  like  repose,  order,  stability,  and  to  enjoy 
ourselves."  Power  seemed  to  him  one  of  those  enjoyments 
necessary  to  his  mature  age,  as  agitation  had  been  necessary  to 
his  youth 

VIII. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  external  dignity  of  his  life  but 
1^  family  po  inherit  his  immense  fortune  and  titles,  and  an 
IIT.  10 
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point  of  view,  to  kill  him,  but  they  had  not  the  necessity. 
Being  masters  of  his  person,  haying  no  longer  to.  fear  from  ft 
captive  enemy  any  of  those  enterprises  and  competitions  which 
disturb  an  empire  or  make  a  dynasty  tremble,  there  was  more 
yengeance  than  prudence  in  his  death.  This  execution  tar- 
nished the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  without  securing  it.  Greatness 
of  soul,  that  justice  of  victory,  was  wanting  to  the  Sicilian 
court,  where  the  tragical  traditions  of  Conradin,  of  Queen  Joan, 
of  Machiavelli's  Italy  had  left  sinister  examples  of  deadly 
struggles  and  scaffolds  amongst  pretenders  to*  the  throne.  In 
sacrificing  a  hero,  who  had  no  ancestors  before  him,  nor  dynasty 
after  him,  to  claim  not  a  right,  but  an  adventure  for  his  throne, 
the  court  of  Sicily  did  not  elevate  its  glory,  but  degraded  its 
character.  This  execution  of  a  disarmed  compettitor  looked 
like  fear.  Envy  also  appeared  to  inspire  it.  It  was  not  ao 
much  the  rivalship  of  rights,  as  the  superiority  of  £ub6»  wbioh 
obscured  in  Murat  the  house  of  Naples.  His  comjpetitioii  was 
less  feared  than  the  popularity  of  his  exploits.  In  beating  down 
the  hero  they  wished  to  beat  down  his  memory.  Thej  only 
succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  drama  of  his  life  the  pathos  and 
the  pity  which  attach  diemselves  to  the  sanguinary  catastnypbea 
of  great  men.  His  death  recalled  that  of  Pompey.  The  hooae 
of  Naples  only  conquered  by  that  death  an  additional  stain  of 
blood  upon  its  annals,  and  a  mutilated  corpse  upon  its  afaoore. 
Woe  to  cowards!  Cruelty  never  exists  but  where  there  it 
lack  of  courage. 


■ ,   '■      .1 
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Nations  are  like  men ;  they  have  the  same  passions,  vidssi- 
tudes,  exaggerations,  indecisions,  and  uncertainties.  That  which 
is  called  public  opinion  in  free  governments  ih  only  the  moveable 
needle  of  the  dial  plate  which  marks  by  turns  the  variations  in 
this  atmosphere  of  human  affairs.  This  instability  is  still  more 
sudden  and  prodigious  in  France  than  in  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  if  we  except  the  ancient  Athenian  race.  It  has 
become  the  proverb  of  Europe. 

The  French  historian  ought  to  acknowledge  this  vice  of  the 
nation,  whose  vicissitudes  he  recounts,  as  he  ought  to  point  out 
its  virtues.  Even  this  instability  belongs  to  a  quality  of  the 
great  French  race— imagination ;  it  forms  part  of  its  destiny. 
In  its  wars  it  is  called  impulse ;  in  its  arts,  genius;  in  its 
reverses,  despondency ;  in  its  despondency,  inconsistency ;  and 
in  its  patriotism,  enthusiasm.     It  is  the  riiodem  nation  which 

*  Cours  pr6v6tale8.    The  name  given  to  criminal  tribunals  estabUshed 
temporarily  and  judging  without  appeal — Translator. 

3  N 
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has  the  most  fiire  in  its  soul ;  and  this  fire  is  fanned  by  the 
wind  of  its  mobility.  We  cannot  explain,  except  by  this 
character  of  the  French  race,  those  frenzies — which  simulta- 
neously seem  to  seize  upon  the  whole  nation  after  the  lapse  of 
some  months — for  principles,  for  men,  and  forgoyemments  the 
most  opposed  to  each  other. 

We  are  on  the  eye  of  one  of  those  astonishing  inoonstm- 
cies  of  public  opinion  in  France     Let  us  explain  its  causes. 

II. 

The  gleam  of  those  philosophical  principles,  the  whole  of 
which  constitute  what  is  called  the  revolution  had  nowhere^  so 
much  as  in  France,  dazzled  and  warmed  the  souls  of  the  people, 
^t  the  end  of  the  last  century.  At  the  yoice  of  her  writers,  her 
orators,  her  tribunes,  and  her  warriors,  France  took  the  initia- 
tiye  in  the  work  of  reformation,  without  considering  what  it 
would  cost  in  fatigues,  treasure,  and  blood,  to  renew  hei 
institutions,  vitiated  by  the  rust  of  ages,  in  religion,  legpslar 
tion,  civilization,  and  government.  An  immense  popularity 
attached  itself  at  the  commencement  to  the  men  who  had 
courageously  sapped  the  old  edifice  of  her  church,  her  throne,  and 
her  laws.  Her  King  himself,  imbued  through  his  court,  eyea 
upon  his  throne,  with  this  unanimous  spirit  of  renovation,  had 
generously  declared  himself  the  first  innovator  of  his  kingdom. 
He  had  begun  the  reformation  by  that  of  his  court,  and  the 
sacrifices  by  those  of  his  authority.  The  nobility  had  been 
equally  generous  in  renouncing  its  caste,  feudalities,  titles, 
and  monopolies  to  mingle  itself  with  the  nation.  The 
church  alone,  a  state  within  the  state,  a  principle  calling 
itself  immutable  even  in  temporalities,  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
provable civilization,  had  shut  itself  up  in  the  inflexibility  of 
bodies  without  hereditary  right,  without  family,  and  conseqnenlj 
without  responsibility  in  the  nation.  It  liad  conceded  none  of 
its  temporal  privileges  but  those  which  had  been  wrested  finom 
it.  Civil  war  had  broken  out  at  its  voice  in  the  provinces,  oyer 
which  it  maintained  the  greatest  ascendancy.  It  had  exoom- 
muDicated  modem  ceason,  liberty,  and  equality    It  had  agitata) 
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those  consciences  rashly  attacked  by  the  constituent  assembly 
in  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  a  constitution  which  should 
only  touch  the  temporal  establishment,  and  not  the  free  hier- 
archy of  the  priesthood.  It  had  fanaticised  the  peasantry,  and 
the  peasantry  had  led  away  their  nobles,  iii  spite  of  themselves, 
in  those  extremities  of  the  kingdom. 

III. 

The  remainder  of  the  nation,  little  enlightened,  had  made 
the  King,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobility,  responsible  for  those 
seditions  of  the  past  against  the  present.  The  anger  and  the 
suspicions  of  the  people  had  risen  to  their  culminating  poiat; 
persecution  had  urged  to  emigration,  emigration  to  fury,  to  the 
spoliation  of  families,  and  to  the  national  war  against  Europe. 
The  throne  had  crumbled  amidst  the  tumult,  pulled  down  like 
a-  counter-revolutionary  flag  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Ungovernable  demagogues  had  thrown  to  the  people  the 
heads  of  the  King,  of  the  queen,  of  her  family,  of  the  nobility, 
and  of  the  citizens,  to  feed  their  popularity  with  blood ;  and 
they  had  in  turn  perished  themselves  by  the  hands  of  their 
rivals.  France  inundated  with  the  blood  of  her  citizens 
during  eighteen  months,  had  been  the  dread  of  the  world  and 
of  itself.  Ideas  wete  confounded  with  each  other ;  the  conflict 
of  events,  of  foreign  wars,  of  civil  wars,  of  men,  and  of  affairs 
in  general,  had  so  intermingled  all  flags,  that  no  one  could  any 
longer  recognise  either  his  friends  or  his  enemies.  The  revo- 
lution was  drowned  in  the  anarchy. 

The  country,  however,  was  beginning  to  know  itself,  to 
purify  itself,  to  constitute  itself  into  a  tolerant  democracy  under 
the  republican  government  of  the  directory,  when  Bonaparte, 
personifying  at  once  in  himself  the  usurpation  of  the  army  over 
the  laws  and  the  counter-revolution,  violently  interrupted  on 
the  18th  Brumaire,  the  silent  work  of  the  new  civilization, 
which  was  elaborating  and  culling  out  the  elements  of  the  new 
order  of  things.  To  divert  the  nation's  thoughts  from  its  re- 
volution he  laimched  it  and  led  it  on  to  the  conquest  of  Europe. 
He  exhausted  it  of  its  blood  and  population,  to  prevent  it  from 
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thinking  and  agitating  under  him.  He  had  made  it  apostacae 
bj  his  publicists,  by  his  silent  system,  and  by  his  police,  froa 
all  the  principles  of  its  regeneration  of  1 789.  While  he  nas 
hurling  Kings  from  their  thrones,  he  declared  himself  the 
avenger  and  restorer  of  priesthoods  and  royalties. 

IV. 

France  had  begun  to  breathe  after  his  first  £Edl  in  1814. 
The  charter  had  resumed  the  work  of  Louis  XYL«  and  pro- 
mulgated the  principles  of  the  constituent  assembly.  The  re- 
volution had  gone  back  to  its  first  glorious  days.  It  had  no 
longer  to  apprehend  either  the  intoxication  of  illuaions,  or  the 
resistance  of  the  church,  of  the  court,  of  the  nobilify,  or  the 
crimes  of  the  demagogues. 

The  second  return  of  Bonaparte,  thanks  to  the  complioitj 
of  the  army,  had  a  second  time  interrupted  this  era  of  renova- 
tion, of  peace,  and  of  hope.  This  violence  to  the  nation  and  to 
Europe  had  been  punished  by  a  second  invasion,  whibh  hamUed» 
ruined,  and  decimated  France ;  and  even  threatened  to ,  parti- 
tion it  into  fragments.  Bonaparte  in  quitting  his  army  after  Us 
defeat  at  Waterloo,  and  in  abdicating,  had  carried  away  mth 
him  the  responsibility  of  this  disaster  ;  but  he  had  left  bahiad 
him  the  resentment  of  the  nation  against  the  anny»  •g^^'^Mtt  Us 
party,  his  accomplices,  and  against  his  name.  'Dum  gnat 
calamity  must  necessarily  fioll  upon  something;  and  it  ftll 
accordingly,  like  an  imprecation,  almost  unanimoua,  on  Bona- 
partism.  Royalists — liberals — ^landed  proprietors — ^meidianta 
— fiEirmers — artisans — remnants  of  the  assemblies  of  *80— 
remains  of  the  nobility  and  clergy — royalists  of  La  Vendue*  of 
the  south,  and  of  the  north — constitutionalists  or  repuUieana 
of  the  east  and  tlie  centre  of  France — ^the  citizens  of  towns, 
whose  20,000  families  had  each  a  son,  a  nephew,  or  a  biother 
in  the  military  household  of  the  King — sea-ports,  whose  Tessels, 
shipping,  and  products  had  been  imprisoned  for  twen^  yean 
by  the  continental  war — rural  families,  who  each  deplored  tlie 
loss  of  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  children  sacrificed ;  i 
Spain  or  in  Russia,  to  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror — towns 
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villages  occupied  by  the  Russians,  the  Prussians,  or  the 
English,  ruined  by  requisitions  and  imposts — everybody  in 
short  had  a  grievance,  a  resentment,  a  mourning,  or  a  ruin  to 
avenge  upon  this  name  of  one  man.  The  paroxysm  of  anger 
compressed  hy.ther  presenee  ol  the  army,  hy  ix^e4lot  the  im- 
perial police,  and  by  the  hope  of  a  repetition  of  that  glory  with 
which  he  had  for  a  moment  fascinated  Fraikice  before  Waterloo, 
burst  forth  from  every  heart,  except  those  oi  his  soldiers, 
immediately  after  his  fetll. .  r        •    ..    ; 

Pi(bHo  opinion  threw  itself,  without  reflection,  without 
fc^iesight,  and  witlK>ut  discretion  into  the  opposite  party  in 
the  elections.  Neither  the  caution  recommended  by  M.  de 
Talleyrand  to  the  King's  commissioners  appointed  to  preside 
over  and  direct  the  electoral  colleges,  nor  the  partiality  of 
Fouche's  agents,  in  favouring,  as  much  as  possible,  the  re- 
publican candidates,  to  intimidate  the  court  and  the  King, 
and  to  preserve  an  equilibrium,  were  availing.  PubUc  ot>inion 
in  France,  when  irritated,  listens  neither  to  middle  courses, 
nor  to  intrigues,  nor  to  prudence;  It  goes  direct  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  like  the  ocean  in  its  ebb  and  flow.  This 
is  Ihe  whole  explanation  of  the  elections  of  1815,  which 
sent  up  to  the  crown  a  Chamber  more  counter-j^evolutionary 
than  all  \Europe,  and  more  rbyalisi  than  the  King. 

IX  astonished  this  prince  Mmself  by  the  unanimity  and 
exeess  of  its -anger  against  the  revolution,  by  its  animosity 
against  the  Empire,  and.  by  its  enthusiasm  for  the  Bourbons. 
He  felt  that  he  would  have  more  difficulty  in  restraining  than ' 
in  exciting  such  a  passion  for  his  feunily.  He  even  feared  that 
this  enthusiasm  would  consider  him  too  lukewarm  in  his  own 
cause,  and  that  it  would  reproach  him  for  the  humiliating  con<* 
cession  he  had  made  in  placing  M.  de  Talleyrand,  but  above  all 
a  r^dde,  in  his  council,  and  that  it  might  make  the  Count 
d'Artois,  his  brother,  the  ruler  and  perhaps  the  master  of 
his  reign.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  forestal  those  exactions 
which  the  names  comprised  in  such  a  representation  led  him 
to  anticipate,  and  to  dismiss  his  minister  himself,  before  the 
opening  of  the  Chambers. 
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He  experienced,  howeyer,  a  secret  embarrassment  in  dis- 
missing M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  had  held  out  such  a  proteeting 
hand  to  him  in  1814,  and  whose  ascendancy  over  the  peerage, 
and  understanding  with  the  foreign  courts,  appeared  to  him 
to  call  for  some  caution  and  prudence.  It  was  with  secrst 
joy,  though  mixed  with  some  bitterness  for  himself,  that  he 
saw  him  become  unpopular  in  Paris  by  his  carelessnesB,  and 
his  failing  in  the  negociation  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  by 
the  inflexibility  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  He  felt  a  pleaaon 
in  being  able  to  attribute  to  the  inability  of  this  great  diplo- 
matist the  humiliating  tdtimatum  of  the  allied  powers,  wfaidi 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  pliant  enough  to  accept,  and  whio)! 
he,  the  King,  was  partriot  enough  to  reject.  He'  wudied  flnt 
to  avail  himself  further  of  the  hand  of  M.  de  TaUeyxand,  to 
dismiss  Fouche  from  his  councils.  The  league  of  the  aimol- 
taneous  discontents  of  these  two  statesmen  seemed  to  him 
dangerous  to  his  safety.  It  was  necessuy  therefore  to  divide 
before  he  got  rid  of  them.  He  thought  he  should  still  have 
occasion  for  M.  de  Talleyrand  for  a  short  time  ;  but  he  oonld 
at  once  dispence  with  FoucUe.  The  zeal  and  activity  of  Ub 
new  favourite,  M.  Decazes,  who  daily  advanced  ftathsr  in  hia 
confidence,  reassured  him  against  the  conspiracies  of  the 
Bonapartists.  M.  Decazes  profiting  by  the  inddenoe  ef 
Fouch^ — who  was  inexpert  in  detail — and  by  his  priTttte 
audiences  with  the  King,  had  possessed  himself  insenaiUy 
of  all  the  springs  of  the  police.  He  left  to  Fouch^  only  the 
name  of  minister,  and  the  high  intrigues  in  which  he  took 
a  pleasure  in  plajring  the  part  of  a  man  essential  to  all  partieB. 
Already  the  King  said,  in  speaking  of  his  young  confidant, 
*'  I  shall  raise  him  so  high  that  he  will  excite  the  envy  of  the 
greatest  houses  of  France ! "  Pride  and  friendship  min^ 
together  in  the  hearts  of  Kings. 
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VI. 

The  King,  at  a  glauce,  saw  through  these  transparent  in- 
trigues of  Fouche,  who  had  continued  since  his  msyestj's 
return  the  double  part  he  had  played  during  the  hundred 
daysw  He  alarmed  the  King  and  the  Council  of  Ministers 
with  imaginary  plots  and  exaggerated  perils.  He  spread 
al;>out,  himself  under  the  form  of  official  notices,  sinister 
rumours,  in  order  to  propagate  agitation  by  the  very  means 
he  pretended  he  was  taking  to  allay  it 

He  wrote  several  reports  to  the  King,  similar  to  those 
which  he  had  drawn  up  for  the  Emperor  after  the  Wih 
March;  these  he  secretly  delivered  to  his  agents,  and  had 
them  circulated  underhand  amongst  the  people,  as  documents 
purloined  from  the  indiscreet  confidence  of  his  cabinet. 

"  Sire,'*  said  the  cunning  minister,  "  the  energetic  men 
who  have  overturned  Bonaparte  have  only  sought  to  put  a 
period  to  tyranny.  An  opposition  of  the  same  nature  agitates 
and  divides  all  classes.  It  has  its  focus  in  the  most  ardent 
passions,  and  in  the  dread  of  seeing  the  old  opinions  triumph. 
We  must  not  look  at  Paris,  for  there  factitious  opinions 
assume  the  aspect  of  the  real." 

He  wished  thus  to  efiace  from  the  mind  of  the  King 
the  evidences  of  adoration  and  of  joy,  scenes  bf  which  were 
incessantly  before  his  eyes,  in  the  gardens  of  tho  Tuileries 
and  on  the  boulevards,  an  intoxication  of  loyalty  throughout. 

•*  The  towns,**  he  added,  •*  are  opposed  to  the  country, 
even  in  the  west,  where  you  are  flattered  with  the  hope 
of  finding  soldiers.  The  purchasers  of  national  domains  -will 
there  resist  whoever  may  attempt  to  dispossess  them.  The 
loyalty  of  the  south  finds  vent  in  illegal  proceedings.  Armed 
bands  seour  the  country,  and  penetrate  into  the  towns. 
Pillage  and  assassination  daily  multiply.  In  the  east  the 
horror  of  the  invasion,  and  the  faults  of  preceding  ministers, 
have  alienated  the  population.  In  the  majority  of  the  de 
pvtments  a  few  handfuls  of  royalists  would  only  be  found 
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to  Oppose  the  mass  of  the  people.     Repose  will  be  difficult 
to  the  army  ;  unlimited  ambition  has  made  it  adventurous. 

*'  There  are   two  great  factions  in   the   state ;    the   one 
defends  principles,  the  other  marches  to  a  counter-reyolution. 
On  one  side  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  old  possesson  of 
national  domains  now  sold,  the  members  of  the  old  pariiir 
ments,  obstinate  men  who  cannot  believe  that  their  antiq[i]aled 
ideas  are  at  fault,  and  who  cannot  pardon  a  revolution  tbej  ha,tB 
cursed,   and  others,  who  being  weary  of  agitation-  look  ibr 
repose  m  the  old  regime,  with  some  impassioned   writen^ 
flatterers   of  triumphant  opinions.      On  the  opposite   side. 
nearly  the   whole  of  France,  the  constitutionalists,   the  xe- 
publicans,  the  army,  the  people,  eyery  class  of  the  discon- 
tented, a  multitude  of  Frenchmen  even  attached  to  thd  King^ 
but  who  are  convinced  that  an  attempt  at,  or  even  a  tendencrf 
towards  the  old  regime,  would  be  the  signal  for  an  ezpl< 
similar  to  that  of  1789.'* 

VII. 

Manuel,  that  orator  of  the  last  assembly,  who 
more  closely  than  ever  allied  to  Fouch^,  and  seeking  to  attach 
himself  to  the  minister,  drew  up  these  reports  witii  -  him,  in 
which  some  truths  were  mingled  with  intentional  exifeggB- 
rations.  Manuel  and  Fouche,  while  writing  these  threataniiig 
statistics  to  the  King,  forgot,  or  pretended  to  forget,  those 
innumerable  masses,  who  fluctuate  between  matured  opinioos, 
and  who  rush  to  the  side  where  they  behold  fortune,  pelloea  and 
security.  They  were  all  at  this  moment  for  the  King ;  this 
was  sufficiently  attested  by  the  elections.  But  Fouch6  wished 
to  alarm,  that  he  might  afterwards  reassure,  in  answering  for 
all  by  his  personal  ability. 

The  King  and  his  council  began  to  be  offended  with  these 
sinister  pictures,  and  above  all  with  the  culpable  publiaty 
given  to  them  by  the  minister  of  police.  This  pabliieity  wn 
too  like  treachery  to  be  tolerated  vdthout  umbmge  by  the  King. 
"  Does  the  minister  of  police  then,'*  said  M.  de  TiJleyrand  at 
length  one  day,  before  his  colleague,  and  in  the  presence  of 
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the  King,  "pretend  to  rule  us  by  his  popdaritj?**     Fouche 
excused  himself  bj  some  pretended  involuntary  revelations  of 
his  manuscripts  to  the  public ;  but  they  were  accustomed  to 
disbelieve  his  assertions,  and  the  irritation  against  him  in- 
creased.    The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Angoul^me,  on  returning 
from  the  southern  provinces,  whither  they  had  gone  to  enjoy 
the  royalist  enthusiasm,  and  who  returned  to  the  Tuileries  with 
Ae  conviction  of  an  impassioned  popularity  for  their  cause, 
declared  again  to  the  King  that  they  never  would  meet  in  his* 
palace  the  judge  of  Louis  XVI.     Every  time  that  Fouche 
appeared  in  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  they  became  deserted 
immediately.     The  moderate  men  did   not  dissemble   their 
repugnance,   nor  the  royalists  their  antipathy.      He  alone, 
^linded  by  the  prodigious  success  of  his  boldness  and  his 
stratagems  during  the  late  events,  and  sure  of  the  support  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  thought  himself  still  certain  of  ruling 
all.     He  thought  he  could  intimidate  the  assembly  by  the  King, 
the  King  by  the  revolutionists  and  Bonapartists,  the  allied  powers 
by  the  irritated  patriotism  of  the  country,  and  the  country  by 
the^allied  powers.     He  was  confident  as  success  could  make  him. 
He  himself  forgot  his  past  life,  believing  that  he  could  thus 
make  others  forget  it.     The  man  of  the  convention,  and  the  man 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XVIII.,  were,  in  his  opinion,  two  indivi- 
duals who  had  no  longer  anything  in  common,  not  even  the  name. 
His  title  of  Duke  of  Otranto,  covered  the  memory  of  the  old 
Fouche.     He  repudiated  the  revolution  as  an  importunate 
souvenir  of  his  youth.     **  When  we  are  young,"  he  said  care 
lessly  to  his  confidants,  "  we  are  pleased  with  revolutions ;  they 
move  and  agitate  us ;  they  are  a  spectacle  which  we  like  to 
witness,  and  to  mingle  in ;  but  at  my  age  they  have  fewer 
charms,  and  then  we  like  repose,  order,  stability,  and  to  ei^oy 
ourselves.*'     Power  seemed  to  him  one  of  those  enjoyments 
necessary  to  his  mature  age,  as  agitation  had  been  necessary  to 
his  youth 

VIII. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  external  dignity  of  his  life  but 
li  family  po  inherit  his  immense  fortune  and  titles,  and  an 
TIT.  10 
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alliance  with  one  of  the  families  of  the  high  French  aristodaoy* 
to  legitimate  his  new  nobility  by  the  ancient  nobility  of  the 
court  and  of  Paris.  He  was  still  thought  to  be  ao  powerfiil,  ma 
inviolable  from  disgrace ;  his  riches,  his  influence  on  the  late 
events,  his  decisive  intervention  in  the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  end 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbons,  exercised  such  a  speU. 
upon  that  nobility  accustomed  to  grant  everything  to  the  fiftTomf 
of  courts,  that  he  was  almost  certain,  in  spite  of  his  name 
his  blemishes,  to  engraft  himself  upon  the  stock  of 
illustrious  family  by  a  union.  That  heart  agitated,  bat  net 
filled  by  ambition  and  the  satiety  of  fortune,  had  not  beeyt 
insensible  to  the  seductions  of  youth  and  beauty.  Hie  lad 
known  at  Aix,  during  his  mission  to  the  south  at  the  termix9atip& 
of  the  empire.  Mademoiselle  de  Gastellane,  the  yoong  ^«igt»faw 
of  a  distinguished  house  of  Provence,  endowed  with  chamo. 
calculated  to  captivate  the  heart  and  the  eyes.  He  had  .pi»: 
served  for  her  a  tender  recollection  and  a  serious  admiiatioii.. 
This  young  lady  herself,  in  spite  of  the  disproportion- of  name^ 
age,  and  manner  of  life,  had  been  touched  hy  the  reBpeclfal 
homage  of  a  powerful,  clever,  and  celebrated  man,  whose  titlei^ 
advancement,  and  services  rendered  to  the  royal  cause. biS 
blotted  out  the  past.  Fouche  demanded  her  in  marriage,  and 
obtained  her  from  her  family.  He  was  then  so  high  in  pnfalfe 
favour,  and  in  the  apparent  confidence  of  the  l^ng,  that  dw 
aristocracy  of  Paris  dared  hardly  murmur  against  the 
plaisance  of  a  great  race  which  consented  to  mingle  its 
with  that  of  the  old  proconsul  of  the  reign  of  terror.  "He  gite 
immense  splendour  to  his  marriage  fete,  as  if  to  hid  <i*>ftiyM?« 
to  all  murmurs.  He  thought  he  had  opened  to  himself  for 
ever  the  doors  of  that  nobility  of  which  he  only  possessed  dw 
title  and  riches.  This  vras  the  zenith  of  his  happiness.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  was  precipitated  from  it 

IX. 

A  few  days  after  the  elections,  the  significance  of  whidi 
though  still  obscure,  struck  the  ministry  however  with  inquie- 
tndo ;  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  wished  to  merit  the  &¥oiir  of 
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tb9  court  by  deliyering  it  from  a  hnmiliatioq,  insinuated  indi- 
rectly to  Fouch6,  a(t  the  council  of  ministers,  the  propriety  or 
the  nepeasity  of  a  retirement    He  spoke  carelessly  of  America, 
whepre  }^  had  hiinself  paased  the  sweetest  years  of  his  exile 
during  the  reign  of  terror.    He  boasted  the  freedom  and  safety 
of  a  residence  which  by  peparubing  a  man  from  a  stormy  con- 
tiiient»  such  as  that  of  Europe,  separated  him  from  his  enenues 
mullua  dangers.     He  aaid  that  no  existence  upon  earth  had 
i^er  speared  to  him  superior  to  that  of  an  Ambassador,  the 
sspresentotivo  of  Frajoce,  in  a  country  which  owed  everything 
toFonai^.     Then  turning  affectedly  towards  Fondi^,  as  if  be 
ba4  ^{Qshed  to  draw  finem  the  mouth  of  his  colleague  an  acqur*. 
escence  in  such  a  degree  of  happiness,  which  he  might  have' 
takfiiti;  fi»  a  wish  to  enjoy  it;  'Mhis  existence/*  he  added,  "  I 
can  crfler  at  this  moment,  the  po^t  of  King^s  minister  to.  the 
United  States  being  vacanti     Would  you  not  be  tempted  by 
thfl  dignity  and  the  security  of  this  asylum  ?"    Fouch^  who 
who  had.  been  prevented:  by  astonishment  item  understanding 
Uiii  at  first,  at  length  comprehended  the  matter  fully^  became- 
coonfosed,  and  demanded,:  without  however,  receivkig  any  answer, - 
if  Ms  aervkes.  were  disagreeable  to  the  King,  and  if  his  Mi^esty 
willed  to  get  rid  of  him?" 

:  .After  this  the  oourtmig^t  ex{^n  itself  farther,  and 
fiosoiss  him  without  danger.:  The  elections  threatened  him- 
ffoooi  hatred  to  hiftname,i^e  royalists  blushed  for  having  nud^^ 
use  of  jhkn  for  a  day.  The  £ing  felt  humbled,  the  xourt  was- 
imgrateful,  ti^e  ministens  were  jealous,  M.  de  Talleyrand  happy 
at  csasting  an  okd  rival  upon  the  waves,  the  republicans  i«. 
different,  the  Bonapartists  implacable.  The  soil  itself  seemed 
^last  to  crumble  under  him.  The  maa  who  had  piotqiibed 
to  please  others,  was  pnoscribed  himself  a  few  days  after,  by 
IJKOse  to  whom.be  had  sacrificed  his  accomplices.  He  was 
about  to  meet  them  as  a  living  reniorse  upon  a  foreign  soiL 

. !  i  I         ,'.'■-  •         .  •  .•  »         -       •  '       - 

:  This  prosi»iptaon  was  however  adorned  with  the  appeanmoer 
dj9i  foreignnuiMion^    Fmutbibyfho  had  refused  the  embassy  t^' 
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the  United  States,  not  to  place  too  great  a  distance  between  his 
eule  and  a  return  to  greatness,  which  he  did  not  cease  to  hope 
for.  accepted  the  title  of  minister  at  the  little  court  6i  Saxonj. 
The  King  thus  gave  a  colouring  to  his  ingratitude,  Fouchife  to 
his  impotence.  His  fortune  opened  the  whole  world  to  him, 
and  he  could  retire  independent  anywhere.  But  this  exile 
required  the  shadow  of  a  court,  of  importance,  and  of  pablio 
affairs.  He  was  so  completely  abandoned  and  so  threatened 
in  France,  the  day  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  all-powerfoi  there, 
that  he  made  his  preparations  for  departure  in  silence,  and 
travelled  througH  France  under  a  false  name,  and  in  disgoisd, 
to  evade  the  insults  of  some,  the  vengeance  of  others,  the 
disdain  of  all. 

A  few  months  after  his  arrival  at  Dresden  he  was  zeoalled, 
and  interdicted  from  returning  to  France.  He  was  exiled  to 
Austria,  and  lived  at  Lintz,  consoled  by  the  tenderness  and 
virtues  of  his  young  wife.  He  frequently  solioited  from  M. 
Decazes,  and  from  Prince  Mettemich  an  esile  somewhat  nearer 
to  France,  or  a  residence  in  a  capital,  such  as  Vienna.  We 
have  before  us  his  correspondence  during  these  years  of  dis- 
tant solitude ;  they  sometimes  breathe  resignation,  and  Bome- 
times  indignation  against  fate  and  the  insults  ci  his  enemiea. 

''  We  are  in  a  rich  and  beautifal  country,  and  in  a  hand- 
some town,*'  said  he,  "  but  without  resources  of  sooiety  and 
information.  Throughout  the  A  ustiian  dominions  Vienna  ahme 
possesses  any  intelligence,  but  that  is  the  residence  of  the  son 
of  Napoleon.  Would  it  be  inconvenient  to  place  me  in 
Bavaria,  in  Belgium,  or  in  England  ?  It  is  very  certain  that 
I  should  give  no  assistance  to  the  parties  which  divide  joo. 
In  approaching  France  I  should  sometimes  have  the  adTantaga 
of  seeing  my  friends.  I  have  signed  the  ordinance  of  proacrip- 
tion ;  it  was — and  it  was  considered  at  that  time  to  be^ — the  eoljf 
means  of  saving  the  party  which  accuses  me  now.  It  rsmoved 
it  from  the  fury  oif  the  royalists,  and  sheltered  it  in  exile.  I 
do  not  wish  that  parties  should  be  crushed  in  France ;  bat  I 
form  ardent  wishes  that  they  may  be  restrained.  Let  the 
zevolutionalists  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  oppoaitioii ;  let  not 
the  King  lie  separated  from  the  nation,  by  making  it  look 
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iam.  as  an  adversary.  You  are  too  much  on  your  guard 
against  the  ultra  royalists,  but  not  enough  against  the  other 
|Hirty.  Read  the  history  of  Poland  again ;  you  are  threatened 
irith  ^be  same  fate,  if  you  do  not  master  your  passi<ms.  I  am 
reading  a  history  of  the  campaign  of  1816,  by  General  Gour- 
gaud.  I  am  not  astonished  at  the  language  his  master  .makes 
1186^  of  with  reference  to  me :  it  is  convenient  for  Napoleon  to 
jezcuse  all  lus  follies  by  maintaining  that  he  has  been  betrayed. 
aNo,  there  were  no  traitors  but  his  flatterers." 
,  Foach^  died  during  his  exiler  insulted,  or  forgotten  by  all 
parties,  incapable  of  repose,  exhausted  by  idleness  and  in- 
activity, not  satiiU^  with  enacting  a  part,  seeking  to  repel  the 
edio,  s<mietimes  true,  sometimes  calumnious,  of  his  life,  which 
pursued  him  in  his  retreat:  a  man  of  storuMS^  who,  like  the 
bird  of  the  sea,  could  not  live  on  a  peaceful  shore. 

XI.       - 

He  left  behind  him  an  ambiguous  memory,  but  great  as 
the  varied  part  he  had  played  in  the  events  of  his  country. 

:  Possessing  the  genius  more  of  an  embroiler  than  an  evil«doer, 
but  still  the  genius  of  intrigue,  pursuing  his  course  through 
suchVariedrevoluticHis;  a  terrorist  in  attitude  and  language, 

^more  than  in  heart  and  hand,  under  the  convention ;  suspected 
hj  Robespierre,  threatened  some  days  before  the  triumph  of 
moderation,  one  of  the  first  to  disown  the  revolution  when  it 

.  was  declining,  and  offering  himself  to  Bonaparte  as  a  neces- 

'  sary  negociator  between  him  and  Jacobinism ;  availing  himself 
of  his  power  under  the  empire  to  make  friends  by  indulgence 

'  botb  of  royalists  and  republicans,  seeking  to  moderate  the 
despotism  of  Napoleon,  to  prolong  it  for  his  own  profit,  aban- 
doning him  when  he  decliiled  to  obtain  pardon  from  the  Bour- 
bons, dismissing  them  with  one  hand,  and  bringing  them  back 
with  the  other,  after  the  return  from  the  Isle  of  Elba,  with  a 

;  boldness  and  a  duplicity  which  perhaps  were  never  equalled ; 
not  betraying  Napoleon,  but  allowing  him  to  be  betrayed  by 
his  genius  and  by  events ;  preparing  himself  to  dismiss  him 
imm  the  scene  and  to  pre^'ent  him  from  a  third  time  setting 
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Fiance  in  a  flame,  ruling  at  that  moment  by  fais  interfeutuil 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  complicated  tiansitiixas  in  liistdrf; 
saving  his  coimtiy  from  great  calamities,  Europe  from  .riTm 
of  blood,  and  perhaps  France  from  dismebibeirmeiit ;  tiiimipl^ 
ing  for  two  days,  and  forcing  the  court  of  the  BoiuiMm-  to 
implore  the  assisting  hand  of  a  regieide;  ft  dcqpe  wbseqaentfy 
to  his  own  cleverness,  and  engulfed  in  histnamphrhjrthe  ngB 
of  the  royalists  whom  he  had  served.  Such  ftts^  FooiofaA.  Jf 
something  sinister  had  not  attached  itself  to  his  nniie#  wiih 
the  votes  of  the  blood  of  the  conventioii,  his  would  be  one  of 
the  great  parts,  by  turns  serious  and  comic,  which  the  etatie- 
man  would  study  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  if  he  had  ftr 
his  object  success  and  not  principles.  A  censnnnniite .  ador 
under  the  two  aspects  of  the  man  of  boldness  and  the  numi^f 
stratagem ;  he  wanted  nothing  in  abililyj  little  in-  good  eeoai, 
everything  in  virtue.  This  is  his  definition,  but  it  is  also  his 
sentence.  He  will  be  always  looked  upon,  sometimes  admired* 
never  esteemed. 

XII.  ;  ■ 

•  ^  s  mam 

t 

We  will  now  return  to  the  day  after  fais  fiU.  The  -Siig 
was  only  half  delivered  by  Fouchi's  disgrace.  M«  de  Tattej- 
rand,  and  the  rest  of  the  ministiy,  still  remained,  and  peraiatad 
in  facing  the  Chamber,  thinking  it  would  be  appeased  tagr  the 
sacriflce  of  the  minister  of  police.  Bat  M.  de  Talleynoiid 
weighed  perhaps  more  heavily  upon  the  King  than  "EooAk 
himself.  The  King  in  Fouch6  only  hated  the  risvohitioidBti 
but  in  M.  de  Talleyrand  he  hated  the  patron.  The  pnde  tf 
the  man  of  high  birth,  and  the  superiority  of  the  man  of  nndar- 
standing,  consummate  in  public  affairs,  were  apparent  in  the 
tone  and  attitude  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  before  the-  King. 
Though  pliant  with  the  powerful,  this  minister  had  too  livalja 
recollection  of  his  name,  of  his  dignities  of  the  Em{nie,  of  hfa 
favour  with  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  of  his  repatation  aa  a 
statesman,  in  the  King's  presence.  He  looked  upon  iMs 
prince  as  a  foreign  guest  of  the  nation,  new  to  affietira  of  the  stale, 
passive  in  his  own  Council,  whom  he  had  led  by  the  hand  mto 
the  palace,  to  whom  he  was  doing  the  honours  of  Fraiieey  aMl 
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Irho  c^iild  not  without  him  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
manners,  the  afiairs  and  the  men  of  the  new  age. 

Louis  XVIII.  had  submitted  for  some  time  to  this  politi- 
cal Bttboidination  in  afiairs»  from  the  necessity  which  had  im- 
posed M.  de  Talleyrand  upon  him ;  but  his  dignity  and  under- 
•tanding  felt  itself  wounded.    He  had  confided  to  M.  Deca;;e8 
the  discontent  he  felt  with,  his  mipistry,  the  wish  he  had  to 
sobsttitute  another,  and  the  preliminaiy  and  confidential  nego- 
dations,  the  necessaxy  preludes  to  this  change  of  administra- 
taon^     His  eonferenoes  with  M.  Lain6,  and  with  other  members 
of  the  Chamber  who  had  arrived  in  Paris,  the  slow  and  unsuc- 
eessful  natoDe  of  the  negoeiations  with  the  allied  powers  for  a 
general  peace,  the  murmurs  of  the.  court  of  the  Count  d'Artois' 
agamst  tiiis  ministry,  which  it  called  at  once  idle,  proud,  and 
unfortunate,  had  secretly  decided  the  King.     But  an  opporr 
tunity  and  a  pretext  were  wanting  to  break  with  becomiug 
decency  the  connection  with  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
which  had,  been  formed  from  necessity.     M.  de  Talleyrand 
intoxicated  by  two  years  of  importance,  and  thinking  himseh 
inviolable,' had  the  imprudence  to  ofifer  to  the  King  himself  the 
hour  and  the  manner  <^  his  own  disgrace. 

XIU. 

The  royalist  journals,  and  the  saloons  of  the  aristocracy,  in- 
dted  by  the  impassioned  moYomentof  public  opinion  which  had 
been  evinced  in  the  elections,  were  incessantly  threatening  the 
tjninister  with  the  anger  of  the  chambers  for  the  cowardly,  or 
culpable  lenity  he  was  showing  to  the  revolution  and  the  revor 
lutionists.  These  rumours,  the  prelude  of  sharp  struggles  with 
the  chambers,  alarmed  M.  de  Talleyrand.  He  did  not  feel 
himself  strong  enough  to  quell  an  assembly  by  his  eloquence ; 
he  wished  therefore,  to  intimidate  it  by  the  authority  of  the  King. 
It  was  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  compromise  the  King  in 
the  cause  of  the  ministers,  and  to  establish  between  them  and 
him  an  apparent  joint  responsibility,  capable  of  imposing  upon 
the  royaUsts. 

M  de  Talleyrand  imparted  this  plain  to  his  colleagues,  and 
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easily  drew  these  weak  and  frivolous  men  into  this  giddy  act  of 
audacity.  He  called  upon  the  King  in  full  council,  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  rumours  which  were  afloat  of  his  estrangement  from 
his  ministry,  by  granting  to  himself  and  his  colleagiiee  sokna 
striking  proof  to  the  contrary,  which  would  disooonge  the 
budding  opposition  in  the  chambers,  and  impoee  sUence  upon 
the  cabal  of  the  Count  d'Artois  in  the  palace.  He  even  went 
so  far,  it  is  said,  as  to  hint  to  the  King  the  retirement  of  the 
Count  d'Artois  from  Paris,  as  a  government  necessity,  which 
would  remove  a  centre  and  a  support  from  the  opposeis  of  fab 
policy.  He  added  that  if  the  King  did  not  e^bit  for  his 
ministry,  the  firmest  and  most  personal  adhesion,  the  nnnisten, 
weakened  in  public  opinion,  would  not  consider  themselves  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  chambers,  and  that  they  would  oonseqnendif 
be  obliged  to  retire. 

XTV. 

• 

In  speaking  thus  boldly,  M.  de  Talleyrand  did  not  doabC 
that  the  King,  constrained  by  the  necessity  of  confiniring  Us 
confidence  to  the  man  who  was  at  that  moment  treating  for  his 
kingdom  with  the  allied  powers,  and  for  his  popularity  with  the 
revolutionary  party,  would  yield  to  his  demand,  and  |^ve 
renewed  vigour  to  royal  authority  in  his  hands.  But  like 
Fouche,  M.  de  Talleyrand  could  no  longer  read  the  hearts  of 
Kings,  or  of  nations  ;  he  still  assumed  the  position  of  an  essen- 
tial man,  though  he  had  no  longer  any  foundation  either  in 
events,  or  in  public  opinion.  The  King  whom  he  had  ruled,  . 
now  ruled  him  in  turn,  with  all  the  loftiness  of  the  throne  above 
the  revolution. 

The  King  felt  his  strength,  and  he  looked  upon  the  cup- 
cumstance  as  a  relief  to  his  embarrassment  in  dismissing  his 
ministers.  After  having  listened  with  an  appearance  of  im- 
passibility while  ruminating  on  the  language,  so  respeetfiiDy 
insolent,  of  M.  de  Talleyrand : 

"  It  is  their  resignation,  then,"  he  said,  with  the  accent  ef 
an  offended  man,  **  that  my  ministers  have  given  me  !  ^efj 
well !     t  shall  nominate  others."    Then  with  a  motion  of  the 
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bead,  without  waiting  for  replies,  penitence,  or  explanation,  be 
dismtased  them.  "  You  maj  remain  in  France,"  said  the  King 
to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  as  if  desirous  of  reminding  his  minister 
of  the  exile  imposed  upon  Foucb6,  and  of  the  banishments  far 
from  the  court  to  which  the  ancient  monarchy  condemned  its 
too  powerful  ministers.  '*  I  hope,"  replied  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
with  a  degree  of  hardy  bitterness,  which  he  would  not  have 
▼atitured,  under  similar  circumstances,  before  Napoleon  when 
irritated,  "  1  hope  I  have  occasion  for  nothing  more  than  the 
justice  of  the  King,  to  live  without  apprehension  in  my  country." 
He  then  retired. 

**  The  King  has  made  fools  of  us,"  he  said  to  his  colleagues 
on  going  out  of  the  royal  cabinet,  astonished  at  his  baffled 
stratagem.  He  had  seen,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  miyesty  to 
take  him  at  his  word,  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  he  had  re- 
cognised in  his  words,  the  accent  of  the  master  and  not  of  the 
proteg^.  Subduing  his  anger,  however,  to  his  interest,  and 
wishing  to  keep  open  for  the  future  the  doors  of  a  palace,  the  in- 
coostaneies  of  which  he  well  knew,  he  solicited,  at  first  as  a  repa- 
yiatioii,  and  afterwards  as  a  favour,  the  place  of  grand  chamber* 
kdn,  with  a  salaiy  of  100,000  francs;  a  fieivour  which  waa 
gnnted  m<Nre  to  the  circumstances  than  to  the  man;  for  thou^ 
the  court  still  tolerated,  it  no  longer  feared  him. 


XV. 

The  ministry  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  of  1815  had  been 
paasive,  powerless,  and  unfortunate.  This  statesman,  whose 
principal  talent  was  to  let  everything  be  done  by  the  natural 
course  of  human  a£&iir6,  taking  to  himself  the  merit  when  this 
occult  power  had  served  him  well,  had  been  badly  served  on 
this  occasion  by  circumstances,  and  he  had  been  unable  either  to 
correct  or  to  combat  them.  A  nullity  at  home,  and  played  with 
by  Russia  and  Prussia  abroad,  not  able  to  treat  on  acceptable 
eonditions  with  the  allied  powers,  to  direct  the  elections  which 
had  passed  like  a  returning  tide  over  his  head,  to  rule  the 
eourt,  to  face  the  deputies,  or  to  shield  from  the  indignation 
of  the  countrv,  the.  remains  of  the  revolntionary  party  com 

3  0 
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promised  in  the  hundred  days,  he  disappeared  ^thoat  lett^mg 
a  trace,  unregretted  by  all  parties.  He  had  only  obtunad  ona 
success/ and  that  was  a  scandal.  In  persuading  the  King  to 
take  Fouch^  into  his  council,  he  had  dishonoordd  the  monaicfaf 
which  he  pretended  to  servef.  Frotn  tlm  day  his  politioal  life 
declined,  in  spite  of  all  the  manoeuvres  which  he  did  not  ooiW 
to  employ,  to  regain  a  popularity  which  he  had  himaelf  jnttfy 
diminished  by  his  incapacity  in  these  great  conjonolaTeBrf  -  •  Koir 
did  he  regain  it  in  1 880,  and  he  only  raised  his  name  tlien  tjf 
unworthily  disavowing  the  principle  of  the  heredituy  ii§^  o( 
thrones,  which  in  1814  he  had  made  the  dogma  of  the  wuomk^ 
chists ;  and  by  becoming  the  aooomplioe  of  the  orertifaroir  of 
that  principle  with  the  house  of  Orleans,  the  last  refc^  <tf  att 
his  projects  of  ambition. 

XVI. 

The  King,  who  had  conversed  with  M.  Deoazes  ibiBot  tlill 
Duke  of  Eichelieu,  directed  his  favourite  to  see  him,  and  tooflte 
him  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  ministers.  IndelMiidsat 
of  the  general  and  merited  esteem  which  directed  tlie  Sng^ 
thoughts  towards  this  nobleman,  and  the  prestige  of  his  BMIi 
itself,  which  seemed  to  connect  his  cabinet  with  the  mommy  ii 
one  of  those  statesmen  to  whom  the  Bourbon  family  owed  the 
terror  and  boundless  power  of  the  monarchy,  the  King  had  a 
very  just  and  a  very  able  instinct  in  placing  his  government 
under  the  auspices  of  so.  great  a  name.  The  fimponr  of 
Russia  had  been  alieneated  from  M;  de  Talle3rxaod  at  the  Oeor 
gross  of  Vienna,  the  year  before,  by  the  ill-concealed  maaonvni 
of  that  diplomatist,  who  had  concluded  a  secret  alliance  idtli 
Austria,  to  the  exclusion  and  against  the  interests  of  RnwMi 
In  thus  acting,  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  followed  the  mean  and 
cowardly  policy  of  Cardinal  Bemis,  under  Louis  XV.  in 
forming  this  alliance,  France  only  restrained  herself.  Bf  .tkjA 
secret  resentment  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  ooneemd 
at  this  duplicity  and  ingratitude  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tnilerifliy 
which  owed  everything,  even  the  throne,  to  him,  he  was  late 
disposed  to  have  towards  a  ministry  directed  by  M.  -de  IMle^ 
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nmd  tbaa  tomrds  any  other,  that  complaisance  and  generosity 
which  the  King  had  solicited  from  him  to  soften  the  conditions 
of  the  conquerors.  The  exactions  against  France  might  he  the 
peifional  vengeance  of  that  sovereign  again9t  M.  de  Talleyrand ; 
but  a  minister  who  should  guarantee  to'  BUssia  the  fidelity  and 
friendiship  of  the  government  of  the  Bourbohs,  would,  perhaps, 
obtain  from  the  Emperor  Alei^ander^  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  an 
aUeviation  of  the  rigours  of  fate.  M.  de  Richelieu  seemed  to 
to  destined  by  his  life  for  this  appeal  to  the  heart  of  Alexander^ 
fie  was  one  of  those  men  predestined  by  birth,  by  name,  by 
nature,  and  even  by  the  chances  of  their  existence,  to  throw 
themselves  as  mediators  between  conflicting  events,  and  to  sa^^e 
tiieir  country  when  everything  seems  to  coniljore  ior  its 
dsstruction. 

XVII. 

Artiiand,  Duke  of  Bichelieu,  grand-nephew,  by  the  female 
line,  of  the  cardinal,  was  the  grandson  of  Miurshal  Richelieu, 
^  French  Aldbiades.  ■  We  must  omit  from  this  illustrious 
'genealogy  the  Duke  de  Fronsac,  his  father,  the  eclipse  of  <me 
IfenMution  in  a  great  race.  The  genius  of  government,  the 
igenius  of  war,  and  the  genius  of  the  court  seem  thus  to  have 
'toen  concentrated  in  this  name. 

The  Dnke  of  Richelieu  was  at  this  time  forty-nin6  years  of 
«g8.  When  young  and  impatient  for  glory,,  like  Laf^ette, 
bkbre  1789,  he  had  gone  to  seek  in  the  struggle  bet'veen  the 
"Tttfi^  and  Russians  at  that  period  opportunities  and  lessons  in 
'^tna  under  the  enterprising  General  Suwarrow.  He  had  be^ 
Detisarked  by  that  hero  at  the  famova  assauk  Of  Ismail^  the 
SttragOBsa  of  Turkey.  He  had  hastened  from  the  ^ntiers  of 
cQie  Ottoman  empire  to  the  army  of  Conde,  to  ofi^  his  larm 
and  his  blood  in  defence  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  the  throne, 
those' two-fold  duties  of  his  race.  After  the  dissolution  of  this 
brave  army,  which  was  repsdiated  at  once  by  France  and  by 
the  Ibrdgn  powers,  he  :had  followed  his  causa  in  England, 
-where  it  still  had  hopesr  and  defenders;  He  had  there  com- 
manded, up  to  1794,  one  of  those  emigrant  corps  which  England 
hnHd  in  pay  as  auxiliarieiin  civil  war,  when  the  joontinent  should 
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be  open  to  the  inactiye  princes  of  the  house  of  Boorhen.  This 
inglorious  idleness  weighed  upon  the  active  and  nohle  sool  ot 
the  Duke  of  Bichelieu.  Civil  war  was  repugnant  to  his  pabi- 
otism :  he  had  therefore  returned  to  Russia  to  ofiler  his  servieet 
to  the  emperor  Paul  !•  Well  received  at  first,  and  8nfaM» 
quently  disgraced  hy  one  of  the  caprices  of  this  prinoe,  !*li^ 
had  a  generous  heart  hut  a  ^suspicions  mind,  he  liad  bMa 
recalled  hj  the  emperor  Alexander,  immediately  on  hw  m^ 
cession  to  the  throue.  Conformity  of  age  and  ohanusl^r  htA 
connected  the  young  emperor  and  the  illustrious  refbgM  »ft 
friendship  more  intimate  and  more  ^olid  than  the  ordiaMif 
favour  of  courts.  But  Russia  heing  at  peace,  a  wish  to  smUi 
country  again,  and  the  solicitations  of  Napolpon,  who  jm 
seeking  out  illustrious  names,  to  surround  himself  witli  Ofi^ 
fascination,  had  recalled  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  for  a  mouMot ' 
to  Paris.  Though  respectful  towards  the  First  Console  he  did 
not  condescend  to  disavow,  in  order  to  attach  himself  to  his 
fortune,  the  traditions  of  his  house,  and  the  attachments  of  his 
youth.  An  explosion  of  these  sentiments  in  his  Isngnsgs 
having  occasioned  his  exile,  his  remembrances  recalled  him  to 
Russia,  where  the  friendship  of  the  Czar  awaited  him.  Aln- 
ander,  who  was  then  employed  in  peopling,  civilising,  buildivg 
upon,  and  arming  that  fine  portion  of  his  vast  empire  idiiob  is 
bathed  by  the  Black  8ea,  had  made  him  govemor-genenl  of 
the  whole  of  New  Russia.  He  had  created,  constroded,  sod 
aggrandized  Odessa,  the  territorial  and  maritime  capital  ot  Ab 
Crimea.  He  had  planned,  in  ten  years  of  wise  and  prospsnos 
administration,  an  empire  between  the  Dneister  and  tko 
Caucasus.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  scatter 
around,  and  to  second  the  spontaneous  growth  of  people, 
raerce,  and  navigation.  He  had  understood  nature,  and: 
assisted  him.  His  name,  like  that  of  an  ancient  foander  ot 
colony,  a  disseminator  of  races,  magnified  bj  ^iia^^niw^ 
favoured  by  circumstances,  was  consecrated  in  the  £aat» 
renowned  in  the  West.  The  continental  war  had  bioiudift 
back  into  the  camp,  into  the  councils,  and  into  the  intimscj  if 
Alexander. 

We  have  seen  him  in  1814,  and  during  the  hondred  dtf^ 
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following  or  representmg  his  sovereign  and  his  friend  in  Paris, 
at  Vienna,  and  at  Ghent.  The  subject  at  once  of  two  princes, 
Loois  XVIII.  and  Alexander,  he  was  the  link  that  sought  to 
connect  them  together,  for  the  advantage  of  both.  His  cha- 
fwsUnr  and  reputation  inspired  the  King  and  the  French  prince^ 
with  a  serious  respect  for  him.  The  armies  and  foreign  diplo- 
matiststsonsidered  him  as  one  of  those  men  without  reproach,  who 
thine  less  by  their  splendour  than  their  purity.  The  French 
mobility  cited  him  with  pride,  the  army  and  the  people  with 
fltCeem.  A  stoinger,  from  his  long  absence  from  France,  to  all 
the  enmity,  all  the  feiults,  and  all  the  ambition  of  parties,  he 
pweonted  to  all  that  aspect  of  neutrality  in  passions,  and  im* 
firdality  in  thoughts,  which  is  tiie  happy  condition  of  men 
who  have  been  long  absent  from  their  native  country,  and  who 
xetum  to  it  as  arbitrators,  beyond  the  reproaches  and  weariness 
engendered  by  revolutionary  times. 

This  moral  character  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  was  still 
farther  enhanced  by  all  that  external  grace  and  nobility  which 
combine  the  lofty  virtues  with  the  highest  popularity  in  a  man 
of  conspicuous  station.  His  countenance  bespoke  his  name. 
His  forehead  was  high,  his  eyes  limpid,  his  nose  aquiline,  his 
lips  disclosed.  The  Grecian,  oval  of  his  feature?  recalled  the 
beauty  of  his  grand£eUher  in  his  youth ;  but  his  expression  had 
neither  the  same  volatility,  boldness,  or  vanity.  I^  was  per- 
eeptible  that  a  sad  and  serious  revolution  had  passed  over  the 
natural  splendour  of  the  race,  and  impressed  upon  it  reflectioxi, 
maturity,  and  the  virtues  of  long  adversity.  The  prevailing 
character  of  his  countenance,  as  of  his  soul,  was  modesty.  He 
was  a  man  whom  it  was  always  necessary  to  con^^nce  of  his 
own  sufficiency,  and  who  could  not  be  induced  to  accept  an 
honour  except  by  proving  to  him  that  it  was  also  a  duty. 

He  was  adored  by  his  family.  Two  sisters  whom  he  had 
left  in  France,  and  who  resided  in  Paris,  lived  only  in  his 
memory  and  his  affection.  These  were  the  Countess  of 
Jmnflhac,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Mcmtoalm.  The  latter, 
connected  by  feeling  and  intellect  with  the  literary,  aristocratic, 
and  political  dlite  of  Paris,  had  a  saloon  open  to  all  the  talent 
and  celebrities  of  the  day.    A  graceful  and  emin^t  womuih 
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whoee  mind  atid  coantenance  recalled  her  brother,  "who  ooidd 
only  be  won  bj  yirtnes^  and  who  herself  only  captivated  bj 
dignity  of  ^mind  and  nobleness  of  heart  Her  honae  formed 
the  circle  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu's  friends;  and  it  oompriaed 
the  court,  the  parliament,  the  ann^,  the  city,  and  the  diplo* 
macy  of  Europe*  There  was  no  intrignii^g  there ;  bat  M 
nourished,  in  Mendly  intercourse,  the  loftiest  thoughts  for  the 
reconciliation  of  parties,  and  the  independence  and  dignity  of 
France.  M.  Lain6  was  its  modest  and-  patnotio  oiado.  A 
oonformity  of  nature  and  love  of  good,  had  instinctively  al^ 
traoted  tcvgether  these  two  men,  who  only  knaw  each  other 
by  name:  M.  Lain6  represented  the  virtue  of  citisenriii^ 
M.  de  Richelieu  the  patriotism  of  the  nobility.  Their  .imiMi 
combined  them  both. 


XVIII 


,»>*- 


Great  efforts  were  necessary  to  vanquish  the  modesty  cf^ 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  and  to  induce  him  to  accept,  nadsE  aoflh 
desperate  circumstances,  a  government  which  had  eladed  ths 
most  consummate  hands.  M.  Decades,  M«  Lain^.  the  Xajg^ 
the  Emperor  Alexander  himself  had  nraoh  di£Sculty  in  timnqkf 
ing  over  his  timidity.  Patriotism  alone  subdued  h&m^  ItraH 
demonstrated  to  him  that  he  alone  could  prevent  tho  djammi^ 
berment  of  France,  by  obtaining  £rom  the  finendsfaip  of  :Ao 
Emperc^  Alexander  that  which  no  one  but  himself  could  hops 
to  fuscomplish  after  the  failure  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  The  Um 
and  supplications  of  his  sisters  at  length  softened  his : 
He  consented  to  quit  the  high  and  tranquil  favour  of  a-.i 
reign,  his  friend,  to  throw  himself  into  the  difficulties,  tii0  dim^ 
ters,  the  intrigues,  and  the  storms  of  opinion  of  those  intennl 
and  external  parties  who  were  contending  for  his  ooontij. 

The  ministry  was  thus  composed : — ^the  Duke  of  BidieliM 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  president  of  IJm  coBnoi^c 
M.  Corvette,  an  able  Genoese  financier,  as  bold  as  Law.  hut 
more  prudent,  was  the  finance  minister ;  M.  de  Vaablaao.  new 
to  public  affidrs,  though  an  old  member  of  the.  tovohttioiiaiy 
assemblies,  was  minister  of  the  interior*-tbip  Ms  -th^pldjgp 
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ffiren  in  the  administration  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  whose  con& 
46nce  he  had  won  at  Ghent;  Clarke;  Duke  de  Feltres,  minister 
jof  war ;  Barhe-Marbois,  a  man  of  mixed  politics,  whose  years 
«6rte6ponded  with  the  events  of  both  centuries,  minister  of 
lUBtice;  M.  Dubouchage,  an  old  naval  officer,  a  gentleman  of 
«ieient  race  from  Dauphiny,  minister  of  marine.  The  King 
had  reserved  for  his  negociator  and  personal  confidant  JVL  De- 
eases,  the  ministry  which  a|^ared  to  him  at  such  a  moment 
to  eonstitclte  the  entire  government,  the  ministiy  of  po^Lice,  the 
•Indy  and  the  govemm^it  of  public  opinion.  , 

XIX. 

'The  minist^  was  scarcely  constituted  when  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu,  acting  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander,  not  any  Icmger 
<hj  diplomatic  notes,  but  by  his  heart  and  his  generosity, 
4d)tained  from  that  sovereign  the  decisive  interventi<Hi  whiOh 
lie  Bolicited  to  reduce  to  silence  the  obstinate  exactions  of 
-teoondary  and  hostile  powers.  England,  which  had  been  well 
^posed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  good  sense  saw  no 
repose  hut  in  the  Bourbons,  and  no  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons 
poMihle  but  with  the  integrity  and  independence  of  their  kitig- 
dom,  seconded  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  the  confereni^eflk 
The  conditions  of  the  treaty,  unfortunately  agreed,  to  l}ey:Qad 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  by  the  pliancy  of  M.  de  ;TaIleyciUDd> 
and  the  impatience  of  the  court  for  the  throne  at.  any  price, 
ware,  however,  modified  within  limits  which,  a  statesman.mightb 
with^t  heing  satisfied,  submit  to^  M.;de  Richelieu^. in  den- 
pair  at  not  being  able  to  obtain  more  advantageous  conditioni* 
still  considered  them  too  unfiavourable,  and  obstinately  refiMwd 
to  sign  them.  The  King  who  saw  the  Chambers,  then  about 
to  open,  disposed  to  call  him  to  account  for  his  sterile  interv«i- 
tion  for  the  pacification  of  the  country,  and  who  saw  on  the 
other  side  Anetria,:. Prussia^  Holland,  and  tiie  powexs  ci  the 
Rhine,  crushing  his  people  under  the  devastatkms  of  800,000 
men,  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Eiehelieu,  one  night,  by  M.  Deeazes» 
and  hedewing  the  hand  of  his  prime-minister  with  tears,  im- 
^^ored  him  for  the  sacrificefvhidi  is  dearest  to  a  man  ef^ihonottr 
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that  of  his  name.  The  Duke  of  Eichelieu  went  away,  moved 
and  vanquished  by  this  conference  with  his  unhi^ipy  maatar, 
and  signed  the  treaty.  We  find  in  a  few  lines  written  bj  him 
a  moment  after  to  his  sister,  Madame  de  Montealnit  to  bo 
communicated  to  M.  Lain^  and  his  friends,  the  ciy  of  aonwir 
that  bursts  from  the  heart  of  an  honest  man  when  foroed  ta 
humble  his  country  through  a  jpirit  of  patriotism. 

"  All  is  finished !  I  have  put  my  name,  more  dead  tbaa 
alive,  to  this  fatal  treaty.  1  had  sworn  not  to  do  it,  I  aauL  aa 
to  the  King ;  but  this  unhappy  prince  with  tears  ooqji 
not  to  abandon  him.  I  could,  therefore,  no  longer 
I  have  a  conviction,  however,  that  nobody  could  have  obtained 
so  much.  Expiring  imder  the  presence  of  calamities  which 
overwhelm  her,  France  imperatively  demanded  a  prompt 
deliverance ! " 

The  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  was  ooneot  Thft 
£jng  was  wasting  with  grief  and  shame ;  France  was  oalliiig  at 
any  price  for  a  relief  from  the  invasion  which  war  had  bioiif^ 
upon  its  territory ;  and  if  not  a  cessation,  at  least  soma  ngOh 
larity  in  the  mode  of  retaliation.  Europe  would  not  hate 
granted  to  any  one  but  the  Duke  of  Bichelieu  what  it  bad 
refused  to  Louis  XYIII. ;  he  was  at  this  moment  the  inte^ 
coder  for  his  country.  We  have  seen  the  map  whereon  the 
borders  of  France  were  cut  up,  to  assign  their  fragments  to  the 
respective  powers  who  partitioned  them  amongst  each  other.  ■ 

**  Preserve  this  map,  which  I  re-establish  for  you  alone^*' 
said  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  his  friend :  '*  it  will  be  in  lotan 
times  the  proof  of  your  services  and  of  my  friendship  Ar 
France,  and  the  finest  title  of  nobility  for  your  honae.*'  His 
descendants,  in  fact,  still  preserve  it 


XX. 


This  treaty  left  France  in  possession  of  its  fipontifln  of 
1700,  with  the  exception  of  some  unimportant  portiona  of  ter- 
ritory enclosed  within  other  states,  and  of  Savoy,  a  oonqneat  flf 
the  revolution  which  had  been  respected  by  the  treaty  of  1814 
It  imposed  an  imdemnity  to  Europe  of  700,000,000  of 
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for  the  laat  yrax  comtnenced  by  Napoleon,  an  anned  occupation 
for  fiye  years  of  150,000  men,  the  generalissimo  of  Tvhich  was 
to  be  nominated  by  the  allied  powers,  and  the  fortesses  to  be 
tlelirered  up  to  this  garrison  of  security.  This  occupation 
might  terminate  in  three  years,  if  Europe  considered  France 
sufficiently  pacified  to  offer  it  moral  g^uarantees  of  tranquillity 
The  prisoners  of  war  were  to  be  given  up,  and  the  liquidation  of 
the  700,000,000  indemnity,  was  to  be  effected  day  by  day. 
Besides  this  war  indemnity,  France  recognised  the  principle  of  the 
indemnities  to  be  assigned  after  its  liquidation  to  each  power  for  the 
ravages,  the  requisitions,  or  the  confiscations  that  each  of  these 
states  had  sustained,  during  the  last  wars,  by  the  occupation  of 
the  French  armies.  France  was  further  burthened  with  the 
pay  and  subsistence  of  the  150,000  men  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation, left  by  the  allied  powers  upon  its  territory.  The 
national  penalty  incurred  by  France  for  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba  was,  in  money,  about  1,500,000,000  of  francs;  in 
national  strength,  its  fortresses ;  iti  blood  shed  in  the  field,  60,000 
men ;  and  in  honour,  the  disbanding  of  its  army,  and  a  foreign 
garrison  to  keep  a  close  watch  over  an  empire  in  chains.  This 
is  what  the  last  aspiration  of  Bonaparte  to  the  throne  and  to 
glory  cost  his  country.  Eleven  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
foreign  soldiers  were  at  that  moment  trampling  under  foot  the 
soil  of  France. 

XXI. 

The  allied  powers,  however,  at  the  moment  they  were  thus 
imposing  chains  upon  France,  were  dlso  chaining  the  King  to 
tbe  constitutional  system  which  they  had  imposed  upon  him 
by  their  coimsels  in  1814,  and  which  they  judged  to  be  a  aala- 
tary  necessity  for  the  popularity  of  the  throne  in  France.  A 
strange  spectacle,  well  calculated  to  make  the  statesman  ob- 
serve the  gradual  triumph  of  the  principle  of  liberty  in 
Europe.  Here  was  the  counter-revolution,  armed  and  vietori- 
ous,  itself  imposing  conditions  of  popular  government  on  the 
old  regime ! 

"  The  allied  cabinets,"  said  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
tieaty,  *^find  their  guarantee  in  the  enlightened  prinoiplea* 
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magnanimous  sentiments,  and  personal  yirtasA  of  .tbe.  Kivigb 
His  mcgestf  has  acknowledged  that,  in  a  kingdom, toroifbrm 
quarter  of  arcentuty  by  revolutions^  it  is  not  foroe  alone  ifUA 
can  restore  peace. to  the  mind,  c6nfideiic0  to  the.  hearttVid 
equilibrium  to  the  social  body.  Far  from  thinkipg.  that  tfaa 
l^ng  will  lend  an  ear  to  imprudent  or  impaanoned.  ooqnMdi, 
calculated  to  renew  alarm,  and  to  reanimale*  hiUtred.  ^:  ^1^ 
eions  in  the  country,. the  allied. powen  feel  ziMMimred  by.t||^ 
declaradons  of  his  migesty  in  1814,  and  eapedaU;  sum  1|^ 
return.  They  know  that  tlie  King  wiU  oppose  to.  the  ffliei|jf|i 
of  the  public  weal  his  atta^^ment  to  the  ioonstitatioiial  lain 
promulgated  under  his  auspices,  and  his  Btrongly-dedand 
intention  not  to  preserve  any  portion  of  the  paat»  except  t|he 
good  which  Providence  has  produced  even  from  the .  pnUie 
calamities.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  wishes  formed  hj  .the 
allied  cabinets  for  the  preservation  of  the  eonatitatioDel  ur 
thority  of  the  King  can  be  crowned  with  complete  Buoo^H^ead 
that  France,  re-established  on  its  ancient  basis,  oan  x^nvm 
that  eminent  position  which  belongs  to  it  in  the  EnvofMB 
system." 

XXII. 


On  the  same  day  that  assembled  Europe  signed  ftbia 
pact  with  France,  and  with  the  modem  spirit  of  intnrifuntfap 
of  nations  in  their  own  government,  the  Emperor  Aleiaiider* 
inspired  by  Madame  de  Krudener,  who  had  followed  him  to 
Paris,  signed  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  dream  of  hit 
pious  soul,  and  a  sort  of  social  contract  of  kings.  This  jOO^ 
pact  made  the  great  fraternal  principles  of  Christianity  (jw 
code  of  a  new  right  of  nations  between  princes*  in  antio^Mtioo 
that  those  same  principles  subsequently  promalgated  .ty 
France,  and  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  should  beooma  4)ll 
code  of  nations  towards  each  other.  It  was  the  new  Eunqpean 
right  of  nations  of  which  a  mystical  female  had  ''<'^rff^ 
cated  the  inspiration  to  the  most  powerful  monardi  of  (be 
coalition,  and  of  which  Alexander  was  desirous  of  being  the 
erowned  apostle.  The  allied  powers  signed  it  from  oomplai- 
'Sance  and  flattery  towards  the  chief  of  the  European 
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Eagiand  akme  refased^  out  of  respect  for  the  freedom  of  ereedff, 
Ohristian  or  non-Chrigtian,  whieh  constitateB  the  basis  of  its 
mwik  legislation.  This  treaty,  which  the  prejadiceS'  and  sup^ 
foeitioiisof  the  liberal  par^have  long  looked  upon  asa  pratnal 
pUdge^  ^amongst  kings  for  the  slavery  of  the  people,  iras  in 
fnim^ple  oi^y  an  act  of  fkith  in  Providence,  promtdgated  by  a 
Kratefal  prince  after  the  deliverance  of  the  continent,  and  an 
aet  vWki<^  iras  to  snbsdtnte  in  the  transactions  of  emptres 
morality  and  equity  for  despotism  and  brute  force.  We  pr^ 
lohieir  ft  here*  in  ioemory^  Alexander. 

.■'•■:;•.   ,1    ■        .'     ■  ■■■■.■■ 

'  xxin. 

Ci'. I  ■[■.'"  ■      '  ■     .   ■  ■  " '  ■    -^j 

':    :**In  the  name  of  the  meet  Holy  and  Invisible  Trinity. 

«' Their  majesiies  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of 
i^iuBsia'-^-aad  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  pursuance  of  the  great 
mnta  which  hove  signalised  m  Europe  the  course  of  the  last 
three  years,  ^nd  pnneipaSy  of  the  benefits  which  it  has  j^eased 
divine  Providence,  to  shed  upon  those  states,  the  governments 
of  which  hare  placed  th^r  confidence  in  it  alone — having 
ocqfinred  a  thorough  conviction  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
Uie  proceedings  to  be  adopted  by  the  allied  powers,  in  thdr 
muhud  lotions,  upon  the  sublime  truths  which  are  taught  by 
the  eternal  religion  of  God  the  Saviour,— 

^' Solemnly  declare  that  the  present  act  has  solely  for  it£( 
object  to  manifest  in  the  lace  of  the  universe  their  unslmken 
determination  to  take  for  their  rule  of  conduct,  whether  in  the 
administration  of  thdr  respective  states,  or  in  their  political 
relations  idl^  any  other  government,  only  the  precepts  of  this 
holy  religion, — precepts  of  justice,  of  charity  and  peace,  which; 
fiir  from  being  solely  applicable  to  private  life,  ought,  on  the 
contary  to  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  resolutions  of  princes,- 
and  to  guide  all  their  proceedings,  as  being  the  sole  means^of 
consolidating  human  institutions,  and  helping  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.         ■  ^ 

"In  consequence  whereof,  their  Majesties  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles : — 

"1.  In  conformity  with  the  words  of  scripture  which  order 
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all  men  to  regard  each  other  as  brothren,  the  three  contiaet> 
ing  monarchs  will  continue  united  by  the  ties  of  a  true  and 
indissoluble  fraternity;  considering  themselves  as  fellow 
countrymen,  they  will  lend  to  each  other  on  all  oocaai«M» 
and  in  all  places,  assistance,  aid,  and  suocoor ;  looking  npoa 
themselves,  with  reference  to  their  subjects  and  armiea*  at 
fathers  of  families,  they  will  conduct  them  in  the  aame  ^irit 
of  fraternity  with  which  they  are  animated  to  protect  nligkm 
peace  and  justice.  - 

"  2.  Consequently,  the  only  principle  of  action,  wbethflr 
between  the  said  governments,  or  between  their  salgects,  shall 
be  that  of  reciprocally  rendering  each  other  assistance;  of 
eviucing  to  each  other,  by  an  unalterable  benevolence  the 
mutual  affection  with  which  they  ought  to  be  animatod;  of 
only  considering  themselves  as  members  of  one  and  the  same 
christian  nation;  the  three  allied  princes  only  regaidiiig 
themselves  as  delegates  of  Providence,  to  govern  thieehnBolMa 
of  the  same  fEimily,  viz.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Boaaiat  thni 
acknowledging  that  the  Christian  nation,  of  whidi  thegr  and 
their  people  form  a  part,  has  really  no  other  sorereign  tim 
Him  to  whom  alone  belongs  the  rightful  power*  becanaa  ia 
Him  alone  are  found  all  the  treasures  of  love,  of  knowleJIga 
and  of  wisdom  infinite,  that  is  to  say  God,  our  ditiaa  Svrioar 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  the  Most  High,  the  Woid  ^  lUk 
Their  Majesties  consequently  recommend,  with  the  moat  tender 
solicitude,  to  their  people,  as  the  only  means  of  eqioyiug  tbat 
peace  which  springs  from  a  good  conscience,  and  iidiich  aloaa 
is  durable,  to  fortify  themselves  more  and  more  every  d^r  ia 
the  principles  and  exercise  of  the  duties  which  the  difine 
Saviour  has  taught  mankind. 

**  3.  All  those  powers  who  will  solemnly  avow  the  aacied 
principles  which  have  dictated  the  present  act,  and  wiU 
acknowledge  how  important  it  is  to  the  happiness  of  national 
too  long  agitated,  that  these  truths  should  henceforth 
upon  human  destinies  all  the  influence  which  belongs  to 
will  bo  received  with  as  much  eagerness  as  affsction  into 
holy  alliance.*' 
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XXIV. 

The  King  only  awaited  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
pacification  to  open  the  aession  of  the  Chambers.  He  re- 
appeared on  the  80th  November  before  them,  being  receiyed 
on  his  passage,  and  in  the  assembly,  with  frantic  acclamations, 
irtkih.  aiigured  less  of  love  for  his  person  than  hatred  against 
his  enemies.  It  was  revenge  for  the  military  acclamationa. 
which  had  expelled  him  on  the  20th  March,  from  his  throne 
and  from  his  palace^  The  assembly,  almost  entirely  composed 
of  men  of  the  court,  of  emigrants,  of  writers,  or  journalists  of 
the  old  regime,  of  nobles  of  the  proyinces,  of  royalists  of  the 
departments,  deputed  by  public  wrath  to  avenge  France  on  the 
Revolution  and  the  Empire,  presented  the  spectacle  of  another 
France  exhumed  from  the  ashes  of  the  invasion. 

The  ladies  of  the  court,  of  the  high  aristocracy,  and  of  the 
dty,  always  more  impassioned  than  the  men,  filled  the  gal- 
leries, clapped  their  hands,  shed  tears,  waved  their  white 
handkerchiefs,  and  spread  around  this  scene,  melancholy  in 
itself,  tiie  agitation  of  sinister  joy,  which  at  this  moment 
called  for  acclamations,  but  shortiy  perhaps  would  call  for 
blood.  In  the  elevated  ranks  of  society,  as  in  the  obsenrs 
ranks  of  the  people,  weak  and  timid  females  are  easily  excited 
to 'cruelty.  They  must  have  idols  for  their  love,  and  victims 
for  their  hatred.  In  the  accent  of  this  enthuraasm  of  the 
females  of  the  aristocratic  world  in  the  galleries,  might  be 
foreseen  the  coming  exigencies  of  their  royalism.  The  eyes 
were  delighted  with  it,  but  the  heart  dismayed.  The  King, 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  at  once  happy,  overcaat, 
and  melancholy,  seemed  to  dread  this  excess  of  love  at  the 
very  moment  he  was  enjoying  it 

His  brother  was  beaming  with  confidence,  and  encouraged 
these  demonstrations  with  his  looks.  He  felt  himself,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  in  the  element  <rf  his  counter-xevolu- 
tionary  opinions.  The  Chamber  belonged  to  him,  heart  and 
soul  He  saw  in  it  his  party,  and  he  thought  that  party  was 
France, 
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The  Duke  de  Berry  exhibited  the  loyalty  and  oarelessneH 
of  a  soldier.  The  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  who  took  the  King,  bk 
uncle,  for  his  model,  and  who  had  witnessed  the  fuiy  of  the 
south,  appeared  sad,  restrained,  and  raperred.  Tins  ^piiiioe» 
whose  exterior  was  un&Yourable»  concealed  under  iMeinodertj 
and  his  timidity,  more  politieal  sense  and  sioderaticia  iibaaLMiBii 
of  his  family.  The  court  looked  on  him  .with  diadaior  bttCflOdH 
he  did  not  participate  in  its  passio^is  ;  the  people  mitb.  lyigifBli 
because  through  the  homeliness  of  his  features  th^  diseiiniqd 
in  him  the  intuitions  of  a  G-emumicus,  The  JKing  lov^  hjpi 
as  a  pupil,  into  whose  mind  he  poured  1^8  forrowB  4ii4  jhji 
lessons.  He  supported  himself  with  unzesenred  dmnfldipn^ 
upon  his  arm.  '  ■.  -       '  , 


iJ: 


XXV. 

■  ^  ...■.■.;     ••.-  -11 

When  silence  hi^  at  length  calmed  down  the  moiiuin 
and  curiosities  of  this  sc^ne,  in  which  the  £ing»  proecribed.^. 
the  militai7  sediiicm,  was  about  to  open  his  soul  to  the  £(fif| 
and  impassioned  representation  of  his  people,  .be^^pidiEfi,.fv 
IbUawa;:  ;..,•: 

:  *<Wh^nforthe  first  time  I  oon^oked  the  Ghuunbir^ Jh^ 
year,  I  congratulated  myself  on  haidng,  bj  an  honoaxaUe  tvpitjn 
restored  peaoe  to  France. 

'*  She  had  begun  to  taste  its  /ruits ;  all  the  fKmrces  ef ifV^h 
lie  prosperity  were  re-opened.  .       -♦     t/ 

*'  A  criminal  enterprise,  seconded  by  the. most  inooiioeiirijie 
defection,  intervened- to  arrest  its  course.  -....^^.i^'* 

'*  The  evils  which  this  ephemeral  usuzpation  has  flntajipji 
iqton  our  country,  profoundly  afi^t  me ;  I  must  here  Itoumi; 
declare  that  if  it  were  possible  they  could  only  reach  nqrid(I 
should  bless  Providence. 

*'  The  marks  of  love  which  my  people  have  given  nii^iTMi 
in  the  most  critical  moments,  have  solaced  xne  in  mj.|NnQQ(4 
troubles ;  but  those  of  my  subjects,  of  my  children,  weQ^anfja 
myheart  . 

*'  It  is  to  put  a  period  to  this  state  of  uncertainly,  mqiii 
overwhelming  than  war  itself,  that  I  have  deemed  it 


; 
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to  conclude  with  the  allied  powers, — who  after  having  over- 
thrown the  usurper,  occupy  at  preselit  a  great  part  of  oar 
territory, — a  convention  which  regulates  our  relations,  present 
and  futurie,  with  them. ' 

*'  It  shall  be  communicated  to  you,  without  any  reserve,  as 
toon  as  it  shall  have  received  its  final  form. 

'*Tou  will  recognise,  and  all  Fmnce  will  acknowledge  the 
profound  grief  I  must  have  felt,  but  the  salvation  even  ^f  my 
kingdom  rendered  this  great  determination  necessary  aiid 
when  I  took  it,  I  felt  the  duties  it  imposed  upon  me. 

"  I  have  ordered  that  this  year  there  should  be  transferred 
firom  the  treasury  of  mf  civil  list  into  that  of  the  state,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  my  revettue.  My  £nnily,  as  sckm  as  tli«y 
were  made  acquainted  with  my  resolution,  have  offered  me  A 
proportionate  donation. 

*'  I  have  ordered  similar  diminutions  to  be  iaade  in  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  all  my  servants  without  exception.  I 
shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  sacrifices  which 
grievous  circumstances  may  impose  upon  my  people. 

•*  The  accoimts  will  be  laid  before  yoii,  and  you  will  re<Sog- 
nise  the  importance  of  the  economy  that  I  have  ordered  in  the 
departments  of  my  ministers,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  admi- 
tiistfation. 

*'  Hsi-ppy  would  it  be  if  these  measures  could  sufficcf  for  the 
expenses  of  the  state !  In  all  circumstances  I  reckon  on  the 
devotion  of  the  nation,  and  the  zeal  of  both  the  Chambers. 

''  Bat  other  cares  more  pleasing  and  not  less  important  as- 
semble them  to-day.  It  is  t6  give  more  weight  to  your  delibera- 
tions, and  to  derive  more  instruction  from  them  myself,  that  1 
Jbave  created  some  neW  peers,  and  that  the  number  of  deputies 
of  the  departments  has  been  augmented. 

**  I  hope  I  have  loeen  successfiil  in  my  choice ;  And  thii 
ikal  of  the  deputies  in  difficult  conjunctu]*es  is  also  a  proof 
that  tiiey  fire  animated  with  A  sincere  affection  f6r  my  person, 
ahd  Ah  ardent  love  for  their  country; 

'  **Xt  is,  Aerefbre,  with  a  lively  joy  and  th6  fullest  confidence 
that  I  see  you  assembled  around  me,  being  certain  that  you 
will' never  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  happiness 
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of  the  State :  a  frank  and  faithful  union  of  the  Chambers  with 
the  King,  and  respect  for  the  constitutional  charter. 

''  This  charter  which  I  carefully  studied  before  I  gave  it  to 
the  country,  to  which  reflection  attaches  me  more  aind  more 
every  day,  which  1  have  sworn  to  maintain*  and  to  which  all  of 
you,  beginning  with  my  own  family,  are  going  to  swear  obedienoe. 
is  doubtless  like  all  human  institutions  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment ;  but  none  of  us  should  forget  that  the  danger  of  innvnr 
tion  is  close  beside  the  advantage  of  improvement 

**  Many  more  objects  of  importance  demand  your  attention. 

*'  To  make  religion  flourish  again,  to  purify  manners,  tD 
establish  liberty  on  respect  for  the  laws,  and  to  make  them 
more  and  more  analogous  to  these  great  views,  to  give  stability 
to  public  credit,  to  reorganise  the  army,  to  heal  the  woonds 
which  have  only  too  deeply  torn  the  bosom  of  our  conntiy, 
iinally  to  ensure  internal  tranquillity,  and  thus  to  make  Fiance 
respected  abroad,  these  are  the  objects  to  which  all  our  effiirts 
should  tend. 

I 

*'  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  so  much  good  can  be  the 
work  of  one  session ;  but  if  at  the  close  of  the  present  legis- 
lature we  perceive  that  w^e  have  made  an  approach  towards  it, 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  ourselves.  I  shall  spare  no  efibrts 
to  contribute  to  so  desirable  a  result ;  and  in  order  to  suooead 
I  reckon,  gentlemen,  on  your  most  active  oo-operation," 


■."». 


XXVI. 

Sorrow,  consternation,  hope,  resignation,  lore,  and 
had  by  turns  overcast,  depressed,  melted,  or  irritated  the 
and  attitudes  of  the  assembly  and  the  galleries,  at  the  diffbrail 
paragraphs  of  the  Kings  speech.  Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  fhs 
deputies  of  the  towns  and  departments  which  were  to  be  est 
off  from  the  French  territory.  The  country,  even  amidst  its 
calamities,  vdshed  to  retain  all  its  children.  The  pabUc  mn 
still  ignorant  of  the  amount  of  the  sacrifices  imposed  upon  fhs 
heart  of  France,  and  trembled  to  learn  them.  The  tmgtftt 
ments  renewed  by  the  King  and  his  family  to  the  cbacltaff 
excited,  if  not  murmurs,  at  least  whisperings  in  the  gdlenok 
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Everything  that  limitied  royalty  lessened  their  enthusiasm,  and 
recalled  a  compact  with  the  revolution.  The  King*s  reign, 
aooprding  to  the  saloons  of  that  period,  ought  to  he  one  con- 
tinued triumph  over  the  men  and  things  which  filled  them 
with  hateful  recollections. 

The  past,  they  thought,  should  be  renewed  with  the  King, 
without  mixing  with,  or  making  conditions  for  the  future. 
Conoessions  appeared  to  them  to  be  weaknesses,  prudence 
cowardice.  There  is  nothing  sa  impatient  to  reign  without 
moderation  as  parties  without  strength,  who  have  failed  from 
impotence.  They  fancy  they  can  hide  their  humiliation  by 
their  insolence. 

Such  was  at  that  time  the  irritated  aristocratical  party  re- 
tamed  from  that  Mount  Aventine  of  the  nobility  called  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Anger  and  hope  inspired  it  with  de- 
lirium. The  genius  of  emigration  avenged  itself  in  words  upon 
Fiance.  After  having  been  proscribed,  it  wished  to  proscribe 
in  its  turn ;  and  it  sought,  in  the  King,  not  a  moderator  but  an 
instrument.  They  lavished  upon  the  Count  d*Artois,  and  the 
numerous  deputies  of  his  party,  acclamations,  smiles,  and 
signs  of  understanding,  which  seemed  to  say  "  Reign  before 
hand,  our  hearts  are  with  you !" 

XXVII. 

.  The  King,  as  solicitous  of  his  fame  as  a  literary  prince,  as  of 
ihtit  of  a  legislative  King,  had  drawn  ug  and  written  this 
i^KB^ch  with  his  own  hand,  with  the  most  perfect  fitness  to  the 
eituation  and  events  of  the  time.  He  possessed  a  tact  for 
(Mbte  ceremonies,  and  a  perception  of  public  opinion.  Before 
he,  pronounced  it  he  had  read  it  to  his  Council  of  ministers  and 
U>  his  family ;  and  he  had  required  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  the 
Prince  of  Cond6,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  and  the  Duke  de 
Berry,  all  the  princes  of  hia  house,  to  renew  with  him,  on 
their  return  from  their  second  exile,  the  oath  to  observe  the 
ehaiter,  which  they  had  pronounced  on  the  18th  March.  This 
engagement^renewed  at  such  a  moment,  in  full  freedom,  and 
undw  the  protection  of  1200,000  bayonets,  which  kept  the 

III.  11 
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pressure  from  without  in  proper  bounds,  appeared  to  the  Kra^ 
an  act  of  high  moral  dignity  and  generous  policj.  He  had, 
moreover,  the  ambition,  the  only  one  permitted  to  his  jeui 
and  his  nature,  to  bequeath  to  history  the  hme  of  a  monarch- 
the  founder  of  institutions.  He  wished  his  heirs  to  take,  la- 
the face  of  the  nation  and  of  Europe,  the  engagement  to 
pect  its  institutions. 

The  Count  d'Artois  had  hesitated  for  a  moment. 
inveterate  royalists  and  ecclesiastics  by  whom  he  was  801^ 
rounded,  advised  him  not  to  swear  to  a  charter  tliat 
admitted  human  limits  to  that  divine  authority  which  floma 
with  the  blood  of  Kings  in  their  veins,  and  with  the  oil  of 
consecration  upon  their  head.  That  portion  of  the  clergy  -who 
rebelled  against  the  concordat,  and  who  wished  to  restore  witk 
the  unity  of  power  the  unity  of  worship,  inspired  him  with 
scruple;))  against  a  charter  in  which  dissenting  doctzinea  men 
tolerated.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  enfeebled  by  age,  and  who 
had  never  recognised  the  revolution  upon  the  field  of  battle 
except  to  fight  against  it,  equally  refused  to  sanction  this  re^ 
volution  with  his  oath.  The  old  courtiers  and  the  ladies  bj 
whom  he  was  surrounded  advised  him  to  assign  his  inflnnitiss 
as  the  cause  of  his  absence. 

These  princes  at  length  yielded,  less  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
King  than  to  the  injunctions  of  Europe.  They  raised  their 
hands  to  confirm  the  promises  of  their  chief,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  his  dynasty.  These  scruples  and  murmurs  of  their 
conscience,  however,  were  betrayed  by  their  friends  in  the  two 
chambers,  at  the  moment  when  the  Duke  of  Richelien  pro- 
nounced before  the  King  the  names  of  the  peers  and  depoties, 
to  require  them  to  take  the  oath.  The  Count  Jnles  ds 
Polignac,  a  young  courtier  who  eiyoyed  the  greatest  intimacy, 
and  the  most  paternal  favour,  with  ihe  Count  d'Artois,  refosed 
to  swear.  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  Cardinal  de  P6rigord,  and 
Marshal  de  Viom6nil  only  replied  by  their  silence  on  the  calKiig 
of  their  names.  A  deputy  of  Montauban,  named  Domingon« 
arose  and  demanded  to  be  heard  in  explanation  of  his  reftnsl. 
The  Duke  of  Richelieu  equally  embarrassed  in  imposing  silenoe 
on  the  conscience  of  a  deputy,  and  in  allowing  the  King  ts 
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hear  an  objection  vfYnch  might  be  offensive,  looked  at  his 
majesty  and,  interpreting  his  gesture,  replied  that  the  im- 
memorial customs  of  the  monarchy  itnerdicted  subjects  from 
sp^kiiig  in  the 'King's  presence  wiUiout  his  authority. 

These  signs  of  the  internal  repugnance  to  the  spirit  of  the 
dmrter  were  sufficient  for  the  Count  d'Artois  and  his  court. 
They  contained  a  tacit  protest,  or  reservations  which  time 
might  brood  upon  under  the  ruin  of  these  liberties.  The 
King  saw  in  the  smallnesa  of  their  nimiber  a  ratification  of  his 
wisdom  by  the  almost'  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation.  His 
return  to  the  Tuikries  was  a  popular  triumph,  which  suffici- 
ently repaid  him  for  the  coldness  and. the  murmurs  of  his  own 
court  A  part  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  church  had  protested 
but  the  mass  of  the  nation  agreed  and  applauded.  This 
prince,  more  firm  in  his  designs  than  he  was  at  that  time 
thought  to  be,  wad  already  escaping  with  persevering  energy 
from  the  besetting  of  fomily,  of  caste,  and  of  the  priesthood,  to 
seek  for  his  support  in  .public  reason,  and  for  his  popularity  in 
the  future.  His  family  was  embittered  against  him,  the  emi- 
grants rebellious,  the  church  discontented,  his  people  submissive 
and  gpmteful. 

XXVIII. 

The  chamber  presented  according  to  parliamentaiy  usage 
three  candidates,  one  of  whom  the  King  himself  was  to  choose 
as  president  of  the  assembly.  M.  Lain6,  full  of  that  civic 
courage  which  he  had  twice  eodiibited,  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
months,  even  in  defiance  of  death,  was  the  greatest  citizen  of 
the  nation.  The  assembly  still  just,  at  that  period  because  it 
was  new,  gave  a  unanimous  vote  for  M.  Laine.  The  King  felt 
happy  in  choosing  the  champion  of  fireedom  against  tyranny,  and 
of  constitutional  right  against  insurrection.  M.  Lain6  was  the 
personification  of  a  liberal  charter.  No  one  oould  better  repre- 
sent the  people  before  the  King,  or  the  liberal  King  b^ore  the 
free  people.  He  comprised  the  citizen  in  the  faithful  subject 
the  faithful  subject  in  the  citizen,  the  man  of  both  periods. 
This  choice  wad  applauded  by  all ;  it  was  better  than  a  declara' 
tion,  it  was  a  symbol. 
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XXIX. 

**  Gentlemen/'  said  M.  Lain6,  on  taking  possession  of  the 
president's  chair,  *'  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the  Frendii  that 
which  ahsorbs  all  hearts,  that  of  our  country's  calamitiee,  keeps 
gratitude  silent  in  my  own  breast.  Who  oould,  in  fact,  in  the 
midst  of  our  common  misfortunes,  form  ai;iy  other  wishee,  or 
have  any  other  thoughts  than  to  soften  the  OTik  whkdi  for 
eight  months  past  have  overwhelmed  Fiance  and  the  King? 
One  great  hope  is,  however,  given  to  us.  The  solemn  oath  just 
taken  within  these  walls  permits  us  to  believe  that  debates  on 
party  politics  will  cease  at  length  before  a  charter  which  rallies 
all  opinions  and  secures  all  interests.  Let  us  show  that  a 
common  calamity  elevates  the  character!  Let  us  leave  it  to 
God  who  afflicts  this  people  to  judge  kings,  but  let  us  sur- 
round our  own  with  all  the  strength  for  which  he  has  oooo- 
sion,  to  extinguish  passions,  stifle  discords,  make  France  le 
spected,  and  its  liberty  protected." 

The  chamber  unworthy  to  hear  these  words,  and  ineapafak 
of  comprehending  them,  replied  to  the  King  s  speech  with  an 
accent  of  painful  resignation  to  clemency ;  thus  indicating  from 
the  very  outset  that  it  would  obtrude  its  resentments  and  ita 
reprisals  upon  the  crown,  and  that  it  would  only  respect  its 
government  on  condition  of  ruling  it 

**  In  the  midst  of  our  vows  of  concord,*'  said  the  chamber^ 
**itis  our  duty  to  solicit  your  justice  against  those  who  hofa 
endangered  the  throne.     Your  clemency  has  been  withoBU 
bounds,  we  are  not  going  to  beg  of  you  to  retract  it»  but 
supplicate  you,  In  the  name  of  the  people  themselvee,  victims 
the  calamities  under  which  they  are  crushed,  to  let  justice 
length  proceed  from  where  clemency  has  stopped,  that  thoa» 
who  even  now,  encouraged  by  impunity,  are  not  afraid 
exhibiting  their  rebellion,  may  be  given  up  to  the  just  severitjf" 
of  the  tiibunals.     The  chamber  will  zealously  concur  in  bm^ 
ming  the  laws  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  dcsirs-* 
Only  confide  your  authority  to  hands  that  are  pure  I*' 

In  this  first  demand  was  felt  an  impatience  to  act  wilks 
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rigour,  in  the  second  an  impatience  to  seize  upon  the  royal 
authority.  These  pure  hands,  an  allusion  to  Fouch^  and 
Talleyrand,  (Constituted  on  ofifence  to  the  King  himself,  under 
the  form  of  counsel,  and  he  resented  it  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.     He  began  to  fear  his  friends  more  than  his  enemies. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers,  into  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  had 
introduced  men  more  moderate,  more  experienced  in  revolu- 
tions, but  also  more  servile,  had  neither  the  courage  to  contra- 
dict nor  to  ratify  the  language  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
lliey  looked  how  the  wind  blew,  that  they  might  follow  it. 
They  stammered  forth  a  repetition  of  the  KiBgs  speech  in  an 
obscure  address,  in  which  the  forms  of  the  paraphrase  covered 
the  paucity  of  ideas. 

XXX. 

The  inclina^ons  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  were 
all  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  and  enmities  of  the  Count 
d^Artois,  and  of  the  government  in  expectancy  which  surrounded 
that  prince,  soon  mastered  the  actual  government,  and  forced  it 
to  give  by  severe  laws  satisfaction  to  the  passions  of  the  chiefs 
vof  the  royalist  party. 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu,  absorbed  in  the  conferences  and 
negociatk)ns  with  the  allied  powers,  for  the  liberation  of  the 
territory,  could  not  refuse  to  the  foreign  eabinets  those  rigours 
i^iich  were  called  acts  of  prudence.  He  left  to  his  oolleagues, 
the  ministers  of  war,  of  the  interior,  of  justice,  and  of  the  police, 
the  initiative  of  measures  and  of  laws,  and  the  directiop  of  the 
chambers.  To  restore  the  independence  of  France ;  to  main- 
tain harmony  amongst  the  different  members  of-  the  royal 
family,  by  concessions  of  influence  in  the  cabinet,  calculated  to 
prevent  factions  in  the  palace  ;  to  organise  an  army  attached  to 
the  King,  which  would  release  him  at  a  later  period  from  the 
pretorians  of  Napoleon ;  to  moderate  the  imprudent  and  already 
cruel  zeal  of  royalism,  repressing  at  the  same  time  the  spirit 
of  sedition  in  the  revolutionary  party ;  to  re-establish  in  the 
disturbed  south  the  empire  of  thalaws,  in  place  of  the  sangui- 
nary turbul^ice  of  factions ;  to  preserve  harmony  between  the 
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government  and  the  chambers,  so  long  as  this  harmonj  should 
cost  the  government  neither  baseness  nor  crime ;  to  caress  dit 
emigrants  while  he  restrained  them,  to  pacify  the  people,  to 
restore  the  finances,  mined  by  the  war  and  by  the  prioeit  ms 
necessary  to  pay  for  peace ;  to  raise  public  credit,  aiid  oall  aponi 
it  for  the  ransom  of  the  country,  by. throwing upMirtiie  iotDre  a 
portion  of  the  weight  that  lay  too  heavy,  on  .the  prdeent;  and 
for  all  the  rest,  to  leave  much  to  the  King,  to :  bis  birotfaer«  to 
time,  to  events,  to  the  free  play  of  opinions  in  the  chamberBi  to 
the  gradual  subsiding  of  the  passions,  and  to  that  lassitBde 
which  in  human  affairs  follows  great  popular  oonTolsions ;  sooh 
were  the  ruling  thoughts  of  the  Duke  of  Bicheliea.  .  j 

His  nature,  his  faculties,  and  his  habits- did  not£t:hiiB 
either  for  the  details  of  administration,  the  manceaTxes  of 
intrigue,  the  adulations  of  the  court,  or  for  the  stmgi^es  of 
eloquence  with  parties  in  the  tribime.  His  was  a  mind  more 
penetrating  than  exercised  in  political' contest,  moie  general- 
ising than  active.  He  had  occasion  in  the  council  for  hands  to 
serve  him,  and  for  voices  to  explain  him.  He  gare  himself  jxp 
to  these  hands,  and  these  voices,  and  above  all  to  M*  Decaiis. 

XXXI. 

The  council,  though  unanimously  royalist,  was  divided  |ato 
two  distinct  shades  of  opinion.  M,  de  Vaublane,  the  Duke  of 
Feltre,  and  M.  Dubouchage,  belonged  by  their  ^zoessiTa  xod, 
to  the  party  of  the  Count  d'Artois ;  they  aided  the  violeoee  ef 
this  party  in  all  their  circulars,  and  in  all  their  operations*  M • 
de  Bichelieu,  M,  Decazes,  M.  de  Barb^  Marbois,  and  M. 
Corvetto  were  of  the  King's  party.  But  these  two  opimons 
mingled  together  at  the  coimcil  board  in  one  commoa  weti  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  throne. 

The  King  himself,  though  more  enlightened  than  .Us 
brother,  and  more  moderate  than  his  own  part^*  bvov|^  b^ok 
from  his  second  exile  a  species  of  regret  for  his  want  of 
in  1814,  and  a  certain  bitterness  of  governing,  natural  to 
who  had  suffered  under  so  much  treachery  and  outraga.  .  The 
foreign  powers,  the  nation,  his  own  family,  demaaded  surstits 
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of  him  against  the  return  of  calamities  which  weighed  heavily 
upon  all.  He  was  loudly  accused  of  weakness.  He  therefore 
endeavoared  to  prove  his  vigour.  A  rivalship  of  royalism  reigned 
at  this  moment  between  himself  and  his  court.  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  too  much  behind  his  partisans,  lest  they  should  seek  in 
his.  brother  a  personification  of  the  throne,  which  might  be 
elevated  against  him  in  his  own  court.  He  appeared  therefore 
to  yield  with  complaisance  to  the  instigations  and  tl^e  rigours 
which  his  tribunes,  the  journals,,  the  saloons,  and  the  meetings 
of  royalist  deputies  incessantly  addressed  to  lus  ministers. 

Three  bills  with  this  import  were  concocted  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  presented  to  the  Chamber.  A  law  against  seditious 
cries,  a  law  which  suspended  the  guarantees  of  the  individual 
liberty  of  the  citizens,  and  finally,  a  law  constituting  the  ancient 
prevotal  courts,  a  sort  of  revolutionary  tribunal  of  the  monarchy. 

XXXII. 

The  first  of  these  laws  inflicted  long  imprisonments  on  the 
authors  of  seditious  clamours.  The  preamble  insulted  with 
the  bitterest  expressions,  the  parties  hostile  to  the  restoration. 
The  Chamber  received  it  coldly,  as  a  tame  effigy  of  its  resent- 
ments. The  second,  which  breathed  hatred  and  menace 
against  the  revolution,  drew  plauditd  from  the  parliamentary 
parties,  whose  requirements  it  satisfied.  This  was  the  temporary 
dictatorship  of  the  police  over  the  liberty  of  the  citizens.  The 
government  itself  thought  it  too  absolute  ;  but  the  private  acts 
of  violence  which  were  causing  so  much  bloodshed  in  the  south, 
imposed  at  this  moment  a  necessity  upon  ministers  to  arm  the 
hands  of  government  with  despotic  power,  to  snatch  it  from 
individuals.  There  Was  humanity  even  disgui^d  under  this 
appearance  of  rigour,  which,  by  throwing  victims  into  prison, 
saved  them  from  assassination.  The  discussion  which  was 
timid  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  was  implacable  on  the  side 
of  the  over-zealous  royalists.  M.  d'Argenson  having  had  the 
courage  to  speak  of  the  blood  of  the  protestants  which  was 
flowing  in  the  south  was  Vociferously  called  to  order,  as  if  the 
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denunciation  of  crime  was  itself  a  crime  to  ears  that  mhed 
to  hear  nothing. 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  still  here  at  the  Champ  de  Midf' 
was  loudly  demanded  of  him.  M.  de  Yauhlanc  combated  tbe 
observations  of  M.  d'Argenson,  not  with  the  calm  authority  of 
the  minister,  but  with  the  impassioned  declamation  of  the  court 
neophytie.  **  We  require  an  extraordinary  power,"  he  said, 
'*  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  State.  An  immtose  miyori^ 
of  the  French  demand  their  ICing !"  Acclamations  of  "  Tive 
le  Eoi  !**  responded  to  him  from  all  the  monaithical  benched. 
The  discussion  was  no  longer  by  speeches,  but  by  cries  and 
gestures.  The  bUl  was  carried ;  hardly  fifty  voices  protesting 
against  the  excess  of  its  precautions.  The  liberty  of  the 
citizens  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  police. 

•      XXXIII. 

On  the  discussion  of  the  law,  the  royalists  finding  the 
penalty  of  transportation  too  merciful,  loudly  demanded  that  it 
should  be  changed  to  death.  **  Death  against  the  wretchM 
who  dared  to  struggle  against  the  legitimate  goyemmenty**  voted 
M.  Humbert  de  Sesmaisons.  *'  Death  against  all  who  shall 
display  any  other  flag  than  the  white  flag,**  Yoted  M.  Plot 
**  Perpetual  hard  labour,"  continued  M.  Josse  de  Beanvoir, 
'*  since  the  King's  return,  crime  has  been  caressed  instead  of 
scourged  !'*  "  No,  no,  death !  death  !"  exclaimed  M.  de  Ses- 
maisons. "The  penalty  of  parricides!"  added  M.  Bouin. 
These  furious  exclamations  rose  one  above  another,  as  a  rival- 
ship  of  pledges  given  to  royalty.  Each  seemed  desirous  of 
flinging  his  name  to  history  with  his  vote,  as  a  defiance  to 
humanity.  No  one  concealed  his  rage,  but  all  made  a  title  of 
it  to  the  favour  of  futurity,  a  glory  beyond  their  party.  Fa. 
turity  has,  indeed,  preserved  these  titles,  and  now  appreciates 
their  value. 

XXXIV. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  a  discussion  took  place  on  the 
prevotal  courts,  a  jurisdiction  without  guarantee,  like  despotism ; 
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without  appeal,  like  passion ;  without  mercy,  like  death.  Each 
department  was  to  have  one  of  these  tribunals,  composed  of  the 
prevdt,  or  principal  judge,  and  four  assessors.  They  tried  all 
political  crimes,  plots,  agitations,  and  insulting  cries  against 
the  King  or  his  family.  The  penalties  were  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  code,  from  fines  to  death.  The  chief  of  the  tri- 
bunal sought  out  and  denounced  the  crime ;  within  four  and 
twenty  hours  the  examination  took  place,  the  court  gave  judg- 
ment without  adjourning,  and  sentence  was  executed  without 
appeal.  Suspicion,  as  in  1793,  was  converted  into  criminality. 
The  propensity  to  blood  was  so  enticing,  and  the  public  rage 
so  bttle  anticipated  the  remorse  which  is  subsequently  excited 
by  such  laws  in  the  national  mind,  that  two  men  who  have 
since  become  renowned  by  their  genius,  and  the  moderation  and 
elevation  of  their  characters,  M.  Cuvier,  illustrious  in  science 
to  all  ages,  and  M.  Royer  Collard,  the  type  of  philosophy  in 
public  affairs,  supported  this  law  as  a  necessity  of  the  times. 
One  member,  even,  carried  away  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
royalism,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  recognise  justice  in  any 
cause  but  his  own,  demanded  that  a  portion  of  the  other 
tribunals  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  irremovability  of 
the  judges  should  be  suspended  for  one  year,  that  the  appre- 
hension of  dismissal  might  have  a  corresponding  effect  on  their 
judgments. 

This  was  carrying  the  reign  of  terror  into  the  very  hearts 
of  the  judges,  in  which  wisdom  elsewhere  protects  impartiality 
by  independence  of  action.  A  number  of  propositions  of  this 
nature  crowded  upon  each  other  in  the  assembly,  to  enhance, 
as  it  were,  the  price  of  passion. 


XXXV 

In  the  discussion  of  these  laws,  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
gave  utterance  to  murmurs  of  conscience  and  protests,  by  the 
mouths  of  the  same  men  who  had  braved,  under  the  conven 
tion,  the  sword  of  the  other  parties.     The  heroism  of  revolii 
tions  is  hot  found  in  men  of  excess,  but  in  men  of  moderation. 
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Lanjuinais  proved  himself  iii  the  Chamber  of  Peers  Uie  ttmeps 
he  had  been  during  the  reign  of  terror. 

"  Your  law/'  he  said,  *'  is  unjust,  because  it  makes  a  crime 
of  suspicion,  and  because  it  sends  the  accused  before  judges 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  accuser!  It  is  the  law  of  1793, 
but  still  better  calculated  to  intimidate  all  imaginatioiis,  and 
to  enslave  all  consciences !  Home  and  England  even  in  pdUic 
emergencies  had  no  such  laws."  The  peers,  bj  turns  victims 
and  instruments  of  the  tyranny  they  were  required  to  enact, 
were  irritated  at  the  voice  of  Laryuinais  as  passion  is  irritated 
when  disconcerted  by  a  truth. 

Boissy-d'Anglas,  Marmont,  and  Lenoir  Larochd*  witboot 
denying  the  necessity  of  rigorous  law,  endeavoured  to  modii^ 
the  despotism  and  irresponsibility  of  these  tribunals.  Fon- 
tanes,  a  man  of  a  gentle  and  cultivated  mind,  but  a  loier  of 
despotism  under  all  titles,  defended  them  by  that  eternal 
motive  which  justifies  all  dictatorships ;  that  the  first  necessitj 
of  societies  is  order,  and  not  liberty ;  a  true  axiom  for  timss 
and  men  who  make  a  distinction  between  order  and  ri^U 
which  are  inseparable  in  a  perfect  and  moral  state  of  oivilissr 
tion.  The  J)iake  de  Brissac,  brought  up  in  the  same  schofil 
of  the  Empire,  found  them  indulgent.  The  most  .jESij^r 
opinions  during  the  restoration  were  almost  .alwajji  4^1^ 
given  by  men  pliant  to  the  tyranny,  imd  Bjccomip]i<^.  oi'mt 
perial  despotism  under  Napoleon. 

The  law  w.as  passed  by  this  assembly  with  the  undisgoiaed 
regret  of  not  having  to  pass  one  more  absolute  and  efficacious. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers  would  oppose 
neither  modification  nor  obstacle  to  the  violence  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  Fouch6  when  in- 
troducing into  the  senate  the  living  remains  of  all  the  courts 
and  all  the  revolutionary  governments,  had  not  introduced  into 
it  either  civic  courage,  independence,  or  dignity  of  character. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  the  passions  of  the  times,  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  had  its  servilities.  It  was  the  dep5t  of 
thirty  years  of  revolutions,  wherein  the  courtiers  of  HartweTI, 
the  myrmidons  of  Napoleon,  the  revolutionists  of  *69,  the 
legislators  of  the  Empire,  and  the  worn-out  military  mra. 
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only  met  each  other  in  one  common  lassitude,  and  in  a  gene- 
ral complaisance  for  all  powers  protecting  their  tides,  their 
fortunes,  their  dignities,  and  their  repose.  Some  rare  ex- 
ceptions offered  a  contrast  there,  rather  than  an  opposition 
to  the  general  spirit  of  pliancy  and  adulation.  The  national 
ftristocracy  no  longer  existed.  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  killed 
it ;  and  it  could  only  he  replaced  in  a  French  senate  hy  a 
court  aristocracy,  made  to  serve,  not  to  resist. 

XXXVI. 

The  Duke  of  Fitzjames,  a  descendant  of  the  Stuarts,  attached 
to  the  Count  d'Artois,  a  man  of  a  giddy  head,  a  warm  heart, 
and  a  nohle  soul,  naturally  eloquent,  hetter  calculated  than 
any  of^the  prince's  friends  to  take  a  decided  part  in  the 
parliament,  and  to  recall  the  voice  of  the  doctrines  of  Cazales, 
tried  to  make  the  Duke  of  Angoul^me  popular,  by  proposing 
a  Tot0  of  thanks  to  this  young  prince  for  having  preserved  the 
south  from  an  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  prince  merited 
this  tribute,  which  the  Count  d'Aitois  set  aside  with  a  paternal 
decorum  and  modesty  which  excited  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation.  "  You  will  pardon,"  he  said,  ascending  the  tribune 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  "  the  emotion  of  a  father  who 
listens  to  the  eulogium  of  a  son  worthy  of  all  his  love  and 
that  of  France.  He  is  absent,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  be  his 
interpreter.  If  he  had  been  happy  enough  to  display  against 
the  external  enemies  of  France  the  courage  that  you  wish  to 
honour  in  him,  such  a  recompense  would  crown  his  glory 
and  my  satisfaction.  But  as  a  Frenchman,  a  French  prince, 
can  my  son  forget  that  it  was  agsunst  deluded  Frenchmen  he 
was  compelled  to  fight?  Permit  me  to  decline  for  my  son  the 
thanks  acquired  by  such  a  title.*' 

The  assembly  acceded  to  this  scruple  of  the  heir,  to  the 
throne ;  and  the  Duke  of  Fitzjames,  in  withdrawing  his  pro- 
position, conferred  upon  his  master  the  honour  of  this  refusal. 
This  homage  to  the  national  sorrow,  inclined  many  hearts  to 
the  Count  d'Artois. 

The  King  could  not,  without  umbrage,  see  the  princes  ot 
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his  house  ascend  the  tnbune,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Opposition  would  have  been  fatal ;  popularity  even  ivas  danj^ 
ous  in  a  rank  so  near  the  throne.  When  congratnUitilig  Us 
brother  on  his  oratorical  success,  his  Majesty  could  not  forgttt 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  parliamentary  charaoter,  if  imita- 
ted by  this  prince,  might  a^tate  the  Empire,  and  eran 
menace  the  throne  itself. 

XXXVII. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  conduct  we  have  seen  at  once 
irreproachable  and  ambiguous  since  1814,  his  eareasoB  to  the 
army  during  his  residence  at  Lille,  his  flattering  reminiaoenoM 
of  the  tri-coloured  flag,  his  departure  for  England,  his  red- 
dence  in  London  during  the  hundred  days,  and  his  admit 
aflectation  of  separating  his  cause  from  that  of  Ghent,  had 
just  returned  to  France.  His  suspicious  attitude  in  England* 
where  the  most  liberal  members  of  the  opposition  songfathim 
out,  and  held  him  up  as  a  contrast  to  the  unpopularity  of  his 
race ;  the  rumours  which  had  been  current  in  Franee,  during 
the  hundred  days,  of  an  Orleanist  plot,  to  which  he  was  not 
an  accomplice,  but  of  which  he  served  as  the  banner;  the 
interrupted  march  upon  Paris  of  the  Generals  Lallemasid  tnd 
their  corps  d'armee,  an  enigma  of  which  he  was,  unknown  to 
himself,  the  true  explanation  ;  his  obsequious  character  in  the 
court ;  his  opinions,  transparent  in  all  his  acts,  though  veiled 
by  his  language  in  public ;  his  rank  which  commanded  re8peet» 
while  his  independence  gave  room  for  popularity;  his  talents, 
very  distinguished,  although  of  that  secondary  class  wliidi 
attracts  consideration  without  exciting  envy ;  the  sOayemis 
of  the  revolution  which  surrounded  him  with  a  twofold  interest; 
a  man  of  1792  for  the  patriots,  an  emigrant  for  the  royalists, 
an  accomplice  for  one  side,  a  victim  for  the  other,  a  citizen  for 
the  former,  a  prince  for  the  latter,  considerable  for  all;  di 
this  constituted  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  once  a  strength  and 
a  menace  for  the  monarchy.  The  King  was  justly  offended 
at  the  aflected  isolation  in  which  this  prince  had  kept  himself 
from  him  and  the  other  princes  of  his  house,  during  Ihe  in- 
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teff^num  of  Ghent.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  after  the  defeat 
tf  Waterloo,  had  allowed  a  report  to  circulate,  to  justify 
hhnself,  that  it  was  hj  the  express  order  of  the  King,  he 
had  abstained  from  taking  arms  against  his  country.  The 
King  who  knew  the  contrary,  did  not  readily  pardon  him  for 
a  duplicity  of  character  and  language  by  which  this  prince 
profited.  He  had  not,  however,  opposed  his  return  to  France 
after  the  re-establishment  of  his  throne. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  mother  of  this  prince,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Penthieyre,  and  widow  of  Philippe  Egalit6, 
had  been  requested  by  her  son  to  negociate  with  the  King  for 
his  return,  his  reconciliation,  the  restitution  of  those  immense 
domains  the  appanages  of  his  house,  and  all  the  titles  and 
royal  fevours  which  were  the  object  of  his  ambition.  This 
princess,  a  victim  of  the  revolution,  the  virtuous  wife  of  a  cor- 
rupt husband,  an  irreproachable  widow,  and  a  tender  mother, 
devoted  by  her  name,  by  her  misfortunes,  by  her  exile,  and  by 
her  sentiments,  to  the  royal  house,  was  a  natural  and  venerated 
intercessor  with  the  court.  She  had  become  answerable  for 
her  son,  and  easily  obtained  from  Louis  XVII I.  a  forgetfulness 
of  the  past,  and  all  the  favours  calculated  to  attach  the  Dnke 
of  Orleans,  through  gratitude,  to  the  royal  family.  The  King 
had  spoken  to  him  with  the  lofty  sincerity  of  the  chief  of  a 
race,  who  fears  nothing  for  himself,  and  who  combats  suspected 
ambition  by  well-understood  interest. 

"  You  are  my  cousin,"  he  said  to  the  prince ;  "  you  are  the 
nearest  prince  of  the  blood  to  the  throne,  after  the  Duke  of 
Berry.  You  have  a  fairer  prospect  of  the  crown  by  right  than 
by  usurpation.  I  have  also  as  much  confidence  in  your  good 
understanding  as  in  your  good  heart.  I  feel  quite  at  ease,  for 
you  are  in  one  of  those  happy  situations  in  which  virtue  leads 
more  directly  to  greatness  than  ambition." 

The  King  had  confirmed  these  words  by  a  legal  and  irre 
vocable  title  to  the  rich  domains  of  his  appanage,  which  until 
then  the  Duke  of  Orleans  possessed  only  in  virtue  of  the  re 
vocable  word  of  the  king.     The  prince  made  a  vow  of  inno- 
cence, of  gratitude,  and  of  unalterable  fidelity.     He  had  been 
summoned  to  take  his  place  with  th«  princes  of  the  royal 
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Political  opinions,  hostile,  but  temperate  as.  the dinuifta  aiMl 
manners  of  the  people,  had  not  stained  the  eapital  with  Uo«4 
during  the  numerous  political  changes  whidi  we  have  aamto^l 
The  spectacle  of  the  reign  of  terror,  during  the  eighteen 
months'  immolation  by  the  convention,  had  inspired  Paris  witfi 
a  satiety  and  horror  of  blood.  The  lively  mannefB  of  the 
people — the  events  daily  occurring  under  the  eye,  and  beooming 
a  necessary  spectacle  and  food  to  public  curiosity — the  habit  of 
seeing  the  rise,  the  fall,  and  the  rising  again  of  parties  and  of 
men — the  numerous  distractions  in  which  the  affections  of 
nations,  as  well  as  their  enmities  evaporate — ^the  presence  of  a 
foreign  army,  smd  of  a  civic  force,  controlling  the  multitude  on 
the  spot  and  at  the  instant — and  above  all  the  magnitude  of  a 
city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  unknown  to  each  other  do  not 
cherish  those  local  antipathies  of  parish  feuds,  of  religion,  and 
party  politics,  and  those  personal  animosities  which  are  onlf 
extinguished  by  death — had  preserved  Paris  from  crimes. 

IL 

But  the  south  was  bubbling  and  boiling  ever  since  1814.? 
The  south  is  the  focus  of  French  imagination,  and  imagination 
is  the  boundary  of  popular  impressions.     It  is  through  this 
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ox]gan  that  the  more  indolent  or  more  active  sensibility  receives 
and  throws  hack  again  with  more  or  less  passiveness  or  force 
the  reaction  of  events  which  humble  or  exalt  a  people.  The 
southern  populations  of  France  constitute  this  movement,  and 
sometimes  this  vertigo  of  the  country.  Aix  had  given  birth  to 
Mirabeau  in  '89 — Marseilles  had  sent  her  children  to  proVoke 
the  10th  August  in  *92 — Avignon  had  equalled  in  1798  the 
crimes  of  Rome  under  her  proscribers — Toulon  had  given  itself 
to  the  English — Nismes  to  the  Protestants — Lyons  had  armed 
and  committed  itself  to  the  Eames,  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of 
the  revolution,  of  which  that  plebeian  city  had  been  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  foci — the  Cevennes,  still  bleeding  with  the 
executions  of  Louis  XIV.,  kept  alive  in  the  hereditary  opposi- 
tion of  the  two  creeds, 'by  turns  persecuted  and  persecutors,  a 
leaven  of  hatred  which  fomented  the  political  animosities. 

The  Bestoration  had  made  the  protestants  tremble  for  the 
preservation  of  freedom  of  conscience ;  they  had  dreaded  the 
inevitable  alliance  between  the  descendants  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  successors  of  Bossuet,  and  though  professing  repub- 
lican opinions,  they  had  hailed  as  a  salvation  the  return  of 
Napoleon.  Their  joy  had  exasperated  the  catholics  and  the 
royalists,  who  were  burning  to  avenge  in  turn  the  insults  they 
had  suflFered,  and  the  momentary  triumph  of  their  antagonists. 
Religion  in  their  eyes  consecrated  their  hatred.  The  news  oi 
the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  and  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
broke  the  seal  which  still  kept  them  within  bounds.  The 
people  of  the  south  were  burning  with  anger  and  impatience 
against  the  military  accomplices  in  the  usurpation  of  their 
country. 

Marseilles,  the  foremost  city  in  the  movement,  could  not 
restrain  the  cry  of  Five  le  Roil  in  the  face  of  General  Verdier's 
troops,  who  still  cried  Vive  VEmpereur  !  General  Verdier  who 
was  an  old  soldier  of  the  Egyptian  and  Spanish  wars,  but 
inexpert  in  the  management  of  seditions,  vainly  harangued  the 
groups  of  people,  who  mistook  his  moderation  for  fear.  An 
explosion  took  place,  the  tocsin  sounded;  the  royalists,  who  con- 
stituted the  immense  majority  of  the  country,  hastened  at  the 
sound  of  the  bells  to  assist  the  insurgents  in  the  city. 

3  Q 
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Massacres  at  Marseilles. 

Gr6neral  Verdier  had  force  sufficient  to  aubdue  CTeiytldiig; 
but  knowing  the  intelligence  of  the  Emperor*s  disaster,  and  jM 
wishing  to  cause  a  vain  effusion  of  blood,  he  retired  upon  Toii> 
Ion,  abandoning  Marseilles  and  a  part  of  Provexice  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  royalism.  This  humani^  of  the  genend 
was  fatal  to  the  imperialists,  who  were  marked  out  bj  their 
employments  or  their  opinions  to  the  irrepresnble  foiy  of  |1m 
people.  The  massacre  commenced  with  the  innocent  renuopi 
of  these  Mamelu]^es  whom  Napoleon  had  formerlj  Inmii^ 
from  Egypt,  and  who  were  peacably  concluding  thdr  lives  .in 
a  quarter  of  Marseilles  where  the  sea  and  the  son  leminded 
them  of  the  East.  Their  innocent  blood  discoloured  the  wiiters 
of  the  port.  Neither  their  wives  nor  children  were  spar^ 
Furious  ruffians,  imitating  the  assassins  of  September,  threw 
themselves  madly  upon  these  old  compamons  of  Kapo- 
leon,  fancying  that  while  they  mutilated  them  they  rent 
asunder  that  odious  glory  of  which  they  were  the  liTi^g 
witnesses.  The  people  added  to  their  dead  bodies,  which  nev^ 
thrown  into  the  sea,  those  of  some  inhabitants  of  ManeUbi^ 
known  for  their  attachment  to  the  Emperor.  ABsasainatini 
was  succeeded  by  pillage,  till  the  alarmed  dtizeiui  at  lengd 
took  arms  and  quelle^  a  commotion  which,  though  gratifying  to 
their  feelings,  threatened  their  families,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
dwellings.  . 

III. 

Marshal  Brune,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  sootk, 
learned  at  Toulon  the  massacres  of  Marseilles.  Hia  sbldian 
wished  to  avenge  them,  but  he  restrained  their  axdonr,  and 
resigned  his  command  to  the  Marquis  de  Riviere,  the  oommii- 
sioner  sent  by  the  King  to  govern  and  pacify  the  south.  Bnine 
had  only  evinced,  during  his  mission  to  Toulon,  the  firin' neu- 
trality of  attitude  of  a  general,  who,  while  defending  hil 
country  against  foreigners,  is  desirous  at  the  sarnie' nttid^iDf 
restraining  the  passions  of  the  interior.  The  royalists  InA 
nothing  to  reproach  him  with  but  his  too  easy  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Napoleon.      He  had  hastened  to  yield  to  destinfi 
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«nd  to  make  Ms  army  recq^ise  Louis  XVIII.  a  seoond  time, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  civil  war. 

Having  accomplished  this  duty  he  quitted  Toulon,  and  took 
the  road  tx)  Paris.  He  was  advised,  hut  in  vain,  to  go  hy  sea, 
that  be  might  travel  with  less  danger  to  the  capital ;  he  was 
told  of  the  rashness  of  a  journey  fay  land,  amidst  an  excited 
population,  for  his  name  represented  a  detested  cause,  and 
might  become  the  incentive  to  a  crime,  Brune*  however,  conr 
fided  in  bis  innocence  and  his  courage. 

He  quitted  Toulon  on  the  night  of  the  31st  July.  In 
changing  horses  at  Aix.  he  was  recognised,  and  the  fury  of  the 
mob  around  him  with  difficulty  allowed  his  carriage  to  depart 
Having  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  August  at  Avignon, 
he  stopped  at  an  hotel  in  that  city  near  the  Rh6ne.  The 
newBv  of  bis  arrival  was  instantaneously  spread  amongst  that 
idle  population  who  crowd  the  quays,  the  streets,  and  the 
sqnttpes,  in  a  climate  where  people  live  out  of  doors.  Amongst 
this  stirring  and  unsettled  people  the  slightest  murmur  creates 
an  excitement  The  name  of  Marshal  Brune,  the  victim  of  an 
odioos  caluBQJiy,  had  remained  synonymous  with  a  great  crime  in 
the  imagination  of  the  south.  A  report  had  circulated  that 
tbis  marshal,  tben  an  artisan  and  a  fierce  revolutionist,  had 
participated  in  the  masacres  of  September  1792  in  the  prisons 
of  Pans,  and  that  be  bad  carried  through  the  streets  the  bleed- 
ing bead  of  the  beautiful  and  innocent  Princess  de  Lamballe. 

Tbis  sinister  report,  which  was  in  vain  belied  by  the  whole 
eourse  of  bis  military  life,  and  even  by  his  absence  from  Paris 
at  the  moment  the  crime  was  committed,  circulated  amongst 
the  crowd.  It  was  further  added  that  this  myrmidon  of  Bona- 
parte was  going,  not  to  the  King  in  Paris,  but  to  the  army  of 
the  Loire,  to  assume  its  command  and  return  to  chastise  the 
south.  These  rumours  being  fomented  by  persons  of  some 
credit  with  the  people,  the  hotel  at  which  the  marshal  had  put 
up  was  attacked  by  an  immense  crowd.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  doors  were  closed  and  barricaded,  and  that  M.  de  Saint- 
Cbamont,  the  prefect  of  Avignon,  who  was  acoidently  in  the 
same  hotel,  made  himself  known,  and  for  a  tipie  dispersed  the 
mob ;  it  collected  again  in  front  of  tbe  town-bouse.     M.  Puy» 
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denunciation  of  crime  was  itself  a  crime  to  ears  that  mdied 
to  hear  nothing. 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  still  here  at  the  Champ  de  Misdf* 
was  loudly  demanded  of  him.  M.  de  Yauhlanc  combated  the 
observations  of  M.  d'Argenson,  not  with  the  calm  authority  of 
the  minister,  but  with  the  impassioned  declamation  of  the  court 
neophytiB.  "  We  require  an  extraordinary  power,*  he  said, 
'*  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  State.  An  immtose  miyority 
of  the  French  demand  their  ICing !"  Acclamations  of  "  Vive 
le  Eoi  !**  responded  to  him  from  all  the  monarchical  benches. 
The  discussion  was  no  longer  by  speeches,  but  by  cries  and 
gestures.  The  bill  was  carried ;  hardly  fifty  voices  protesting 
against  the  excess  of  its  precautions.  The  liberty  of  the 
citizens  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  police. 

•      XXXIII. 

On  the  discussion  of  the  law,  the  royalists  finding  the 
penalty  of  transportation  too  merciful,  loudly  demanded  that  it 
should  be  changed  to  death.  **  Death  against  the  wretches 
who  dared  to  struggle  against  the  legitimate  government,'*  voted 
M.  Humbert  de  Sesmaisons.  "  Death  against  all  who  shall 
display  any  other  flag  than  the  white  flag,**  voted  M.  Piet 
'*  Perpetual  hard  labour,"  continued  M.  Josse  de  Beanvoir, 
**  since  the  King's  return,  crime  has  been  caressed  instead  of 
scourged!'*  "No,  no,  death!  death!"  exclaimed  M.  de  Ses- 
maisons. "The  penalty  of  parricides!"  added  M.  Bouin. 
These  furious  exclamations  rose  one  above  another,  as  a  rival- 
ship  of  pledges  given  to  royalty.  Each  seemed  desiions  of 
flinging  his  name  to  history  with  his  vote,  as  a  defiance  to 
humanity.  No  one  concealed  bis  rage,  but  all  made  a  title  of 
it  to  the  favour  of  futurity,  a  glory  beyond  their  party.  Fu- 
turity has,  indeed,  preserved  these  titles,  and  now  appreciates 
their  value. 

XXXIV. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  a  discussion  took  place  on  the 
prevotal  courts,  a  jurisdiction  without  guarantee,  like  despotism ; 
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without  appeal,  like  passion;  without  mercy,  like  death.  Each 
department  was  to  have  one  of  these  tribunals,  composed  of  the 
prevdt,  or  principal  judge,  and  four  assessors.  They  tried  all 
political  crimes,  plots,  agitations,  and  insulting  cries  against 
the  King  or  his  family.  The  penalties  were  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  code,  from  fines  to  death.  The  chief  of  the  tri- 
bunal sought  out  and  denounced  the  crime ;  within  four  and 
twenty  hours  the  examination  took  place,  the  court  gave  judg. 
ment  without  adjourning,  and  sentence  was  executed  without 
appeal.  Suspicion,  as  in  1793,  was  converted  into  criminality. 
The  propensity  to  blood  was  so  enticing,  and  the  public  rage 
so  little  anticipated  the  remorse  which  is  subsequently  excited 
by  such  laws  in  the  national  mind,  that  two  men  who  have 
since  become  renowned  by  their  genius,  and  the  moderation  and 
elevation  of  their  characters,  M.  Cuvier,  illustrious  in  science 
to  all  ages,  and  M.  Royer  Collard,  the  type  of  philosophy  in 
public  affairs,  supported  this  law  as  a  necessity  of  the  times. 
One  member,  even,  carried  away  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
royalism,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  recognise  justice  in  any 
cause  but  his  own,  demanded  that  a  portion  of  the  other 
tribunals  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  irremovability  of 
the  judges  should  be  suspended  for  one  year,  that  the  appre- 
hension of  dismissal  might  have  a  corresponding  effect  on  their 
judgments. 

This  was  carrying  the  reign  of  terror  into  the  very  hearts 
of  the  judges,  in  which  wisdom  elsewhere  protects  impartiality 
by  independence  of  action.  A  number  of  propositions  of  this 
nature  crowded  upon  each  other  in  the  assembly,  to  enhance, 
as  it  were,  the  price  of  passion. 


XXXV 

In  the  discussion  of  these  laws,  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
gave  utterance  to  murmurs  of  conscience  and  protests,  by  the 
mouths  of  the  same  men  who  had  braved,  under  the  conven 
tion,  the  sword  of  the  other  parties.     The  heroism  of  revolu 
tions  is  hot  found  in  meii  of  excess,  but  in  men  of  moderation. 
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Laiyuinais  proved  himself  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  iltxe  sameps 
he  had  been  during  the  reign  of  terror.  :, 

"  Your  law,"  he  said,  *'  is  unjust,  because  it  makes  a  dioke 
of  suspicion,  and  because  it  sends  the  accused  before  jad^ 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  accuser !  It  is  the  law  of  1703, 
but  still  better  calculated  to  intimidate  all  imaginations,  and 
to  enslave  all  consciences !  Eome  and  England  even  in  public 
emergencies  had  no  such  laws."  The  peers,  bj  turns  Tictims 
and  instruments  of  the  tyranny  they  were  required  to  enact, 
were  irritated  at  the  voice  of  I^ryuinais  as  passion  is  irritated 
when  disconcerted  by  a  truth. 

Boissy-d'Anglas,  Marmont,  and  Lenoir  Laroohe,  without 
denying  the  necessity  of  rigorous  law,  endeavoured  to  modil^ 
the  despotism  and  irresponsibility  of  these  tribunals.  Foijir 
tanes,  a  man  of  a  gentle  and  cultivated  mind,  but  a  loYor  of 
despotism  under  all  titles,  defended  them  by  that  eternal 
motive  which  justifies  all  dictatorships ;  that  the  first  necessitj 
of  societies  is  order,  and  not  liberty ;  a  true  axiom  for  tima^ 
and  men  who  make  a  distinction  between  order  and  -xigfait, 
which  are  inseparable  in  a  perfect  and  moral  state  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  JDiake  de  Brissac,  brought  up  in  the  same  scbofil 
of  the  Empire,  found  them  indulgent.  The  most  .]blijfr 
opinions  during  the  restoration  were  almost  \  almjs' ItbjjQpe 
given  by  men  pliant  to  the  tyranny,  and  accomplices,  ii.  im- 
perial despotism  under  Napoleon. 

The  law  w^  passed  by  this  assembly  with  the  undisguised 
regret  of  not  having  to  pass  one  more  absolute  and  efficacious. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers  would  oppose 
neither  modification  nor  obstacle  to  the  violence  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  Fouch6  when  in- 
troducing into  the  senate  the  living  remains  of  all  the  courts 
and  all  the  revolutionary  governments,  had  not  introduced  into 
it  either  civic  courage,  independence,  or  dignity  of  character. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  the  passions  of  the  times,  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  had  its  servilities.  It  was  the  dep6t  of 
thirty  years  of  revolutions,  wheriein  the  courtiers  of  HartweTI, 
the  myrmidons  of  Napoleon,  the  revolutionists  of  *89,  the 
legislators  of  the  Empire,  and  the  worn-out  military  men. 
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only  met  each  other  in  one  common  lassitude,  and  in  a  gene- 
ral complaisance  for  all  powers  protecting  their  titles,  their 
fortunes,  their  dignities,  and  their  repose.  Some  rare  ex- 
ceptions offered  a  contrast  there,  rather  than  an  opposition 
to  the  general  spirit  of  pliancy  and  adulation.  The  national 
ftristocracy  no  longer  existed.  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  killed 
it ;  and  it  could  only  he  replaced  in  a  French  senate  hy  a 
court  aristocracy,  made  to  serve,  not  to  resist. 

XXXVI. 

The  Duke  of  Fits^james,  a  descendant  of  the  Stuarts,  attached 
to  the  Count  d'Artois,  a  man  of  a  giddy  head,  a  warm  heart. 
and  a  nohle  soul,  naturally  eloquent,  hetter  calculated  than 
any  of^the  prince's  friends  to  take  a  decided  part  in  the 
parliament,  and  to  recall  the  voice  of  the  doctrines  of  Cazales, 
tried  to  make  the  Duke  of  Angoul^me  popular,  hy  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  this  young  prince  for  having  preserved  the 
south  from  an  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  prince  merited 
this  tribute,  which  the  Count  d'Artois  set  aside  with  a  paternal 
decorum  and  modesty  which  excited  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation.  **  Tou  wiU  pardon,"  he  said,  ascending  the  tribune 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  "  the  emotion  of  a  father  who 
listens  to  the  eulogium  of  a  son  worthy  of  all  his  love  and 
that  of  France.  He  is  absent,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  be  his 
interpreter.  If  he  had  been  happy  enough  to  display  against 
the  external  enemies  of  France  the  courage  that  you  wish  to 
honour  in  him,  such  a  recompense  would  crown  his  glory 
and  my  satisfaction.  But  as  a  Frenchman,  a  French  prince, 
can  my  son  forget  that  it  was  against  deluded  Frenchmen  he 
was  compelled  to  fight?  Permit  me  to  decline  for  my  son  the 
thanks  acquired  by  such  a  title." 

The  assembly  acceded  to  this  scruple  of  the  heir.,  to  the 
throne ;  and  the  Duke  of  Fitzjames,  in  withdrawing  his  pro- 
position, conferred  upon  his  master  the  honour  of  this  refusal. 
This  homage  to  the  national  sorrow,  inclined  many  hearts  to 
the  Count  d'Artois. 

The  King  could  not,  without  umbrage,  see  the  princes  ot 
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his  bouse  ascend  the  tribune,  in  the  Gbamber  of 
Opposition  would  have  been  fatal ;  popularity  even  was  danglV- 
ous  in  a  rank  so  near  the  throne.  When  congratalatitog  Us 
brother  on  his  oratorical  success,  his  Majesty  could  not  forget 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  parliamentaiy  charaoter,  if  imita- 
ted bj  this  prince,  might  agitate  the  Empire,  and  enn 
menace  the  throne  itself. 

XXXVII. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  conduct  we  have  seen  at  once 
irreproachable  and  ambiguous  since  1814,  his  oaressesto  the 
army  during  his  residence  at  Lille,  his  flattering  reminiaosneii 
of  tiie  tri-coloured  flag,  his  departure  for  England,  hia 
dence  in  London  during  the  hundred  days,  and  bis 
afifectation  of  separating  his  cause  from  that  of  Ghent,  httd 
just  returned  to  France.  His  suspicious  attitude  in  England, 
where  the  most  liberal  members  of  the  opposition  songht  him 
out,  and  held  him  up  as  a  contrast  to  the  unpopnlarily  of  his 
race ;  the  rumours  which  had  been  current  in  Franee,  daring 
the  hundred  days,  of  an  Orleanist  plot,  to  which  he  was  not 
an  accomplice,  but  of  which  he  served  as  the  banner;  the 
interrupted  march  upon  Paris  of  the  Generals  LaHenuoid  and 
their  corps  d'armie,  an  enigma  of  which  he  was,  unknown  to 
himself,  the  true  explanation  ;  his  obsequious  chaiaeter  in  the 
court ;  his  opinions,  transparent  in  all  his  acts,  though  veiled 
by  his  language  in  public ;  his  rank  which  commanded  raspeet, 
while  his  independence  gave  room  for  popularity;  his  talents, 
very  distinguished,  although  of  that  secondary  class  wUdi 
attracts  consideration  without  exciting  envy ;  the  souveniiB 
of  the  revolution  which  surrounded  him  with  a  twofold  interest; 
a  man  of  1792  for  the  patriots,  an  emigrant  for  the  rojtlklB, 
an  accomplice  for  one  side,  a  victim  for  the  other,  a  citizen  for 
the  former,  a  prince  for  the  latter,  considerable  for  all;  all 
this  constituted  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  once  a  strength  and 
a  menace  for  the  monarchy.  The  King  was  jusdy  offended 
at  the  affected  isolation  in  which  this  prince  had  kept  hiniMlf 
from  him  and  the  other  princes  of  his  house,  during  Xhe  in- 
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ttnregnam  of  Ghent.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  after  the  defeat 
i  Waterloo,  had  allowed  a  report  to  circulate,  to  justify 
ihnself,  that  it  was  bj  the  express  order  of  the  King,  he 
lad  abstained  from  taking  arms  against  his  country.  The 
2ng  who  knew  the  contrary,  did  not  readily  pardon  him  for 
I  dnplicity  of  character  and  language  by  which  this  prince 
)n>fited.  He  had  not,  however,  opposed  his  return  to  France 
iter  the  re-establishment  of  his  throne. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  mother  of  this  prince,  dauf^- 
er  of  the  Duke  of  Penthierre,  and  widow  of  Philippe  Egalit^, 
lad  been  requested  by  her  son  to  negociate  with  the  King  for 
lis  return,  his  reconciliation,  the  restitution  of  those  immense 
lomains^  the  appanages  of  his  house,  and  all  the  titles  and 
oyal  favours  which  were  the  object  of  his  ambition.  This 
irincess,  a  victim  of  the  revolution,  the  virtuous  wife  of  a  oor- 
upt  husband,  an  irreproachable  widow,  and  a  tender  mother, 
levoted  by  her  name,  by  her  misfortunes,  by  her  exile,  and  by 
ler  sentiments,  to  the  royal  house,  was  a  natural  and  venerated 
ntercessor  with  the  court.  She  had  become  answerable  for 
ler  son,  and  easily  obtained  from  Louis  XVIII.  a  forgetfulness 
if  the  past,  and  all  the  favours  calculated  to  attach  the  Dnke 
»f  Orleans,  through  gratitude,  to  the  royal  family.  The  King 
lad  spoken  to  him  with  the  lofty  sincerity  of  the  chief  of  a 
ace,  who  fears  nothing  for  himself,  and  who  combats  suspected 
ambition  by  well-understood  interest. 

"  You  are  my  cousin,"  he  said  to  the  prince :  **  you  are  the 
learest  prince  of  the  blood  to  the  throne,  after  the  Duke  of 
3eny.  You  have  a  fairer  prospect  of  the  crown  by  right  than 
)y  usurpation.  I  have  also  as  much  confidence  in  your  good 
mderstanding  as  in  your  good  heart,  I  feel  quite  at  ease,  for 
'ou  are  in  one  of  those  happy  situations  in  which  virtue  leads 
Qore  directly  to  greatness  than  ambition." 

The  King  had  confirmed  these  words  by  a  legal  and  irre 
ocable  title  to  the  rich  domains  of  his  appanage,  which  until 
hen  the  Duke  of  Orleans  possessed  only  in  virtue  of  the  re 
ocable  word  of  the  king.     The  prince  made  a  vow  of  inno- 
ence,  of  gratitude,  and  of  unalterable  fidelity.     He  had  been 
ummoned  to  take  his  place  with  the  princes  of  the  royal 
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fJEunilj  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Bat  though  he  was  siUq^ 
in  public,  and  reverential  to  the  court,  his  coquetting /ivi^ 
public  opinion,  his  caresses  of  the  budding  opposition,  his 
court,  almost  exclusively  formed  of  the  wrecks  of  the  empire 
and  the  army,  tacitly  contradicted  out  of  doors  the  attitnde  hfi 
assumed  within  the  palace.  The  generosity  of  Louis  XYIII. 
was  not  deceived)  but  it  was  justly  vigilant.  He  gave,  the 
princes  of  his  house  to  understand  that  their  presence  at  the 
sittings  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  would  be  disa^preeahle  to^um. 
He  gave  a  colouring  to  this  ii\iunction  by  urging  the  iiQpxD- 
priety  there  would  be  in  any  member  of  hisiiButnily  opppsing, 
by  word  or  vote,  the  acts  of  his  ministers ;  and  the  still  gEsitter 
impropriety  in  the  voting  of  princes  so  near  the  throne  in  the 
great  political  proceedings  which  were  to  be  tried  in  the  Ghan>- 
ber  of  Peers,  about  to  be  changed  into  a  tribunal  of  stale 
The  princes  acceded  to  his  wish. 

XXXVIII.  .... 

The  speeches  and  the  votes  upon  the  three  Jaws  of  rigour 
proposed  by  the  ministry  were  no  less  sinister  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  than  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  same  spirit 
animated  both  bodies,  and  even  the  best  were  subject  to 
its  influence.  M.  de  Rouge  demanded  the  penalty  of  d^atb 
against  all  who  should  display  any  other  than  the  white  flag. 
'*  Was  it  not  a  flag  displayed  at  Grenoble/'  said  he,  '*  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  our  late  misfortunes  ?**  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand was  indignant  at  that  article  of  the  bill  which  dedared 
a  penalty  against  those  who  should  threaten  the  legality  of  the 
possession  of  national  estates. 

'*  A  barbarious  enactment,"  said  he,  '*  which  will  reach  the 
unhappy  despoiled  emigrant  whom  a  purchaser,  jealous  of  his 
property,  may  surprise  shedding  some  tears  and  breathing  some 
regrets  upon  the  tomb  of  his  father !  How  are  we  to  impose  a 
silence  which  in  case  of  need  the  very  stones  themselves  would 
break  that  serve  as  a  boundary  to  those  inheritances  which  it 
is  proposed  to  secure  to  their  present  psssessors?" 

'*For  what  crime  vnl\  you  reserve  death?"  said  M.  da 
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Frondeville,  "  Have  we  islands  to  which  we  can  banish  such 
monsters?  One  of  the  calamities  of  our  age  is  that  cold 
philosophy  which  places  the  mildest  penalties  by  the  side  of 
the  most  atrocious  horrors.  Let  us  threaten  parricide  with 
death,  and  we  shall  prevent  parricide  !'V 

Thus  the  penalty  which  kills  was  substituted  for  that  which 
conects ;  and  humanity  itself  became  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
those  avengers  of  humanity  who  were  themselves  retuming 
from  exile,  and  the  blood  of  whose  relatives  had  been  shed 
upon  every  scaffold  of  the  revolution.  The  defender  of  Louis 
^VL,  Pe  S^ze  himself,  who  had  with  so  much  glcsy  endea- 
voured to  save  an  august  head  from  the  political  axe,  now  called 
for  the  penalty  of  death.  All  breathed  the  retaliation  of  the 
counter-revolution,  and  blood  could  therefore  not  be  slow  in 
flowing.  It  was  already  shed  by  the  hands  of  the  people, 
iff  the  impassioned  provinces  of  France;  The  laws  were  now 
going  to  snatch  the  sword  from  the  hands  of  those  people,  not 
to  disann,  but  to  imitate  them. 


:?:  i\ 
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The  Reign  of  Terror  of  1815— State  of  Parisr— Situation  of  the  SonA— 
Massacres  at  Marseilles — Assassination  of  Marshal  Bnme  at  At^Mii 
— Massacres  at  Nismes — ^The  Ferdett — Intenrentfon  of  tte  Difei 
d'Angouldme — Heroism  of  General  Lagardfr^AamaiiMtioa  ef  QeM* 
ral  Ramel  at  Toulouse— The  twins  of  La  R^oIa— Their  tiki— Their 
death— Lab6dovdre — ^His  journey  to  Paris— His  arrest— Hb  trials 
His  death. 

I. 

Political  opinions,  hostile,  but  temperate  as.  Ilie  diiilatfl  aad 
manners  of  the  people,  had  not  stained  the  capital  with  bioM 
during  the  numerous  political  changes  which  we  have  nansatoi 
The  spectacle  of  the  reign  of  terror,  during  the  eighteen 
months'  immolation  by  the  convention,  had  inspired  Paris  wijch 
a  satiety  and  horror  of  blood.  The  lively  manners  of  the 
people — the  events  daily  occurring  under  the  eye,  and  becoming 
a  necessary  spectacle  and  food  to  public  curiosity — ^the  habit  of 
seeing  the  rise,  the  fall,  and  the  rising  again  of  parties  and  of 
men — the  numerous  distractions  in  which  the  afifections  of 
nations,  as  well  as  their  enmities  evaporate — ^the  presence  of  a 
foreign  army,  and  of  a  civic  force,  controlling  the  multitude  on 
the  spot  and  at  the  instant — and  above  all  the  magnitude  of  a 
city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  unknown  to  each  other  do  not 
cherish  those  local  antipathies  of  parish  feuds,  of  religion,  and 
party  politics,  and  those  personal  animosities  which  are  only 
extinguished  by  death — had  preserved  Paris  from  crimes. 

II. 

But  the  south  was  bubbling  and  boiling  ever  since  1814.1 
The  south  is  the  focus  of  French  imagination,  and  imagination 
is  Uie  boundary  of  popular  impressions.     It  is  through  this 
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9Tgan  that  the  more  indolent  or  more  active  sensibility  receives 
uid  throws  back  again  with  more  or  less  passiveness  or  force 
the  reaction  of  events  which  humble  or  exalt  a  people.  The 
southern  populations  of  France  constitute  this  movement,  and 
sometimes  this  vertigo  of  the  country.  Aix  had  given  birth  to 
Mirabeau  in  '89 — Marseilles  had  sent  her  children  to  provoke 
the  10th  August  in  '92 — Avignon  had  equalled  in  179^  the 
crimes  of  Home  under  her  proscribers — Toulon  had  given  itself 
to  the  English — Nismes  to  the  Protestants — Lyons  had  armed 
and  committed  itself  to  the  flames,  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of 
the  revolution,  of  which  that  plebeian  city  had  been  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  foci — the  Cevennes,  still  bleeding  with  the 
executions  of  Louis  XIV.,  kept  alive  in  the  hereditary  opposi- 
tion of  the  two  creeds, 'by  turns  persecuted  and  persecutors,  a 
leaven  of  hatred  which  fomented  the  political  animosities. 

The  Kestoration  had  made  the  protestants  tremble  for  the 
preservation  of  freedom  of  conscience ;  they  had  dreaded  the 
inevitable  alliance  between  the  descendants  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  successors  of  Bossuet,  and  though  professing  repub- 
lican opinions,  they  had  hailed  as  a  salvation  the  return  of 
Napoleon.  Their  joy  had  exasperated  the  catholics  and  the 
royalists,  who  were  burning  to  avenge  in  turn  the  insults  they 
had  suffered,  and  the  momentary  triumph  of  their  antagonists. 
Eeligion  in  their  eyes  consecrated  their  hatred.  The  news  of 
the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  and  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
broke  the  seal  which  still  kept  them  within  bounds.  The 
people  of  the  south  were  burning  with  anger  and  impatience 
against  the  military  accomplices  in  the  usurpation  of  their 
country. 

Marseilles,  the  foremost  city  in  the  movement,  could  not 
restrain  the  cry  of  V^ive  le  Roi!  in  the  face  of  General  Verdier's 
troops,  who  still  cried  Vive  VEmpereur  !  General  Verdier  who 
was  an  old  soldier  of  the  Egyptian  and  Spanish  wars,  but 
inexpert  in  the  management  of  seditions,  vainly  harangued  the 
groups  of  people,  who  mistook  his  moderation  for  fear.  An 
explosion  took  place,  the  tocsin  sounded ;  the  royalists,  who  con- 
stituted the  immense  majority  of  the  country,  hastened  at  the 
sound  of  the  bells  to  assist  the  insurgents  in  the  city. 

3  Q 
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Greneral  Verdier  had  force  sufficient  to  subdue  eveiytluog; 
but  knowing  the  intelligence  of  the  Emperor's  disaster,  and  pat 
mshing  to  cause  a  vain  effusion  of  blood,  hb  retired  upon  Toit 
Ion,  abandoning  Marseilles  and  a  part  of  Proyence  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  royalism.  This  humanity  of  the  genenl 
was  fatal  to  the  imperialists,  who  were  marked  out  bj  their 
employments  or  their  opinions  to  the  irrepressible  foiy  of  ^ 
people.  The  massacre  commenced  with  the  innocent  renuwii 
of  these  Mamelukes  whom  Napoleon  had  formerlj  lamiidit 
from  Egypt,  and  who  were  peacably  concluding  tbdr  liTies  |0 
a  quarter  of  Marseilles  where  the  sea  and  the  son  leinifkded 
them  of  the  East.  Their  innocent  blood  discoloured  the  wi^tein 
of  the  port.  Neither  their  wives  nor  children  were  sfffiXiijL 
Furious  ruffians,  imitating  the  assassins  of  September,  tliref 
themselves  madly  upon  these  old  companions  of  Kapci* 
leon,  fancying  that  while  they  mutilated  them  they  not 
asunder  that  odious  glory  of  which  they  were  the  livipg- 
witnesses.  The  people  added  to  their  dead  bodies,  which  weif 
thrown  into  the  sea,  those  of  some  inhabitants  of  MaxatSOmf 
known  for  their  attachment  to  the  Emperor.  ABBaaginatfiMi 
was  succeeded  by  pillage,  till  the  alarmed  citizens  at  lengA 
took  arms  and  quelle^  a  commotion  which,  though  gratifying  to 
their  feelings,  threatened  their  families,  their  fortunes,  and  tfamir 
dwellings.  . 

III. 

Marshal  Brune,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  aontli, 
learned  at  Toulon  the  massacres  of  Marseilles.  EUa  abldien 
wished  to  avenge  them,  but  he  restrained  their  azdoor,  and 
resigned  his  command  to  the  Marquis  de  Riviere,  the  oommia- 
sioner  sent  by  the  King  to  govern  and  pacify  the  south.  Bnina 
had  only  evinced,  during  his  mission  to  Toulon,  the  finn'iiieu- 
trality  of  attitude  of  a  general,  who,  while  defending/ hu 
country  against  foreigners,  is  desirous  at  the  saioie''  vMim 
restraining  the  passions  of  the  interior.  The  royalista  had 
nothing  to  reproach  him  with  but  his  too  easy  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Napoleon.     He  had  hastened  to  yield  to  deatinjf 
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and  to  make  Ms  army  recc^uise  Louis  XVIII.  a  second  time, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  civil  war. 

Having  accomplished  this  duty  he  quitted  Toulon,  and  took 
the  road  tx)  Paris.  He  was  advised,  hut  in  vain,  to  go  by  sea, 
that  he  might  travel  with  less  danger  to  the  capital ;  he  was 
told  of  the  rashness  of  a  journey  by  land,  amidst  an  excited 
population,  for  his  name  represented  a  detested  cause,  and 
might  become  the  incentive  to  a  crime.  Brune,  however,  con- 
fided in  his  innocence  and  his  courage. 

~  He  <^uitted  Toulon  on  the  night  of  tlie  3 1st  July.  In 
changing  horses  at  Aix  he  was  recognised,  and  the  fury  of  the 
mob  around  him  with  difficulty  allowed  his  carriage  to  depart 
Having  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  August  at  Avignon, 
he  stopped  at  an  hotel  in  that  city  near  the  Bhdne.  The 
news-  of  his  arrival  was  instantaneously  spread  amongst  that 
idle  population  who  crowd  the  quays,  the  streets,  and  the 
squares,  in  a  climate  where  people  live  out  of  doors.  Amongst 
this  stirring  and  unsettled  people  the  slightest  mxurmur  creates 
an  excitement  The  name  of  Marshal  Brune,  the  victim  of  an 
odious  calumny,  had  remained  synonymous  with  a  great  crime:  in 
the  imagination  of  the  south.  A  report  had  circulated  that 
this  marshal,  then  an  artisan  and  a  fierce  revolutionist,  had 
participated  in  the  masacres  of  September  1792  in  the  prisons 
of  Paris,  and  that  he  had  carried  through  the  streets  the  bleed- 
ing head  of  the  beautiful  and  innocent  Princess  de  Lamballe. 
This  sinister  report,  which  was  in  vain  belied  by  the  whole 
course  of  his  militaiy  life,  and  even  by  his  absence  from  Paris 
at  the  moment  the  crime  was  committed,  circulated  amongst 
the  crowd.  It  was  fufther  added  that  this  myrmidon  of  Bona- 
parte was  going,  not  to  the  King  in  Paris,  but  to  the  army  of 
the  Loire,  to  assume  its  command  and  return  to  chastise  the 
south.  These  rumours  being  fomented  by  persons  of  some 
credit  with  the  people,  the  hotel  at  which  the  marshal  had  put 
up  wa«  attacked  by  an  immense  crowd.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  doors  were  closed  and  barricaded,  and  that  M.  de  Saint- 
Chamont,  the  prefect  of  Avignon,  who  was  acoidently  in  the 
same  hotel,  made  himself  known,  and  for  a  ti^ie  dispersed  the 
mob;  it  collected  again  in  front  of  the  town-house.     M.  Puy, 
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M.  de  Saint-Chamont,  and  M.  de  Balzac  hastened  Widi  « 
handful  of  brave  and  generous  citizens  to  tear  their  victim  from 
these  madmen;  they  succeeded  a  second  time,  hj  the  farce  of 
eupplications  and  energy,  in  rescuing  the  marshal.  His  oKt- 
riage  was  proceeding  towards  the  Rhdne,  hut  was  sgain  stopped 
in  this  short  passage ;  and  being  assailed  with  damoors;  pdted 
with  stones,  and  threatened  with  knives,  he  was  brought  hflflk 
a  third  time  into  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel, 

The  prefect,  the  mayor,  the  officers,  the  aides-de-oinp^ 
Major  Lambot,  commanding  the  department,  M.  ds  Hon- 
tagnat,  chief  of  the  national  guard,  M.  Hughes,  a  lieatenaot- 
colonel,  on  leave  at  Avignon,  ranged  themselves  -beiM 
the  gate,  opposed  their  bodies  against  the  irruptioii,  saii 
swore  to  the  people  that  they  must  pass  over  their  dead  hodisB 
before  they  stained  the  city  with  the  blood  of  a  maishal  cf 
France,  immolated  without  defence,  without  a  crime,  and  witheoC 
a  trial.  The  cries  of  the  people  then  rose  against  these 
trates  and  citizens,  some  of  whom  were  compelled  to 
that  they  might  not  increase  the  exasperation  by  their  preselMe; 
others  were  thrown  down,  trampled  on  by  the  mnltituds, 
and  dragged  in  the  dust.  Major  Lambot  got  up,  and  witk 
Hughes  charged  the  assailants  svrord  in  hand :  the  latter  fled» 
the  door  of  the  hotel  was  cleared,  and  Brune  was  again  aboat 
to  escape.  M.  de  Balzac,  the  sous-prefeot  of  the  town,  nai 
repelling  the  most  furious  of  the  last  groups  of  the  mob,  and 
the  marshal's  defenders  were  beginning  to  breathe,  when  at 
the  moment  peace  was  thought  to  be  re-established,  a  disohaigs 
of  fire-arms  resoimded  from  within  the  hotel,  and  the  smoke  cf 
several  shots  issued  from  the  window  of  the  apartment  when 
the  marshal  was  awaiting  his  fate.  One  of  the  assassins,  wA 
his  discharged  gun  in  his  hand,  showed  himself  at  the  haloony, 
and  announced  to  the  people  their  dastardly  triumph  and 
vengeance — Brune  was  stretched  dead  upon  the  floor !  A  iem 
villains,  abandoning  the  attempt  to  enter  by  the  door,  had 
scaled  the  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  houses  without  being 
perceived,  and  creeping  from  thence  to  the  garret  window  of 
the  hotel,  they  soon  found  their  way  to  the  apartmeilt  in  wbidl 
Brune  was  congratulating  himself  on  his  deliTeranea.    Ha 
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reading,, at  the  moment,  to  strengthen  and  console  himself 
imder  so  much  hatred,  an  affectionate  and  tender  letter  from 
bis  wife.  Standing  erect  before  his  assassins,  he  never 
changed  colour,  or  stooped  to  make  supplications.  "  What  do 
roQ  want  with  me  ?"  he  asked  them  with  a  calm  voice.  He 
yas  replied  to  by  a  pistol  shot ;  but  with  a  motion  of  his  hand 
le  turned  aside  the  muzzle,  and  the  ball  missed  its  object.  A 
leoond  ball  from  a  carabine,  however,  struck  him  in  the  head, 
md  laid  him  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  murderers,  while  the  crime 
vas  hailed  with  shouts  of  joy  bj  the  multitude  outside. 

A  vain  attempt  was  made  by  the  magistrates  to  relieve 
heir  city  from  the  shame  of  this  atrocity,  by  false  attestations 
hat  the  marshal,  frightened  at  the  rage  of  the  people,  had 
dUed  himself ;  but  the  people  contradicted  this  ofi&cial  false- 
lopd  by  fresh  horrora.  They  pursued  the  unhappy  marshal 
)V6n  after  death ;  they  tore  his  body  from  the  coffin,  dragged 
t  by  the  legs  upon  the  pavement,  and  flung  it  from  the  bridge 
nto  the  waters  of  the  Ehone ;  and,  as  if  such  a  death  had  not 
)eeD  sufficient,  they  fired  repeatedly  at  the  body,  and  pursued 
t  with  execrations,  as  it  floated  down  the  current.  Fre- 
[uently  pushed  from  the  shore  by  the  fury  of  the  inhabit- 
mts,  tie  river  at  length  carried  it  into  a  retired  creek  between 
Vrles  and  Tarascon,  where  the  birds  of  prey,  attracted  by  the 
t^ht  of  a  dead  body  on  the  sand,  alighted  in  flocks  amongst 
he  reeds. 

The  appearance  of  these  birds  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
X)or  fisherman,  and  led  to  his  discovery  of  the  body  of  the  mar- 
hal,  whose  name  and  tragical  death  he  had  heard  of.  He  buried 
ty  unassisted,  in  the  night-time,  being  fearful  that  even  this 
)ioua  act  might  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  ;  and  it  was  not 
ill  two  years  after  that  he  revealed  the  particulai-s  of  this  mys- 
erious  sepulture.  These  funereal  rites  recall  those  of  Pompey 
01  the  Egyptian  sea-beach,  where  the  hands  of  an  old  Eoman 
K)ldier  lighted  the  funeral  pyre  of  his  genewl. 

This  crime  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  government,  but  it 
?as  the  crime  of  the  fanatical  royalist  opinions  in  the  south. 
It  was  the  signal  for  other  popular  crimes,  which  dismayed 
ind  dishonoured  those  provinces,  and  stained  them  with  blood 
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for  many  mouths.    At  Nismes,  a  city  "which  has  preierfed- 
sometbing  of  the  majesty  of  Rome  in  its  monnments,  and  of 
the  Trasteverini't^  fierceness  of  character  in  its  manners,  the 
civil  rage  redoubled  by  the  fury  of  religion,  equalled  the  btr* 
barities  of  1793  at  Avignon  and  Paris.    The  Verdett,  bonds  of 
cut-throats,  organised  under  the  profaned  banner  of  religion 
and  of  royalty,  overran  the   country,  the  villages,   and  tito 
towns.     Under  the  pretext  of  avenging-  upon  the  protestants 
their  complicity  with  the  Bonapartists,  they  assassinated  whoto** 
families  designated  to  their  vengeance.     After  plundering  end- 
burning  the  chateau  of  Vaquerville,  and  consuming  alive  the 
inhabitants  in  the  flames,  around  which  they  danced  to  the 
cries  of  their  victims,  they  tore  from  its  tomb  the  body  of  « 
young  girl  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  trampling  it  under  foot, 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  brutal  profimations  of  tiie 
body.     Thousands  of  protestants,    flying  from  their  roiitod 
homes,  wandered  about  the  woods  and  mountains.    Terror  or 
death  chased  them  from  asylum  to  asylum. 

Thus  hunted  about  they  could  not  appear  at  the  electioiii, 
to  claim  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  to  implore  the  petioAs  of 
their  persecuted  sect  to  defend  them  with  the  government 

IV. 

The  King  lamented  the  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of 
the  zeal  of  his  partizans  in  the  provinces.  He  dared  not  sot 
rigorously  against  his  friends,  while  he  blushed  to  tolente 
murderers.  He  sent  General  Count  de  Lagarde  to  Nismes 
— an  old  aide-de-camp  and  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Ridie- 
lieu,  a  man  of  sense,  of  virtue,  and  of  feeling ;  a  saffidently 
good  diplomatist  also  to  reconcile  with  ability  the  xoyilist 
sentiments  which  animated  himself,  with  the  impartial  le- 
cstablisbment  of  order,  and  the  protection  of  the  vietims  tifao 
were  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

The  Count  de  Lagarde,  though  feeble  in  body,  possessed  a 

*  /  Trasteverini,  The  surnxwed  descendnntg  of  the  aneieiit  Romany  vlia 
dwell  on  the  right  bank  of  tne  Tiber,  whence  their  ntmed— TnairabAioB* 
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lazily  courage.  He  did  not  dissemble  from  himself  the  dan- 
ers  of  his  mission.  Though  he  had  onlj  a  handful  of  tnx)p8 
e  did  not  hesitate,  on  arriving  at  Nismes,  to  arresi  the  chief 
r  the  agitators  and  assassins,  Trestaillon.  On  this  act  of 
enerbus  boldness,  the  fury  of  the  Catholics  and  royalists  broke 
lit  in  threats  and  risings.  The  Verdets  and  the  fanaticised 
slunteers  assembled  under  the  orders  of  Servan  and  Tm- 
hemy,  worthy  avengers  of  their  accomplice  Trestaillon. 
'he  troops  were  unequal  in  number  to  these  confederates  in 
djne. 

The  prefect,  M.  Darbaud  de  Jouque,  a  moderate  but  a  firm 
lan,  selected  by  M.  Decazes  to  bridle  the  passions  on  these 
anks  of  the  Rhdne,  foresaw  the  insufficiency  of  the  military 
ower  of  repression.  He  conjured  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me, 
ho  was  making  a  tour  through  the  south,  to  visit  Nismes, 
lat  by  his  presence  he  might  at  once  satisfy  and  intimidate 
le  ddirium  of  the  population.  The  Duke  d*Angoul§me,  filled 
ith  the  wisdom  of  the  King,  and  who  never  hesitated  in  the 
erformance  of  a  duty,  threw  himself  between  the  victims  and 
leir  executioners.  He  granted  the  prayers  of  the  protestants, 
id  he  pacified  the  catholics.  He  resisted  with  unshaken 
rmness  the  entreaties  of  the  clergy,  of  the  women,  and- of  the 
ifluential  protectors  of  Trestaillon,  who  dared  to  ask  him  for 
le  release  of  this  criminal.  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  shall  never 
lield  from  the  law  assassins  and  incendiaries."  He  directed 
le  opening  of  the  protestant  churches,  which  had  been  closed 
y  the  Beign  of  Terror,  and  departed,  leaving  to  General 
•agarde  the  task  of  completing  his  work,  and  pacifying  the 
)untry. 

V. 

But  the  prince  had  scarcely  gone  when  the  royalists  re- 
mied  their  audacity.  The  catholics  exciting  the  populace  in 
le  name  of  God  and  the  King,  surrounded  the  principal 
rotestant  churches  of  Nismes  daring  the  performance  of 
ivine  worship.  The  doors  were  broken  open,  the  &ithful 
ispersed,  the  minister  dragged  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
actuary,  the  men  knocked  down,  and  the  women  disgraceci 
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^th  ignominious  puniBhnient.  General  Lag^rde  hastened  to 
the  spot  at  tbo  head  of  a  regiment,  dashed  alone  on  horseback 
into  the  midst  of  the  furious  mob,  attempting  to  rescue  their 
victims  from  them,  and  to  bring  them  back  by  persuasion  to 
humanity  and  tolerance.  Without  consideration  or  pity  for 
this,  magnanimity  of  an  unarmed  officer,  who  risked  his  dvn 
life  to  save  the  blood  of  the  contending  parties,  the  verdeU  and 
the  volunteers  surrounded  Lagarde,  and  assailed  him  \dQi 
hootings,  insults,  and  stones.  A  national  guard  named  Boinn^ 
seized  with  one  hand  the  bridle  of  the  general's  horse,  and 
with  the  other  presenting  a  pistol  close  to  his  breast,  fired  and 
wounded  his  chest  with  the  bullet.  Though  hurt,  akoost  mor 
tally,  Lagarde,  by  his  mental  energy  kept  his  seat  in  the 
saddle,  and  though  threatened  by  an  hundred  weapons,  he 
yet,  with  a  voice  weakened  by  the  blood  that  was  pouring  from 
liis  wound,  ordered  the  regiment  to  charge  his  assassins.  The 
soldiers  dashed  upon  the  mob  and  dispersed  it,  and  the  dying 
general  was  borne  off  upon  a  litter. 

The  Duke  d*Angouleme  when  acquainted  with  these  mas- 
sacres, returned  to  Nismes,  and  sent  Trestaillon  and  )m 
accomplices  before  the  tribunal.  But  justice,  partial  or  in 
timidated,  failed  in  its  duty;  the  magistracy  of  Nisines  absdvsd 
the  culprits.  The  people,  always  enthusiastic  in  fayoor  of 
those  who  minister  to  its  fury,  carried  Trestaillon  in  triompk 
Boivin,  the  general's  assassin,  who  confessed  and  gloried  in  hie 
crime,  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  under  the  pretence  that  he 
only  fired  to  defend  himself.  Koyalism,  religion,  and  justioe 
were  all  at  the  same  time  dishonoured  by  such  judgments. 


VI. 


Toulouse  imitated  the  agitations  and  the  frenzy  of  Nismeif 
but  the  civil  furies  were  only  prompted  thu*e  by  poUtiott 
opinions.  Heligion  in  Languedoc  did  not  so  much  add  the 
conflict  of  consciences  to  that  of  dynasties ;  but  the  impetnositf 
of  the  southern  character  equally  iuipnssioucd  there  all  the 
political  movemeuts. 
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The  King  had  oonferred  the  command  of  Toulouse  on 
Qeneral  Ramel,  an  old  volunteer  of  1793,  who  had  risen  from 
rank  to  rank  hj  his  courage  and  his  services.  -  He  had  com- 
manded the  guard  of  the  council  in  1797,  was  transported 
after  the  18th  Fmctidor  with  Pichegru  and  Gamot,  of  whom 
he  hadheen  ui^ustlj  said  to  he  an  accomplice;  he  had  escaped 
from  Guyana  in  a  ship's  long  boat,  and  returned  to  Franoe 
during  the. last  years  of  the  Empire.  He  had  been  employed 
by  Napoleon  in  Spain,  but  was  always  suspected  of  an  inclina- 
tion for  the  Bourbons.  Since  his  exile  with  Pichegru,  Ramel, 
being  a  soldier  of  fortune,  had  refused  to  serve  during  the 
hundred  days.  This  reserve,  so  rare  in  an  army  so  incon- 
stant, had  won  for  Ramel  the  confidence  of  the  royalists.  He 
exerted  himself  to  restrain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  the 
sanguinary  animosity  of  the  people  against  the  fugitive  remains 
of  Napoleon*s  army,  disbarded  and  wandering  about  these 
provinces.  Some  of  these  proscribed  officers,  obliged  to  con- 
ceal themselves  from  the  resentment  of  the  people,  had  met 
with  a  generous  asylum  even  in  the  house  of  the  general. 
This  pity  was  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  by  the  royalists ;  the 
name  of  treason  was  given  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  soldier. 
The  royalist  volunteers,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  outlaws, 
openly  insulted  Eamel,  on  which  he  announced  his  resolution 
to  brave  and  to  disperse  them. 

On  hearing  this  they  assembled  in  gromps  in  the  public 
squares,  and  openly  concerted  the  death  of  the  general.  They 
summoned  the  chiefs  and  bands  of  the  country,  to  come  to 
them  in  the  city;  they  formed  sinister  processions  in  the 
streets,  singing  cynical  songs,  and  vociferating  sanguinary 
cries  against  the  man  who  alone  restrained  them.  Amongst 
these  cries  was  that  of  "  Long  live  the  King,**  to  cover  sedition 
with  a  pretence  of  fidelity. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  August  while  these  frantic 
columns  were-- dancing  to  these  ferocious  songs  on  the  Place 
des  parmes,  a  detachment  chosen,  instructed,  and  armed 
beforehand  for  the  purpose,  separated  itself  suddenly  from  the 
circle  of  the  populace,  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  sprang  forward 
with  a  bound  towards  the  hotel  of  the  general,  surprised  and 

III.  12 
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disarmed  the  guard,  crossed  the  threshold,  mounted  the  stair- 
case,  and  was  soon  face  to  fiBice  with  Bamel. 

'*  What  do  70U  want?"  he  asked  them  with  a  threatening 
voice  and  unshaken  visage.  **  To  kill  thee,  and  in  thee  to  Ull 
an  enemy  of  the  King,"  replied  one  of  the  f^«"^pffinB  taking  aim 
at  Eamel's  breast  A  sentinel  rushed  forward  and  turned  Uie 
shot  aside.  Eamel  drew  his  sword,  determined  to  die  m  a 
brave  man,  and  not  as  a  victim.  But  during  this  moremeBt 
which  made  the  assassins  draw  back,  another  shot  wee  find 
which  lodged  a  ball  in  the  general's  body ;  he  sank  npou  Ae 
landing-place  of  the  staircase,  beside  the  corpse  of  the  sentinel 
miurdered  in  attempting  to  save  him.  His  aides-de-eamp  and 
officers  rushed  out  of  their  rooms,  sword  in  hand,  and  striding 
over  the  two  dying  men,  attacked  the  volunteeri«  and  drove 
them  out  upon  the  square.  Ramel  was  carried  to  his  bed,  a 
surgeon  hastened  to  attend  him,  probed  his  wound,  and  fiiund 
it  mortal.  He  announced  this  dismal  news  from  the  nindovr 
to  the  excited  crowd  who  were  roaring  like  wild  beasts,  hoping 
thus  to  calm  their  rage  by  glutting  it.  ".So  mudi  the  better! " 
replied  their  implacable  voices ;  **butwe  are  going  to  finiah 
him :  that  will  be  more  sure." 

At  these  words  the  crowd  demolished  a  triumphal  anii»  iriush 
had  been  erected  in  the  square  fi>r  the  recent  reoeptian  of  the 
Duke  d'Angoul^me,  and  then  made  use  of  the  beams  and  ones- 
bars  as  battering  nuns,  to  break  down  the  iron  lailing  of  the 
hotel.  The  doors  gave  way,  the  soldiem  who  gnaidad-  the 
vestibule  were  sacrificed.  The  assafwins  ascended-  In.  the 
chamber  of  the  dying  general.  The  sui^^eon  who  waa  dxessing 
his  wound  threw  himself  at  their  feet,  and  supplicated  them  to 
spare  his  last  moments,  while  his  aides-de-camp  ooivend  his 
bed  with  their  bodies  and  their  naked  swords.  BameL  OQ  the 
contrary,  stretched  out  his  arms  to  his  murderezs,  and  entmeted 
them  to  finish  their  work,  to  shorten  the  agony  that  was  tearing 
his  entrails.  One  of  the  assassins,  adding  derision  to  the 
the  crime,  and  sarcasm  to  the  blow,  struck  him  in  thelaqe  with 
a  sabre  cut,  **  *  Tis  to  obey  the  general,"  said  the  Tillain 
smiling.  The  others  imitated  him  successively,  plunging  their 
bayonets  into  the  body  of  Ramel,  as  they  repeated  the  sangoi- 
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narj  raillery,  until  he  was  no  longer  anything  but  a  shapeless 
mass.  The  assassins  disputed  with  each  other  the  honour  of 
^^g  their  arms  in  the  blood  of  the  general,  as  they  defiled 
fiith  SMigB  €^  tnumph  round  his  ensaogained  couch. 
;  The  night  alone,  and  the  intoxication  of  the  populace,  put 
Hi.  end  to  this  soene,  worthy  of  Saint  Bartholomew  and  of  the 
di^  of  September.  The  troops  sent  by  Marshal  Perignon, 
gomumoT  at  the  pro?inee,  only  arrived  in  time  to  bury  the 
viofcim.  Justice,  as  at  Nismes,  refused  to  avenge  him.  It 
■flawed  public  indignation  against  the  murderers  to  evaporate 
bgr  it»  tardy  proceedings ;  it  acqt^itted  the  chiefs,  and  only 
oondaiiBied  the  exeootionerB  to  trifling  penalties,  under  the 
pnsdst  that  they  had  only  stnick  a  dead  body ! 

vn. 

S«eb  was,  for  many  months,  the  vengeance  of  the  south 
igaiaat  parties  suspected  either  of  complicity  with  the  soldiers 
nf  the  Emperor,  or  lukewannness  for  the  Bourbons,  or  of 
ifissent  from  the  fanatical  fedth  of  the  people.  It  vdll  be  seen 
Hiat  vengesnoe  was  the  passion  of  all  parties  in  this  clima^ 
bogrdenng  <m  Spam  and  Italy,  the  lands  of  the  passions  and  of 
mgeanoeu 

The  royalists  of  Paris,  ashamed  of,  and  embarrassed  with 
ltss»-mrainal  proceedings,  tried  rather  to  deny,  than  to  esc^Me 
m^okamlaBM  them.     One  man  of  courage  in  die  cause  of  hu* 

ity,  M.  d'Aigenson,  dared  alone  to  re-echo  the  cries  of  so 

ly  viotimsr  from  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Gil  the  word  massacres  being  ip^mioanced  by  the  orator,  the 
Gbamber,  feigning  a  conventional  incredulity,  arose  with  fuiy 
igainst  him,  and  ^ut  his  mouth  as  to  a  calumniator ;  no  one  was 
permitted  to  say  what  every  one  knew.  To  denounce  crime 
UBS  the  greatest  of  all  crimes.  The  impassioned  party  of  the 
Boosbons' pushed  their  zeal  for  their  cause,  not  to  app^batioo, 
tmt  to  silence,  that  tacit  amnesty  for  the  most  odious  crimes. 
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VIII. 

Bordeaux  was  fermenting  with  the  same  pasabxu  u  Mai^ 
seilles,  Nismes,  Avignon,  and  Toulouse. 

Two  twin  brothers,  CsBsar  and  Gonstantine  Fanoher,  residiiig 
in  the  little  town  of  La  Beole,  had  followed  together  the  csraer 
of  arms  until  they  had  attained  the  rank  of  general.  Guillj 
of  having  hailed  the  return  of  Napoleon,  as  a  souvenir  of  their 
military  lives,  and  of  having  exeroised  during  the  handnd 
days,  civil  and  military  functions  in  the  Giionde,  thej  weie 
accused  of  maintaining  a  focus  of  Bonapartism  in  their  emmliy. 
Surrounded  for  three  days  in  their  house  by  a  detaehmenft  of 
Yolunteers  of  Bordeaux  and  of  Spanish  soldiers,  they  had 
refused  to  open  their  doors  to  the  illegal  summons  of  this 
troop.  This  attitude  redoubled  against  them  the  animosity  of 
the  royalist  party.  Having  been  arrested  and  condociad  to 
Fort  H4,  they  were  thrown  into  the  dungeon  allotted  to; die 
most  abject  villains.  The  advocates  of  the  Bordeeoz  her,  and 
M.  Eavez  himself,  being  indifferent,  or  intimidated^  refined  to 
defend  them ;  they  therefore,  defended  one  another,  ^njjiffg 
to  each  other  by  turns  before  the  court-martial  the  ftatoBwd 
assistance  of  their  unskilful,  but  pathetic  eloquenee.  XbBf 
were  condemned  to  die. 

A  young  niece,  who  comprised  the  whole  of  ^their  !fiiBMl|'« 
went  through  the  city  in  vain,  bedewing  with  piooa  teen  the 
thresholds  of  their  accusers,  of  their  enemies,  and  of  their 
judges.  In  vain  did  each  of  the  twins  attempt  to  eepezato  hii 
cause  from  that  of  his  fellow  prisoner,  to  take  upon  himeelf  the 
whole  of  the  crime,  and  dispute  the  scaffold  with  his  brother 
Objects  alike  of  the  same  hatred,  they  were  equally  involved  m. 
the  same  sentence.  They  marched  for  a  whole  hoar  iti  the 
midst  of  the  multitude,  half  pitying,  half  insulting,  and  holding 
each  other  by  the  hand,  to  La  CharfreuBe,  their  phwe  of 
execution. 

As  they  stood  erect  before  the  firing  party,  they  were 
determined  to  receive,  arm  in  arm,  the  stroke  of  their  deliver- 
ance, united  thus  in  death  as  they  had  been  in  life^ 
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gave  the  word  to  fire,  and  the  two  brothers  fell  together,  struck 
but  not  killed  by  the  discharge.  Constantine  crawling  upon  his 
mutilated  hands  and  knees,  dragged  himself  towards  his  expiring 
brother,  to  embrace  him  once  more.  He  reclined  his  head  on 
his  brother's  breast,  as  on  a  dying  pillow  of  peace  and  love,  and 
in  that  position  received  the  second  discharge  in  his  forehead, 
which  at  once  released  both  souls  from  their  misery. 

We  shall  be  silent  on  the  names  of  their  accusers  and 
judges,  and  have  only  mentioned'  those  of  the  victims ;  since 
the  latter  have  pity  and  lustory  for  an  inheritance,  the  former 
only  remorse  and  contempt. 

IX, 

^Whilst  private  revenge  and  judicial  vengeance  were  thus 
staining  with  blood  the  south  of  France,  the  government  was 
disgusted  with  these  political  acts  of  justice  and  executions, 
which  must  impart  a  sinister  aspect  to  a  reign  of  penitence  and 
of  peace,  and  which  were  equally  repugnant  ta  the  indulgent^ 
character  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  lofty  soul  of  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu,  and  to  the  naturally  generous  youth,  of  the  favourite 
— M.  Decazes.  But  political  passions  seek  to  make  govern- 
ments their  accomplices,  and  when  these  governments  will  not 
consent  to  be  their  instruments,  they  speedily  make  them 
their  victims. 

Great  amnesties  are  the  most  necessary  acts,  Aad  at  the 
same  time  the  most  difficult,  to  make  acceptable  to  those  parties 
who  have  felt  themselves  oppressed.  The  pardon  magnani- 
mously given  by  power,  and  energetically  imposed  upon  the 
conquerors,  is  the  heroism  of  restorations.  Louis  XVIII.,  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  and  M.  Decazes  wanted  not  this  conviction, 
but  the  necessary  firmness  against  the  thirst  of  reprisals  which 
jras  consuming  the  King's  friends.  The  court,  the  saloons, 
the  journals,  the  tribune,  and  even  the  sacred  churches  and 
3ulpits  resounded  with  accusations  and  imprecations  sigainst 
:be  impunity  afforded  to  the  real  or  supposed  conspirators  of 
:he  20th  of  March.  To  the.  excessive  indulgence  of  Louis 
tVIII.,  and  to  his  confidence  in  the  men  of  the  Empire,  were 
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attributed  the  Ml  of  the  throne,  the  exil«  of  the  BooiboM, 
and  the  devastation  and  occupation  ef  the  ooontrjr  bj  tfas 
foreign  armies.  Some  demanded  vengauce,  othera  implend 
for  pledges ;  bat  these  pledges  and  this  Tsngntbae  wen  aqoallj 
comprised  in  blood.  Louis  XYIII.  wiriied  to  mpeab  its  aJfiMon, 
but  he  did  not  think  he  could  soceeed  inmodentiag  the  BMontp 
ment  of  his  party,  otherwise  Ihan  by  giBBtmgtbeni  a  Ikde. 
He  limited  in  his  thoughts,  to  -some  iUoBtrioas  onlprite,  the 
small  number  of  victims  it  iros  unavoidably  necenuytoeeerifiae 
to  political  justice.  Not  being  idesiroaa,  hetreveE,  of  ensiag 
these  culprits,  he  had  given  them  time  to  fly  or  to  oodomI 
themselves.  But  the  imintelligent  zeal  of  his  partiaaiiB,  and 
the  bitterness  of  party  hatred,  served  him  beyond  his  wishes. 
Two  of  these  great  victims  were  brought  to  him  against  his 
will,  and  their  actual  presence  in  the  dungeons  of  Psdris  left 
him  no  other  choice  between  a  demency  whi€h  weald  be  «« 
accusation  of  weakness  and  treason  against  hma^lf^  aad  a 
severity  which  would  tarnish  his  r^gn  in  the  eold  and  imrnrtiri 
judgment  oi  posterity. 

These  two  men  were  Ld[>edoy^re  and  Kafsfaid  Key. 


After  the  occupation  of  Paris,  Lab^doy^re  had  foHewedthe 
army  beyond  the  Loire.  Nobody  stood  mors  in  peril  then  he 
did,  for  no  one  heioite  him  had  given  the  signal  and  the  Sfr 
ample  of  a  premeditated  defection  under  arms.  By  dsawim 
over  his  regiment  he  had  drawn  over  the  whole  army.  Napo> 
leon  received  from  him  his  second  throne,  the  Bonrbons  weie 
indebted  to  him  for  their  second  exile,  and  France  owed  him  ill 
ruin.  An  assiduous  attendant  on  Queen  Hortense,  sad  •^■B*»*tj 
to  the  Emperor's  table  at  Malmaison  to  the  very  last  day,  bis 
affectionate  attachment  to  his  family,  and  to  a  counti^  wfaieb 
could  no  longer  ofifer  him  anything  but  a  tomb,  had  pieteolsd 
him  from  following  Napoleon  to  Kochefort  and  to  St.  HeleiML 
Instead  of  availing  himself  of  a  passport  vriiich  Qaeen  HeiteniS 
had  procured  for  him  from  Fouch^,  to  fly  from  this  bvnriag 
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1,  LaWdoj^re  saw  the  Emperor  depart  for  his  exile,  and  then 
ned  ihb  French  army  behind  the  Loive. 

His  Iriends,  Generals  Excelmans  and  Flahaut,  whom  he 
caned,  at  lUom,  appointed  him  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  carps 
irmee  cantoned  in  that  town.  He  had  learned  at  Riom  the 
Mcription  of  all  the  leading  chiefs  of  public  opinion  during 
i  hundred-days.  No  one  more  than  he  should  haye  put 
th  in  these  wamii^,  but  he  neglected  them.  The  giddiness 
ich  leads  a  troubled  conscience  on  to  ruin  had  seized  upon 
a.  His  heart  was  in  Paris,  and  the  attraction  of  that  city 
led  from  his  eyes  the  danger  of  re-appearing  there.     We  can 

otherwise  explain  the  fatality  which  urged  him  thither. 
mends  £xcelmans  and  Flahaut  combated  in  vain  this  aber- 
ion  of  mind.  Labedoy^e  was  but  twenty-nine  years  old 
age  at  which  dangers  disappear  before  desires.  He  would 
'»  listen  to  bis  Meuds ;  but  procuring  a  passport  under  a 
Towed  name,  and  evading  the  friendly  watchfulness  of 
xsalmans,  he  took  his  place  in  the  public  diligence  from 
>m  to  Puis. 

XI. 

The  roads  leading  from  the  capital  to  the  army  were 
lowly  watched  at  that  period  by  the  spies  of  the  royal 
emment  and  of  the  allied  powers.  The  slightest  moYoment 
these  troops  might  compromise  the  peace,  and  rend  the 
ntry  in  two.  The  relations  of  the  generals  with  the  centres 
Hiblic  opinion  in  Paris,  were  of  too  important  a  nature  not  to 
ip.  a  strict  eye  upon  them.  Lab^doyere,  met  in  the  car- 
{6  one  of  those  agents  of  government  superintendence,  who  was 
re  either  by  accident  or  design,  and  who  concealed,  under  the 
parent  indifference  of  a  traveller  full  of  business,  the  mission 
>bservation  with  which  he  was  charged.  The  martial,  melan- 
ly,  proud,  and  pensive  features  of  the  young  general,  indi- 
sd  too  much  anxiety  and  mystery  to  escape  the  scruti- 
ing  glance  of  a  man  whose  profession  it  was  to  read  the 
ex  of  the  human  countenance.  The  more  we  seek  to  veil 
features,  the  more  they  betray  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  and 
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tempt  curiosity  to  divine  them.  Even  the  doeed  lips  and 
silence  of  Labedoyere  but  the  more  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  fellow  traveller.  He  seemed  to  let  out  in  spite  of  himaelt 
some  involuntary  expressions  against  the  Bonrbcms  and  tlieir, 
ministers,  and  some  tears  for  the  conqnered  oountrf  and  the 
proscribed  army ;  then»  as  if  he  had  been  seized  with  dread  and 
repentance  at  having  thus  betrayed  himself,  he  entreated  LaU- 
doy^re  to  forget  what  he  had  heard,  and  feigned  a  hypoeritiod 
royalism,  leaving  very  transparent  the  diflBiitinlation  of  this 
second  profession  of  faith.  Lab6doydre,  howerer,  oontinaed 
silent 

The  spy,  then  taking  another  course,  related  to  his  tnr 
veiling  companion  the  arrest  of  Lavalette,  which  was  not  yet 
known  in  the  army.  Lavalette  was  dear  to  the  heart,  and  an 
accomplice  in  the  cause  of  Labedoyere.  The  general  eoold 
not,  therefore,  dissemble  his  emotion  or  his  paleness  in  listening 
to  the  details  of  his  friend's  arrest.  These  symptoms  betvqred 
him,  and  he  allowed  the  adroit  spy  to  draw  from  him  e?en  Ins 
name.  This  person,  after  some  slight  reproaches  on  the  teme* 
rity  which  made  Labedoyere  brave  the  dangers  of  a  return  to 
Paris,  offered  him  his  friendly  services,  and  insinuated  himself 
so  much  into  his  confidence,  that  the  general,  on  his  anival, 
allowed  his  obliging  protector  to  accompany  him  even  l^tfae 
door  of  the  asylum  where  he  was  going  to  take  shelter.  TUs 
was  the  house  of  a  person  attached  to  LabMoy^re,  in  tee  of 
the  faubourgs  of  the  Eas^end.  It  was  scarcely  daybreak,  and 
the  fugitive  was  to  remain  in  his  retreat  until  night,  iiefine 
venturing  into  streets.  Guarded  by  the  vigilance  ci  fnendship, 
concealed  and  barricaded  in  an  upper  room  of  an  onsnspected 
house,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  and  fell  asleep^  with 
anticipations  of  a  happy  meeting  with  his  wife  and  child. 

XII. 

Meanwhile  the  spy,  sure  of  his  prey,  had  gone  to  offer  him 
to  M.  Decazes,  then  prefect  of  police.  The  Prossians,  appri- 
sed by  M.  Decazes,  surrouuded  the  house  with  a  battalion  of 
their  troops.  Labedoyere  taken  by  surprise  made  no  defence.  Ha 
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urrendered  to  the  police  agents,  who  oondocted  him  to  M- 

!)ecaz6S.     This  magistrate  put  a  hundred  questions  to  him,  the 

jiswer  to  eyerj  one  of  which  could  only  be  an  acknowledgment 

f  his  guilt.     Fouch6  who  was  still  minister  of  police  at  that 

)eriod.  seemed  to  lament  the  imprudence  of  this  victim,  who  had 

lot  been   sought  for  by  the  government,  and  who  thus  came 

limself  to  force  into  an  act  of  rigour.      The  minister  of  war, 

xouvion  St.  Cyr,  ordered  a  court  martial.  The  vengeance  of  the 

t)yalists,  the  favour  of  the  Bonapartists,  the  recrimination  of 

lie  foreign  masters  of  Paris,  with  the  passions  or  the  curiosity 

»f  all,  impressed  upon   this  political   and  military  trial  the 

K)lemnity  of  justice,  the  bitterness  of  anger,  and  the  interest  of 

L  drama.     The  journals  and  the  saloons  forestalled  the  sentence 

)y  imprecations  which  called  for  blood,  and  which  dishonoured 

ustice.     Some  females  of  the  highest  rank  were  implacable  in 

iheir  remarks.     It  would  seem  as  if  generosity  is  the  com- 

)anion  of  strength,  and  that  the  weaker  the  sex  the  more  devoid  it 

s  of  pity.    History  is  bound  to  notice  this,  in  order  to  stigmatise  it 

Sigh  birth,  great  fortune,  and  literary  education  did  not,  in  this 

»i8e,  and  in  many  others,  preserve  the  females  of  the  aristo- 

sracy  of  Paris,  and  of  the  court,  from  that  thirst  of  vengeance 

md  that   sanguinary  joy  which  women  of  the  most  abject 

x)ndition  exhibited  under  the  reign  of  terror,  at  the  doors  of 

he  revolutionary  tribunals.     Elevation  of  rank  by  such  base 

jbullitions  of  feeling  only  renders  more  remarkable  the  vicious- 

:ies8  of  the  heart.     There  appeared  in  the  language,  in  the 

gestures,  and  in  the  eyes  of  some  females  of  the  elegant  society 

)f  Paris,  as  fiery  a  degree  of  anger,  and  as  eager  a  thirst  for 

/engeance,  as  in  the  female  auditors  of  the  convention.     The 

political  writers,  as  it  always  happens,  favoured  and  fed  these 

rile  passions  by  their  diatribes ;  hired  flatterers  of  all  opinions 

sufficiently  rich  to  pay  for  this  complaisance  of  hatred  and  of 

blood. 

XIII. 

.  The  trial  commenced  on  the  14th  August.  The  room  in 
which  it  was  held,  filled  from  an  eariy  hour  in  the  morning 
by  ladies  of  the  court,  and  by  foreign  ]^noes  and  generals,  cori^ 

3   R 
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querors  whom  the  decency  of  victorj  should  have  kept  tctnj 
from  such  a  scene,  resemUed  an  amphitheatre  prepared  for  a 
combat  of  the  circus.  The  appeamnce  of  Lab^doydre  wag 
awaited  by  some  with  that  cruel  impatience  which  longs  for  the 
humiliation  of  an  enemy,  and  r^oices  beforehand  in  the  bopo 
of  being  avenged;  by  others  with  that  curiosity  which  begins 
with  indifference,  and  ends  in  the  presence  of  the  victim  bj  an 
involuntary  sensibility.  There  was  in  the  accused  sUiQcieiit 
to  excite  at  once  this  twofold  feeling. 

He  was  the  most  culpable  and  the  mofit  interesting  of  tba 
men  of  the  hundred  days.  Bom  of  an  ancient  family,  sur- 
rounded from  his  cradle  with  monarchical  bigotry  and  fidelitj — 
deriving  from  his  ancestors,  from  his  paternal  family,  from  the 
family  of  his  wife,  and  from  that  young  wife'  herself »  npthiog 
but  counsels  and  pleas  of  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons— compolM 
to  struggle  against  his  own  nature  and  his  coxgogal  1ot9  14 
support  his  new  opinions  against  the  inclinations,  the  babiti, 
and  the  domestic  relations  of  his  former  self — a  criminal  ill 
his  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all,  but  a  criminal  pardonaUf 
from  his  youth,  from  his  enthusiasm,  and  from  bis  fknaticil 
love  of  glory,  seduction,  country,  and  even  of  ambition,  a  tioo 
ennobled  in  the  soldier  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life, — ho  ooiil4 
not  defend  himself  against  his  broken  oath,  his  violated. difO- 
pline,  and  the  ruins  of  his  country,  displayed  under  bis  ejep* 
and  which  spoke  more  trumpe^tongued  than  his  sccm(|>I|| 
themselves.  But  he  was  created  to  create  indulgence,  e]|(cit9 
pardon,  and  draw  forth  tears.     At  length  he  appeared. 

XIV. 

His  costume,  consisting  of  a  green  frockcoat,  without  epiu- 
lettes  or  decoration,  but  which  displayed  the  cut  of  a  i^r'^^^^i 
indicated  that  he  had  done  justice  upon  himself  before  ha  in- 
voked the  indulgence  of  his  country,  in  having  laid  aside  tbt 
insignia  of  his  rank  and  the  rewards  of  his  valour.  His  fbrm  . 
set  off  by  this  simple  prisoner's  dress,  was  lofty,  noble,  and* 
firm,  like  that  of  a  S9ldier  accustomed  to  stand  erect  under 
fire.    His  features,  though  handsome  and  firm,  displayed  tlie 
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Lvitj  of  sufTering  thought,  and  the  pallidnetis  occasioned  by 
epless  nights  and  prison  reflections.  This  personal  grace 
1  contributed  to  his  crime,  by  exposing  him  to  the  sedac- 
ns  of  the  imperial  court  ladies,  who  had  exhibited  glory  to 
n  under  the  features  of  defection.  Their  hero  had  become 
3ir  victim.  In  contemplating  his  martial  beantj,  it  was  felt 
It  he  had  been  the  hero  of  that  conspiracy  of  aidect-de-camp 
d  of  females  who  set  up  the  popularity  of  their  saloons,  and 
9  intoxication  of  their  enthusiasm  at  the  price  of  defection 
•m  the  Bourbons. 

The  Court,  more  impartial  than  the  auditory,  was  moved  at 
e  aspect  of  the  young  warrior  they  were  going  to  try  aooord- 
Qf  to  law,  but  whom  they  could  not  help  pitying  from  the 
lowship  of  camps.  He  was  asked  his  name,  his  age,  his 
Ilk,  and  if  he  had  received  this  rank  from  Louis  XYIII. 

He  replied  with  a  modest  countenance,  and  a  frankness 

lich  accused  itself,  that  he  had,  in  fact,  received  from  the 

ing  the  command  of  his  regiment;   that  he  had  marched 

3m  Chambery  to  Grenoble  by  the  orders  of  General  Marchand, 

mmandant  of  that  place;  that  he  had  drawn  over  his  soldiers 

:th  the  cry  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur  I "  in  the  presence  of  Napo- 

on ;  that  he  had  resisted  the  reproaches  and  reprehension 

(General  de  Villier,  his  immediate  chief,  when  trying  to 

call  him  to  duty  and  discipline ;  that  he  thou^t  he  had 

ten  at  that  moment  the  superior  interest  of  the  country 

facing  the  duty  of  the  soldier;  that  he  had  no  other  vindi- 

ition  to  offer  than  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  witnessed 

ds  fatal  moment  of  his  life,  that  t^e  tribunal  might  judge  not 

le  fault  alone,  but  the  seduction  of  the  emotions  and  circum 

ances  which  had  preceded  and  accompanied  that  fault 

These  witnesses  were  accordingly  called ;  and  their  evidence, 
1  conformity  with  that  of  history,  did  not  excuse,  but  it  did 
ot  aggravate  the  defection.  The  accent  of  these  witnesses, 
le  cmefs,  or  companions  in  arms  of  the  prisoner,  evinced  the 
jrrcW  of  men  who  lament  the  necessity  of  accusing,  but  who 
Bnnot  absolve.  It  was  too  true  that  the  young  colonel  had 
remeditated  at  Chambery  the  part  of  a  deserter ;  that  he  had 
ocmded  the  opinions  of  his  ofBcers,  harangued  his  soldiers* 
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substituted  for  the  white  flag  tho  eagles  displayed  on  thehraach 
of  a  willow  tree,  distributed  the  tri-coloured  cockades  wbatAk 
had  been  found  in  a  drum,  or  prepared  for  a  mcMnent  of  ex- 
plosion; that  he  had  rejected  the  yoice,  the  order,  and  the 
supplications  of  his  general,  had  marched  to  meet  the  Em- 
peror, embraced  and  brought  back  in  triumph  the  man  lie  was 
sent  to  fight  against,  tempted  from  the  foot  of  the  ramputs 
the  regiments  of  Grenoble  to  insurrection,  broke  opein'-^vith 
his  battalions  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  had  been  the  first  to 
give  a  fortified  place,  an  army,  a  people,  and  a  route  to  Paris, 
to  Napoleon. 

XV. 

His  accusers  had  no  occasion  for  further  proof  of  a  erinie 
thus  avowed  and  attested.  They  confined  themselyes  to  de- 
manding, as  an  example  to  those  armies,  which  have  the 
privilege  of  arms,  the  double  duty  of  patriotism  and  discipluia^ 
and  which,  from  the  confidence  of  governments,  carry  the  £ite 
of  nations  in  their  swords,  that  Labedoy^e  should  suffer  the 
military  condemnation  already  awarded  to  him  by  the  pnUio 
conscience.  They  did  not  conceal  either  their  grief  or  their 
pity ;  they  did  not  insult  the  man  while  accusing  the  soldier. 

Labedoydre,  after  listening  with  resignation  to  these  words 
from  the  organ  of  the  court-martial,  arose  and  pronounoed  hn 
defence.  His  voice  bore  the  accent  of  his  conscieiice,  a  sad 
conviction  of  his  fault,  a  martial  firmness  in  the  face  of  thoie 
consequences  he  was  about  to  suffer,  a  patriotic  and  bhzistim. 
reparation,  voluntarily  offered  to  the  King,  to  his  oonntiy,  sod 
to  his  family,  in  expiation  of  the  calamities,  of  the  blood,  sad 
of  the  tears  which  he  had  cost  them.  It  was  felt  that  his 
hereditary  traditions  had  resumed  in  these  last  moments  their 
empire  over  his  opinions,  that  his  young  wife  had  insiniialed 
into  his  prison  her  adjurations  to  repentance,  her  hopes  of 
pardon,  of  life  redeemed,  and  of  long  happiness  stiU  upon  the 
oarth ;  and  fhat  the  piety  of  his  mother  introduoed  into  his 
solitude  had  called  upon  him,  in  the  name  of  death,  for  the 
confession  of  his  error,  which  conjugsil  tenderness  had  insiniiaxed 
<x>  him  in  the  name  of  love. 
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He  did  not  plead  bis  innocence  but  bis  bonour.  **  If  my 
e  only  was  in  question,"  said  be,  "  I  sbould  not  detain  you ; 
know  bow  to  die  is  my  profession.  But  a  wife  tbe  model  of 
ery  virtue,  and  a  son  in  tbe  cradle,  migbt  one  day  or  otber 
cusQ  me  for  my  silence.  Tbe  name  I  leave  tbem  is  tbeir 
beritance,  I  ougbt  to  leave  it  to  tbem  unfortunate,  it  is  true, 
Lt  free  from  stain.  I  may  have  been  deceived  as  to  tbe  real 
terests  of  France ;  led  astray  by  tbe  souveniiB  or  bonourable 
usions  of  camps,  I  may  have  mistaken  cbimeras  fbr  tbe 
cents  of  my  country.  But  tbe  greatness  of  tbe  sacrifices 
liicb  I  made  in  tearing  asunder  tbe  dearest  ties  of  rank  and 
mily  prove,  at  least,  tbat  my  conduct  was  not  influenced  by 
ly  vile  motive  of  personal  interest.  I  deny  notbing,  but  I 
low  tbat  I  bave  not  conspired.  Wben  I  received  tbe  com- 
and  of  my  regiment,  1  did  not  believe  tbat  tbe  Emperor 
•uld  ever  return  to  France : — gloomy  presentiments,  bowever, 
eigbed  upon  me  at  tbe  moment  I  departed  for  Chambery. 
his  vague  feeling  of  sadness  arose  from  the  impression  which 
iblic  opinion  had  made  upon  me."  Here  he  drew  a  political 
cture  of  the  first  fall  of  Napoleon,  of  the  general  unpopularity 
hicb  drove  him  from  France,  of  the  enthusiasm  justified  by 
le  virtues  of  Louis  XVIII.  which  smoothed  the  way  for  tbe 
ourbons  to  the  throne ;  he  showed  this  happy  commencement 
'  their  reign  being  overcast  by  little  and  little,  under  tbe 
ults  of  the  King's  government,  and  preparing  the  way 
r  an  approaching  return  of  the  Emperor.  He  was 
)ubtless  going  to  explain  bow  this  disaffection  of  the  people 
r  the  Bourbons  had  made  him  despa,ir  of  the  country,  and 
id  turned  his  thoughts  towards  another  public  salvation  in 
le  reign  of  Napoleon,  abdicating  despotism  to  become  the 
fotecting  genius  of  the  nation  and  of  liberty.  He  was  inter- 
ipted,  however,  in  this  exposure  of  faults  which  in  bis  mouth 
light  take  the  character  of  an  accusation,  instead  of  the 
xent  of  an  apology.  This  was  not  his  intention ;  he  did  not, 
lerefore,  persist,, but  resumed  his  defence.  " Yes,"  he  said, 
I  ought  to  confine  myseK  to  the  confession  of  an  error.  I 
wifeas  with  sorrow,  in  looking  at  iaj  country^  that  my  error 
tis  boen  in  mistaking.. the  intentions  of  the-  King,  but  his  re- 
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turn  has  entirely  opened  my  eyes !  All  the  acts  that  haTO 
emanated  from  his  royal  authority  bear  the  stamp  of  excelleno^ 
of  wisdom,  and  of  moderation.  I  see  all  promises  fulfiUod, 
all  guarantees  consecrated,  the  constitution  perfected,  and 
foreigners  I  hope  will  see  a  great  nation  of  Frenchmen  united 
around  their  King.  Perhaps  I  am  not  destined  to  exyojr  th& 
spectacle,  hut  I  have  shed  my  blood  for  my  ooontrj;  ai|d  I 
wish  to  persuade  myself  that  my  death,  preceded  by  the 
abjuration  of  my  errors,  may  be  useful  to  France,  that  mj 
memory  will  not  be  detested,*  and  that  when  my  son  shall  1m 
of  an  age  to  serve  his  country,  no  one  will  reproach  him  with 
bearing  my  name.'' 

The  manly  but  evident  emotion  of  his  countenance,  his 
gesture,  and  his  voice,  completed  the  pathos  of  these  liraids. 
The  most  indifferent  shed  tears,  and  ^ven  his  enemies  oooU 
not  harden  their  hearts,  though  the  passions  of  the  iatj 
closed  them  to  mercy. 

XVI. 

The  historians  of  the  Napoleon  party  have  thought  it 
sary  to  misrepresent  facts,  to  glorify  the  accomplices  of  the  hun- 
dred-days. In  the  character  they  have  drawn  of  Lah^doy^  ihej 
imparted  to  it  a  colouring  of  Roman  stoicism  and  implaoablt 
defiance  to  the  Bourbons,  in  order  to  present  to  the  people  in 
him  not  a  natural  man,  but  a  hero  and  a  martyr  of  opposilion. 
They  have  passed  over  in  silence  these  touching  woids  of  the 
dying  man ;  but  we  restore  them.  Doubtless,  it  does  not  beoome 
the  accused  to  flatter  his  judge ;  and  even  justice  in  the  mouth 
of  a  guilty  prisoner  becomes  suspicious,  when  the  enlogium  b 
addressed  to  a  sovereign  who  holds  in  his  breast  both  death 
and  pardon.  In  this  point  of  view,  Lab^doy^re,  even  if  repen- 
tant, would  perhaps  have  done  better  to  keep  silence  CRU  the 
virtues  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  King.  But  if  reflection 
had,  in  fieu^t,  recalled  his  sensitive  mind  to  a  more  eq[uitaUe 
appreciation  of  the  character  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  die  part 
he  had  to  fiU  on  returning  from  a  second  exile  to  reetors  a 
monarchical  and  constitutional   liberty;   if  the  ministmr  ef 
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igion  introduced  into  the  prison  by  the  cares  of  the  prisoner  s 
lily,  had  inspired  him,  /with  a  true  feeling  of  his  fault,  the 
»wal  which  might  redeem  it  before  God ;  if  patriotism  had 
Uj  convinced  Labe(k>y^re  that  the  rallying  of  all  French- 
n  around  a  throne  of  necessity  was  the  only  safe-guard  of 
>.  country  from  the  foreigners ;  or,  finally,  if  the  tears  of  his 
e  and  i^e  smiles  of  his  child  had  drawn  from  him  the  pro- 
se not  to  repel  a  pardon  which  they  were  soliciting  for  him, 
1  which  might  preserve  for  them  a  husband  and  a  father, 
>ald  we  reproach  this  young  man  for  a  conscientious  peni- 
ice,  for  an  act  of  religion  or  a  sensibility  of  heart,  and 
Yesty  under  a  savage  obstinacy  what  in  him  was  nothing  but 
norse,  piety,  or  love  ?  No,  history  ought  not  to  be  a  false 
tness,  arranging  or  disguising,  according  to  the  ends  of 
rty,  the  last  words  of  the  dying.  It  should  delineate  the 
21  as  he  really  was,  and  faithfully  repeat  to  posterity  that 
Ich  it  heard.  It  is  thus  at  once  more  touching  and  more 
tructive ;  it  is  also  more  sublime,  because  nature,  in  whatever 
)  says,  has  accents  which  the  spirit  of  syBtem  will  never 
ain. 

XVII. 

The  words  of  Lab^doyere,  though  fruitless  for  his  acquittal, 
rd  not  lost  upon  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  Whilst  thd 
banal  was  deliberating  they  remained  immovable,  silent  and 
9Cted,  riveted  by  anxious  expectisition  to  their  places. 

I'he  accused  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  padn  of  death. 
)  had  four-and-twenty  hours  to  apply  to  a  court  of  appeal, 
lis  time  was  granted  to  the  entreaties  of  his  family,  to  ^abld 
3in  to  solicit  the  King's  pardon,  rather  than  from  any  sup- 
ted  benefit  to  be  derived  fix)m  this  proceeding,  for  he  had  con- 
sed  everything,  A  young  orator  of  the  Paris  bar,  then 
eady  celebrated  as  a  political  advocate,  and  still  more  cele- 
ited  since  in  the  tribune,  M.  Mauguih,  defended  this  des- 
rate  cause  before  the  court  of  appeal.  He  nioved  public 
inion,  he  touched  the  judges,  but  he  could  not  convince  them, 
second  sentence  of  death  confirmed  the  first.  Lab^doy^re 
H  uncertain  if  the  influence  of  his  noble  faiiiily  might  net 
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obtain  from  the  court  perpetual  imprisonment  in  place  of  a 
tomb,  fortified  his  soul  in  his  cell  with  the  resolution  of  the 
soldier,  the  resignation  of  the  christian,  and  the  prayers  of 
the  dying :  ready  for  life  or  for  death,  according  as  the  heart, 
forgiving  or  implacable,  of  the  Eling  should  decide  at  this 
moment  on  his  fate.  His  mother  and  his  wife  besieged  the 
portals  of  the  palace ;  but,  trembling  lest  reasons  of  state 
should  prevail  in  the  Council  of  the  Eling  against  the  natural 
disposition  and  magnanimity  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house, 
they  collected  100,000  francs  in  gold,  to  bribe  the  gaoler  of  the 
prison  for  the  escape  of  the  condemned.  This  offer  which  was 
suspected  by  the  government,  was  refused  by  the  keeper  of  the 
Abbaye.  Nothing  more  than  a  desperate  supplication  remained 
for  the  mother  and  wife  of  the  prisoner.  The  most  rigid  orders 
interdicted  the  guards  of  the  palace  from  granting  an  entrance 
to  these  suppliants,  to  spare  the  court  from  the  emharrassmeot 
of  an  implacable  severity.  These  guards,  however,  were  less 
pitiless  than  the  courtiers,  they  relaxed  their  stem  vigilance 
before  these  two  weeping  ladies.  At  the  moment  when  Lonis 
XVIII.,  leaning  upon  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  was  descend- 
ing the  grand  staircase  and  crossing  the  vestibule  where  he 
was  to  get  into  his  carriage  for  his  daily  drive,  the  ypung  wife 
of  the  condemned,  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  her  infant  in 
her  arms,  in  deep  mourning,  with  hair  dishevelled,  and  ejes 
streaming  with  tears  of  anguish,  threw  herself  between  the 
prince  and  the  steps  of  the  carriage,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
stifled  with  sobs :  "  Pardon  !  Pardon  !'*  The  King  drew  back, 
at  once  moved  and  discontented ;  but  the  fear  of  refusing  a 
satisfaction  to  his  party,  and  of  incurring  those  reproaches  of 
weakness  with  which  he  was  besieged  even  in  his  own  palace, 
prevailed  over  the  spectacle  of  this  suppliant  who  asked  him 
for  so  many  lives  in  one.  He  fortified  himself  with  his  im- 
passibility of  coimtenance,  and  bowing  with  an  apparent  good 
nature  which  contrasted  with  his  rigour  to  the  young  wife : 

*'  Madam,"  said  he,  **  I  know  your  sentiments  and  those  of 
your  family  for  my  house,  it  is  painful  to  me  to  refuse  a  pardon 
to  such  faithful  servants.  If  your  husband  had  only  ofiendad 
mo,  his  pardon  would  be  granted  beforehand ;  but  I  owe  satis 
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iction  to  France,  upon  which  he  has  drawn  all  the  evils  of 
edition  and  of  war.  My  duty  as  a  king  ties  up  my  hands. 
.  can  do  nothing  more  than  pray  for  the  soul  of  him  whom 
ostice  has  condemned,  and  to  offer  my  protection  to  you  and 
0  his  child."  Alter  these  words  the  King  was  borne  into  his 
mrriage  and  the  windows  were  closed. 
-   -The  hapless  wife  fainted  upon  the  track  of  the  wheels. 


XVIIL 

Meanwhile  Labedoy^re,  suspended  between  the  despair  of 
eKving  his  wife  a  widow,  his  child  an  orphan,  and-  his  mother 
nconsolable  upon  the  earth,  and  the  last  glimmering  of  hope 
fluch  the  relations  of  his  family  with  the  court  allowed  to 
)enetrate  into  his  dungeon,  employed  his  last  hours  in  pouring 
Hit  his  soul  in  letters  to  his  mpther,  to  his  wife,  and  to  the 
^g.  He  did  not  implore  or  beg  for  his  life ;  he  acknowledged 
UB  faults  to  disburden  his  conscience,  that  he  might  not  carry 
)e£c>re  the  great  judge  of  all,  either  the  sophistry  or  the  obsti- 
lacy  of  the  man  of  party.  He  would  not  leave,  through  pride, 
m  example  fatal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  soldier  and  the  discipline 
rf  his  companions  in  arms.  His  fault  had  never  been  without 
"emorse  and  agitation.  Misfortune  had  restored  to  him  moral 
ight  and  J)eace.  He  had  received  with  the  piety  of  his  family 
he  exhortations  of  a  minister  of  the  religion  of  his  mothei*. 
He  sanctified  his  agony  and  his  tears  by  prayer  and  by  the 
icceptance  of  his  punishment.  Every  minute  that  passed 
Hminished  the  short  space  of  time  left  for  pardon.  This  was 
^e  last  day,  and  the  evening  was  coming  on  without  any  noise 
It  the  door  of  his  prison  announcing  to  him  a  message  of  mercy. 

After  the  fainting  of  his  young  wife  under  the  carriage 
vrheels  of  the  King,  his  mother,  stronger  in  her  age  and  her 
piety,  had  persisted  in  suplicating  without  hope.  In  deep 
mourning,  and  covered  with  a  thick  veil,  concealed,  by  the  dis- 
cl)edient  indulgence  of  some  courtiers  and  some  officers  related  to 
her  family,  in  the  shadow  of  the  vestibule,  she  waited  in  mortal 
anxiety  the  return  of  the  King,  resolved  to  embrace  his  knees 
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ifdien  he  should  alight  from  the  coach  and  to  let  lieiBalf  be 
trampled  under  his  feet  rather  than  give  up,  inthoot  a  final 
efibrt,  the  life  of  her  son.  But  the  King  who  sntiiTipatad 
another  heartrending  scene,  and  wished  to  a? aid  it,  had  ordeiad 
that  every  suppliant  should  be  kept  at  a  distance  fromluBi.  A 
rampart  of  valets,  of  guards,  and  of  oourtien  aoooidiii^ 
surrounded  him  the  moment  he  touched  the  thsaahoid  cf  bk 
palace,  and  kept  the  poor  mother  at  a  distance  £rom  him.  Har 
cries  and  sobs  alone  reached  the  ears  of  the  King ;  bat  be 
stifled  their  echo  in  his  heart,  fi)r  fear  of  being  deficient  in 
policy  while  yielding  to  nature. 

Cruel  and  ill-understood  duty  of  EingB,  who  tdnig^ 
against  the  instinct  of  feeling,  that  infallible  voice  of  Qod,  biM- 
self,  and  who  think  that  the  effect  of  vengeance  upon  men  il 
more  efficacious  than  magnanimity !  Madame  de  LabMe^iM 
was  carried  back  to  the  bosom  of  her  decipoated  fiunilj^  and 
overwhelmed  with  inconsolable  grief  by  those  voiy  prinoia. 
whose  return  they  had  longed  and  sighed  for  all  their  livei  I 
The  triumph  of  their  opinions  became  thus,  by  a  erod  mockoiy 
of  fate,  the  anguish  of  their  hearts  and  the  moHning  it 
their  house. 

XIX. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening :  at  the  same  mommt  t 
carriage,  escorted  by  gendarmes,  was  bearing  LabMojto  ta 
the  place  of  execution,  under  a  garden  wall  on  that  same  plaia 
of  Grenelle  which  a  few  days  before  he  had  contested  with  the 
enemy.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  priest  who  recited  to  him 
in  a  low  voice  the  prayers  in  the  pangs  of  death.  On  alight- 
ing from  the  coach  he  perceived  amidst  a  little  group  of  cuziom 
persons  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  rumour  of  the  execution,  a 
faithful  friend,  Caesar  de  Nervaux,  whose  visits  had  often  oob- 
soled  him  in  the  solitude  of  his  prison.  The  presence  of  thk 
witness,  a  friend  at  an  hour  when  all  else  upon  earth  are 
enemies,  and  the  consolation  of  dying  in  the  presence  of  one 
at  least  who  would  shed  an  honest  tear  to  his  memory,  threw  a 
gleam  of  saddening  joy  over  the  countenance  of  LabMoytei 
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•dvaneed  towards  M.  de  N^rveaox,  and  the  two  torn] 
ums.embroeed  each  other  afiecdonatdj.  They  akcfaangid 
M  nqMd  and  interrupted  words  in  a  low  foice.  Hiatociatti 
»rt  that  M.  de  Nenreanx  promised  his  dying  finand  to  airenge 
1  i  bat  Tengeanoe,  a  sentiment  altogether  hnaiian>  existed 
loDger  in  the  soul  of  Lab^doj^ra,  which  was  foil  of  religiotta 
te  and  dinne  Ibtgivenets.  M.  de  Nerfaux  only  pamiiiind 
friend  to  avenge  him  on  oblivion,  by  the  fidelil^  and  ten* 
neas  of  his  reeolleetion. 

LdbMqy  to  i4PI>reaohi|ig  the  soldiers  ordered  Iimt  hie  eiM- 
km,  and  walking  ixwA  the  wi^  towaids  them,  appealed 
iiy  to  measure  the  number  of  atsps  wfaidi  ought  to  sefianite 
1  firom  his  executaoners.  He  stopped  a  mommt  on  the  spot 
icdi  ht  seemed  to  have  chosen  for  his  death.  Then,  aa  if  a 
Iden  thought  had  struck  him,  which  oailed  him  back  to  life 
repair  a  lapse  of  memory^  he  returned  hastily  towards  the 
Mt,  wfaii^pered  something  in  his  ear,  and  emhnieed  him ;  aftsr 
idi  resumed  his  ehoeen  place  in  front  of  the  firing  party, 
nttttg  the  final  blow.  The  officer  who  commanded  the  »e- 
IBS  apprtMiehed  him  in  order  to  bandage  his  eyes,  to  iapacni 
0,  with  the  customary  considention  at  eaeohtiDna,  the  san^ 
ion  of  locddng  on  the  arms  directed  against  hmn.  Bat  Hith 
Restore  he  declined  this  last  act  of  kindneas,  needless  to 
ise  who  like  him  have  been  familiar  with  death  on  ao  many 
ds  of  battle.  He  tinrew  his  hat  upon  the  greond^  and 
tying  his  cravat,  begged  one  of  the  soldiers  te  accept  it  as  a 
saent  from  a  dying  man,  and  keep  it  in  memecy  ef  him* 
e  addier,  though  moved,  dedined  the  gift  aa  at  valrtance 
ii  the  laws  of  military  discipline.  LabMcijdre,  howeYer* 
listed,  and  the  soldier  at  length  replied :  **  Well,  then^  I  will 
le  the  handkerchief^  bat  it  shall  be  respectfidly  to  fover 
ur  face  after  death." 

XX. 

Satisfied  with  this  pious  resolution  of  the  soldier^  Lab4do(fi^ 
aded  him  the  handkerchief,  and  advanced  a  few  paces  clotor 
the  firing  party,  nntil  the  moazlea  of  theur  mnaketa  almost 
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touched  bis  breast.  Tbe  emotion,  not  of  fear,  but  of  bidding 
farewell,  bad  deprived  bis  features  of  tbeir  natural  colour,  but 
not  of  tbeir  firm  expression  or  intrepid  look.  He  instinctivelj 
turned  bis  bead  towards  tbe  side  wbere  M.  de  Ner?attx  wat 
praying  for  bim,  as  if  to  bestow  bis  last  look  on  fnendly  ejes. 
Tben  baring  bis  breast,  be  said  witb  a  firm  voice  to  the 
veterans,  '*  Fire,  my  friends ! "  Tbe  volley  replied  to  his 
voice,  be  staggered  and  fell,  pierced  witb  a  number  of  balls. 
Tbe  smoke  of  tbe  discbarge  covered  for  a  moment  tbe  soldisis 
and  tbe  body.  Wben  tbis  was  dispelled  by  the  breeze,  the 
priest  who  bad  attended  tbe  execution,  approached  the  body 
extended  on  tbe  border  of  a  ditch,  knelt  down,  and  steeping  a 
handkerchief  in  tbe  warm  blood  flowing  from  the  breast  of  the 
deceased,  which  be  bad  promised  to  take  as  a  xelic  to  MaAim^ 
Labedoyere,  he  retired. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  third  martyr  of  the  hnodred. 
days ;  tbe  iirst  act  of  justice  of  the  lawr  after  the  honors  of  the 
assassinations  of  the  people.  It  was  impossible  to  pardon  him, 
and  still  more  impossible  not  to  pity  bis  fate.  Neither  interest 
nor  ambition  bad  caused  or  debased  his  crime ;  he  had  yielded  to 
that  martial  poJ[)ularity,  to  that  seduction,  to  that  attraction  of 
youth  towards  the  emperor.  These  feelings  had  shown  him  the 
patriotism  but  not  tbe  defection,  the  glory  but  not  the  hreach 
of  discipline  of  which  be  was  guilty.  Tbe  fematiciBm  of  gnat 
innovations  bad  fascinated  and  incriminated  bis  nund ;  bat  the 
fault  bad  scarcely  been  committed  when  it  began  to  goad  him. 
Before  be  had  expiated  it  with  his  life,  be  had  made  an  espiar 
tion  of  honour.  God  and  men  were  satisfied,  and  ooold  the 
royal  house  of  Bourbon  require  more  ?  No.  The  cruel  joj  it 
thus  afforded  to  its  partisans  was  a  concession  to  the  enmity  of 
the  royalists.  Concessions  of  this  nature  do  not  appease 
parties,  they  only  heighten  their  thirst  for  more ;  they  sadden 
a  whole  reign,  they  cramp  the  mind  of  a  nation,  they  lig^t  up 
resentments  which  are  never  more  extinguished. 

Louis  XVI II. »  by  tbis  inflexibility  so  contrary  to  his  cha- 
racter, thought  he  took  rank  amongst  statesmen.  He  sacri- 
iiced  his  heart  to  a  vain  policy.  A  disarmed  King,  ooncilialorf 
and  pacific  his  strength  and  greatness  consisted  in  demenc;/ 
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apoleon  had  left  liim  no  other  superiority  to  distinguish  him 
an  magnanimity ;  and  that  at  least  he  ought  to  have  made 
is  own.  It  was  not  hy  executions  that  he  could  outrival 
itdes ;  in  his  soul  alone  he  should  have  sought  his  genius, 
he  royalists  in  his  court,  and  the  foreigners  in  his  capital, 
aperiously  demanded  of  him  to  avenge  them  and  himselt 
his  is  true.  The  blood  of  Lab^doy^re  was  offered  up  iu 
itisfaction  to  the  King  s  party,  and  in  reparation  to  Europe, 
ut  if  he  made  this  sacrifice  to  his  court,  Louis  XVIII  was  no 
nger  King ;  and  if  he  made  it  to  the  foreign  powers,  he  was . 
)  longer  a  Frenchman.  In  the  first  case,  an  instrument  of 
le  animosity  of  some ;  and  in  the  second,  an  instrulnent  of 
le  passion  of  others ;  he  lowered  himself  both  at  home  and 
>road.  He  failed,  moreover,  in  the  part  which  he  had  wisely 
arked  out  for  himself  in  the  solitude  and  meditation  of  his 
ng  exile,  as  a  sovereign  pacificator;  for  to  pacify  is  to  pardon, 
lien  the  object  is  to  conciliate  a  people,  it  is  not  blood  that 
lould  be  thrown  amongst  the  parties,  but  indulgence  and 
ercy.  The  execution  of  Labedoyere  was  the  first  stain  on 
is  reign,  destined  soon  after  to  be  tarnished  and  saddened  by 
hers. 

The  horizon  so  serene  in  1814  began  to  be  overcast. 
>thing  was  heard  in  the  court  and  in  the  chambers  but  cries 
vengeance.  Chance,  at  this  .time,  also  delivered  into  the 
nds  of  the  Bourbons  the  most  illustrious  of  these  victims, 
arshal  Ney.  It  was  the  evil  genius  of  the  Eestoration  that 
ide  them  this  fatal  gift.  In  presenting  them  with  culprits,  it 
npted  them  with  their  blood.  This  blood,  justly  or  unjustly 
ed,  must  recoil  upon  their  memory,  and  deprive  them  of  the 
blest  prestige  which  their  race  had  derived  from  the  revolu- 
n,  that  of  pardoned  martyrdom,  of  proscribed  innocence 
jtored,  and  of  a  magnanimous  return  to  their  native  land. 

Until  this  day  they  had  been  the  visible  Providence  of 
3ir  country,  arriving  in  the  midst  of  its  distresses,  aver- 
ig  its  dismemberment,  shielding  it  with  their  legitimacy 
unst  Europe,  reconciling  it  with  all  nations  and  with  itself, 
it  from  this  day  they  descended  from  this  sublime  rank,  to 
)  rank  of  princes  enslaved  to  the  passions  of  the  moment, 
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obedient  to  the  resentments  of  their  party,  instead  of  mil 
all  parties,  even  the  guilty  ones,  in  the  impartiality  of  their 
pardon,  and  forgetting  that  after  intestine  straggles,  e^MciaUj 
when  thej  are  complicated  by  patriotic  stmggUs  sgninnt  fiNwigD 
powers,  and  vfhen.  enms  are  excosed  fay  iUaatxions  eiqploite  and 
great  glory,  thwe  is  bat  one  jnatice— amnesty^ . 


BOOK   TIfllRTY-POUfiTH. 

hUf  of  Li^yalett« — Hii  condemnation  and  escape— -Fprj  of  tho  Glianibtr 
at  ^  newi— Arrett  of  Manhal  Key— He  is  sent  to  fnit  and  bionglit 
bcfoa  a  court  martial^-NoUe  oonddct  of  Marskal  MmMsy^-^be 
Gawrt  deolannttaelf  incompetent— He  is  brought  Ibtlbratke  Chamber 
.  of  Peers— Implacability  of  the  mtnister8-^I>d>atfs  imd  divers  in«|p. 
^ts^Evidence  of  Boannont— M^  Bellarfa  address  tp  the  court  £» 
the  prosecution— Quibbles  of  the  defence— Attitude  of  the  Marshall 
His'eondemnation— VindictiTe  intrignes  of  the  roTalitts— Magnani- 
amn  intsnesdoa  of  Madame  Hntohkison^itej  te  hia  pcisoB— Hit 
Uft  asemf Bts.  His  iotwrieir  wi|jb  hi|,  fa|iii|r*^ia  M^ifiitiym-^i^r 
acting  of  paUlc  opinion,  ii^  hi*  firvoor  ao^d.a|^4nf  t  $1m  Qow^oop^ 


I. 

tai8KB.are  times  and  seasong  of  a  cruel  tendeaeir*  efiB  v/hnt 
imvm 4iapteed to demenoy.  Vengeance ia  a viee io  natunl: to 
Mthnmaa  specaee  that  the  tnuniphaat  q^nions  of  the  noaMBl; 
(em  spontaneousl J  hent  on  ayenging  themselres  at  the  toi^ 
ne  thttt  gOYemments  are  inclined  to  perdoiu  Tbeae  gorem- 
enta  which  resist  this  hase  passion  of  the  human  hearty  mod 
lose  this  gratification  to  the  anger  of  the  times,  merit  well  at 
m  hands  of  public  moralitj  and  of  posterity.  Those,  on  the 
otiiiiy,  whkh  yield  u^  Tktimf  to  the  pxwnrem  of  oboiim- 
inces,  tarnish  themselves  for  ever  by  this  sejiserily^  or  thip 
mplgieanoe ;  andforthegbortand  wve^heidpopiMity  of  the 
^mant  they  renounce  that  whicb  altMie  m  dura^kh-tilC!  wpi^ 
rii^  of  the  human  heart,  Thf^areaoooimtable  tohiiU>i7ni<^; 
Jjior  the  blood  they  themselves  demand,  bi^  also  for. tbmf 
licb  tbi^  grant.  :to  the  res^tment  of  tbek  parj^5  Mtl# 
y^heu  opinions  which  itcere  burnjoig  i^  1815  have  cpolf)^ 
(im-^tbToagh  the  jemotenesa  {A  the  events  whieb  hi^iofiiMV^ 
anH-when  the  conquerors  mi  tb«^si(»pqaercid»  Ll^u^  ?^^ 
lades  X..  the  Dauphin,  the  Dodieesjof  A^goultoer^tM  PskP 
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de  Berry,  the  Eicbelieus,  the  Lain^s,  the  TalleyrBiids,  the 
Fouches,  the  Neys,  the  Lab6doy^res,  the  Lavalettes,  the  most 
insatiable  members  in  their  rage  for  justice  of  the  Ghamben 
and  the  Senates  of  1815,  sleep  together  in  the  same  dust,  what 
politician  of  that  period  would  now  arise  with  the  same  batreds 
and  the  same  fanaticism  which  inflamed  him  then?  What 
friend  of  the  Bourbons  still  livii^  that  would  not  redeem  at 
the  price  of  his  blood,  the  stains  and  reproaches  of  whioli  these 
executions  have  left  the  impress  on  the  name,  and  on  the 
cause  of  the  second  restoration  ?  Those  exeoatioiis  wen  not 
merely  rigours,  they  were  faults  ;  and  these  &alts  not  only  re- 
tarded the  reconciliation  of  the  country  with  itself,  its  diTisiona 
being  envenomed  and  perpetuated  bypoliticfidponishmentet  bat 
they  made  of  the  Bourbons  the  interested  exeoationen  of  the 
national  anger,  instead  of  making  them  the  arbitratott  and 
peacemakers  of  all  parties.  Thej  did  more,  they  dooded  the 
futurity  of  a  reign  whose  destiny  was  to  he  accepted  as  an 
asylum  even  by  those  who  had  struggled  against  it  They 
mixed  up  with  the  griefs  and  the  resentments  of  the  relationB, 
the  friends,  and  the  partisans  of  the  victims,  the  name  ■  id-  tibe 
King  and  of  his  family,  who  could  only  recover  and  perpatoate 
their  legitimacy  in  the  benedictions  of  the  nation.  All  go?eni- 
ments  fall ;  but  none  are  more  sure  of  recovering  themaehea 
than  those  which  fall  in  their  innocence,  or  in  tbair 
nanimity. 

II. 


The  trial  of  M.  Lavalette  immediately  followed  the 
of  Labedoy^re. 

M.  de  Lavalette  was  an  old  aide-de-camp  of  Bonaparte  in 
Italy  and  Egypt,  who  had  quitted  the  army  for  a  civil  gofOfn- 
ment  employ.  Under  the  Empire  he  was  director  of  the  poat- 
office,  a  confidential  place,  during  a  reign  when  the  most  Morat 
transactions  of  the  citizens  were  spied  into,  as  symptoma  of 
public  opinions  and  elements  of  government.  It  will  he  re- 
membered that  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  Marofa,  daring 
the  interregnum  at  Paris,  M.  de  Lavalette  had  gone  to 
take    possession  of  the  administration  of  the  postrofflea^  ani 
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i  Bent  couriers  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  departments, 
lonneing  the  retreat  of  the  King,  and  the  pretended 
liuaiasm  of  the  capital.  After  the  abdication  of  Napo- 
n  and  the  dispersion  of  his  partisans,  M.  de  Lavalette 
I  been  arrested.  Though  indirectly  warned  beforehand,  by 
oluntary  indiscretion  of  the  numerous  friends  he  had  in  the 
3g's  cabinet,  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  information, 
e  police  were  obliged,  though  with  reluctance,  to  obey  the 
irt  M.  Pasquier,  then  minister  of  justice,  with  the  inten- 
X  of  giving  time  to  the  prisoner,  and  to  soften  by  this  delay 
I  irritation  against  him,  had  withdrawn  Lavalette  from  trial 
court  martial,  and  left  him,,  intentionally  forgotten,  in  his 
son,  to  await  the  assembly  of  the  civil  jury,  a  tribunal  still 
re  harsh  and  arbitrary.  They  would  have  gladly  forgotten 
1  altogether,  but  the  chamber  had  scarcely  re-assembled 
en  the  name  of  M.  de  Lavalette  excited  the  enthusiastic 
mber?  of  this  body  so  fervent  in  their  zeal,  who  loudly  de- 
nded  those  deeds  of  vengeance  which  they  called  acts  of 
dee.  After  two  months  suspense,  Lavalette  vras  condemned 
leath. 

Being  a  man  much  liked  and  inoffensive,  he  inspired  with  a 
lerous  interest  those  even  who  had  not  shared  in  his  fault. 
e  iPrincesB  de  Vaudemont,  a  lady  of  influence  over  the  court' 
I  political  parties,  by  her  connections  with  both  sides — M. 
Vitrolles,  a  man  of  ardent  zeal,  but  of  a  merciful  disposition 
the  vanquished — M.  de  Talleyrand^-Fouch6— M.  Decazes, 
iself,  a  rigorous  minister  but  an  indulgent  man — were  desi- 
s  of  saving  the  condenined  from  the  execution  of  a  sentence 
Ich  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  an  important  victim.  M. 
}quier,  who  was  no  longer  minister  at  the  time  of  trial,  had 
le  himself  honour  by  a  courageous  deposition  in  favour  of 
accused.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  by  the  simple  impulse 
lis  nature,  revolted  against  this  execution  for  the  crime,  not 
treason,  but  of  the  fidelity  of  an  old  friend  to  his  general, 
solicited  from  Louis  XVIH.  the  pardon  of  Lavalette;  but 
ugh  the  King  was  desirous  of  indulgence  he  did  not  dare  to 
nt  it.  Urged  on  between  the  raging  anger  of  the  assembly 
'.  the  underhand  vengeance   of  his  court,    "Lavalette  is 

m.  13 
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guilty,"  he  replied  to  M.  de  Richelieu,  "  the  Ohamlier  de- 
mands examples ;  I  incline  to  pardon,  and  I  shall  not  refine 
you  the  life  of  Lavalette ;  hut  rest  assured  that  the  day  following 
that  on  \?hich  they  hear  you  have  obtained  this  act  from  me* 
you  will  be  defeated  by  the  majority,  and  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  sacrifice  yourself."  M.  Decazes,  who  had  more  inflaenoe 
with  the  King,  interceded  also  for  pardon :  *'  Find  some  means 
of  appeasing  the  Assembly,  and  stopping  the  ToicifentioDS  of 
its  ringleaders,'*  replied  the  King,  *'  and  you  shall  haye  the 
pardon."  **  I  can  only  see  one,"  said  M.  Decazes,  "  which  is 
that  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  so  influential  with  the  rc^alists 
»f  the  Assembly,  should  herself  intercede  with  your  miyestj, 
'•nd  thus  prevent  the  murmurs  of  her  own  party," 

The  Duchess  d*Angoul^me  being  solicited  to  this  inter- 
cession by  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  was  moved  and  i^hed  tean. 
She  promised  to  intercede;  she  remembered  the  Templf, 
Madame  de  Lavalette  was  informed  of  this  favonrable  dis- 
position of  the  princess.  Marshal  Marmont,  who  commanded 
Abe  palace-guard,  always  eager  to  redeem  his  faults  towards  the 
Emperor  by  services  tt)  his  old  companions-in-arms,  undertook 
to  conduct  the  ynfe  of  Lavalette  into  the  palace,  in  Tiolation  of 
all  the  orders  which  would  yield  before  his  rank.  But  while 
this  generous  plot  was  concocting  between  the  King,  the 
ministers,  Marmont,  and  the  princess  herself,  some  evfl  ooon- 
sellers  got  round  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  indnoed  her  to 
repent  of  her  virtuous  intentions,  and  closed  her  heart  against 
all  magnanimity,  in  the  name  of  those  reasons  of  state  which 
are  the  ordinary  sophisms  of  the  irritated  passions.  When 
^larmont  appeared,  with  the  weeping  young  wife  of  the  eon- 
(lemned  victim  leaning  on  his  arm,  the  Duchess  turned  awaj 
Lcr  eyes  from  the  suppliant,  and  casting  an  angry  look  on  the 
marshal  disappeared,  like  the  last  deceitful  hope  of  the^ying. 

There  now  remained  only  one  resource,  the  escape  of  the 
])risoner.  The  Princess  de  Vaudemont  superintended  all  the 
preparations  for  the  enterprise,  and  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that 
tlio  ministers,  disposed  as  they  themselves  were  to  clemency, 
and  also  being  friends  of  the  princess,  closed  their  eyes  at  least 
to  a  plot  which  so  well  answered  their  own  wishes. 
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However  this  may  be,  Madame  de  Lavalette,  accompanied  by 
r  children,  was  admitted  into  the  prison  the  evening  before 
»  day  fixed  for  the  execution,  as  if  to  receive  the  last  farewell 
her  husband.  She  dressed  him  up  in  her  own  clothes,  and 
the  hour  of  shutting  up  the  cells  for  the  night,  after  the  cus- 
nary  visits  to  the  prisoners,  Lavalette,  thus  disguised,  and  his 
.tares  hidden  by  a  thick  veil,  under  which  he  affected  to  be 
)bing  bitterly,  passed  unrecognised  through  the  ranks  of  the 
lofs,  whose  vigilance  was  lulled  by  their  pity.  He  Tvas 
^ived  by  some  friends  at  the  door,  who  ecMiducted  him 
the  office  of  foreign  afiOairs,  where  the  Duk^  de  RicheHeu 
1  prepared  an  asylum  for  him  with  one  of  the  principal 
:cers  of  his  department.  Lavaletto  tiias  protected  by  thosA* 
y  persons  who  were  directing  a  M<ucn  lo  be  made  for  him» 
uted  in  safety  till  the  commotioii  excn^bd  by  his  escape  should 
re  Subsided.  He  was  finally  diessed  in  the  English  uniform 
some  young  English  officers, — ^Mr.  Churchill,  heir  to  one  of 
I  inost  historical  names  of  his  country,  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
0  personally  conducted  him  to  the  frontier. 

Exclamations  of  rage  broke  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
^e  news  of  Lavalette*s  escape.  We  recall  them  here  as  a 
roach  to  the  spirit  of  party,  but  for  the  honour  of  human 
ure  w6  shall  not  name  those  who  uttered  them.  It  might 
e  been  supposed  that  the  safety  of  the  monarchy  depended 
the  head  of  this  prisoner,  and  the  widowhood  of.  his  wife. 
3  resentment  of  disappointed  an^er  growled  from  that  day 
vard  against  the  ministers,  anj  even  against  tibe  King  hiih^ 
'.  It  was  no  longer  ministers  the  assembly  wanted,  but 
Drs.     These  murmurs  threw  a  damp  on  the  indulgence  oj 

King's  heart,  and  on  the  moderation  of  the  Council  of 
listers.  They  seemed  to  think  that  a  great  sacrifice  was 
essary  to  appease  the  irritations  of  the  Chamber.     A  vie- 

was  now  only  required.  Unlucky  chance  threw  one  into 
T  hands      This  was  Marshal  Ney. 

III. 

After  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor,  Marshal  Ney  had 
;ted  Paris  under  an  assumed  name,,  and  had  proceeded 
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towards  Switzerland.  Still  more  oppressed  bj  anxiety  of  mind 
than  by  the  enmity  of  the  Bourbons,  he  had  exhibited  bb  mnoh 
indecision  in  his  flight  as.  in  his  fault  The  evil  genios  iMicHi 
had  taken  possession  of  him  at  Lons-le-Saolnier,  which  had 
since  followed  him  to  Lille,  to  Waterloo,  and  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  stQl  beset  him  from  asylum  to  asylum.  It  was  not 
death  he  feared  to  meet  wherever  he  went  but  the  r^robation 
of  his  weakness.  The  army  which  had  retired  behind  Uia  Xioire 
still  offered  him  an  honourable  and  safe  retreat;  but  the  army 
was  Bonapartist,  and  he  had  execrated  Bonaparte  in  replyiiig 
to  Labedoy^re  in  the  discussions  of  the  Ohamber  of  P.een- 
Thus  pursued  by  the  dislike  of  the  army,  by  the  eiimitj  of  the 
foreign  powers,  and  by  tlie  vengeance  of  the  royalists,  be  faid 
now  no  refuge  but  in  death ;  and  while  he  fled  ihw  it  be 
seemed  to  seek  it. 

Having  arrived  at  Lyons,  and  about  to  oross  the  Alps*  he 
was  apprehensive,  though  furnished  with  a  passport  fxom 
Count  de  Bubna,  general  of  the  Austrian  army,  of  faUing  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  on  entering  Switzerland.  He  re- 
turned; therefore,  towards  the  interior,  and  passed  some  dayst 
without  being  recognised  at  the  baths  of  St.Amaad,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire.  On  learning  at  this  place  that  bis 
name  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  proscription  li$t,  he  ehenged 
it  a  second  time,  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  AaTeigiie» 
at  the  chateau  of  Bessonis,  the  residence  of  a  family  related  to 
his  wife.  The  solitude  of  this  place,  the  discretion  of  bis 
hosts,  and  the  name  of  a  noble  feunily  of  AaveigDe  under 
which  he  concealed  his  own  irom  the  curiosity  of  the  s^rvaBtSp 
together  with  the  vicinity  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  irhicb  pre- 
served the  country  from  the  prying  of  the  police;  all  ooo- 
tributed  to  his  concetdment.  Several  weeks  ptesed  OTer  in 
this  asylum,  when  one  of  those  acts  of  impnidenoe  wbioh  «8 
the  snares  of  security,  excited  a  suspicion  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Aurillac  that  some  illustrious  outlaw  had  taksu  aheltir 
in  the  chateau  of  Bessonis. 
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IV. 

Tte  Marshal  bad  formerly  received,  as  ft  present  frcm 
apoleofi,  a  Tui:kiBh  sabre,  one  of  the  Egyptian  spoils,  the 
nmliar  form  and  rich  decorati<m  of  which  attracted  eyery  eye. 
his  weapon  always  accompanied  him  as  a  souTcnir  and  a  wit 
»8  of  his  glory.  Having  one  day  exhibited  it  to  tbe^admiili- 
)n  of  his  hosts,  he  forgot  to  take  it  back  to  his  chamber^  and 
ft  it  carelessly  in  the  drawing-room.  A  comitry  neighbour 
I  paying  a  visit  at  the  chateau  perceived  the  weapon,  and  was 
cUck  by  its  magnificence.  Without  any  idea  of  doing  mis- 
lef  he  spoke  of  the  Tuiicish  sabre  he  had  seen  ^  few  days 
ter  in  the  toWn  of  Aurillae,  and  described  it:  minutely »     One 

the  idlers  who  listened  to  him,  and  who  had  a.  taste  for,  and 
knowledge  of  handsome  arms,  exclaimed  thst  there  were 
ly  two  such  sabres  in  the  world,  those  of :  Murnt  and  of 
arshal  Ney.  This  ccmversation  Awoke  conjectmres  in  some 
10  were  present,  which  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the 
efect.  Thi^  functionary  being  acquainted  with  the  relation- 
ip  between  the  family  of  Bessonis  and  that  of  Ney,.  to 
iger  entertained  any  doubt  l^t  the  xmknown  guest  of  the 
ateau  was  the  nuieBhal  himself.  'H^  therefore  sent  a  detach- 
)nt  of  gendarmes,  under-  the' command  c^  an  officer,,  to 
rprise  the  chateau  at  day-break,  and :  to  i»ring  away  the  stis- 
cted  stranger.  Governments,  whatever  may  be  their  icharaor 
%  always  find  men  ready  to  yield  them  up  their  prey. 
9.^ed  is  the  feeling  that  most  zealously  serves  both  princes 
d  parties.  If  the  prefect  of  Aurillac  had  had  more  zeiLl  for 
9  honour  of  the  King  than  for  the  anger  of  the  royalists,  he 
•uld  have  given  the  outlaw  time  to  eiacape  his  search.  -  Wha£, 
fact,  could  Ney  do  against  the  Bouibons  ?  He  was  ruined 
th  all  parties.  His  flight  connived  at  by  M.  Locardfthe 
sfect  would  but  save  a  man;  his  arrest  embarrassed  and  tai^ 
)hed  a  whole  reign  r  but  these  reflections  did  not  occur  to 
3  prefect  of  Aurillac.  At  break  of  day  the  gendarmes  surr 
mded  the  chateau ;  the  offieer  commanding  the  detachment 
d  eighteen  men  of  his  brijgade  entered  the  court-yard.     The 
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tnunping  of  tbe  horses,  the  noise  of  arms,  and  the  alarm  of 
the  people  of  the  house  awoke  the  marsfial.  He  ooald  still 
however  fly,  by  stealing  into  the  woods  through  the  gardens, 
but  he  was  weary  of  opposing  his  destiny :  he  appeared  at  the 
window,  and  addressing  the  commandant  of  the  gendannes  be 
loudly  declared  who  he  was,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  opened, 
and  stepping  from  his  chamber  said  to  the  gendarmes :  **  I  am 
Michael  Ney,"  and  accompanied  them  without  reautance  to 
Aurillac. 

V. 

He  was  there  treated  with  respect  by  the  piefeet  Hia 
guards  were  withdrawn,  he  was  only  required  to  give  hia  word 
not  to  escape,  and  he  was  sent  to  Paris  under  the  superinteii- 
dence  of  two  officers.  In  passing  through  the  oantQmtkentB  of 
the  army  of  the  Loire,  he  might  have  allowed  himaelf  to  be 
carried  off  by  his  soldiers.  General  Excelmans  ofiezed  to  de- 
liver him,  but  he  refused,  that  he  might  not  forfeit  hia  void. 
He  arrived  at  Paris  at  the  very  moment  when  hia  oompanion 
in  arms  and  defection,  Lab^doy^re,  was  fjolling  under  the  balla 
of  his  executioners. 

After  a  long  examination  by  M.  Decazea,  he  waa  broqgfat 
to  a  court-martial,  composed  of  tiie  marshala  and  geuerala  who 
had  been  witnesses  of  his  valour  but  were  free  from  his  fanlta. 
These  were  Mass6na,  Moncey,  Augereau,  and  Mortier.  Moncej 
refused  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  old  companion  in  gl6ry.  Hia 
letter  to  the  King  was  in  style  and  diction  a  model  of  civie 
courage,  of  respectful  firmness,  and  loftiness  of  aoul :  "  I  do 
not  know,  I  do  not  wish  to  know,"  said  Moncey  to  the  King, 
*'  if  Ney  is  innocent  or  guilty ;  your  justice  and  the  tquiiy  ^ 
his  judges  will  answer  for  it  to  posterity,  which  weighs  in  the 
same  balance  both  kings  and  subjects.  Ah!  Sire,  if  jonr 
councillors  were  only  desirous  of  good  they  would  tell  .you 
that  the  scaffold  never  made  friends  for  a  cause.  Is  it  the 
allies  who  require  that  France  should  immolate  her  most  illuatri- 
ous  citizens  ?  What,  I !  I  pronounce  upon  the  fate  of  Mar- 
shal Ney !  Where  then  were  his  accusers  while  he  waa  aig^ 
nalising  himself  on  so  many  fields  of  battle  ?     If  Riuaia  aikl 
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o  Coalition  cannot  pardon  the  Prince  of  Moskot^a,  can 
ranee  ever  forget  the  hero  of  the  Beresina?  And  should  I 
ndemn  to  death  him  to  whom  so  many  Frenchmen  owe  their 
res,  so  many  families  their  sons,  their  hushands,  their  fathers  ? 
o,  Sire,  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  save  my  country,  or  my  life, 
shall  at  least  preserve  my  honour!  Who  amongst  us  will 
>t  be  compelled  to  regret  that  we  could  not  find  death  ac 
''aterloo  ?  Your  Majesty  will  excuse  the  frankness  of  an  old 
Idier,  who,  remote  from  intrigue,  has  never  known  anything 
It  his  profession  and  his  country ;  and  who  ventures  to  think 
uat  the  same  voice  which  blamed  the  wars  of  Spain  and  of 
Qssia  might  also  speak  the  language  of  truth  to  the  best  of 
ings.  I  am  not  unconscious  that  with  any  other  monarch  my 
roceeding  would  be  dangerous,  but  in  descending  to  the  tomb 
may  exclaim  with  one  of  your  illustrious  ancestors : ,  *  All  is 
•St  except  honour!'  and  then  I  shall  die  content!" 

VI. 

Whilst  an  old  marshal  was  thus  giving  vent  to  accents  of 
[dependence  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  so  rare  amongst  those 
hose  profession  forbids  them  to  tamper  with  obedience,  a  man 
ho  had  bnt  lately  been  a  tribune  of  liberty,  and  who  had 
ibsequently  compounded  with  tyrrany  on  the  30th  of  March, 
-Benjamin  Constant,  wrote  confidential  letters  to  M.  Decazes, 
ith  a  view  of  inspiring  the  Councils  of  the  King  with  a 
pirit  of  indulgence.  .  But  public  opinion  was  at  that  moment 
)  implacable  against  Marshal  Ney,  that  when  invoking  an 
mnesty  for  all  the  guilty,  Beiyamin  Constant  himself  seemed 
)  abandon  the  most  illustrious,  and  the  most  culpable  of  all, 
le  hero  of  the  Beresina.  It  is  true  that  at  the  period  when 
aese  letters  were  written  to  save  the  life  of  Lab6doyere,  Mar- 
hal  Ney  was  not  yet  arrested,  or  at  least  his  arrest  was  not 
nown.  In  giving  up  this  victim  to  vengeance,  Benjamin 
'onstant  thought  he  was  only  giving  up  a  name ;  his  letters, 
Lowever,  too  well  express  the  agitation  and  debasement  of  jus- 
ice  which  prevailed  at  the  moment  not  to  constitute  a  memorial 
f  history. 
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M.  de  Labedoy^re,"  said  BeDJamiu  Constant  in  th«8a 
letters,  "  is  very  guilty;  but  he  has  been  brought  to  this  hj 
the  party  ^hich  for  the  last  fifteen  months  has  defeated  all  the 
intentions  of  the  King,  and  keeps  the  coontiy  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  crisis. 

•n  ^  •P  ^  ^  ^r 

"  When  the  King  returned  last  year  all  hearts  were  with 
him.  The  army  itself  would  have  been  easily  gained,  and  this 
the  King  would  have  accomplished ;  but  projects  of  subveiaioB 
circulated  around  him.  These  were  taken  for  the  secret  into^ 
tions  of  the  King;  and  wheii  a  man  has  offered  himaelf,  a 
shelter  has  been  seen  against  persecution,  and  a  goaxantee  for 
interests. 


"  I  affirm  that  this  severity  is  not  the  means  of  sa&tj  that 
circumstances  require ;  that  if  severity  be  desirable  one  head 
alone  should  fall,  and  that  M.  de  Labedoy^re,  how  gnilty  so- 
ever he  may  be,  is  not  the  victim  to  strike,  if  one  be  absolutely 
necessary.  I  should  never  forgive  myself,  I  who  hiaye  not  that 
fatal  mission,  were  I  to  designate  a  victim,  and  'I  feel  that'  I 
cannot  even  write  the  words  which  might  indicate  him  V  but 
M.  de  Labedoyere  might  allege  hastiness,  non-premeditatioin, 
frankness,  youth — I  stay  my  pen,  for  my  hand  trembles  whok 
I  think  that  this  insinuation  is  already  too  clear,  and  that  I 
ought  not,  while  pleading  for  the  life  of  one,  recommend  thn 
death  of  another.     I  return  to  M.  de  Labedoyere. 

"  The  fjEUit  is  inexcusable.  M.  de  Labedoyere  cannot  but 
be  condemned.  He  will  be  condemned ;  I  will  even  saj  lliat 
he  ought  to  be.     He  has  spoken  to  me  of  his  defence. 

**  Legally  no  defence  can  avail  him.  ' 

♦  *  .         *  :)c  3|c  4( 

'*  I  think  that  this  plain  of  Grenelle,  not  having  been 
stained  vnth  the  blood  of  any  one  during  the  three  montha  of 
Bonaparte's  return,  it  would  be  fortunate  that  neither  shonU 
it  be  under  the  King.  Finally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  a  w 
tim  bo  necessary  this  is  not  the  proper  one.** 


1 
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many,  bringing  to  his  recollection  the  same  air  formei^ 
modulated  \>j  the  unfortunate  captive  in  his  gloomy  oeU,  op> 
pressed  his  heart  and  melted  him  to  tears.  If  man  woald 
measure  the  suffering  of  his  fellow  being  by  what  he  himattlf 
has  suffered,  he  might  treat  with  rigour,  but  he  fKNild  not  tor- 
ture :  he  is  cruel  only  because  he  does  not  sii£&eiently  rsflact 
The  assembling  of  the  court-martial,  and  the  collecting  in 
Paris  of  the  witnesses  necessaiy  for  the  trial,  made  the  pri- 
soner languish  for  three  whole  months  in  the  Conciergerie. 

At  length  he  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  his  peers. 
Some  timid  considerations  of  legal  advisers  had  led  him  to  the 
resolution  of  declining  this  trial  of  a  militaiy  man  by  nuiitaij 
men,  and  demanding  a  political  trial  before  the  Chamhsr  oif 
Peers.  The  only  benefit  he  could  expect  from  this  rsloail  of  a 
trial  by  his  companions  in  arms  was  delay;  bat  this  delay- ae* 
corded  to  his  demand  was  at  the  expense  of  bis  glory  wiAdot 
securing  his  life.  The  marshals  and  the  generals  might  leeol- 
lect  his  exploits ;  the  peers  only  knew  his  crime.  His  destiny, 
from  the  day  that  he  had  rejected  the  counsel'  of  honour  at 
Lons-le-Saulnier,  was  to  vacillate  between  all  the  moat  fktal 
suggestions,  from  remorse  to  relapse,  and  from  impmdsBoe  to 
weakness.  To  give  up  his  life  nobly  was  the  only  mj  ts 
honour,  or  even  to  save  it.  The  chicanery  of  lawy^ns  ja  im- 
worthy  of  the  soldier. 

VIII. 

The  court-martial,  happy  to  relieve  itself  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  life  or  death,  declared  itself  incompetent 
The  Marshal  and  his  counsel  triumphed,  the  people  and  ths 
army  were  astonished,  the  court  and  the  government  were  irri- 
tated. The  ministers  to  hasten  the  catastrophe,  did  not  wait 
a  single  day;  they  transferred  the  trial  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  The  clamours  of  the  royalists,  who  reproaidied  the 
King  for  every  hour  of  life  spared  to  the  Marshal,  as  a  weak- 
ness and  a  complicity  of  treason,  excited  even  the  aool  of  M.  ds 
Richelieu.  He  assumed,  in  speaking  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  the  tone  of  an  impatient  accuser,  instead  of  the  aeoont 
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the  afflicted  but  impassable  minister.  It  was  no  longer  tho 
an  but  the  enemy  who  spoke.  This  was  his  only  fault— the 
alt  of  the  time  rather  than  of  his  character.  He  seended  to 
tmand  not  justice  but  condemnation,  and  to  require  it  nc^t 
liy  in  the  name  of  the  country  but  in  that  of  the  foreigner. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  name  of  the  King  alone,"  said  M.  de 
ich^lieu,  "  that  we  perform  this  duty ;  it  is  in  the  name  of 
ranee  for  a  long  time  indignant,  and  now  stupified  with  aston- 
iment ;  it  is  in  the  name  of  Europe  that  we  conjure,  and  at 
e  same  time  require  you  to  try  Marshal  Ney.  We  venture  t(» 
y  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers  owes  to  the  world  a  striking  re- 
WLUon-^it  must  be  a  prompt  one,  for  it  is  of  consequence  to 
lay  the  indignation  which  is  rising  on  every  side.  You  will 
t  suffer  too  long  an  impunity  to  engender  fresh  disasters. 
je  King's  ministers  are  compelled  to  inform  you  that  this  de- 
jiori  of  the  court-martial  has  become  a  triumph  for  the 
^ous ;  it  is  of  consequence  that  their  joy  should  be  short- 
ed that  it  may  not  be  fatal. 

The  whole  ministry  had  signed  these  written  words  of  the 
ake  de  Richelieu,  in  order  that  the  parliamentary  act  should 
ve  the  character  of  a  diplomatic  act,  and  of  a  declaration  of 
e  government.  The  sole  exculpation,  if  there  be  any  for  such 
iguage,  was  in  this  excitement  of  public  opinion  to  which  the 
nister  alluded.  But  this  excitement  of  royalist  opinion  was 
ly  the  anger  and  the  misfortune  of  the  moment.  Was  it  the 
ty  of  a  government  to  become  its  interpreter  and  executioner  ? 

IX 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  ministers, 
th  the  celerity  of  a  body  which  apprehends  that  it  may  be 
)bed  of  the  gratification  of  its  resentment.  In  three  days  it 
istituted  itself  into  a  judicial  court,  or  rather  a  state  tribunal, 
dch  at  the  same  time  makes  and  awards  its  own  penalties, 
le  trial  commenced  on  the  21st  November.  The  galleries 
re  filled  with  spectators,  nearly  all  enemies,  and  several 
eigners,  amongst  whom  were  remarke4  ^th  pain.  Prince 
Jttemich  and  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  invidious 
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observers  of  a  course  to  which  they  were  partLes.  The  Dake  of 
Wellington  from  a  sense  of  propriety  absented  himself.-  Tht 
battle  field  is  the  tribunal  of  warriors.  The  trial  had  been  de- 
cided between  Marshal  Nej  and  the  English  general  at  Water- 
loo. Wellington  would  have  tarnished  his  character  and  die* 
honoured  his  victory  in  looking  on  the  pangs  of  au  adTexBaiy 
about  to  be  executed  by  his  own  country.  It  was.  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

The  evening  before  the  accused  had  been  transferred  fiom 
the  Conciergerie  to  the  Luxembourg,  with  an  escort  and  A.  pre- 
cipitation which  evinced  the  uneasiness  of  the  government  ynth 
respect  to  a  rescue,  or  a  rising  of  the  people.  A  corp$  d^airm^ 
was  stationed  around  the  palace,  which  was  changed  into  a 
citadel.  A  lower  room  transformed  into  a  prison,  and  fumished 
with  iron  window  bars,  bolts,  and  wicket,  served  as  ft  djHigeon 
for  the  prisoner.  He  could  contemplate  from  tlie  windoiTi  the 
gardens  of  this  palace  of  the  Senate  and  the  Peerage,  irhera 
but  a  short  time  before  he  had  raised  his  voice  in  self-aocosaction 
by  acknowledging  the  disasters  of  Napoleon 

At  eleven  o'clock  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  his 
judges.  He  had  laid  aside  his  miifonu  and  put  on  a  blue  coat 
without  embroidery,  a  sign  of  mourning,  or  of  modesty,  be- 
coming an  accused  before  his  country.  Four  gren^idier  dngoons 
of  the  royal  guard  marched  by  his  side.  A  murmur  of  emotieD, 
of  curiosity,  and  of  pity,  ran  through  the  hall  and  the  galleries 
on  his  appearance.  His  attitude  was  in  melancholy  keeping 
with  his  situation.  His  countenance,  pale  after  four  months 
abode  in  the  gloom  of  a  prison,  was  calm  and  sad,  and  OTinced 
some  emotion.  His  lofty  forehead  indicated  the  remorse  and 
presentiments  revolving  in  his  mind.  His  eyes  looked  proudly 
on  his  destiny.  His  closed  lips  restrained  the  impression  of 
his  soul.  Nothing  in  his  appearance  either  supplicated  or  defied 
his  judges ;  it  was  felt  that  he  was  going  to  plead  rather  in  ex- 
cuse than  justification  of  his  conduct,  and  that  he  gave  himself 
up  rather  to  the  good  feeling  than  the  conscience  of  his  old 
colloaguos.  He  cast  a  glance  round  the  benches  occupied  by 
his  judges,  seeking  amongst  those  well-known  countenanres 
u)me  trace  of  friendship,  of  sorrow,  or  of  hope.     But  all  f  jee 
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irere  cast  down  not  to  encounter  his.  He  bow^d  to  the  assembly, 
ind  holding  out  his  tiand  fiEimiUarly  to  the  most  eloquent  of  his 
lefenders,  M.  Dupin,  he  sat  down  amongst  his  legd  advisers. 

The  act  of  accusation  was  read  in  the.  name  of  the  ministers, 
phis  was  a  histoiy.  of  the  indecision,  the  weakness,  and  the  de< 
eetion  of  ihe  Marshal,  such  as  we  have  recounted  in  the  course 
li  this  work.  There  was  no  occasion  to  distort  or  to  colour  the 
acts  to  prove  the  military  crime.  Ney  listened  to  it  without 
arotestixig  by  word  or  gesture.  When  the  reading  was  termi- 
lated,  the  Chancellor  Dambray  addressed  some  sad  -but  en- 
couraging words  to  the  accused.  *'  It  is  not  here,"  he  said, 
*  that  you  need  apprehend  meeting  with  any  prejudice,  male- 
rplence,  or  partiality.  We.  have  rather  to  be  on  our  guard 
igainst  old  recollections,  and  the  interest  inspired  by  a  warrior 
io  long  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  whom  we  were  happy  to 
reckon  in  the  number  of  our  colleagues.  You  may  speak  without 
fear." 

The  accused,  yielding  a  second  time  to  the  coxmsels  of  his 
advocates  permitted  them  to  contest  in  a  paltry  spirit  the  forms 
of  procedure,  and  to  demand  time  by  pleading  the  necessity  of 
a  preliminairy  law  in  a  court  where  he  should  have  only  inyoked 
equity  and  conscience.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  rejected  these 
demands,  equally  unworthy  of  the  cause  and  the  man.  The 
dijgnity  of  the  warrior  suffered  by  the  pertinacity  of  his  counsel ; 
the  interest  even  which  his  position  excited,  was  lowered  by  it 
In  such  conjunctures  admiration  of  the  accused  forms  part  of 
the  commiseration  with  which  he  inspires  his  judges  and  public 
opinion. 

X. 

The  sitting,  which  closed  after  these  discussions^  was  ad- 
journed to  the  SSfd  November,  when  the  spectacle  of  the  first 
was  renewed.  The  counsel  of  the  accused  accumulated  other 
formal  objections  against  immediate  judgment.  M  •  Dupin  him- 
self, a  consummate  orator  of  the  bar,  did  not  seem  to.  recollect 
that  he  was  defending  the  character  even  more  than  the  life  of 
his  client.  He  attached  and  lowered  himself  to  tliese  legal 
sophisms,  which  embarrass  the  mind  without  moving  the  soul ; 
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while  the  attorney  general  Bellart,  a  man  accustomed  bj  his  pro- 
fession to  see  a  victim  in  every  accused,  replied  more  as  a  jdea- 
der  than  a  magistrate ;  the  one  desirouis  of  absolving  from  all, 
the  other  of  incriminating  eveiything  in  the  man  whom  thej 
respectively  defended,  or  prosecuted.  A  fatal  straggle  in  aU 
state  trials,  in  which  the  accuser's  object  should  be  the  life,  and 
the  defender's  the  memory  of  the  accused. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers,  weary  of  this  litigation,  only  gmited 
a  few  days  to  the  Marshal's  counsel  to  prepare  his  defence. 
The  trial  was  continued  on  the  4th  December ;  but  on  tlie 
opening  of  this  sitting  the  Marshal,  as  ill  advised  as  he  had  been 
in  the  preceding  ones,  attempted  to  screen  himself  from  the  ac- 
cusation by  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  the  treaty  of  the  20th 
November,  which  had  been  the  result  of  it.  This  desperate 
plea,  which  might  have  been  urged  before  a  tribaoal  of  the 
Coalition,  was  devoid  of  force,  or  application  in  a  national 
court.  The  capitulation  of  Paris,  a  purely  militaiy  convention 
between  the  allied  generals  and  the  chiefs  of  the  armj  of  Paris, 
evidently  only  bound  the  allies,  and  only  protected  thepaitisans 
of  Bonaparte  against  reprisals  by  the  foreign  armies.  It  leiffc 
to  the  actual,  and  every  future  government  of  Fianoe,  all  the 
rights,  just  or  unjust,  of  prosecution  or  clemency,  which  belong 
to  the  governments  of  an  independent  country.  The  intec>- 
jection  of  such  a  plea,  ther^ore,  was  equally  iigudidoos  in  point 
of  ability,  as  inadmissable  in  point  of  right.  It  seemed  to  con- 
vey a  challenge  of  independence  to  the  national  government^ 
and  to  place  the  accused  as  if  in  an  ancient  asylum  under 
guarantee,  not  of  his  peers  and  his  countrymen,  but  of  foreign* 
ers.  llie  asylum  was  not  worthy  of  one  of  the  first  soldiers 
of  France.  The  court  was  not  stopped  by  these  objections,  but 
proceeded  to  interrogate  the  accused. 

His  answers  were  more  noble  than  his  defence ;  for  his  soul 
spoke  through  his  own  mouth,  and  not  by  the  subterfuges  of 
his  lawyers.  He  confessed,  with  an  accent  of  remorse,  that  be 
had  seen  the  King,  and  that  he  spoke  of  the  enterprise  of  Napoleon 
as  being  so  mad  that  he  deserved,  if  taken,  to  be  brought  back  in 
an  iron  cage ;  but  he  swore  that  he  had  not  spoken  of  bringing 
him  back  himself  in  that  instrument  of  punishment.     That  ha 
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lad  left  Piiris  with  loyal  intentions  of  serving  the  King  r  that 
•n  arriving  at  Besangon,  and  seeing  the  excitement  of  tlie 
roops»  he  had  heen  assured  that  Napoleon *s  enterprise  was  con- 
«rted  with  Austria  and  England  ;  that  he  had  then  dreaded 
)eing  the  instigator  of  a  civil  war ;  that  he  had  pressed  in  good 
aith  the  King's  hand  in  his  own,  on  taking  leave  of  his  majesty ; 
liat  the  sentiments  of  respect  manifested  by  him  at  that 
noment,  had  sprang  from  his  heart,  that  he  had  not  dissembled 
ji  the  least ;  that  he  had  perhaps  been  misled,  but  had  never 
icted  with  perfidy. 

The  accent  of  truth,  and  regret  for  outraged  loyalty,  shone 
forth  in  his  answers.  When  the  defection  at  Lons-le-Saul- 
aier  came  to  be  investigated  his  emotion  redoubled,  and  he 
unbosomed  himself  with  still  greater  frankness.  "  I  was  con- 
fused," he  said,  "  I  wanted  good  advice  and  I  found  none.  I 
summoned  Generals  Lecourbe  and  Bourmont  to  aid  me  with 
their  counsel  and  support,  but  got  nothing  from  them.  One 
colonel  alone  evinced  a  noble  resistance  to  my  orders,  this  was 
M.  Dubalen;  I  owe  him  this  praise,  he  alone  gave  in  his 
resignation." 

He  concluded  amidst  general  emotion,  and  the  witnesses 
appeared.  The  Duke  de  Duras  and  the  Prince  de  Poix,  who 
had  witnessed  the  Marshal's  interview  with  tlie  King,  both 
attested  that  he  had  promised  to  bring  back  Bonaparte  in  an 
iron  cage.  The  accused  feebly  denied  this  circumstance,  which 
appeared  to  weigh  most  heavily  on  his  mind  :  "  I  think,"  he 
said,  "  my  remark  was  that  Bonaparte  deserved  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  an  iron  cage.  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  threat 
may  have  escaped  me,  in  the  confusion  these  events  and  the 
presence  of  the  King  threw  me  into.  I  have  no  reason  to 
throw  any  doubt  on  the  assertion  of  the  Duke  de  Duras."  He 
triumphantly  refuted  the  accusation  of  having  received  at 
Besangon  a  pecuniary  bribe  for  his  treachery  to  the  King. 

Another  witness,  M.  de  Favemey,  without  making  any 
charge  against  the  accused,  uttered  an  eulogium  on  the  fidelity 
of  General  Lecourbe  which  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Marshal.     Lecourbe  had  died  since  the  20th  March. 

At  last  General  Bourmont  appeared      He  who  had  boon 
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the  most  intimate  with  the  prisoner  was  his  bitterest  accuser. 
Having  commanded  under  the  Marshal  at  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
Bourmont  had  alone  witnessed  all  the  mental  anguish  and 
temptations  of  his  chief;  and  was,  so  to  speak,  a  personlficar 
tion  of  the  Marshal's  conscience  before  his  judges.  But  iras 
the  conscience  of  this  accuser  himself  free  from  reproach,  im- 
partial and  uninfluenced  by  ambition?  Did  he  not  aocose 
another  to  exonerate  himself?  This  is  the  question  the  speo- 
tators  of  the  ficene  put  to  themselyes.  It  was  about  (o  be 
answered  by  the  subsequent  proceedings. 

Bourmont,  a  young  and  gallant  combatant  in  the  wars  of  La 
Vendee,  had  given  early  proofs  of  his  bravery  and  talents  against 
the  armies  of  the  republic.  As  a  soldier  of  the  civil  war  he 
had  passed  after  the  pacification  of  La  Vendue  into  the  ranks  of 
Napoleon's  army.  The  Emperor  had  rapidly  promoted  him 
from  rank  to  rank,  as  if  to  show  the  royalist  armies  that  militazy 
merit  constituted  as  wide  a  field  to  brave  soldiers  in  the  cain|ps 
of  the  nation  as  in  the  forests  of  the  Bocage.  The  Bourbons, 
on  their  return,  had  found  Bourmont  in  the  army  list  of  Napo- 
leon. His  royalist  opinions  and  his  militaiy  services  in  the 
new  army  had  constituted  for  him  a  double  tide  to  the  fairour 
of  these  princes.  His  ambition  had  everything  to  expect  either 
from  their  gratitude  as  a  Yendean,  or  from  their  justice  as  a 
soldier  of  Frl^loe. 

XI. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Bourmont  when  the  debarkation 
of  Napoleon,  the  taking  of  Grenoble,  the  occupation  of  Lyons, 
the  visible  commotion  in  the  army  of  Ney,  the  perplexity  of 
the  marshal,  the  imminence  of  a  fresh  catastrophe  for  the 
Bourbons,  and  of  a  new  usurpation  of  Napoleon,  caused  a 
struggle  in  the  heart  of  the  general  between  his  ancient  and 
his  recent  fidelity,  his  old  and  new  fortune.  Since  the  events 
at  Lons-le-SauUuer,  of  which  he  had  given  testimonj  before 
the  judges,  the  conduct  of  Bourmont  had  borne  the  impreasicm 
of  this  struggle  of  his  thoughts  in  his  soul.  It  had  been  per- 
plexed, hesitating,  contradictory,  according  to  the  osciUaUon  of 
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rents ;  resisting  the  conqueror  on  the  first  impulse,  giving  him- 
)lf  up  U>  him  after  the  victory,  then  retracting  at  the  last  mo- 
Lent  bj  4esertion  before  the  enemy,  as  if  to  impart  to  his  return 
» the  royal  cause  more  value,  and  more  premeditation  to  his 
dsertion  of  Napoleon.  He  had  followed  Ney  up  to  the  hour 
id  act  of  the  defection  in  the  square  of  Iions-le-Saulnier.  He 
ad  immediately  after  quitted  the  army  to  ofier  his  sword  to 
le  King,  at  Paris.  Being  outstripped  by  the  Emperor  at  the 
'oileries  he  had  again  solicited  service  in  bis  cause,  through 
le  mediation  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  who  had  rashly 
oswered  for  him  to  Napoleon.  .  Having  obtained  a  comn^md 
1  the  army  of  the  north,  he  had  passed  over  to  the  enemy  tp' 
3Join  the  King  at  Ghent.  It  would  have  been  more  appro^ 
nate  for  such  a  man  to  call  for  witnesses  in  his  own  cause 
lan  to  act  as  a  disinterested  witness  in  the  cause  of  his  old 
eneral.  When  justifying  himself  in  his  examination,  and 
efore  the  court-martial,  Ney  had  thrown  a  portion  of  his 
eakness  upon  Bourmont.  The  latter,  thus  inculpated  in  the 
resence  of  his  new  masters,  was  irritated  at  these  charges  oj 
le  marshal,  which  lay  heavy  upon  his  past  honour  and  his 
iture  ambition.  His  situation  was  delicate  with  respect  to 
le  marshal,  equivocal  with  the  royalists,  reproachful  with  the 
artisans  of  Napoleon.  If  he  was  silent  he  was  open  to  suspi-^ 
ion,  if  he  accused  he  was  ungrateful,  and  if  he  did  not  accuse 
e  was  lost.  The  knotty  point  of  this  drama  lay  in  confixmting 
lose  two  men,  who  had  both  compromised  thems^yes,  and 
either  of  whom  could  exonerate  himself  except  by  mutual 
c5cusations.  All  eyes  endeavoured  to  explore  their  hearts 
1  the  expression  of  their  countenances.  They  themselves 
voided  looking  at  each  other. 

XXL 

'*I  have  already  been  interrogated  at  Lille  upon  these 
vents,"  said  Bourmont.  **  I  abstained  from  making  a  charge 
gainst  the  accused,  being  restrained  by  the  commise^tipn 
hat^  is  due  to  great  misfortunes.  But  now  that  he  attacks  me, 
low  that  he  accuses  me,  of  having  approved  his  proclamation 
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and  his  conduct,  and  of  having  insinuated  to  him  that  he  woiddl 
do  well  in  quitting  the  King  s  party  for  that  of  Bom^pwrte,  I 
shall  speak  out,  and  if  I  make  him  appear  still  more  crimiiud 
he  must  take  the  hlame  upon  himself." 

Bourmont  then  deposed  that  the  marshal,  whp  at  first  was 
afflicted  at  Besangon  at  the  progress  of  Napoleon,  had  sabae- 
quendy  said  at  Lons-le-Saulnier  to  Lecoorbe  and  himaelC 
his  two  generals,  that  eyerything  had  been  arranged  for  three 
months  for  the  Emperor's  return,  and  for  the  eedactum  of  the 
army ;  that  the  King  had  already  left  Paris ;  that  no  pereonal 
injuiy  was  intended  towards  him ;  that  it  was  only  desired  ha 
should  embark  for  England ;  that  they  should  afterwards 
rejoin  the  Emperor,  by  whom  they  would  be  well  treated;  ttat 
Lecourbe  had  replied  to  these  words :  *'  I  hare  recerred  onlj 
injustice  from  Bonaparte,  and  benefits  from  the  BouttMna; 
moreoYor,  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  do  not  wish  to  forfeit  mj 
oath."  "  And  I  also  am  a  man  of  honour,"  replied  Negr  to 
Lecourbe,  according  to  Bourmont's  deposition,  *'  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  wish  to  rejoin  the  Emperor.  I  no  longer  irish  to 
see  my  wife  return  weeping  in  the  evening  for  all  the  hnmilisr 
tions  she  suffered  during  the  day.*'  These  humiliations  of  his 
wife  had  reference  to  a  certain  haughtiness,  condescending,  bat 
not  offensive,  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess  d*Angooldme.  TUs 
princess  in  speaking  of  Madame  Ney  before  her  prlTSte 
remembered,  it  is  said,  that  this  lady,  at  that  time 
stately,  and  of  illustrious  rank,  was  descended  from  a  hadij 
attached  to  the  household  service  of  Maria- Antoinette. 

XIII. 

Bourmont  continued :  *'  General  Lecourbe,"  he  said, 
*'  wished  to  retire  to  his  estate  in  the  Jura ;  but  the  marshal 
insisted  on  retaining  him.  He  read  to  us  the  prodamatioa 
he  was  going  to  address  to  the  soldiers.  Lecourbe  and  I  cen- 
sured it;  but  we  thought  that  if  we  offered  any  resistaBee 
measures  had  been  taken  to  counteract  us,  and  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  marshal  was  irresistible  over  the  troops.  We  want 
to  the  square  to  judge  of  the  effect  which  the  reading  of  thi 
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lamation  might  produce.  We  were  melancholy  and  cast 
n ;  the  officers  pressed  oar  hands  and  said  to  as,  '  If  wa 

known  that  we  would  not  have  come  !*" 
At  these  words  the  marshal  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
imination.     "  It  appears,"  he  said,  **  that  M.  Boonnont 

laid  down  his  plan  for  a  long  time,  and  that  for  eight 
iths  he  has  heen  preparing  his  accusations  at  Lille.     He 

flattered  himself,  perhaps,  that  we  should  never  see  one- 
dier  again ;  he  thought  that  I  should  he  treated  here  aa 
f^doydre  was.  It  is  unfortunate  that  General  Lecourbe  is 
alive ;  hut  I  invoke  him  in  another  place.  I  summon  him 
inst  these  depositions  in  a  more  elevated  trihunal.  Here 
Bourmont  overwhelms  me,  hut  there  we  shall  he  judged 
1  one  and  the  other. 

"  However,  I  summoned  these  two  officers  to  my  residence; 

ailed  upon  them  in  the  name  of  honour  to  let  me  know 

Ir  thoughts.     M.  Bourmont  said  to  me,  *  I  agree  with  the 

lions  expressed  in  the  proclamation.*    Lecourhe  said  to  me, 

as  that  heen  sent  to  you  ?*    I  made  no  reply,  hut  insisted 

having  their  advice,  and  received  no  answer.     Did  anyone 

to  me,  *  Where  are  you  going  ?  You  are  ahout  to  risk  your 

lOur  and  your  reputation  for  a  fatal  cause !  *     1  have  only 

ad  men  who  have  pushed  me  over  th6  precipice. 

*•  I  invited  them  to  remain  with  me,  hut  they  withdrew. 

vas  General  Bourmont  who  called  out  the  troops :  he  had 

hours  to  reflect.     If  he  had  thought  my  conduct  criminal. 

Id  he  not  have  me  arrested  ?    I  was  alone,  I  had  not  a  man 

h  me,  nor  a  saddle-horse  to  escape  with.     He  went  away 

I  took  refuge  with  the  Marquis  de  Vaulchier ;  forming  toge- 

r  coteries  to  be  prepared  for  events,  and  to  open,  under  all 

jumstances,  a  door  to  escape  by.     Finally,  all  the  officers 

le  in  a  body  to  take  me  with  them,  and  conducted  me  to 

public  square,  into  the  very  midst  of  the  troops." 

XIV. 

After  these  words,  which  the  accent,  the  solemnity"  of  the 
asion,  and  the  approach  of  deiath,  must  make  us  look  upon 
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as  sincere,  and  which  the  dying  man  did  not  retraoi  iM&fe 
God  while  marching  to  execution,  the  dialogue  between  Am 
accused,  the  accuser,  the  president,  and  the  assesnblj,  hecaiaa 
more  direct,  more  pressing,  and  more  oyerwhelmiiig.  ■.  As- 
sertions aud  contradictions  broke  forth  in  questims  end 
reproaches. 

"Who  gave  the  order  to  assemble  the  troops T\ demanded 
the  president.  **I  did,**  acknowledged  Boonnoiit,  "bot  bf 
order  of  the  marshal."  "He  assembled  them,"  said  the 
accused,  "  after  I  had  communicated  my  proclamation  to  him.*' 
"How  did  it  happen ?*' said  the  president,  interpreting  the 
sentiments  of  the  judges,  and  addressing  the  witness,  **thsft 
after  you  had  disapproved  of  your  chief's  proceedings,  jon  still 
followed  him  to  the  square  ?"  "  I  wished  to  see,**  replied  the 
witness,  *^  if  any  opposition  should  manifest  itself  amongst  the 
troops.  As  to  neutralising  the  ascendant  of  the  ■  marshal  over 
them,  there  was  only  one  means,  and  that  was  to  kill  hifltk." 
"  You  have  said,**  cried  the  accused,  "  that  I  wore  at  Loos-ls- 
Saulnier  the  decoration  with  the  effigy  of  Napoleon;  thatiefslw 
Do  you  then  look  upon  me  as  a  wretch  ?  I  must  in  that  esse 
have  come  from  Paris  with  the  intention  of  betnjing  the 
King  1  I  regret  that  a  man  of  understanding  should  emplaj 
such  false  and  paltry  €u*ts.  It  is  really  infEunous  to  swear  to 
such  fabrications.  M.  de  Bourmont  contributed  to  mge  me  on 
to  defection.** 

Bourmont  seemed  embarrassed  in  explaining  some  oideis 
of  detail  given  to  the  army  by  the  marshal  or  by  himself. 
"  Permit  me  to  ask,*'  said  one  of  the  defenders  with  oA^wnag 
pertinacity;  "  M.  de  Bourmont  states  that  he  was  conducted  to 
the  square  by  a  sentiment  of  pure  curiosity.  Will  he  saj  thai 
it  was  curiosity  also  which  took  him  to  the  banquet  given  to 
the  staff  by  the  marshal  after  the' proclamation?**  "  It  was 
necessary,'*  replied  Bourmont,  "  to  remove  suspicion,  and  to 
avoid  being  arrested.  The  marshal  was  uneasy  about  me,  and 
frequently  sent  officers  to  ascertain  the  side  I  was  going  to 
take.*'  "  I  arrested  no  one,"  interrupted  the  marshal.  I  left 
everyone  free  to  choose.  You  made  no  objection;  nobody, 
with  the  exception  of  one  colonel  who  gave  in.  his  resigfUU^c*^ 
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le  any.  You  bad  an  extenaive  command ;  you  could  have 
me  arrested,  and  you  would  have  done  well,"  he  added 
1  that  accent  of  regret,  or  remorse*  which  sometimes  breaks 
1  the  labouring  breast  "  Yes,  if  you  had  killed  me  you 
Id  have  done  me  a  great  service,  and  perhaps  it  was  your 
f  to  do  so  ! " 

This  reproach  from  a  futbless  chief  to  a  subordinate  for 
ing  spared  him  before  the  fault  was  committed,  made  the 
stators  shudder.  The  whole  agony  of  tortured  honour  in 
IKiul  of  the  marshal  was  revealed  in  that  exclamation ;  and 
that  he  had  suffered  was  felt  on  hearing  that  longing  for 
th  burst  from  him.  "  Is  it  you,''  he  continued,  apostrophi- 
[  his  accuser,  *'  who  could  have  resisted  the  enthusiasm  of 
troops?.  I  do  not  believe  you  have  firmness  or  talent 
ogh  for  that !  We  cannot  stop  the  ocean  with  our  hand," 
lad  already  said  in  his  examination. 
M.  Dupin,  aAother  of  the  marshal's  counsel,  embarrassed 
ie  Bourmont  again  with  an  interrogatory  which  every  reply 
ae  witness  rendered  criminating  to  himself.  **  What  e£fect 
the  letter  and  the  proclamation  of  the  marshal  produce 
a  the  army?"  demanded  M.  Benyer,  father  of  the  cele- 
ed  orator  of  that  name*  '*  The  soldiers  cried  '  Vive  Tfim- 
)uri'"  replied  Bourmont;  '' the  officers  were  stupified." 
at  the  witness  state,''  resumed  M.  Benyer,  with  a  double 
ning  which  was  obvious  to  all,  **  if  he  himself  then  cried 
veleEoi!'!'  . 

The  Assembly  understood  this  question,Has  justLfyiog  the 
ahal  aud  accusing  the  witness.  Some  murmured  at  the 
iness  of  the  advocate,  others  r^oiced  at  the  , embarrassment 
Bourmont.  A  movement  took  place,  then  a  silence 
xmont  retired,  leaving  in  every  breast  the  painful  im- 
ision  of  a  man  who  could  extenuate  when  speaking  against 
self,  and  aggravate  in  his  own  justification. 
The  prefect  of  the  Jura,  M.  de  Vaulchier,  a  zealous,  but  a 
Kuentious  man,  incapable  of  raising  himself  <m  the  c<)ndem- 
on  of  an  enemy,  was  then  heard.  In  communication  at  all 
ro  with  the  marshal,  concerting  measures  for  his  province, 
it  first  depicted  the  active  fidelity  of  Ney»  then  bis  doofati; 
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as  to  the  success  of  the  struggle  mth  nvhich  the  court  bad 
charged  him,  then  the  successive,  involuntoiy,  and  fapid 
diminution  of  that  fidelity  in  proportion  as  the  aspect  of 
events  changed,  and  the  troops  yielded  to  the  current  of  popa- 
larity  swelled  hy  the  approach  of  Napoleon.  Another  vitnen, 
M  Cappelle,  drew  the  same  picture  of  the  mental  condition  of 
the  accused.  Having  heen  brought  before  the  marshal  ailter 
his  defection  in  the  square,  he  was  asked  by  Ney  to  join 
Napoleon.  **  Nothing  can  induce  me  to  do  so,"  rej^ied 
M.  Cappelle ;  '*  I  have  sworn  fidelity  to  the  King."  *'  And  I 
also,"  said  Ney,  '*  would  have  wished  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
Bourbons ;  but  unfortunately,  events  will  not  pennit  me. 
However,  no  injury  shall  be  done  to  those  princes ;  thej  will 
retire  to  an  appans^e  which  will  be  allotted  to  them.  Woe 
to  him  who  shall  dare  to  violate  the  respect  that  is  doe  to 
them  ! " 

The  Count  de  Grivel,  Inspector  of  the  National  Gnaids  of 
the  Jura,  who  had  alone  responded  to  the  proclamation  hy  the 
cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi ! "  in  the  square,  and  broke  his  svoid 
before  the  troops  of  the  line,  had  been  protected  hy  the 
marshal  against  their  sedition.  Being  a  man  of  feeling  and  of 
courage,  he  gave  his  evidence  without  aggravating. 

"  Why,"  demanded  the  president  of  the  marshal,  "  did  jou 
not  take  some  measure  or  other  to  prevent  the  sednetum  of 
your  soldiers  ?  How  did  your  resolutions,  which  were  so  lojal 
in  the  evening,  become  so  guilty  the  following  morning  f 
'*  After  the  tempest  has  passed,"  replied  the  accosed  sadly, 
"  it  is  easy  to  reason  on  its  fury.  I  repeat  that  I  was  circom- 
vented,  drawn  away  as  if  by  enchantment.  I  was  persuaded 
that  everything  had  been  concerted  with  the  allies ;  the  idea 
of  a  civil  war  in  the  country  horrified  me,  and  I  ooold  no 
longer  resist." 

The  Duke  de  Maille  nobly  confirmed  these  assertions  of 
the  accused  by  a  deposition  altogether  exculpatory,  and  in 
which  he  exonerated  the  marshal  from  all  premeditation  of 
treason.  This  deposition  of  a  good-hearted  man,  whose  defe* 
tion  to  the  Bourbons  was  hereditary,  soothed  the  mind  of  th^ 
prisoner,  and  rekindled  hope  in  the  breasts  of  his 
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oral  Phillip  de  S^gur,  who  has  since  home  immortal  wiU 

to  the  glory  of  Nej  in  his  '*  History  of  the  Russian  War,** 

e  with  the  same  delicacy  of  mind,  and  asserted  the  same 

tj  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  marehal  at  the  time  of 

lepartare  to  assume  his  command.  i.    . 

Vfter  these  discussions  between  the  accused  and  the  wit- 

98,  which  the  observations  of  some  of  the  peers  shamefully 

aToured  to  exasperate,  Marshal  Davoustwas  heard  in 

Btnation  of  the  Convention  of  Paris,  which,  according  to 

is  defenders,  shielded  his  life  and  liberty  against  all  inquiry 

his  acts.     Davoust  stated  that  he  had  understood  this 

ention  in  the  sense  of  a  complete  amnesty  for  all  the-  acts  of 

tnterregnum ;  and  that  if  this  convention  had  not  had  that 

ifitiEition  in  his  mind,  he  would  have  still  fought  and  might 

)  conquered.     "Yes,**  exclaimed  the  prisoner,   who  had 

ashly  placed  his  hope  in  this  capitulation,  "it  is  on  the 

I  of  this  convention  that  I  have  reposed;  without  that  can 

)  believed  that  I  should  have  hesitated  to  perish  sword  in 

1,  rather  than  appear  here  on  the  bench  of  criminals.*' 

XV. 

rhis  last  controversy  being  exhausted,  M.  Bellart  began, 
prosecutor,  to  sum  up  and  aggravate  the  crime.     His  first 
is  degraded  the  accused  from  his  glory,  before  he  degraded 
from  his  innocence  and  his  life.     They  displayed  that 
que  declamation  which   thinks  of  the  echo,  and  which 
ets  the  rebound  of  the  accusation  in  the  heart  of  the  ac- 
id.    Implacable  part  which  has  to  be  played  by  ihose 
[istrates  who  call  for  penal  punishment  in  the  name  of  state 
cy,  but  who  ought,  at  least,  to  ask  nothing  more  than  life. 
Bellart  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  not  cruel  by  nature, 
rendered  implacable  by  profession.    His  heart  was  melting 
le  his  words  were  embittered  by  what  he  called  a  sense  of 
jr.     It  is  said  that  when  consulted  some  months  before  by 
family  of  the  accused,  he  had  given,  with  sincere  commis- 
ition,  advice  the  best  calculated  to  save  him.     His  part  now, 
lever,  was  to  strike  him  with  his.  eloquence,  and  he  did  so 
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*' Noble  peers,  when  in  the  midst  of  deeieirts  fonneriy 
covered  with  populous  cities,  the  philosophical  trayeller.  who 
is  conducted  thither  by  that  insatiable  curiosity,  the  chuaotar- 
istic  attribute  of  our  species,  perceives  the  melancholy  remains 
of  those  celebrated  monuments  raised  in  remote  ageSt  in  the 
vain  hope  of  braving  the  hand  of  time,  but  which  are. now 
nothing  more  than  dust  and  shapeless  ruins,  h^  cannot  svoid 
feeling  a  profound  melancholy  when  he  thinks  of  the  fate  of 
human  pride  and  human  works.  But  how  still  more  end  iat 
him  who  loves  his  species  is  the  spectacle  of -the  ruins  of  gloiy, 
fallen  to  decay  by  its  own  misdeeds,  and  tarnishing  itself  those 
honours  it  had  so  nobly  won ! 

*'  When  this  calamity  occurs,  there  is  something  within  us 
which  struggles  against  conscience  for  that  routine  of  respect 
so  long  attached  to  the  illustrious  fallen.  Our  instinot  is  ex- 
asperated at  the  caprice  of  fortune,  and  we  feel  desiiOMS,  by 
a  thoughtless  contradiction,  still  to  honour  what  beamed  with 
so  bright  a  splendour,  at  the  same  time  that  we  despise  and 
detest  the  author  of  such  frightful  calamities  to  the  state. 

*'  Such,  noble  peers,  is  the  double  and  contradictory  im- 
pression which  the  commissioners  of  the  King  unsToidably 
experience  on  the  occasion  of  this  deplorable  trial.  Would  to 
heaven  that  two  men  existed  in  the  illustrious  accused  whom 
by  a  rigorous  duty  we  are  compelled  to  prosecute ;  but  there  is 
only  one.  He  who  so  long  covered  himself  with  military 
glory,  is  the  same  who  has  become  the  most  culpable  of 
citizens. 

"  Of  what  avail  is  his  former  glory  to  the  nation  ?  He  has 
totally  extinguished  it  by  a  fatal  treason,  productive  to  our 
unhappy  country  of  a  catastrophe  upon  which  we  dare  scarcely 
venture  to  rest  our  attention.  What  matters  it  that  he  has 
served  the  state,  if  it  be  him  who  has  powerfully  contributed 
to  its  ruin  ?  There  is  nothing  that  such  a  crime  can  efibce. 
There  is  no  sentiment  which  must  not  yield  to  horror  inspired 
by  so  great  a  treason. 

"  Brutus  forgot  he  was  a  father,  that  he  might  see  nothing 
but  his  country.  That  which  a  fjEither  did  at  the  price  even  of 
a  revolt  of  nature,  the  ministry,  protector  of  the  public  salelgf,  if 
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U  more  called  upon  to  do,  in  spite  of  the  munnurs  of  previous 
miration,  which  has  mistaken  its  object ;  it  'will  fulfil  this 
ty  with  rectitude  and  simplicity.  We  may,  at  least,  spare 
3  accused  from  galling  declamations.    Where  is  the  necessity 

them  in  presence  of  a  conyiction  drawn  ^om  the  most  tn-. 
itestible  evidence?  I  shall,  therefore,  spare  them  to  hiitt, .^ 
the  last  homage  I  can  offer.  He  still,  doubtless,  preserves  * 
3icient  pride  of  soul  to  appreciate  its  value,  to  judge  himself, 
1  to  distinguish  in  those  who  are  charged  with  the  grievous 
ssioh  of  his  prosecution,  the  truly  painful  mixture  of  those 
prets  which  belong  to  the  man,  and  those  imperious  obliga- 
ns  which  are  imposed  by  office." 

After  this  oratorical  display  of  circumspection,  better  calcu 
ed  to  relieve  the  judges  of  their  scruples  of  admiration  and 
y,  than  to  do  honour  to  the  victim,  Bellart  exaggerated  the 
;usation  to  that  degree  as  to  maintain  that  a  fault  of  weakness 
B  a  €rime  of  premeditation !  Everything  in  the  character, 
1  even  in  the  faults  of  the  marshal,  protested  against  a  pre- 
iceived  treason.  But  in  the  habits  of  legal  men  every  accu- 
ion  appears  insufficient  if  they  do  not  exaggerate  it  even,  to 
unmy-     It  is  thus  that  justice  itself  loses  its  sanctity  and 

respect  amongst  men. 

After  the  speech  of  M.  Berryer,  an  incident  of  a  tragic 
;ure,  the  real  cau^e  and  character  of  which  had  not  been  pre- 
osly  known,  caused  an  emotion  amongst  auditors  and  judges, 

3  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  more  excited  if  they 

I  then  been  acquainted  with  what  we  are  going  to  recount. 

XVI, 

From  the  commencement  of  the  trial  the  defenders  of  the 
used,  as  careful  of  his  honour  in  future  estimation  as  of  his 
dfication  at  the  time  being,  had  consulted  with  each  other  as 
ihe  character  they  should  give  to  his  defence.  Were  they 
hink  more  of  justifying  the  accused  than  of  surrounding  the 
nt  with  becoming  splendour  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  ?  Should 
Y  sacrifice  something  to  a  desire  for  life,  or  sacrifice  all  to 
dignity  of  the  soldier,  and  the  majesty  of  the  name.  It 
III.  14 
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was  not,  however,  for  them  to  solve  a  question  so  personal  to 
him  thev  were  going  to  defend.  They  thought  it  their  duty, 
therefore,  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  marshal.  M.  Dupin 
asked  him  if  he  was  desirous  of  living  or  of  dying  at  any  piioe  ? 
If  he  should  conduct  the  defence  with  the  sole  view  of  preaer- 
Ting  his  life,  or  if  he  should  make  this  a  secondary  oonsidenir 
tion  to  the  grandeur  and  the  glory  of  his  death.  The  first  step 
in  coming  to  so  delicate  a  determination  heing  to  know  from  the 
marshal  himself  if  he  was  anxious  to  live,  his  defenders  with  a 
discreet  reserve  propounded  to  him  this  terrihle  problem,  on 
which  his  own  feelings  alone  could  properly  pronounce. 

"  I  confess  to  you,**  replied  their  client,  equally  devoid  of 
weakness  and  of  boasting,  **  that  I  do  not  fear  death :  I  have 
beheld  it  a  thousand  times  under  every  aispect  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  amidst  the  snows  of  Russia ;  and  I  think  I  have 
surrounded  my  name  with  fame  enough  to  blot  out  one  day  of 
error,  and  to  find  again,  through  indulgence,  the  gloiy  of  my 
name  in  the  memory  of  my  country.     However,"  he  added, 
with  an  impartial  compassion  for  himself,  and  like  a  man  who 
weighs  the  reasons  for  dying  and  the  excuses  for  living,  *'  I  am 
forty- two  years  old — forty  two  years !"  he  repeated,  appeariog 
to  count  in  his  own  mind  the  numerous  days  which  his  strong 
and  active  constitution  still  reserved  for  him  in  the  natunl 
course  of  events.     **  Forty-two  years !     And  who  knows  i£ 
after  a  retirement  and  an  expiation  of  some  years,  the  coarse  of 
events,  my  coimtry,  the  King  himself,  revolutions,  or  war,  may 
not  recall  me  to  the  assistance  of  France,  and  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  one  of  those  acts  of  devotion,  and  for  one  of 
those  victories  which  redeem  in  the  life  of  a  soldier,  as  in  that 
of  Turenne  and  of  Conde,  faults  and  errors,  which  are  blottted 
out  for  ever  by  the  immensity  of  the  service  ?    To  live  still  to 
find  again  one  of  those  opportunities  of  redeeming  my  life, 
would  be  to  live  twice.     And  besides,  I  must  open  to  you  my 
affections  in  their  most  hidden  recesses  of  nature,  or  of  weak 
noss,  according  as  they  may  be  interpreted  !     I  have  a  yoUng 
and  handsome  wife  whom  I  love  with  all  the  tenderness  of  our 
first  happy  days  ;  I  have  children,  scarcely  out  of  the  cndlOy 
to  bring  up,  to  protect,  and  to  love  for  yet  a  length  of  tin*. 
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1  these  things  attach,  and  still  hind  me  to  existence,  more 
m  I  myself  desire  it ;  all  these  affections  are  ties  which  bind 
3  heart  much  stronger  than  reason  approves  of,  and  indepen- 
ntly  of  our  own  will ;  for  I  live  in  these  dear  beings,  they  live 
me,  and  it  is  thus  their  existence  which  cries  out  and  tortures 
lelf  prematurely  with  mine !  I  confess  to  you,  therefore, 
thout  shame  and  without  weakness,  that  although  resigned 
death  I  am  desirous  of  living  I  Defend  my  life,  therefore,  if 
u  think  you  can  defend  it,  and  by  every  legal  means  by  which 
u  can  protect  it  from  my  enemies  !" 

"But,**  he  resumed,  with  the  gesture  of  a  man  of  honour 

ip  rejects  all  baseness,  **  do  not  defend  it  at  every  price ! 

0,  not  life  itself  at  every  price ;  neither  for  my  own  sake,  nor 

at  of  my  name,  nor  for  my  wife,  nor  for  my  children,  shall 

y  life  be  purchased  by  the  slightest  dishonour !     You  now," 

\  adde^,  **  know  all  my  thoughts  ;  life,  if  it  can  be  preserved 

til  honour,  but  death  rather  than  a  life  which  might  here 

ter  tarnish  with  a  second  stain  my  character  and  my  memoiy ! 

is  therefore  for  you,  more  calm  and  more  experienced  than  I 

Q  in  the  study  of  law-courts,  to  read  the  thoughts  of  my 

dges  in  the  expression  of  their  features ;  and  if,  after  having 

led  all  proper  means  of  saving  my  life,  you  see  at  the  last 

oment  that  my  cause  is  desperate,  and  that  my  condemnation 

determined  on  in  their  minds,  apprise  me  of  it  that  I  may 

11  nobly  before  them  and  before  posterity !     I  confide  to  you 

y  name  and  my  memory !     Watch  over  them  for  me,  and  like 

»nsiderate  doctors  who  are  not  afraid  of  acquainting  their  dying 

itient  with  his  danger,  that  he  may  prepare  his  soul  for  death, 

)prise  me  unhesitatingly  at  the  proper  moment,  of  what  I 

ight  to  do,  and  what  I  ought  to  say,  that  I  may  take  a 

scorning  leave  of  hope  and  life  !" 

His  defenders  promised  him  to  do  so,  and  now  the  fatal 
loment  foreseen  by  the  marshal  had  arrived.  They  had  ex- 
austed  every  means  of  delay,  and  every  appeal  to  feeling,  which 
ich  a  cause  would  naturally  suggest,  but  all  had  failed  in  con- 
incing  or  softening  the  resolution  of  the  judges.  Their  coun- 
)nances,  their  looks,  their  murmurs,  or  their  silence  evidently 
ignified  a  condemnation  already  come  to  in  their  hearts.^     M, 
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Dupin,  the  marshal's  defender,  leaning  towazdsbk  dient,  Baiit 
to  him  in  a  low  voice :  '*  This  is  the  moment  =!  EVeiy  hope  is 
lost !  Yon  have  now  only  to  render  your  death  illnstrioiis,  aikd 
to  save  your  memory  by  falling  nobly  and  patridticiEilly  -  hekfte 
your  country !"  "I  understand  you,"  replied  thd  matelfot :  then- 
feigning  a  desire  to  breathe  a  little  &esh  air  and  to  take  sonie 
repose,  he  went  out  accompanied  by  his  two  deftod^Si  to-ixm» 
cert  with  them  his  demeanour  and  langu£^e.  They  coufbrmed 
to  him  with  a  painful  but  necessary  frankness,  theinfiexibflity 
of  the  peers,  and  the  certainty  of  the  sentence.  *'  But  we  have 
reserved  for  you,"  said  M.  Dupin,  "  a  means  of  interrening 
yourself,  by  some  last  and  noble  words,  in  the  catastrophe  of 
your  trial  and  your  life.  We  shall  return  to  the  eoart,  and  I' 
shall  ask  to  defend  you  in  my  turn.  I  shall  begin  by  pleading 
your  privilege  as  a  foreigner  to  France,  which  removes  joq 
from  its  judgment,  by  your  birth  at  Sdrreloids,  a  city  now  dis- 
joined from  our  territory.  At  my  first  words  indicating  an  in- 
tention of  shielding  you  thus,  in  your  quality  of  a  foreigner,  yoa 
will  rise,  and  interrupt  me  with  a  burst  of  indignation,  and  sa 
impulse  of  patriotism,  which  you  have  no  occasion  to  feign;  and 
you  will  interdict  me  from  seeking  to  save  your  life,  at  tile  price 
of  abdicating  your  glorious  nationality !" 

The  marshal  thanked  his  defenders,  and  concerted  iridt 
them  the  few  words  he  had  to  utter,  on  interrupting  M.  Dnpint 
and  reclaiming  his  country.  He  wrote  them  on  a  she^  of 
paper,  that  the  interest  of  the  drama  might  not  blot  them  fioom 
his  memory,  and  he  rolled  it  between  his  fingers  like  one  of 
those  notes  which  orators  hastily  scribble  to  remind  them  of 
an  idea. 

They  then  returned  into  court,  and  the  prisoner's  coousel 
rose  to  speak.  M.  Berryer,  sen.,  in  his  speech  exonevsted  his 
client,  not  from  his  faults,  but  from  premeditated  treason.  His 
speech  strengthened  by  all  the  evidence  which  had  been  heard 
in  the  preceding  sittings,  left  no  doubts  with  any  who  were  not 
influenced  by  hatred  or  prejudice.  M.  Dupin  then  rising  after 
his  colleague,  affected  an  intention  of  snatching  the  marshal 
from  the  vengeanco  of  France,  by  maintaining  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  Frenchman,  since  he  was  bom  at  Sarrdouit,  and  tfasft 
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he  treaties  oC  1815  had  taken  away  that  city  from  the  French 
erritory.  The  marshal  then,  as  if  impelled  by  noble  shame  at 
tearing  this  sophism  pleaded,  which  to  save  him  from  the 
icaffold  would  rob  him  of  his  country,  started  suddenly  up 
o  claim  his  birth-iight  and  to  protest  against  this  too  zealous 
lefence.  '*  No,  Sir,  I  am  a  Frenchman,"  he  cried,  placing  his 
wnd  on  his  breast;  '*  and  I  know  how  to  die  like  a  French- 
nan.  I  thank  my  generous  defenders  for  what  they  have  done, 
md  what  they  would  wish  to  do,  but  I  beg  of  them  to  cease  to 
lefend-me  rather  than  to  do  it  imperfectly.  I  rather  wish  not 
x>  be  defended  at  all  than  to  have  only  the  shadow  of  a  defence. 
[  am  tried  contrary  to  the  fiuth  of  treaties,  and. I  am  not  per- 
nitted  to  invoke  t^em  I  like  Moreau,  I  appeal  from  this  to 
Burop&  and  posterity  I"  , 

The  emotion  caused  by  this  pr^oaediatedsdene  was  immense 
rhe  suddenness,  the  accent,  the  gesture,  and  the  look  of  the 
leonsed  increased  it  beyond  iemything  that  had  been  foreseen  in 
ts  preparation.    Nature,  as  usual,!  surpassed  all  anticipation. 

.  These  words  dosed  the  pleadings.  The  accused  was  justly 
felieved  from  the  refuge  do  unworthy  of  him  which  he  had  con- 
lented  to  seek  in  the  capitulation /of  Paris,  and  under  the 
inspices  of  the  foreigner.  Hie  aocnser  moved  that  he  should 
se  dedared  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  peers  re-assembled 
nith  closed  doors,  to  discuss  amongst  themselves  the  questions 
)f  conviction,  of  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  penalty 
ittaohed  to  it.  They  numbered  161  toters.  Some  had 
ibsanted  themselves,  others  retired;  to  avoid  being  impli- 
cated in  an  act  for  whidi  they  might  now  or  hereafter  be 
ceproached,  according  to  the  passions  of  the  moment,  or  of 
Euturity.  The  young  Duke  de  Broglie  claimed  the  right  of 
iitting  from  which  he  was  dispensed  by  his  youth,  in  order  to 
protest  by  his  vote  against  a  political  immolation  as  contrary 
IX)  the  gratitude  and  the  honour  of  his  country.  Faithful  in  that 
JO  the  noble  sentiments  of  Madame  de  Stael,  whose  daughter 
ae  married,  and  who  sanctified  the  genius  of  letters  by  the 
a(enius  of  pity/ 

:  The  peers  being  divided  on  the  charge  of  premeditation, 
md/ almost  unanimous  on.  the  crime,  and  its  qualification  as  to 
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the  crime  of  high  treason,  deliberated  indiyidoalljy  and  alondt 
on  the  penalty.  The  tribunal  not  being  military,  but  politieal, 
it  could  appreciate  all  the  circumstances,  estimate  the  man,  m- 
call  his  services,  foretell  the  odium  of  state  ingratitude,  aiiii- 
trate  on  reparation,  graduate  the  punishment,  and  spare  Uood 
Under  the  inspiration  of  humanity,  anid  to  ratify  the  pdliey  and 
well-understood  interest  of  the  Bourbons,  exile  would  haTebeen 
the  most  appropriate  penalty  for  a  ciim^  occasioned  by  sadden 
impulse ;  but  to  throw  at  the  army,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  its 
most  gallant  and  popular  chief,  was  a  defiance  to  all  xeoonoQia- 
tion,  an  implacable  grievance  planted  in  the  hearts  of  farare 
men,  almost  all  of  them  more  or  less  accomplices  in  his  erime. 
The  guilty  man  himself  confessed  his  fault,  honoured  the  King, 
and  raised  no  other  standard  than  that  of  repentance  and 
sorrow,  in  opposition  to  the  standard  of  the  Bestoration.  He 
was  no  longer  dangerous  but  in  an  ensanguined  tomb.  His 
phantom  alone  was  thenceforward  to  be  dreaded ;  eveiTtldng 
demanded  that  he  should  be  reproved,  but  saved.  Seyentesn 
peers  only,  in  this  select  body  of  the  statesmen  and  oonrtienot 
France,  had  the  courage  to  refuse  this  victim  to  the  fory  of  tbs. 
times,  and  to  vote  for  his  exile.  We  here  record  their  names, 
that  public  esteem  may  also  have  its  tablets,  in  which  history 
will  find  and  award  its  meed  of  praise  to  those  Jiearts  iddeham 
inflexible  to  the  passions  or  the  calculations  of  parties.  Thsgr 
were :  The  Duke  de  Broglie,  the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  Bei^ 
tholet,  Chasseloup-Laubat,  Ohollet,  Oollaud,  Fontanes,  G^vioii- 
Saint-Cyr,  Herwyn,  Klein,  Lanjuinais,  Lemerder,  TiWwir 
Laroche,  Malleville,  Richebourg,  Curial,  Lally-Tollendal. 

Five  peers,  Messrs.  de  Choiseul,  de  Saint  Suzanne,  de 
Brigode,  Daligre,  and  de  Nicolai,  either  less  oonvinoed  or 
courageous,  abstained  from  voting.     A  humane,  but  timi<l 
trality  which  neither  strikes  nor  saves,  but  which  shonld 
be  permitted  to  stand  between  the  sword  and  the  victim. 

As  for  those  who  voted  in  a  mass  for  death,  some  from  a 
conscientious  conviction  of  the  proportion  of  the  penalty  to  Ae 
crime,  others  from  a  short  sighted  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  the 
example  ;  many  from  devotion  to  a  cause  to  which  they  conld 
refuse  nothing — not  even  the  head  of  a  hero— and 
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hrough  zealous  emulation,  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  suspected  and 
ecent  royalism ;  the  cruel  through  vengeance,  the  cowardly 
hroQgh  weakness,  the  flatterers  from  adulation,  the  ambitious 
hrough  anticipation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  sacri- 
ice  to  servility ;  we  conceal  their  names  from  respect  to  their  me* 
aories  and  consideration  to  their  families.  Posterity  should  have 
ts  amnesties  as  well  as  policy ;  the  annals  of  nations  are  not  a 
terpetual  index  of  resentments  and  divisions  between  the  chil 
^n  of  those  parents  who  were  either  culpable  or  unfortunate. 
^0  pardon  the  victims  and  to  pardon  even  the  judges,  is  the  la^ 
)f  true  justice  for  beings  so  fallible  as  we  are.  To  pardon  ie  to 
orget.     Let  us  forget! 

XVII. 

It  must  be  said,  in  extenuation  of  these  hundred  and  thirty 
)eers  who  pronounced  sentence  of  death,  that,  in  the  opinions 
>f  many,  death  was  but  a  nominal  satisfaction  given  to  the 
igour  of  their  conviction,  but  that  they  voted  it  under  the  tacit 
ondition  of  a  commutation  of  the  penalty  by  the  government. 
*  The  sentence,"  says  M.  de  Vaulabelle,  the  most  exact  histo- 
ian  and  the  most  severe  against  this  vote,  *'  was  scarcely  pro- 
lounced,  when  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu,  who  attended  this 
loctumal  sitting,  was  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  the 
voters,  who  conjured  him  to  solicit  from  the  King  exile  to 
America  for  the  condemned,  instead  of  the  scaffold." 

The  Duke  de  Eichelieu's  heart  was  great  enough  to  com- 
)rise  at  once  both  justice  and  clemency.  Whilst  the  judges, 
itill  shut  up  in  the  Luxembourg,  were  communicating  to  each 
)ther  in  an  under  tone  those  observations  which  result  from 
jreat  acts  accomplished  by  public  assemblies,  some  expecting 
nflexibility,  and  others  a  softening  of  the  anger  of  the  court, 
lie  prime  minister  had  hastened  to  the  Tuileries  to  implore  the 
nan  after  having  served  the  prince.  The  King  was  mild  by 
lature,  and  magnanimous  by  calculation.  His  long  study  of 
luman  vicissitudes  in  history,  which  teaches  the  inutility  of  ex- 
ecutions as  much  as  the  deceptions  of  benefits,  had  imbued  Ihe 
mind  of  this  prince  with  a  philosophy  which  resembled  in- 
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difference.  He  did  not  hate  becanse  he  loTod  bat  little ;  bat 
ho  governed  generally  with  a  view  to  posterity.  He  cited 
Henri  lY.  and  aspired  to  imitate  him :  he  \7ishe^  not  at  any  price 
to  leave  a  sinister  memory  to  futurity.  If  he  had  been  sol^  and 
truly  King  he  vTould  certainly  have  pardoned ;  bat  ahhoii^  he 
affected  independence  in  his  government,  and  a  diadaxnftilsape- 
riority  over  his  family  in  his  palaoe,  he  felt  himself  aoooimtable 
to  his  allies,  and  he  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  thoee  ammd 
him.  The  representatives  of  the  great  powers,  and  abore  all» 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  might  have  encouraged  his  inwaxd  dis- 
position to  clemency,  but  influenced  unknown  to  theni8elfea»'lj 
the  ulra-royalist  portion  of  the  sodely  of  Paris  by  whicii  thflj 
were  surrounded,  they  were  involuntarily  implicated  in  Hi 
passions. 

xvin. 

The  English  nation  was  not  an  accomplice  on  this  oooa8ion» 
either  in  this  apathy,  or  this  tacit  approbation  of  a  militaiy 
execution,  which  soldiers  might  look  upon  as  just,  bat  generooi 
hearts  found  cruel.  Madame  Hutchinson,  the  wife  of  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  a  relation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoiit 
who  was  then  in  Paris,  and  whose  house  was  the  hospitable 
rendezvous  of  the  most  liberal-minded  officers  of  the  "Rwg^iA 
army,  interceded  in  the  most  earnest  manner  with  His  Gnoe 
to  obtain  from  him  a  decisive  intervention  for  the  salvation  cf 
Marshal  Ney.  She  conjured  him,  by  his  own  gloiy  and  die 
glory  of  his  country,  to  avert,  by  such  a  step,  the  reproach 
which  would  rest  on  his  memory  if  this  odious  aaozifloe  wen 
accomplished  under  his  eyes,  and  apparently  with  his  monl 
participation.  It  is  even  said  that,  in  her  ardent  and  eloqiieiit 
appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  English  general,  Madame 
Hutchinson  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Duke,  to  dnnr 
from  him  by  her  prayers  what  she  could  not  obtain  by  higher 
considerations.  Evidently  wavering  between  his  wish  to  yield 
to  so  touching  a  solicitation,  and  the  impossibility  in  which  he 
felt  himself  of  pressing  upon  the  free  decision  of  the  King^ 
and  thus  perhaps  violating  preliminary  engagements  of  neo* 
trality  between  this   prince  and  his   Rubjects,  contracted  i 
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rr^spopdence  or  {private  interviews  during  the  campaign,  the 
ijfjib  replied  that  his  hands  were  tied  by  imperative  consider- 
atlSt  and  that  whatever  might  be  his  personal  sentiments  of 
t0imt  and  commieeration  for  an  unfortunate  adversary,  his 
^was  to  be  silent,  to  despise  the  &lse  judgment  of  the 
Qtea.oa  his  character,  and  tp  leave  all  to  the  more  enlightened 
d  iinpartial  verdict  of  posterity. 

Madame  Hutchinson  retired  in  tears,  without  being  able  to 
ire  either  the  statesman  or  the  soldier.  Meanwhile,  the 
f^mment  being  infinrmed  of  her  endeavours  to  snatch  the 
yy  irom  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  and  of  the  bitter  re- 
laohes  she  had  uttered  in  her  private  circle  against  the 
placability  of  the  judges,  removed  her  from  Paris,  under  the 
irge  of  also  having  pitied  the  fate  of  Lavalette,  and  of  having 
itiived  in  her  house  the  generous  plot  for  his  escape. 
fected  by  the  efforts  of  this  lady  to  save  a  husband  and  a 
her  for  his  afflicted  family.  Marshal  Ney  s  widow  presented 
Mudame  Hutchinson,  as  'an  offering  of  the  heart,  the  sabre 
m  by  the  Marshal  at  Waterloo,  having  had  engraved  upon  the 
de  a  record  of  the  generous  act  and  the  gratitude  it  inspired. 

Twenty  years  after  these  sad  events,  a  son  of  the  victim 
en  travelling  in  Italy,  to  look  for  some  traces  of  his  father 
that  country,  on  arriving  at  Leghorn  stopped  at. a  villa  inha- 
ed  by  Madame  Brennier,  the  wife  of  the  French  consul  in 
scany ;  where  the  conversation  having  fallen  on  the  death 
the  marshal,  the  young  man  was  astonished  to  see  tears 
ling  down  the  cheeks  of  a  strange  lady  at  the  recital  of  his 
oily  misfortunes.  The  stranger  was  Madame  Hutchinson, 
)  mother  of  Madame  Brennier.  Pity  and  gratitude  had 
IS  met  together  without  knowing  each  other.     If  cruelty  has 

expiations  and  its  remorse,  generosity  has  its  chances  and 

tiuns  of  good  fortune  ;  as  if  Providence  reserved  them  for 
ing  occasions,  that  noble  hearts  mav  nOt  be  discouraged. 

XIX. 

The  passions  of  the  court  at  this  moment  in  Paris  were 
placable.    To  spare  the  life  of  the  hero  of  the  Berenna 

3  u 
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seemed  a  larceny  committed  on  the  right  of  reprisals.  In  the 
saloons  of  the  aristocracy  the  King's  ministers  wero  actually 
mobbed  and  entreated  to  give  his  blood  aa  a  personal  fiiTOur  to 
the  applicants.  Ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  young,  beantifal, 
rich,  loaded  mth  gifts,  faYours,  tides,  and  court  dignitiea, 
forgot  their  families,  their  ease,  and  their  amours,  quitted  their 
houses  at  daybreak,  ran  about  all  day,  and  intrigued  all  ni^ty  to 
gain  over  a  voice  amongst  the  judges  from  the  side  of  mdal- 
gence,  and  to  win  one  to  the  side  of  punishment ;  to  impreeate 
and  accuse  beforehand  those  whose  cowardice  or  perfidy  mighlfc 
withhold  this  condemnation  from  their  wishes.  We  hsve  on^ 
selves  seen  with  astonishment  and  tnrrow  the  8appl]cationa» 
the  clasping  of  hands,  the  smiles  of  these  ladies,  begging 
those  concessions,  which  they  implored  for  the  aatisfiMStioB 
of  their  hatred.  We  still  blush  at  the  recolleotion.  Who 
can  be  astonished  at  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  multitode^ 
when  rank,  fortune,  and  even  courts,  disfday  such  thoqghtloM 
inhumanity,  such  paroxysms  of  anger,  auoh  horrid  tldnt  ef 
blood  in  their  days  of  vengeance  ? 

XX. 

All  these  vindictive  proceedings  of  the  royalist  tooietj  hat 
their  counterparts  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tinleciaa. 
Those  around  the  princes  thought  they  flattered  them  in 
hardening  their  hearts  by  this  bitterness  of  hatred  againat  the 
common  enemy ;  while  the  princes  promised  beforehand  to  bo 
inexorable,  and  to  correspond  with  tlds  devotion  of  their  fiieodo 
by  the  sacrifice  of  every  human  weakness  in  their  own  heartik 
These  promises  being  made,  the  blood  demanded  oould  not  bo 
refused. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  of  the  court  and  of  the  prinoeo* 
when  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu,  infringing  the  regnlatiooa,  and 
enteriug  the  King's  chamber  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
acquainted  him  ^vith  the  judgment  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
and  pleaded  for  mercy.  *'  My  fsunily  would  never  forgive  me 
for  this  pardon,"  replied  the  King  sadly ;  "and  the  Chamber, 
without  which  I  cannot  reign,  would  diaeolre  my  gofommont 
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rrow.  The  allies  themselves  would  accuse  me  of  again 
'omising  the  security  of  Europe  hy  an  indulgence,  of 

I  shovdd  have  the  honour  and  they  the  danger.  There 
roumstances  in  which  kings  can  only  4k>  what  their  parti- 
permit  them.     Our  feelings  even  are  suhservient  to  oar 

oi  state.  I  pity  Ney,  I  have  no  hatred  against  hini : 
dd  gladly  preserve  a  father  to  his  children,  a  hero  to 
e ;  but  I  am  a  constitutional  king ;  I  cannot,  without 
'owasmg  my  union  with  the  Chambers,  suspend,  or  turn 
the  justice  which  my  people  require  as  a  pledge  of  their 
ty/'  The  Duke  de  Eichelieu,  who  knew  the  dispositions, 
le  requirements  of  the  court,  of  the  Chamber,  and  o(  the 
ers  of  the  princes  and  the  princesses,  had  no  further 
xom  this  source.  The  I>uehess  d'Angouldme  could  alone 
taken  upon  her  the  anger  of  the  royalist  party,  and 
\er  tears  into  the  balance  against  the  blood  of  the  hero. 
Ling,  her  uncle,  could  refuse  nothing  to  such  a  suppliant 
ps  he  anxiously  wished  that  she  should  come  and  offer 
>retext  for  his  clemency,  this  family  authority  for  his 
.688.     But  she  came  not ;  fatal  counsels  of  severity  pre- 

around  her,  over  the  natural  part  which  Providence 
d  to  have  assigned  to  her.  A  woman's  heart  at  the 
ies  interposed  against  all  these  reprisals,  and  the  asylum 

the  vanquished,  was  the  only  popularity  which  the 
ons  wanted  to  conquer  all  parties.  She  allowed  this 
to  be  closed  by  the  hand  of  her  fatal  counsellors  :  that  of 
e  closed  in  its  turn.  She  thus  deprived  her  family,  her 
and  herself  of  the  most  irresistible  of  policies,  the  policy 
Ung.     It  was  more  than  a  harshness,  it  was  an  error 

condemned  her  dynasty  to  a  short  existence.  For, 
fttions  by  their  nature  have  only  one  of  these  parts  to 
magnanimity  or  vengeance.  From  the  day  they  cease  to 
3,  they  are  condemned  to  avenge.  To  avenge  themselves 
lation  is  to  forfeit  its  affection  without  crushing  it.  With 
ood  which  they  thus  shed  at  the  Restoration,  was  written 
hand  the  second  divorce  of  France  and  the  Bourbons 
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Whilst  death  or  pardon  were  thus  on  the  balanee  mthinth^ 
shadow  of  the  palace,  and  the  prime  minister  was  leaTing  it  m 
consternation  without  hearing  with  him  the  slightest  hope,  the 
condemned  marshal  had  returned  to  his  prison  in  the  Luzem- 
hourg,  whence  he  could  hear  in  low  murmnn  the  oonTenstioB 
of  the  judges,  themselves  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Kiog. 
Uncertain,  and  almost  indifferent,  from  weariness  and  grief,  as 
to  his  fate,  the  marshal  had  taken  a  little  nourishment,  and  had 
lain  down  in  his  clothes,  as  a  soldier  who  expects  to  be  anrased 
hy  death.  The  excess  of  fatigue  and  agitation  of  mind  riooe 
the  commencement  of  this  long  trial,  had  at  length  olosad  Us 
eyes  as  soon  as  his  honour  and  his  life  had  been  placed  in  Aa 
hands  of  his  judges.  The  sleep  which  is  distorbeid  by  hope  is 
the  companion  of  despair.  He  slept  on  the  confines  of  destiiqf. 
The  considerate  and  compassionate  guards  who  watched  in  Us 
chamber,  restrained  their  words,  and  even  their  respintixMi,  lor 
fear  of  interrupting  this  last  repose.  These  were  not,  as  it  has 
been  said,  myrmidons  disguised  as  gendarmes,  and  chosen  ftr 
the  ferocity  and  the  rudeness  of  their  enmity,  from  amongrt 
the  King's  guard,  to  torture  the  soul  of  the  prisoner,  and-  to 
kill  him  in  the  event  of  any  attempt  to  escape.  They  irarab 
on  the  contrary,  brave  young  gentlemen,  the  Sliie  cdF  thsir 
companies,  incorruptible  in  their  honour,  and  incapable  of  Mfy 
outrage  on  an  unarmed  man,  and  especially  on  a  captive,  iriiose 
fate  they  deplored,  as  they  admired  his  glory.  Although  thsj 
were  officers  they  wore  the  uniform  of  simple  grenadier  dn^ 
goons  of  the  Eoyal  Guard.  Under  this  costume,  thoagk 
mixed  up  with  the  gendarmes,  and  other  attendants  of 
the  prisoner,  it  was  they  alone  who  watched  liim  in  Ue 
chamber,  and  who  were  most  accustomed  to  eonverse  wkth 
bim,  not  to  aggravate,  but  to  amuse  and  console  hie  sd^ 
tude.  They  encouraged  him  with  hope,  and  they  themselvse 
anticipated  that  the  marshal,  condemned  and  pardoned  by  the 
King,  would  recognise  them  in  happier  time:  as  the  oonsolen 
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3  evil  days.     It  was  from  their  own  mooths  that  we  re- 
1  at  the  time  this  confidentia]  accoant  of  their  mission. 

XXII. 

.t  three  o'clock  in  the   morning  the  secretary  of  the 

iber  of  Peers  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  prisoner's  cetll, 

id  his  sentence  to  him  officially.     The  guards,  regretting 

leeessdty  of  interrupting  that  peaceful  sleep,  which  death, 

jealous  of  the  short  repose,  was  about  to  disturb  so  rudely, 

ated  for  a  long   time  to  awake  him.     They  at  length, 

ver,  obeyed,  and  touching  the  marshal's  hand  called  him 

a  low  voice.     Though  in  a  profound  sleep  he  sat  up 

dy,  and  perceived  the  officials  of  the  Chamber,  and  the 

tary,  M.  Cauchy,  whose  features,  which  were  known  to 

indicated  the  sorrow  and  pity  that  disturbed  his  mind. 

marshal  immediately  got  out  of  bed,  advanced  towards 

Jauchy,  and  prepared  to  listen  to  a  sentence  too  well  fore- 

Before  he  read  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  the 

jtary  begged  the  prisoner  to  separate  his  official  duty  from 

personal  sentiments  of  respect  and  admiration  with  which 

Bs  penetrated,  and  to  pity  him  for  having  to  perform  a 

which  was  repugnant  to  his  heart.     "  I  am  grateful  Sir," 

ed  the  marshal,  **  and  touched  by  the  sentiments  you 

ess,  which  I   fully  comprehend.     But  we  all  have  our 

3S  in  this  world;   fulfil  yours,  I  shall  perform  mine." 

Q  pointing  to  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand  **  Head,  Sir," 

jaid  with  a  resigned  and  gentle  accent.     The  secretary 

rdingly  began,  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  ask  pardon  for 

words;   and  as  he  read  conscientiously,  word  for  word, 

long  enumeration  of  the  names,  titles,  rank,  and  dignities 

vhich  the  sentence  designated  the  condemned :  *'  To  the 

,  to  the  fact,"  said  the  marshial,  with  an  accent  of  impa- 

ce,  and  an  expression  of  disdain  for  these  baubles  of  a  life 

he  point  of  extinction :  "  say  simply  Michael  Ney  and  soon 

iJe  dust ! " 

The  reading  having  terminated,  the  secretary  of  the  Cham- 
informed  the  condemned  that  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice  had 
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come  to  offer  him  the  consolations  which  religion  grives  to  tha 
dying,  and  that  he  was  authorized  by  the  regulations  to  receiTa 
him.  "  I  want  no  one  to  teach  me  how  to  die,"  replied  the 
marshal.  "At  what  hour  to-morrow?"  he  added,  with  an 
interrogative  expression  of  countenance  which  finished  tha 
suspended  sense  of  the  question.  '*  At  nine  o'clock,"  replied 
M.  Cauchy,  bowing,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  brevity  of  tha  tima 
doled  out  to  him  for  his  preparation.  "And  my  in&  and 
children?*'  said  the  condemned;  "can  I,  at  least,  embnea 
them  for  the  last  time  ? '  This,  M.  Cauchy  was  authorized  to 
promise  him.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Ney,  "  let  my  wife  coma  at 
five  in  the  morning ;  but  keep  her  ignorant,  above  all  thingii 
of  my  condemnation :  let  her  learn  it  only  from  myself  who 
alone  can  soften  its  horrors  to  her."  He  was  promised  that 
this  precaution  should  be  taken  with  his  family ;  jmd  he  than 
begged  to  be  left  alone  for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Ha 
lay  down  again  on  his  bed,  wrapped  his  cloak  around  hia  haad« 
and  fell  asleep,  as  if  on  the  bivouac  and  ready  for  aotioiL 
Nature,  more  merciful  than  his  judges,  veiled  fh>m  him  hia 
agony  in  sleep. 

At  five  o'clock  Madame  Ney,  accompanied  by  her  aistar 
and  her  four  sons,  was  introduced  into  his  prison.  The  period 
fixed  for  this  interview  sufiiciently  indicated  t)iat  it  was  one  of 
final  separation.  The  marshal  who  adored  this  young  and 
charming  companion  of  his  happy  days,  received  her  fainting 
in  his  arms,  and  with  difficulty  restored  her  with  his  teara  and 
kisses.  Then  taking  his  four  young  sons  upon  his  knees,  and 
pressing  them  to  his  heart,  he  uttered  to  them  in  a  low  Toloa 
those  last  sad  words  by  which  a  father  transfuses  the  puroat 
portion  of  his  soul  into  the  memory  of  his  children.  Hia 
sister-in-law  anxiously  endeavoured  to  console  by  toma  tha 
father,  the  mother  and  the  children,  and  prayed  aloud,  amidat 
the  sobbing  of  these  hapless  groups.  The  marshal  who  had 
solaced  his  heart  with  the  sight  and  farewell  endearmenta  of 
all  that  he  loved  upon  earth,  maintained  sufficient  coolneaa  to 
deceive  his  wife  and  withdraw  her  from  the  agony  of  hia  lait 
moments,  by  imparting  a  hope  to  her  which  he  did  not  fad 
himself.     He  flattered  her  with  the  idea  that  thu  heart  of  the 
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might  Still  be  overcome  by  the  sight  of  her  grief  and 
lergy  of  her  prayers.     He  thus  succeeded  in  withdrawing 
If  from  her  arms ;   and  the  suppliants  were  conducted 
it  the  darkness  to  the  gates  of  the  palace  where  the  King 
he  Duchess  of  Angouldme  were  still  sleeping. 
7  the  favour  of  the  Duke  de  Duras,  first  gentleman  of  the 
the  fEunilj  were  admitted  into  the  anti-rooms  of  the 
apartments,  where  Madame  Nej,  uneasy,  but  still  con- 
',  awaited  the  monarch's  rising.     She  did  not  doubt  that 
the  permission  to  weep  so  near  their  hearts  was  a  tacit 
se  of  mercy.     The  first  light  and  noises  of  day,  penetra- 
oto  the  palace  impressed  her  with  mingled  feelings  of  hope 
drror.     Her  mother  had  been  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
LOther  of  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme.     Would  the  daugh- 
'  Maria  Antoinette  allow  the  widowed  daughter,  and  the 
orphan  boys,  to  leave  that  palace  where  she  was  more 
queen.      This  hapless  group  waited  in  the  anti-chamber 
In  until  the  irreparable  hour  had  elapsed.     The  princess 
known  or  heard  nothing  of  it.     What  an  hour  lost  for 
e  and  the  Monarchy  I 

XXIII 

?he  marshal  had  not  lain  down  again  after  the  last  em- 
ts  of  his  wife,  and  sobbing  of  his  children.  He  had  dried 
is  own  tears,  that  he  might  no  longer  think  of  anything 
he  dignity  of  his  death.     He  wrote  his  will ;  then  rising 

his  chair  he  walked  about  his  chamber,  exchanging  with 
t  composure  a  few  words  with  his  guardians.  One  of  these 
I  body-guards,  disguised  as  grenadiers,  of  whom  we  have 
en,  had  conceived  for  the  hero  that  involuntary  tenderness 
imiration  and  pity  which  the  familiarity  of  a  prison,  mis- 
ine,  and  approaching  death  create  in  noble  hearts.     This 

a  royalist  gentleman  of  Dauphiny,  named  M.  de  V • 

handsome  countenance,  his  martial  character,  his  accent  of 
but  respectful  frankness  had  deceived  the  prisoner  him- 

who  thought  he  saw  in  M.  de  V one  of  the  old  sub 

ers  of  his  great  campaigns.     He  gladly  conversed  with 
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this  guard  during  the  long  hours  of  his  weary  captiTitf. 
**  This  is  the  last  sun  I  shall  ever  see,  oomxade,"  raid  La^ 

approaching  M.  de  V .      "  This  world  is  at  an  end  fir 

me.  This  evening  I  shall  lie  in  another  bivouac  I  am  no 
woman,  but  J  believe  in  God  and  in  another  life,  and  I  feel 
that  I  have  an  immortal  soul :  they  spoke  to  me  of  prepaim 
tion  for  death,  of  the  consolations  of  religion,  of  ooniiBXTing 
with  a  pious  priest.  Is  that  the  death  of  a  soldier  ?  Let  ma 
hear  what  you  would  do  in  my  place.     "  Moruieur  le  MarSekdl,^ 

replied  M.  de  Y ,  **  we  still  hope  that  the  King  wSl  be 

worthy  of  Henri  IV.,  and  that  he  will  not  suffer  Fzanoe  to  be 
deprived  of  one  of  her  most  glorious  servants,  for  one  daj  of 
forgetf ulness :  but  death  is  death  for  all  mankind,  and  he  :mho 
has  seen  it  so  near  on  so  many  battle-fields  is  not  afraid  to  hear 
it  spoken  of  in  a  dungeon.  The  voice  of  a,  last  friend  has 
never  been  painful  to  a  soldier  in  the  hospital  waggon.  Wfie 
I  in  your  place  I  should  allow  the  curate  of  St.  Snlpioeie 
enter,  and  I  should  prepare  my  soul  for  every  event."  "  I  to- 
lieve  you  are  right,"  replied  the  marshal  with,  a  fiiendlj  emik. 
*'  Well  then,  let  the  priest  come  in."  The  ooxmte  of  SL  Sol- 
pice  who  was  patiently  waiting  the  favourable  moment  in  a 
room  of  the  Luxembourg,  was  introduced,  and  conferred  pioadj 
with  the  marshal  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber.  The  honrnluflh 
brought  no  pardon  at  length  sounded  for  the  execution.  The 
prisoner  who  had  read  in  the  features,  and  heard  in  the  mur- 
murs of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  inexorable  vengeance  of 
party  spirit,  had  expected  nothing  from  the  tears  of  hia  nilb 
and  children.  It  was  for  her  sake  and  theirs  that  he  had 
affected  to  hope.  He  dressed  himself,  therefore,  to  appear 
with  propriety  before  the  last  fire  he  was  ever  to  face.  Ha 
wore  a  military  frock  coat  on  the  occasion.  The  noiae  of  the 
troops,  who  were  stationed  from  the  gate  of  the  Luxembomg 
to  the  railing  of  the  avenue  of  the  Observatory,  and  the  roll- 
ing of  a  carriage  in  the  court-yard  apprised  him  of  the  hoar  of 
departure  and  the  route.  He  thought  he  was  to  be  conducted 
to  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  to  the  spot  marked  by  the  blood  of 
Labedoyere,  the  ordinary  place  of  execution.  His  door  opened ; 
he  understood  the  sign.     He  descended  with  a  firm  ftep,  • 
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brow,  and  a  lofty  look,  his  lips  almost  wearing  a  smile, 
thout  any  theatrical  afifectation,  through  the  double  ranks 
t  troops  drawn  up  on  the  steps  of  the  staircase,  and  in 
stibule  of  the  palace,  like  a  man  happy  once  more  to  see 
oiform,  the  arms  and  the  troops — ^his  old  family.  On 
ig  at  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps  where  the  car- 
awaited  him  with  the  door  open,  he  stopped  instead  of 
lang,  through  politeness  to  the  priest  who  accompanied 
md  who  was  yielding  him  the  precedence.  Taking  the 
}  by  the  arm,  **  No,  no,"  said  he,  with  a  manner  at  once 
d  and  sad,  in  melancholy  allusion  to  the  object  of  his 
ay,  **Go  in  first,  Mr.  Curate;  I  shall  still  arrive  above 
before  you  ;*^  indicating  with  a  look  the  haven  of  his 

XXIV. 

he  carriage  proceeded  at  a  foot  pace  through  the  broad 
)  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  between  the  silent  ranks  of  the 
)is.  An  icy  fog  crept  along  the  ground,  yielding  only 
)ses  of  the  leafless  branches  of  the  lofty  trees  in  the  royal 
)n.  The  priest  murmured  by  the  side  of  the  soldier 
ml  consolation  and  resignation  to  death.  The  marshal 
led  to  him  with  manly  attention,  and  expected  to  listen 
longer,  when  the  carriage  suddenly  stepped,  midway 
sen  the  railing  of  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Observatory, 
mt  of  a  long  wall  of  a  black  and  fetid  enclosure,  that 
3red  an  alley  leading  out  of  the  avenue.  The  government, 
vised  even  in  the  choice  of  a  place  of  execution,  seemed 
ous  of  rendering  it  more  abject  and  contemptuous,  by 
ing  down  this  illustrious  enemy  like  some  unclean  animal, 
cross  road,  and  at  a  few  paces  from  a  palace,  the  name  of 
h  will  for  ever  be  stained  by  the  memory  of  so  foul  a  4eed. 
!^ey  was  astonished,  and  looked  around  for  the  cause  of 
halt  half-way,  as  he  supposed,  when  the  carriage  door 
led,  and  he  was  requested  to  alight.  He  felt  that  he  was 
ir  to  return,  and  gave  to  the  priest  who  accompanied  hira 
few  articles  he  had  about  him,  with  his  last  remembrances 
is  family.     He  emptied  his  pockets  also  of  some  pieces  of 
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gold  for  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  he  then  embiuoed  the  priMti 
the  last  friend  who  supplies  the  place  of  all  absettt  friends  at 
this  final  hour,  and  marched  to  the  wall  towards  the  phea 
indicated  by  a  platoon  of  veterans.  The  offioer  oommandipg 
the  party  advanced  towards  him,  and  requested  pennissioii  to 
bandage  his  eyes.  **  Do  you  not  know/*  replied  the  soldier, 
**  that  for  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  aocustomed  to  look 
balls  and  bullets  in  the  face?*'  The  officer  disturbed,  hesi- 
tating, undecided,  expecting  perhaps  a  cry  of  pardon,. or  ftaring 
to  commit  a  sacrilege  of  glory  by  firing  on  his  general,  stood 
mute  between  the  hero  and  his  platoon,  'the  Marshal  availed 
himself  of  this  hesitation,  and  of  the  immobility  of  the  soldien 
to  cast  a  final  reproach  upon  his  destiny.  **  I  protest  befivn 
God  and  my  country,"  he  exclaimed,  "  against  the  sentenoa 
which  has  condemned  me.  I  appeal  from  it  to  man,  to  pos- 
terity, to  God!" 

These  words  and  the  countenance,  enshrined  in  Asir 
memory,  of  the  hero  of  the  camp,  shook  the  steadiness  of  As 
soldiers.  **Do  your  duty,"  cried  the  commandant  of  Parfsto 
the  officer  who  was  more  confused  than  the  vietim.  Tbs 
officer  stumbling  resumed  his  place  beside  bis  party.  Naj 
advanced  a  few  paces,  raised  his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  as  lie 
was  accustomed  to  elevate  it  in  desperate  charges  to  avJBato 
his  troops.  He  placed  his  right  hand  on  his  breast  to  maik 
well  the  seat  of  life  to  his  murderers.  *'  Soldiers !"  said  he, 
"aim  right  at  the  heart!"  The  party  absolved  bj  his  voioe 
and  commanded  by  his  gesture,  fired,  as  one  man.  A  siiigle 
report  was  heard :  Ney  fell  as  if  struck  with  a  thunder-lidt, 
without  a  convulsion,  and  without  a  sigh.  Thirteen  halls  had 
pierced  the  bust,  and  shattered  the  heart  of  the  hero,  and 
mutilated  the  right  arm  which  had  so  often  waved  the  swoid 
of  France.  The  soldiers,  the  officers,  and  the  spectatoiik 
turned  away  their  eyes  from  the  body,  as  from  the  evidence 
of  a  crime.  During  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which  the  militaiy 
regulations  required  that  the  corpse  should  lie  exposed  npcn 
the  place  of  execution,  no  spectators,  except  a  few  passers-by 
and  some  women  from  the  neighbouring  houses,  looked  opOD 
the  body,  or  mingled  their  tears  with  its  blood.     Some  groups 
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ied  mih  a  low  voice,  who  the  criminal  was,  thus  aban 
>n  the  public  highway,  and  shot  to  death  by  soldiers  of  the 
army.  None  had  the  courage  to  reply  that  it  was 
>dy  of  the  "bravest  of  the  brave,"  the  hero  of  the 
oa.  After  the  legal  period  of  exposure,  the  hospitable 
of  a  neighbouring  convent  claimed  the  body  to  bestow 
i  honours  upon  it  in  private,  had  it  carried  to  their 
,  and  watched  and  prayed  alternately  around  the  forlorn 

XXV. 

len  the  Parisians  awoke  atid  found  that  Nev  bad  been 
3d,  bitter  shame  seized  upon  every  soul.  The  court 
itopidly  rejoiced  at  being  revenged.  But  for  one  heroic 
/disarmed  and  repentant,  whom  they  had  immolated, 
tade  thousands  of  new  enemies  amongst  those  who  looked 
act  of  clemency  called  for  by  so  many  services  rendered 

country,  and  so  much  fame,  acquired  for  France.  A 
'  more  dangerous  than  anger,  because  it  is  more  durable, 
lered  in  the  hearts  of  impartial  youth,  of  an  outraged 

and  of  a  grateful  people.  This  was  disgust  for  the 
nimity  of  that  court  which  had  never  fought,  and  which 
1  to  be  shed  in  its  cause  such  popular  and  glorious  blood, 
nation  to  the  foreigner,  on  a  soil  still  trampled  under  the 

our  enemies. 

s  must,  however,  say,  in  the  defence  of  the  King,  of  the 
ers,  and  of  the  immense  mass  of  the  royalists,  that  they 
repugnant  from  moderation,  from  honour,  and  from  sen- 
',  to  this  useless,  cruel,  and  shameful  sacrifice.  In  their 
md  in  those  of  the  impartial  portion  of  the  world,  Ney  was 
it  culprit;  but  his  was  a  glorious  life.  His  fault  was 
st  those  which  are  condemned  but  pardoned :  he  had 
led  in  his  weakness,  not  through  premeditation.  He 
md  condemned  himself.  He  had  redeemed  beforehand 
litary  crime,  by  exploits  which  will  be  an  eternal  theme 
camps  of  France.  As  a  political  chief  he  was  no  longer 
Ireaded.  To  save  him  would  not  be  to  save  a  factious 
mt  a  soldier.     The  amnesty  which  it  was  indispensable 
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gold  for  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  he  then  embraced  the  priatt» 
the  last  friend  who  supplies  the  place  of  all  absemt  iziendi  tf 
this  final  hour,  and  inarched  to  the  wall  towards  the  pheo 
indicated  by  a  platoon  of  veterans.  The  offioer  commandiDg 
the  party  advanced  towards  him,  and  requested  pennisaioii  to 
bandage  his  eyes.  "  Do  you  not  know,"  replied  the  aoldiflr, 
**  that  for  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
balls  and  bullets  in  the  face?*'  The  officer  distoibed,  hen- 
tating,  undecided,  expecting  perhaps  a  cryof  pardoii,.or£Bniqg 
to  commit  a  sacrilege  of  glory  by  firing  on  his  general,  stood 
mute  between  the  hero  and  his  platoon,  the  Marshal  avaiOed 
himself  of  this  hesitation,  and  of  the  immobility  of  the  soldien 
to  cast  a  final  reproach  upon  his  destiny.  **  I  protest  befon 
God  and  my  country,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  against  the  senteiMl 
which  has  condemned  me.  I  appeal  from  it  to  man,  to  poi- 
terity,  to  God!" 

These  words  and  the  countenance,  enshrined  in  tibflr 
memory,  of  the  hero  of  the  camp,  shook  the  steadiness  of  ib0 
soldiers.  "Do  your  duty,"  cried  the  commandant  of  Paifato 
the  officer  who  was  more  confused  than  the  victim.  Hw 
officer  stumbling  resumed  his  place  beside  his  party.  N9 
advanced  a  few  paces,  raised  his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  as  b 
was  accustomed  to  elevate  it  in  desperate  charges  to  aapMto 
his  troops.  He  placed  his  right  hand  on  his  breast  to  naik 
well  the  seat  of  life  to  his  murderers.  *'  Soldiers !"  said  he, 
"aim  right  at  the  heart!"  The  party  absolved  byhisToiee 
and  commanded  by  his  gesture,  fired,  as  one  man.  A  iii^ 
report  was  heard :  Ney  fell  as  if  struck  with  a  thnnderlialt, 
without  a  convulsion,  and  without  a  sigh.  Thirteen  balls  hsd 
pierced  the  bust,  and  shattered  the  heart  of  the  heio»  and 
mutilated  the  right  arm  which  had  so  often  waved  the  sivoid 
of  France.  The  soldiers,  the  officers,  and  the  speetatM 
turned  away  their  eyes  from  the  body,  as  from  the  evidenes 
of  a  crime.  During  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which  the  militaif 
regulations  required  that  the  corpse  should  lie  exposed  apon 
the  place  of  execution,  no  spectators,  except  a  few  passen-bf 
and  some  women  from  the  neighbouring  houses,  looked  opoa 
the  body,  or  mingled  their  tears  with  its  blood.     Some  gtoop 
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ed  mtb  a  low  voice,  who  the  criminal  was,  thus  ahan 
a  the  public  highway,  and  shot  to  death  by  soldiers  of  the 
Gurmy.  None  had  the  courage  to  reply  that  it  was 
iy  of  the  "bravest  of  the  brave,"  the  hero  of  the 
a.  After  the  legal  period  of  exposure,  the  hospitable 
>f  a  neighbouring  convent  claimed  the  body  to  bestow 
honours  upon  it  in  private,  had  it  carried  to  their 
and  watched  and  prayed  alternately  around  the  forlorn 

XXV. 

en  the  Parisians  awoke  and  found  that  Ney  had  been 

d,  bitter  shame  seized  upon   every  soul.     The  court 

^idly  rejoiced  at  being  revenged.     But  for  one  heroic 

disarmed  and  repentant,  whom  they  had  immolated, 

ade  thousands  of  new  enemies  amongst  those  who  looked 

ict  of  clemency  called  for  by  so  many  services  rendered 

country,  and  so  much  fame,  acquired  for  France.     A 

more  dangerous  than  anger,  because  it  is  more  durable, 

isred  in  the  hearts  of  impartial  youth,  of  an  outraged 

and  of  a  grateful  people.     This  was  disgust  for  the 

limity  of  that  court  which  had  never  fought,  and  which 

[  to  be  shed  in  its  cause  such  popular  and  glorious  blood, 

nation  to  the  foreigner,  on  a  soil  still  trampled  under  the 

our  enemies. 

)  must,  however,  say,  in  the  defence  of  the  King,  of  the 
)rs,  and  of  the  immense  mass  of  the  royalists,  that  they 
'epugnant  from  moderation,  from  honour,  and  from  sen- 
,  to  this  useless,  cruel,  and  shameful  sacrifice.  In  their 
nd  in  those  of  the  impartial  portion  of  the  world,  Ney  was 
.t  culprit ;  but  his  was  a  glorious  life.  His  fault  was 
St  those  which  are  condemned  but  pardoned :  he  had 
ed  in  his  weakness,  not  through  premeditation.  He 
nd  condemned  himself.  He  had  redeemed  beforehand 
litary  crime,  by  exploits  which  will  be  an  eternal  theme 
camps  of  France.  As  a  political  chief  he  was  no  longer 
Ireaded.  To  save  him  would  not  be  to  save  a  factious 
»ut  a  soldier.     The  amnesty  which  it  was  indispensable 
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to  throw  over  the  army  could  not  find  a  nobler  opportonitjthaii 
this.  Henri  IV.  woidd  have  embraced  him  who  was  slaii^ 
tared  by  his  descendants.  How  often  since  have  thej  not  ^^ 
lamented  this  fatal  yielding  to  the  Yindicti?e  paasioDB  of  thflir 
Court  and  their  Chamber,  which  ordered  them  to  do  thia  mu^ 
der !  What  a  power  of  popularity  would  they  not  haTO  dezivad 
against  the  opposition,  in  the  critical  days  of  their  ijUBaXf, 
from  this  plebeian  blood  spared  and  reserved  for  tibe  ooaptiy; 
this  arm  regained  by  magnanimity  to  their  cause!  Tbaa^ 
insulted  for  a  few  days  in  the  privacy  of  their  palace  faj  ths 
cowardly  coimsellors  of  abject  fear,  they  would  have  been 
avenged  and  adopted  by  the  people,  who  only  reoognige  the 
greatness  of  royal  races  by  their  greatness  of  soul.  Th^ 
would  have  fallen  perhaps  at  the  destined  hour,  bqft  VaUmj 
would  not  have  this  reproach  to  cast  upon  their  mamoiy,  and 
instead  of  a  stain  of  blood  upon  their  reign  there  WHdd  hafS 
been,  in  coigunction  with  the  name  of  Ney  a  tear  of  admi* 
ration.  Instead  of  commanding  as  kings  they  obeyed  as  BtaTea 
The  court  was  cruel,  the  King  weak,  the  miniaterB  coxnplaiaint, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  implacable,  Europe  goadiiig,  ti» 
Chamber  of  Peers  cowardly  as  a  senate  in  the  fedlen  diiui  of 
Rome.  Let  each  of  these  bear  a  part  in  the  xniuder  of  ti» 
hero,  France  disclaims  the  deed. 
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I. 

3Cution  of  Marshal  Ney,  instead  of  closing,  as  the  King 

ministers  bad  hoped,  the  era  of  prQscripti<^  and  te- 

xnd  satisfying  the  thirst  for  recriminations  of  the  Court 

imbers  only  excited  it  still  further^    All  FttaM,  en- 

1  to  retaliation  by  the  compliance  of  the  government 

ing  to  its  passions,  instead  of  occupying  itself  with  its 

nee,  and  its  reconstruction,  only  appeared  to  occupy 

ith  its  vengeance.    The  zeal  for  the  Bourbons  vras 

Lsurate  with  the  wrath  against,  and  the  denunciations  of 

emies.   The  prevotal  courts,  like  a  star  chamber  against 

I  opinions,  outvied  each  other  in  severity  in  the  depart- 

The  country  was  nothing  but  a  vast  military  tribunal, 

,  condemning,  and  too  often  immolating  the  pretended 

ices  of  the  Bonapartist  conspiracy.     The  most  sinister 

were  daily  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 

3r  of  Peers.  The  seduction  was  so  irresistible  and  so  gene- 

t  on  the  bitterest  propositions  scarcelv  two  or  three  voices 
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protested  against  these  exaggerations  of  prudence,  and  Bgmd 
the  madness  of  party  zeal.    The  King  felt  that  the  rsiiii  of 
royalist  opinion  were  eluding  his  grasp  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  his  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  of  his  meet  violent 
counsellors,  in  more  intima;te  connection  than  himself  with  the 
passions  of  the  Chamber.     For  fear  of  losing  all,  he  oonceded 
a  great  deal,  and  then  became  himself  alarmed  at  the  con- 
cessions he  had  made.     Accused  in  secret  of  haying  thnm' 
his  dynasty  into  exile  by  compounding  before  the  SOth  tl 
March  witJi  the  requirements  of  revolationaiy  opinion  and 
with  the  army  of  Bonaparte,  he  had  to  redeem  in  the  ejes  of 
his  family,  of  the  emigrants,  and  of  the  dexgy,  his  pretendod 
complaisance  for  the  revolution.     As  a  party  chief  saapectai 
even  by  his  own  party,  secretly  undermined  in  his  .own  pilaeo 
by  the  violent  and  ambitious  partizans  of  his  brother,  oUiigBd 
to  please  them  even  while  he  restrained  them,'  oonvinoed  al  tho 
same  time  that  he  could  not  secure  his  reign  but  by  modefatiqg 
his  friends,  and  gaining  over  his  enemies,  bj  adopting  tho 
glory,  and  by  founding  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the 
his  situation  in  the  midst  of  this  tempest  of  conflicting 
was  that  of  a  pilot  who  struggles  at  the  same  time  with  lii 
own  crew  and  with  the  raging  elements.    He  deviated  fiv  t 
moment  from  his  proper  course  under  the  inflnenoe  of  loo 
strong  a  gale,  intending  to  resume  it  as  soon  as  the  tatj  d 
public  opinion  might  allow  the  voice  of  sound  polioj  to  W 
heard 

II. 

'  In  the  meantime,  he  allowed  the  royalist  conunittaos  of 

\  the  departments  to  dictate  and  revoke  the  choice  of  his  agonlli 
\  to  purify  the  ministry  and  the  army,  to  draw  up  lists  of  thooe 
unworthy  of  serving  in  the  army,  to  publish  prodamationa  fst 
mutual  defence  in  the  provinces  of  the  south  and  west,  to 
cause  the  assembling  of  armed  parties,  and  to  <i»«wM*  the 
civil  judges  from  their  irremovable  functions,  the  guaiantea  of 
their  independence.  Imperative  addresses,  under  the 
blance  of  devotion  to  the  King,  called  upon  him,  in  the 
of  the  two  Chambers,  for  efficacious  measuree  of  foreai^ 
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His  ministers  obeyed  these  impulses.    The  Duke  de 

lismissed  a  great  number  of  those  officers  who  had 

iunng  the  hundred  days.     Barbe-Marbois,  minister  of 

promulgated  a  code  prohibiting  seditious  manifesta- 

j^.  Decazes,  Minister  of  Police,  proclaimed  a  suspension 

ridual  liberty,  which  gave  the   government  arbitrary 

)ver  the  citizens.     The  ministers,  in  supporting  these 

38  in  the  two  chambers,  had  only  to  defend  them  against 

re  punishment,  and  against  the  penalty  of  death,  which 

JOTS  of  the  vengeance  party  invoked  on  every  occasion. 

quier,  for  a  long  time  administrator  of  the  police  of  the 

under  Bonaparte,  was  now  in   the  tribune  the  most 

L  adherent  of  the   Bourbons.     M.   de   Chateaubriand 

his  enthusiasm  even  to  the  insulting  of  the  vanquished 

e  glorification  of  the  conqueror.     One  of  those  men 

Qstitute  themselves  the  dominant  voices  in  the  chorus  of 

il  passions,  M.  de  Labourdonnaye  drew  up,  under  the 

lan^e  of  amnesty,   a  graduated   table  of  proscription, 

included  the  names  of  1,^00   persons  condemned  to 

r  to  capital  accusations.     Other  lists,  more  or  less  vin- 

,  were  drawn  up  by  other  deputies  of  the  same  faction. 

iptions  were  no  longer  made  out  with  reference  to  the 

r  the  crime,  but  according  to  the  category  and  the  sitna- 

The  Chamber  applauded  these  initiatory  measures ;  it 

I  committees  of  deputies  to  draw  them  up  in  proper  form, 

0  enlarge  and  extend  their  powers.     The  government, 

was  tacitly  accused  by  these  motions  of  tardiness,  hesi- 

,  or  complicity  with  the  public  perils,  trembled  to  see 

out-done  and  abandoned  by  the  Chambers,  if  it  did  not 

yield  to  this  impetus,  in  order  that  it  might  still  retain 

►wer  of  moderating  and  directing  it 

III. 

was  thus  that  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  brought  before  the 

bers  an  amnesty  bill.     This  law  had  a  double  object  in 

ind  of  the  King :  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  the  vanquished 

which   might  be  driven  to  revolt  by  despair,  and  ta 
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satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  party  of  the  Chamber  aad  tf 
the  Court,  by  depriving  it  of  the  pretence  of  impunity  aooordel 
to  the  opposite  party.  Louis  XYIII.  hi  this  amnesty  UII 
proscribed  only  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte 'fiftmily;  Im 
generously  kept  the  promise  of  pardon  to  the  regicides  "vbiflh 
his  brother  Louis  XVI.  had  made  them  in  bis  will.  Tins 
magnanimity  of  the  dying  monarch,  to  which  dea&  itself 
imparted  a  religious  character,  made  the  advocates  of  ZBtilit- 
tion  in  the  two  Chambers  tremble  with  anger,  bat  preyented 
them  from  murmuring  aloud.  In  rebelling  against  the  de- 
mency  of  the  King  they  were  afraid  of  impugning  the  suetity 
of  the  victim.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  nevertheless  re&md 
the  proposition  of  the  ministers  to  the  same  committee  that 
was  drawing  up  M.  de  Labourdonnaye's  law  of  proecriptkio. 
This  was  to  prejudge  the  enlargement  of  the  government  bill. 
and  to  evince  a  contempt  for  the  royal  will.  M.  Se  Corbidie 
and  M.  de  Yilelle,  two  men  whose  various  talentg;  intimats 
alliance,  and  common  loyalty,  had  already  given  them  a  pn- 
dominance  in  the  assembly,  governed  the  opinions  of  this  oomr 
mittee :  M.  de  Yill^le,  more  experienced  and  flexible ;  If .  da 
Corbiere,  more  collected  and  undaunted.  The  latter  nas 
charged  to  bear  to  the  tribune  the  resolutions  of  the  conmuft- 
tee.  ''Henri  lY.,  it  is  true,"  said  he,  *' had  granted  an 
amnesty  to  his  enemies,  but  five  years  of  exile  and  Gondenma- 
tion  had  preceded  the  royal  clemency."  Be  then  read  the 
code  of  purification,  banishment,  and  confiscation,  mdder  pain 
of  death,  which  the  committee  had  substituted  for  the  amnestj 
of  the  King.  The  discussion  alone  of  this  counter^prqieot 
was  a  defiance  to  government  under  the  mask  of  zeaL  The 
royalist  erators  aggravated  this  defiance  by  the-  bitterness  of 
their  speeches.  "  Do  not  listen  to  these  sophisms  of  impor 
tunate  philanthropy,  so  ingenious  in  the  mouths  of  joor 
enemies.  To  hesitate  to  punish  is  weakness,"  said  one 
speaker.  **  Divine  Providence,"  said  M.  de  Labomfdonnaje, 
'*  has  at  length  delivered  into  our  hands  the  morderers  of  jour 
kings,  the  assassins  of  your  families,  as  if  supreme  jnstifle 
had  preserved  them,  amidst  all  our  disasters,  to  show  the 
vanity  of  human   prudence   and  the  perfidy  of  remorseless 
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•ts !  These  men,  now  vanquished  and  disai-med,  invoke  a 
srosity  which  they  have  themselves  never  practised ;  as  if 
les  should  enjoy  an  eternal  impunity.  And  you  pusillanimous 
listrates,  legislators  without  foresight !  you  would  witness 
plots  of  these  men,  the  opprohium  of  the  nation,  and  you 
Id  not  punish  them !"  M.  de  Bouville,  a  man  of  the  same 
KMsition  and  the  same  creed,  accused  the  committee  itself  of 
idity  and  weakness.  "  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  he, 
hat  excuse  can  ohliterate  the  crime  of  those  administrators, 

of  those  generals,  who,  holding  their  functions  from  the 
ds  of  the  King,  have  turned  them  against  him  and  placed 
m  at  the  service  of  the  usurper!"  These  furious  expres- 
is  were  applauded  as  maxims  of  statesmen  in  the  Chambers, 
the  tribunes,  in  the  journals,  in  the  saloons,  and  even  in 

palace.  A  few  men  of  elevated  views,  cool  judgment,  and 
>rruptible  by  the  contagion  of  party  rancour, — at  ihe  head  of 
>m  ventured  to  show  themselves  M.  Boyer-CoUard,  a  politi 
philosopher ;  M.  Lain^,  whose  soul  was  calm  in  its  great- 
«;  M.  de  Serre,  an  orator  destined  to  acquire  a. distinguished 
utation, — combated  this  excess  of  zeal,  these  souvenirs  of  the 
St  evil  days.  **  The  confiscations  you  demand,  under  the 
ne  of  indeiQnity  from  the  guilty,"  said  M.  Boyer  Collard, 
xe  the  soul  and  the  nerve  of  revolution ;  after  having  con- 
ated,  because  you  have  condemned,  you  condemn  in  order 
nmfiscate.  Ferocity  may  be  satiated,  but  cupidity  never, 
nfiscations  are  so  odious,  that  they  excited  even  the  blushes 
the  revolution,  which  never  blushed  for  anything.  More- 
JT,  the  great  culprits  (Ney  and  Lab^doy^re),  have  already 
fered  capital  punishment :  will  you  make  an  ex  pos^  fcusto 
r  to  aot  against  them  ?  bring  them  from  their  tombs,  that 
ty  may  hear  from  the  mouths  of  their  judges  this  new  act 
condemnation,  which  had  not  before  been  pronounced  upon 


sm. 


Murmurs,  groans  of  anger,  of  impatience  for  expiation  and 

ruin,  responded  from  amidst  the  ms^ority  to  these  words  of 

manity  and  peace.   M.  de  Gorbiere  passionately  contradicted 

386  eternal  truths.     The  Assembly,  deaf  to  the  vdces  of  the 

nisierSy  was  about  to  reject  the  government  measure^  and  to 

JIT.  15 
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gold  for  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  he  then  embiBoed  the  pri68t» 
the  last  friend  who  supplies  the  place  of  all  abseat  fxiends  at 
this  final  hour,  and  marched  to  the  wall  towards  the  plaee 
indicated  by  a  platoon  of  veterans.  The  offioer  oommandiiy 
the  party  advanced  towards  him,  and  requested  permisaioo  to 
bandage  his  eyes.  "  Do  you  not  know/*  replied  the  soldiar, 
**  that  for  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
balls  and  bullets  in  the  face?*'  The  officer  distarbed*  ban- 
tating,  undecided,  expecting  perhaps  a  cry  of  pardon,,  or  ftaring 
to  commit  a  sacrilege  of  glory  by  firing  on  his  general,  stood 
mute  between  the  hero  and  his  platoon,  'the  Marshal  availed 
himself  of  this  hesitation,  and  of  the  immobility  of  the  soldien 
to  cast  a  final  reproach  upon  his  destiny.  **  I  protest  belbra 
God  and  my  country,'*  he  exclaimed,  **  against  the  sentenoo 
which  has  condemned  me.  I  appeal  from  it  to  man,  to  pos- 
terity, to  God!** 

These  words  and  the  countenance,  enshrined  in  Aeur 
memory,  of  the  hero  of  the  camp,  shook  the  steadiness  of  As 
soldiers.  **Do  your  duty,**  cried  the  commandant  of  Paris  to 
the  officer  who  was  more  confused  than  the  victim.  Tbo 
officer  stumbling  resumed  his  place  beside  his  party.  Noj 
advanced  a  few  paces,  raised  his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  as  lie 
was  accustomed  to  elevate  it  in  desperate  charges  to  "^^p— ** 
his  troops.  He  placed  his  right  hand  on  his  breast  to  maik 
well  the  seat  of  life  to  his  murderers.  **  Soldiers !"  said  he. 
*' aim  right  at  the  heart!"  The  party  absolved  bjhisvoioe 
and  commanded  by  his  gesture,  fired,  as  one  man.  A  single 
report  was  heard :  Ney  fell  as  if  struck  with  a  thnnder-lidt, 
without  a  convulsion,  and  without  a  sigh.  Thirteen  balls  had 
pierced  the  bust,  and  shattered  the  heart  of  the  hero,  and 
mutilated  the  right  arm  which  had  so  often  waved  the  sword 
of  France.  The  soldiers,  the  officers,  and  the  spectatocii 
turned  away  their  eyes  from  the  body,  as  from  the  evidence 
of  a  crime.  During  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which  the  militaiy 
regulations  required  that  the  corpse  should  lie  exposed  npon 
the  place  of  execution,  no  spectators,  except  a  few  passers-br 
and  some  women  from  the  neighbouring  houses,  looked  np€B 
the  body,  or  mingled  their  tears  with  its  blood.     Some  gnNip 
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led  ^ith  a  low  voice,  who  the  criminal  was,  thus  ahan 
>n  the  public  highway,  and  shot  to  death  by  soldiers  of  the 
army.  None  had  the  courage  to  reply  that  it  was 
idy  of  the  "bravest  of  the  brave,"  the  hero  of  the 
aa.  After  the  legal  period  of  exposure,  the  hospitable 
of  a  neighbouring  convent  claimed  the  body  to  bestow 
L  honours  upon  it  in  private,  had  it  carried  to  their 
,  and  watched  and  prayed  alternately  around  the  forlorn 

XXV. 

len  the  Parisians  awoke  and  found  that  Ney  had  been 

id,  bitter  shame  seized  upon  every  soul.     The  court 

.tapidly  rejoiced  at  being  revenged.     But  for  one  heroic 

,  disarmed  and  repentant,  whom  they  had  immolated* 

tade  thousands  of  new  enemies  amongst  those  who  looked 

act  of  clemency  called  for  by  so  many  services  rendered 

country,  and  so  much  fame,  acquired  for  France.     A 

;  more  dangerous  than  anger,  because  it  is  more  durable, 

iered  in  the  hearts  of  impartial  youth,  of  an  outraged 

and  of  a  grateful  people.     This  wias  disgust  for  the 

nimity  of  that  court  which  had  never  fought,  and  which 

1  to  be  shed  in  its  cause  such  popular  and  glorious  blood, 

bation  to  the  foreigner,  on  a  soil  still  trampled  under  the 

our  enemies. 

e  must,  however,  say,  in  the  defence  of  the  King,  of  the 
ers,  and  of  the  immense  mass  of  the  royalists,  that  they 
repugnant  from  moderation,  from  honour,  and  from  sen- 
%  to  this  useless,  cruel,  and  shameful  sacrifice.  In  their 
ind  in  those  of  the  impartial  portion  of  the  world,  Ney  was 
it  culprit ;  but  his  was  a  glorious  life.  His  fault  was 
jst  those  which  are  condemned  but  pardoned :  he  had 
led  in  his  weakness,  not  through  premeditation.  He 
md  condemned  himself.  He  had  redeemed  beforehand 
ilitary  crime,  by  exploits  which  will  be  an  eternal  theme 
camps  of  France.  As  a  political  chief  he  was  no  longer 
dreaded.  To  save  him  would  not  be  to  save  a  factious 
)ut  a  soldier.     The  amnesty  which  it  was  indispensable 
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to  throw  over  the  army  could  not  find  a  nobler  opportunity  than 
this.  Henri  lY.  would  have  embraced  him  who  was  ^ngb- 
tered  by  his  descendants.  How  often  since  have  thej  not  '^ 
lamented  this  fatal  yielding  to  the  vindictiYe  paaaions  of  their 
Court  and  their  Chamber,  which  ordered  them  to  do  this  nul^ 
der !  What  a  power  of  popularity  would  they  not  have  dsiivad 
against  the  opposition,  in  the  critical  days  of  their  dynaset 
from  this  plebeian  blood  spared  and  reserved  for  the  oomitiy; 
this  arm  regained  by  magnanimity  to  their  cause  I  Thon^ 
insulted  for  a  few  days  in  the  privacy  of  their  palace  bj  Ae 
cowardly  counsellors  of  abject  fear,  they  would  have  been 
avenged  and  adopted  by  the  people,  who  only  reoogmse  the 
greatness  of  royal  races  by  their  greatness  of  soul.  Th^ 
would  have  fiedlen  perhaps  at  the  destined  hoar,  but  Ustaiy 
would  not  have  this  reproach  to  cast  upon  their  memoiy,  and 
instead  of  a  stain  of  blood  upon  their  reign  there  would  have 
been,  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  Ney  a  tear  of  admi- 
ration. Instead  of  commanding  as  kings  they  obeyed  as  darei. 
The  court  was  cruel,  the  King  weak,  the  ministeis  complaiaaDt, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  implacable,  Europe  goading,  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  cowardly  as  a  senate  in  the  fallen  di^  of 
Home.  Let  each  of  these  bear  a  part  in  the  murder  af  die 
hero,  France  disclaims  the  deed. 
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sans  party — His  abortive  attempt  on  Orenoble — Proclamations 
Dgeanee — Flight   and  courageous  death   of  Didier— Palace 
et:  finrmation  of  the  Doctrinaire  party — The   Ckmp  tPitai  of 
I  of  September,  ratified  by  the  elections — Fury  of  the  ultra- 
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ition  of  France  by  the  allies — Memoir  by  Louis  XYIIL  on 
listierial  crisis  (December,  1818). 

I. 

(Xtion  of  Marshal  Ney,  instead  of  closing,  as  the  Sog 

dnisters  had  hoped,  the  era  of  proscriptions  and  re- 

d  satisfying  the  thirst  for  recriminations  of  the  Court 

abers  only  excited  it  still  further.     All  !EVazice,  en- 

to  retaliation  by  the  compliance  of  the  government 

g  to  its  passions,  instead  of  occupying  itself  with  its 

30,  and  its  reconstruction,  only  appeared  to  occupy 

h  its  vengeance.    The  zeal  for  the  Bourbons  was 

urate  with  the  wrath  against,  and  the  denunciationa  of 

nies.   The  prevotal  courts,  like  a  star  chamber  against 

opinions,  outvied  each  other  in  severity  in  the  depart- 

The  country  was  nothing  but  a  vast  militaiy  tribunal, 

sondemning,  and  too  often  immolating  the  pretended 

;es  of  the  Bonapartist  conspiriacy.     The  most  sinister 

were  daily  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 

•  of  Peers.  The  seduction  was  so  irresistilde  and  so  gene- 

on  the  bitterest  propositions  scarcelv  two  or  three  voices 
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protested  against  these  exaggerations  of  prudence,  and  against 
the  madness  of  party  zeal.     The  King  felt  that  the  reins  of 
royalist  opinion  were  eluding  his  grasp  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  his  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  of  his  most  Tident 
counsellors,  in  more  intimate  connection  than  himself  wiUi  the 
passions  of  the  Chamber.     For  fear  of  losing  all,  he  conceded 
a  great  deal,  and  then  became  himself  alarmed  at  the  con- 
cessions he  had  made.     Accused  in  secret  of  having  thrown 
his  dynasty  into  exile  by  compounding  before  the  30th  of 
March  mth  the  requirements  of  revolutionaiy  opinion  and 
with  the  army  of  Bonaparte,  he  had  to  redeem  in  the  ejes  of 
his  family,  of  the  emigrants,  and  of  the  clergy,  his  pretended 
complaisance  for  the  revolution,     As  a  party  chief  aospectad 
even  by  his  own  party,  secretly  undermined  in  his  .own  pilace 
by  the  violent  and  ambitious  partizans  of  his  brother,  obUged 
to  please  them  even  while  he  restrained  them,  convinced  at  the 
same  time  that  he  could  not  secure  his  reign  but  by  moderating 
his  friends,  and  gaining  over  his  enemies,  by  adopting  ths 
glory,  and  by  founding  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  nation, 
his  situation  in  the  midst  of  this  tempest  of  conflicting  p«— «—, 
was  that  of  a  pilot  who  struggles  at  the  same  time  vdth  hii 
own  crew  and  with  the  raging  elements.    He  deviated  for  a 
moment  from  his  proper  course  under  the  inflnence  of  too 
strong  a  gale,  intending  to  resume  it  as  soon  as  the  fiuy  of 
public  opinion  might  allow  the  voice  of  sound  pdicj  to  bo 
heard 

II. 

In  the  meantime,  he  allowed  the  royalist  coomiitteQS  of 
the  departments  to  dictate  and  revoke  the  choioe  of  his  agsntii 
to  purify  the  ministry  and  the  army,  to  draw  up  lists  of  thoio 
unworthy  of  serving  in  the  army,  to  publish  proclamations  ior 
mutual  defence  in  the  provinces  of  the  south  and  west,  to 
cause  the  assembling  of  armed  parties,  and  to  <1i"™«m  the 
civil  judges  from  their  irremovable  functions,  the  guarantee  of 
their  independence.  Imperative  addresses,  under  the 
blance  of  devotion  to  the  King,  called  upon  him,  in  the 
of  the  two  Chambers,  for  efficacious  measures  of  foieaiiiht  and 
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His  ministers  obeyed  these  impulses.    The  Duke  de 

smissed  a  great  Dumber  of  those  officers  who  had 

iring  the  hundred  days.     Barbe-Marbois,  minister  of 

promulgated  a  code  prohibiting  seditious  manifesta- 

.  Decazes,  Minister  of  Police,  proclaimed  a  suspension 

dual  liberty,  which  gave  the   government  arbitraiy 

er  the  citizens.     The  ministers,  in  supporting  these 

in  the  two  chambers,  had  only  to  defend  them  against 

punishment,  and  against  the  penalty  of  death,  which 

rs  of  the  vengeance  party  invoked  on  every  occasion. 

lier,  for  a  long  time  administrator  of  the  police  of  the 

nder  Bonaparte,  was  now  in   the  tribune  the  most 

adherent  of  the   Bourbons.     M.    de   Chateaubriand 

is  enthusiasm  even  to  the  insulting  of  the  vanquished 

glorification  of  the  conqueror.     One  of  those  men 

titute  themselves  the  dominant  voices  in  the  chorus  of 

passions,  M.  de  Labourdonnaye  drew  up,  under  the 

me  of  amnesty,   a  graduated   table  of  proscription, 

icluded  the  names  of  1,200   persons  condemned  to 

to  capital  accusations.     Other  lists,  more  or  less  vin- 

irere  drawn  up  by  other  deputies  of  the  same  faction. 

lions  were  no  longer  made  out  with  reference  to  the 

ihe  crime,  but  according  to  the  category  and  the  situa- 

'he  Chamber  applauded  these  initiatory  measures ;  it 

ommittees  of  deputies  to  draw  them  up  in  proper  form, 

enlarge  and  extend  their  powers.     The  government, 

as  tacitly  accused  by  these  motions  of  tardiness,  hesi- 

\r  complicity  with  the  public  perils,  trembled  to  see 

[t-done  and  abandoned  by  the  Chambers,  if  it  did  not 

eld  to  this  impetus,  in  order  that  it  might  still  retain 

er  of  moderating  and  directing  it. 

III. 

as  thus  that  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  brought  before  the 
srs  an  amnesty  bill.  This  law  had  a  double  object  in 
d  of  the  King:  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  the  vanquished 
which   might  be  driven  to  revolt  by  despair,  and  ta 
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satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  party  of  the  Chamber  and  gf 
the  Court,  by  depriving  it  of  the  pretence  of  iinpunitj  aocordel 
to  the  opposite  party.  Louis  XVIII.  in  this  amnesly  bill 
proscribed  only  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  familj ;  lie 
generously  kept  the  promise  of  pardon  to  the  r^cides  vhiflb 
his  brother  Louis  XYI.  had  made  them  in  his  will.  TboB 
magnanimity  of  the  dying  monarch,  to  which  cleaiSi  itadf 
imparted  a  religious  character,  made  the  advocates  of  lelalii- 
tion  in  the  two  Chambers  tremble  with  anger,  but  preventad 
them  from  murmuring  aloud.  In  rebelling  against  the  da- 
mency  of  the  King  they  were  afraid  of  impugning  the  santti^ 
of  the  victim.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  nevertheless  re&Riel 
the  proposition  of  the  ministers  to  the  same  committee  thit 
was  drawing  up  M.  de  Labourdonnaye's  law  of  proscriptiQiL 
This  was  to  prejudge  the  enlargement  of  the  government  bill, 
and  to  evince  a  contempt  for  the  royal  will.  M.  Se  CorbUlt 
and  M.  de  Yilelle,  two  men  whose  various  talenti;  intimata 
alliance,  and  common  loyalty,  had  already  given  them  a  pn- 
domin£ince  in  the  assembly,  governed  the  opinions  of  this  oob* 
mittee :  M.  de  Yill^le,  more  experienced  and  flexible ;  Jf .  de 
Corbiere,  more  collected  and  undaunted.  The  latter  m 
charged  to  bear  to  the  tribune  the  resolutions  of  the  oommit- 
tee.  ''Henri  IV.,  it  is  true,"  said  he,  **  had  graatei  ts 
amnesty  to  his  enemies,  but  five  years  of  exile  and  condanmSi 
tion  had  preceded  the  royal  clemency."  Be  then  read  tha 
code  of  purification,  banishment,  and  confiscation,  under  pna 
of  death,  which  the  committee  had  substituted  for  the  amncalj 
of  the  King.  The  discussion  alone  of  this  counter-prqjatft 
was  a  defiance  to  government  under  the  mask  of  zeal.  Tba 
royalist  orators  aggravated  this  defiance  by  the-  bitterness  of 
their  speeches.  **  Do  not  listen  to  these  sophisms  of  impor 
tunate  philanthropy,  so  ingenious  in  the  mouths  of  your 
enemies.  To  hesitate  to  punish  is  weakness,"  said  ona 
speaker.  *'  Divine  Providence,"  said  M.  de  Labonrdonni^ 
*'  has  at  length  delivered  into  our  hands  the  murderers  of  jour 
kings,  the  assassins  of  your  families,  as  if  supreme  justiea 
had  preserved  them,  amidst  all  our  disasters,  to  show  tha 
vanity  of  human   prudence   and   the  perfidy  of  remorsalaai 
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I !     These  men,  now  vanquished  and  disaimed,  invoke  a 

3sity  which  they  have  themselves  never  practised ;  as  if 

3  should  enjoy  an  eternal  impunity.  And  you  pusillanimous 

irates,  legislators  without  foresight  I  you  would  witness 

lots  of  these  men,  the  opprobium  of  the  nation,  and  you 

.  not  punish  them !"     M.  de  Bouville,  a  man  of  the  same 

iition  and  the  same  creed,  accused  the  committee  itself  of 

[^  and  weakness.     "  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  he, 

it  excuse  can  obliterate  the  crime  of  those  administjrators, 

>{  those  generals,  who,  holding  their  functions  from  the 

I  of  the  King,  have  turned  them  against  him  and  placed 

at  the  service  of  the  usurper!"     These  furious  expres- 

were  applauded  as  maxims  of  statesmen  in  the  Chambers, 

.6  tribunes,  in  the  journals,  in  the  saloons,  and  even  in 

Mlace.     A  few  men  of  elevated  views,  cool  judgment,  and 

roptible  by  the  contagion  of  party  rancour, — at  the  head  of 

1  ventured  to  show  themselves  M.  Royer-CoUard,  a  politi 

hilosopher ;  M.  Lain^,  whose  soul  was  calm  in  its  great- 

;  M.  de  Serre,  an  orator  destined  to  acquire  a  distinguislied 

tation, — combated  this  excess  of  zeal,  these  souvenirs  of  the 

evil  days.     *'  The  confiscations  you  demand,  under  the 

)  of  indei](mity  from  the  guilty,"  said  M.  Eoyer  Collard, 

)  the  soul  and  the  nerve  of  revolution ;  after  having  con- 

u6d,  because  you  have  condemned,  you  condemn  in  order 

nfiscate.     Ferocity  may  be  satiated,  but  cupidity  never. 

iscations  are  so  odious,  that  they  excited  even  the  blushes 

le  revolution,  which  never  blushed  for  anything.     More- 

,  the  great  culprits  (Ney  and  Lab^doyere),  have  already 

red  capital  punishment :  will  you  make  an  ex  post  facto 

U>  aot  against  them  ?  bring  them  from  their  tombs,  that 

may  hear  from  the  mouths  of  their  judges  this  new  act 

^ndemnatidn,  which  had  not  before  been  pronounced  upon 

1." 

fidnrmurs,  groans  of  anger,  of  impatience  for  expiation  and 
"uin,  responded  from  amidst  the  minority  to  these  words  of 
lanity  and  peace.  M.  de  Corbiere  passionately  contradicted 
6  eternal  truths.  The  Assembly,  deaf  to  the  vMces  of  the 
isters,  was  about  to  reject  the  government  meaaure*  and  tp 

JIT.  15 
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pass  its  own.     The  ministers,  seeing  the  imminence  of  the 
danger,  hastened  to  the  palace  in  order  to  pneTent  it*  and  to 
obtain  from  the  King  a  compromise  between  bis  clemency  aul 
the  rigour  of  the  Chamber.    They  returned  on  hour  altar^^iidt 
with  an  anmesty  less  comprehensive,  but  whioh  still  inclsded 
the  regicides.     **  It  is  not  upon  the  earth,"  sl^r^  Dnke  da 
Bichelieu,  *'  that  you  must  seek  the  motiyes  which  pverent  tlM 
King  from  expelling  them  for  ever  from  the  kingdom,  it  ia  in 
heaven,  it  is  in  the  wish  of  the  martyred  King,  who  will  jbo 
consoled  in  his  tomb  by  the  pardon  which  yon  aoooxd  in  Ui 
name  ! "     These  affecting  words  imposed  silence,  bat  not  oonr 
viction.     Political  passions  divested  themselves  eren  of  aD 
sense  of  propriety.     M.  de  Tnnquelague  demanded  that  the 
laws  and  the  peiudties  might  not  apply  to  the  rojaliat  bandl 
which  were  overwhelming  the  south  with  confusion  .and  faioodr 
shed.     The  classification  of  culprits  by  M.  de  Laboazdonnai^ 
became  law.     M.  de  Clausel  de  Ooussergues  justified  the  ooor 
fiscations  by  the  example  of  St  Louis  and  Henri. IV*     "Let 
the  treasury  be  poor,  but  honest  I "  cried  M.  de  Berrea.    M.  da 
Bethisy  insisted,  in  spite  of  the  pious  repugnance -of  the  lOof^ 
upon  the  proscription  of  all  the  regicides.  *'  Let  us  do  ykdaooa 
to  his  clemency,"  said  he  in  a  speech  coldly  read  in  the  triboM 
but  burning  with  zeal  for  the  expulsion ;  "  if  intf^^M^^  hanoar 
compels  us  to  disobey  his  wishes,  if  he  turns  awagr  finim  va  Ac 
a  moment  his  look  of  goodness,  let  us  say  like  the  Babb 
soldiers  of  the  altar  and  throne,  in  the  west,  '  Ftw  b  :  At 
quand  mhne!*  "  ;, 

This  harangue,  evidently  concerted  with  the  i»ni»»ftnat  Ma» 
jority  of  the  Chamber,  and  which  veiled  obstinaoy  mdar  aft 
appearance  of  respect,  was  received  with  unanimooa  applauaa 
The  ministers  themselves  yielded  the  point  to  public  aaamoailift; 
and  held  their  peace.     The  proscription  was  voted. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  demaadai 
a  funereal  expiation  for  Louis  XVII.,  the  young  king  aknrfy 
tortured  to  death  in  soul  and  body  by  his  exeoationarai  Tha 
political  theatre  was  felt  even  upon  the  tomb  of  thia  faac 
orphan.  **  Behold,"  cried  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  addnanngai 
his  turn  his  imprecation  against  the  proacribedr." '* 
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which  men  can  nerer  miffidentlj  expiate !  Maledictions 
Villains  who  compel  us  to  so  many  vain  reparations. 
,  at  length,  casts  them  off.     Justice  has  resumed  her 
crime  has  ceased  to  be  in\iolable  !  ** 

IV. 

this  penod,  the  will  of  the  Queen,  Maria- Antoinette,  till 

aknown,  issued  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had  been 

A  moderate    member    of    the    convention,   named 

is,  charged,  after  the  death  of  Bobespierre,  with  the 

lation  of  his  papers,  had  foimd  this  will  in  the  portfolio 

Dictator,  and  had  buried  it  in  the  ground,  with  the  pious 

of  one  day  restoring  it  to  history  and  her  family. 

is,  now  banished  as  a  regicide,  had  allowed  his  secret  to 

ire.     The  will,  which  was  brought  to  Louis  XVIII.  by 

dcazes,  was  a  monument  too  opportune,   and  of   too 

ig  a  nature,  that  this  prince  should  not  make  of  it  an 

his  restoration,  and  an  explosion  of  sentiment  for  his 

Before  the  catastrophe  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  ca- 

»  of  Maria- Antoinette,  Louis  XVIII.,  then  Count  of 

ice,  had  but  little  political  consideration  for  his  sister-in- 

ho  was  accused,  and  with  too  much  reason,  of  incUning 

itaous  Lotus  XVI.  at  times  to  too  much  resistance,  at 

to  too  many  concessions  ;  like  a  true  woman,  influenced 

ly  by  boldness,  and  another  by  dejection.     But  the  fire 

r^^om  had  purified  everything  in  the  victim.     Her 

cm  in  calamity,  her  union  with  her  husband  even  in 

her  anguish  for  her  children,  the  captivity  she  8u£Pered, 

ety  divided,  her  adieus  received,  her  courage  elevated  in 

resence  of  her  executioners,  her  judgment  accepted,  her 

offered  to  heaven  and  earth  in  expiation  of  some  errors 

remment,  had  deified  her  memory  in  the  mind  of  the 

He  wished  also  to  deify  it  politically  in  the  eyes  of 

ited  France,  in  order  to  surround  his  race  with  a  crown 

* 

jred  recollections,  inviolable  to  revolutionary  sarcasms, 
ifected  M.  Decazes  to  communicate  this  royal  relic  to  the 
.her  of  Deputies.    He  hoped  that  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
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gold  for  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  he  then  embraced  the  pxieBU 
the  last  friend  who  supplies  the  place  of  all  abseat  Mends  afe 
this  final  hour,  and  marched  to  the  wall  towards  the  phee 
indicated  by  a  platoon  of  veterans.  The  officer  oommandii^ 
the  party  advanced  towards  him,  and  requested  permisBioii  to 
bandage  his  eyes.  "  Do  you  not  know/*  replied  the  soldier, 
"  that  for  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
balls  and  bullets  in  the  face?*'  The  officer  disturbed,  hesi- 
tating, undecided,  expecting  perhaps  a  cry  of  pardon,. or  fearing 
to  commit  a  sacrilege  of  glory  by  firing  on  his  genenl,  stood 
mute  between  the  hero  and  his  platoon,  llie  Marshal  availed 
himself  of  this  hesitation,  and  of  the  immobility  of  the  soldien 
to  cast  a  final  reproach  upon  his  destiny.  **  I  protest  befim 
God  and  my  country,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  against  the  sentenee 
which  has  condemned  me.  I  appeal  from  it  to  man,  to  pos- 
terity, to  God!** 

These  words  and  the  countenance,  enshrined  in  thflir 
memory,  of  the  hero  of  the  camp,  shook  the  steadiness  of  th6 
soldiers.  "Do  your  duty,"  cried  the  commandant  of  Paris  to 
the  officer  who  was  more  confused  than  the  viotini.  Hie 
officer  stumbling  resumed  his  place  beside  his  party.  N9 
advanced  a  few  paces,  raised  his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  as  Is 
was  accustomed  to  elevate  it  in  desperate  charges  to  aajnato 
his  troops.  He  placed  his  right  hand  on  his  breast  to  maik 
well  the  seat  of  life  to  his  murderers.  '*  Soldiers !"  aaid  he, 
**aim  right  at  the  heart!"  The  party  absolved  by  his  voioe 
and  commanded  by  his  gesture,  fired,  as  one  man.  A  ain^ 
report  was  heard :  Ney  fell  as  if  struck  with  a  thunder-Ldt, 
without  a  convulsion,  and  without  a  sigh.  Thirteen  halls  hid 
pierced  the  bust,  and  shattered  the  heart  of  the  hero,  and 
mutilated  the  right  arm  which  had  so  often  waved  the  sword 
of  France.  The  soldiers,  the  officers,  and  the  speotaton, 
turned  away  their  eyes  from  the  body,  as  from  the  evideaoe 
of  a  crime.  During  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which  the  militaiy 
regulations  required  that  the  corpse  should  lie  exposed  upon 
the  place  of  execution,  no  spectators,  except  a  few  passen-fay 
and  some  women  from  the  neighbouring  houses,  looked  apoB 
the  body,  or  mingled  their  tears  with  its  blood.     Some  grouin 
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)d  viith  a  low  voice,  who  the  criminal  was,  thus  aban- 
i  the  public  highway,  and  shot  to  death  by  soldiers  of  the 
rmy.  None  had  the  courage  to  reply  that  it  was 
y  of  the  "bravest  of  the  brave,"  the  hero  of  the 
u  After  the  legal  period  of  exposure,  the  hospitable 
f  a  neighbouring  convent  claimed  the  body  to  bestow 
honours  upon  it  in  private,  had  it  carried  to  their 
ind  watched  and  prayed  alternately  around  the  forlorn 

XXV. 

m  the  Parisians  awoke  and  found  that  Nev  had  been 
.,  bitter  shame  seized  upon  every  soul.  The  court 
ipidly  rejoiced  at  being  revenged.  But  for  one  heroic 
lisarmed  and  repentant,  whom  they  had  immolated, 
de  thousands  of  new  enemies  amongst  those  who  looked 
it  of  clemency  called  for  by  so  many  services  rendered 
»untry,  and  so  much  fame,  acquired  for  France.  A 
nore  dangerous  than  anger,  because  it  is  more  durable, 
red  in  the  hearts  of  impartial  youth,  of  an  outraged 
nd  of  a  grateful  people.  This  was  disgust  for  the 
imity  of  that  court  which  had  never  £)ught,  and  which 
to  be  shed  in  its  cause  such  popular  and  glorious  blood, 
tion  to  the  foreigner,  on  a  soil  still  trampled  under  the 
ur  enemies. 

must,  however,  say,  in  the  defence  of  the  King,  of  the 
s,  and  of  the  immense  mass  of  the  royalists,  that  they 
pugnant  from  moderation,  from  honour,  and  from  sen- 
to  this  useless,  cruel,  and  shameful  sacrifice.  In  their 
d  in  those  of  the  impartial  portion  of  the  world,  Ney  was 
culprit;  but  his  was  a  glorious  life.  His  fault  was 
.  those  which  are  condemned  but  pardoned :  he  had 
i  in  his  weakness,  not  through  premeditation.  He 
d  condemned  himself.  He  had  redeemed  beforehand 
tary  crime,  by  exploits  which  will  be  an  eternal  theme 
amps  of  France.  As  a  political  chief  he  was  no  longer 
eaded.  To  save  him  would  not  be  to  save  a  factious 
t  a  soldier.     The  amnesty  which  it  was  indispensable 
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to  throw  over  the  army  could  not  find  a  nobler  oppoitanity  than 
this.     Henri  IV.  would  have  embraced  him  who  was  Blani^ 
tered  by  his  descendants.     How  often  since  have  thej  xu)t  -> 
lamented  this  fatal  yielding  to  the  vindictiYe  paaaions  of  their 
Court  and  their  Chamber,  which  ordered  them  to  do  tlua  mur- 
der !   What  a  power  of  popularity  would  they  not  have  dmiTed 
against  the  opposition,  in  the  critical  days  of  their  dynaafef, 
from  this  plebeian  blood  spared  and  reserved  for  tibe  oountrf ; 
this  arm  regained  by  magnanimity  to  their  causal  Thon^ 
insulted  for  a  few  days  in  the  privacy  of  their  palace  bj  the 
cowardly  coimsellors  of  abject  fear,  they  would  have  been 
avenged  and  adopted  by  the  people,  who  only  reoogoiae  the 
greatness  of  royal  races  by  their  greatness  of  sonl.     Thtj 
would  have  fallen  perhaps  at  the  destined  hoar,  but  hntory 
would  not  have  this  reproach  to  cast  upon  their  memoiy,  and 
instead  of  a  stain  of  blood  upon  their  reign  there  would  hava 
been,  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  Ney  a  tear  of  admi- 
ration.    Instead  of  commanding  as  kings  they  obeyed  as  dsTW. 
The  court  was  cruel,  the  King  weak,  the  ministers  complaiBiDt, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  implacable,  Europe  goading,  tfaa 
Chamber  of  Peers  cowardly  as  a  senate  in  the  fallen  itp  d 
Home.    Let  each  of  these  bear  a  part  in  the  murder  «f  dn 
hero,  France  disclaims  the  deed. 
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I. 

ution  of  Marshal  Ney,  instead  of  closing,  as  the  Sog 

dnisters  had  hoped,  the  era  of  proscriptions  and  l:<e- 

d  satisfying  the  thirst  for  recriminations  of  the  Court 

ibers  only  excited  it  still  further:     All  !EVazice,  en- 

to  retaliation  hy  the  compliance  of  the  government 

s;  to  its  passions,  instead  of  occupying  itself  with  its 

56,  and  its  reconstruction,  only  appeared  to  occupy 

1  its  yengeance.    The  zeal  for  the  Bourhons  iras 

irate  with  the  wrath  against,  and  the  denunciationa  of 

tiies.   The  prevotal  courts,  like  a  star  chamber  against 

ipinions,  outvied  each  other  in  severity  in  the  depart- 

rhe  country  was  nothing  but  a  vast  militaiy  tribunal, 

iondemning,  and  too  often  immolating  the  pretended 

es  of  the  Bonapartist  conspiracy.     The  most  sinister 

rere  daily  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 

of  Peers.  The  seduction  was  so  irresistiUie  and  so  gene- 

ni  the  bitterest  propositions  scarcelv  two  or  three  voices 
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protested  against  these  exaggerations  of  prudence,  and  agunst 
the  madness  of  party  zeal.    The  King  felt  that  the  reiiis  of 
royalist  opinion  were  eluding  his  grasp  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  his  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  of  his  most  Tiblent 
counsellors,  in  more  intimate  connection  than  himself  ^rith  the 
passions  of  the  Chamber.     For  fear  of  losing  all,  he  oonoeded 
a  great  deal,  and  then  became  himself  alarmed  at  the  oon- 
cessions  he  had  made.     Accused  in  secret  of  haying  thnnm 
his  dynasty  into  exile  by  compounding  before  the  30th  cf 
March  witii  the  requirements  of  revolutionaiy  opinion  md 
with  the  army  of  Bonaparte,  he  had  to  redeem  in  the  eyei  of 
his  family,  of  the  emigrants,  and  of  the  clergy,  his  pretended 
complaisance  for  the  revolution,     As  a  party  chief  eoapeotad 
even  by  his  own  party,  secretly  undermined  in  his  .own  pahce 
by  the  violent  and  ambitious  partizans  of  his  brother*  obliged 
to  please  them  even  while  he  restrained  them,  convinced  at  the 
same  time  that  he  could  not  secure  his  reign  but  by  moderating 
his  friends,  and  gaining  over  his  enemies,  by  adopting  the 
glory,  and  by  founding  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  nation, 
his  situation  in  the  midst  of  this  tempest  of  conflicting  p«— m—, 
was  that  of  a  pilot  who  struggles  at  the  same  time  with  hii 
own  crew  and  with  the  raging  elements.     He  deviated  fiv  a 
moment  from  his  proper  course  under  the  influence  of  too 
strong  a  gale,  intending  to  resume  it  as  soon  as  the  fiuy  of 
public  opinion  might  allow  the  yoice  of  sound  pdicj  to  be 
heard 

II. 

In  the  meantime,  he  allowed  the  royalist  committees  ef 
the  departments  to  dictate  and  reroke  the  choice  of  his  sgentSi 
to  purify  the  ministry  and  the  army,  to  draw  up  lists  of  thoee 
unworthy  of  serving  in  the  army,  to  publish  proclamations  lor 
mutual  defence  in  the  provinces  of  the  south  and  west,  to 
cause  the  assembling  of  armed  parties,  and  to  <1i"™«m  the 
civil  judges  from  their  irremovable  functions,  the  guarantee  of 
their  independence.  Imperative  addresses,  under  the  sei^ 
blance  of  devotion  to  the  King,  called  upon  him,  in  the  naae 
of  the  two  Chambers,  for  efficacious  measures  of  foresight  wd 
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His  ministers  obeyed  these  impulses.    The  Duke  de 

ismissed  a  great  number  of  those  officers  who  had 

inng  the  hundred  days.     Barbe-Marbois,  minister  of 

promulgated  a  code  prohibiting  seditious  manifesta- 

!.  Decazes,  Minister  of  Police,  proclaimed  a  suspension 

dual  liberty,  which  gave  the   government  arbitraiy 

^er  the  citizens.     The  ministers,  in  supporting  these 

I  in  the  two  chambers,  had  only  to  defend  them  against 

punishment,  and  against  the  penalty  of  death,  which 

rs  of  the  vengeance  party  invoked  on  every  occasion. 

uder,  for  a  long  time  administrator  of  the  police  of  the 

uder  Bonaparte,  was  now  in   the  tribune  the  most 

adherent  of  the   Bourbons.     M.    de   Chateaubriand 

is  enthusiasm  even  to  the  insulting  of  the  vanquished 

glorilB cation  of  the  conqueror.     One  of  those  men 

ititute  themselves  the  dominant  voices  in  the  chorus  of 

passions,  M.  de  Labourdonnaye  drew  up,  imder  the 

n^e  of  amnesty,   a  graduated   table  of  proscription, 

icluded  the  names  of  1,200   persons  condemned  to 

to  capital  accusations.     Other  lists,  more  or  less  vin- 

were  drawn  up  by  other  deputies  of  the  same  faction. 

•tions  were  no  longer  made  out  with  reference  to  the 

the  crime,  but  according  to  the  category,  and  the  situa- 

lie  Chamber  applauded  these  initiatory  measures ;  it 

ommittees  of  deputies  to  draw  them  up  in  proper  form, 

enlarge  and  extend  their  powers.     The  government, 

as  tacitly  accused  by  these  motions  of  tardiness,  hesi- 

)r  complicity  with  the  public  perils,  trembled  to  see 

tt-done  and  abandoned  by  the  Chambers,  if  it  did  not 

eld  to  this  impetus,  in  order  that  it  might  still  retain 

er  of  moderating  and  directing  it. 

III. 

ras  thus  that  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  brought  before  the 
>rs  an  amnesty  bill.  This  law  had  a  double  object  in 
d  of  the  King:  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  the  vanquished 
which   might  be  driven  to  revolt  by  despair,  and  ta 
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satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  party  of  the  Chamber  and  qf 
the  Court,  by  depriving  it  of  the  pretence  of  impunity  acoorded 
to  the  opposite  party.  Louis  XVIII.  in  this  amnesty  UII 
proscribed  only  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  fam^j ;  he 
generously  kept  the  promise  of  pardon  to  the  regiddes  ulSA 
his  brother  Louis  XYI.  had  made  them  in  his  wiH.  TUb 
magnanimity  of  the  dying  monarch,  to  which  ieaXh  itself 
imparted  a  religious  character,  made  the  advocates  of  letalk- 
tion  in  the  two  Chambers  tremble  with  anger,  bat  pmreateA 
them  from  murmuring  aloud.  In  rebelling  against  the  de- 
mency  of  the  King  they  were  afraid  of  impugning  the  sanMity 
of  the  victim.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  nevertheless  ZB&md 
the  proposition  of  the  ministers  to  the  same  committee  that 
was  drawing  up  M.  de  Labourdonnaye's  law  of  proscriptian. 
This  was  to  prejudge  the  enlargement  of  the  government  UII, 
and  to  evince  a  contempt  for  the  royal  wilU  M.  Se  Gorliidn 
and  M.  de  Vilelle,  two  men  whose  various  talenii;  intimtte 
alliance,  and  common  loyalty,  had  already  given  them  a  pis- 
dominance  in  the  assembly,  governed  the  opinions  of  this  comr 
mittee :  M.  de  YillMe,  more  experienced  and  flexible  ;  If  •  ds 
Corbiere,  more  collected  and  imdaunted.  The  Litter  w 
charged  to  bear  to  the  tribune  the  resolutions  of  the  oonumtr 
tee.  "Henri  lY.,  it  is  true,"  said  he,  **  had  granted  as 
amnesty  to  his  enemies,  but  five  years  of  exile  and  oondeimyu 
tion  had  preceded  the  royal  clemency.'*  Be  then  read  ths 
code  of  purification,  banishment,  and  confiscation,  under  pjun 
of  death,  which  the  committee  had  substituted  for  the  anmcslj 
of  the  King.  The  discussion  alone  of  this  oounter-prqjsot 
was  a  defiance  to  government  under  the  mask  of  zeaL  Ibe 
royalist  orators  aggravated  this  defiance  by  the-  bittemesi  of 
their  speeches.  **  Do  not  listen  to  these  sophisms  of  impor 
tunate  philanthropy,  so  ingenious  in  the  mouths  of  jour 
enemies.  To  hesitate  to  punish  is  weakness,"  said  one 
speaker.  **  Divine  Providence,"  said  M.  de  Labouzdonni^ 
**  has  at  length  delivered  into  our  hands  the  murderere  of  joat 
kings,  the  assassins  of  your  families,  as  if  supreme  justioe 
had  preserved  them,  amidst  all  our  disasters,  to  show  the 
vanity  of  human   prudence   and   the  perfidy  of  remonielaB 
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ts !  These  men,  now  vanquished  and  disai-med,  invoke  a 
rosity  which  they  have  themselves  never  practised ;  as  if 
^s  should  enjoy  an  eternal  impunity.  And  you  pusillanimous 
tstrates,  legislators  without  foresight !  you  would  witness 
dlots  of  these  men,  the  opprohium  of  the  nation,  and  you 
d  not  punish  them  !*'  M.  de  Bouville,  a  man  of  the  same 
)Sition  and  the  same  creed,  accused  the  committee  itself  of 
lity  and  weakness.  **  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  he, 
lat  excuse  can  ohliterate  the  crime  of  those  administrators, 
of  those  generals,  who,  holding  their  fimctions  from  the 
Is  of  the  King,  have  turned  them  against  him  and  placed 
i  at  the  service  of  the  usurper!"  These  furious  expres- 
i  were  applauded  as  maxims  of  statesmen  in  the  Chambers, 
he  tribunes,  in  the  journals,  in  the  saloons,  and  even  in 
palace.  A  few  men  of  elevated  riews,  cool  judgment,  and 
hrnptible  by  the  contagion  of  party  rancour, — at  the  head  of 
ad  ventured  to  show  themselves  M.  Royer-CoUard,  a  politi 
)hilosopher ;  M.  Laine,  whose  soul  was  calm  in  its  great- 
;  M.  de  Serre,  an  orator  destined  to  acquire  a  distinguisbed 
tation, — combated  this  excess  of  zeal,  these  souvenirs  of  the 
J  evil  days.  *'  The  confiscations  you  demand,  under  the 
e  of  indemnity  from  the  guilty,"  said  M.  Boyer  Collard, 
e  the  soul  and  the  nerve  of  revolution ;  after  having  con- 
ted,  because  you  have  condemned,  you  condemn  in  order 
mfiscate.  Ferocity  may  be  satiated,  but  cupidity  never, 
fiscations  are  so  odious,  that  they  excited  even  the  blushes 
le  revolution,  which  never  blushed  for  anything.  More- 
,  the  great  culprits  (Ney  and  Labedoyere),  have  already 
Ted  capital  punishment :  will  you  make  an  ex  post  /(U!to 
to  aot  against  them  ?  bring  them  from  their  tombs,  that 
may  hear  from  the  mouths  of  their  judges  this  new  act 
mdemnatibn,  which  had  not  before  been  pronounced  upon 
1." 

Murmurs,  groans  of  anger,  of  impatience  for  expiation  and 
xdn,  responded  from  amidst  the  majority  to  these  words  of 
anity  and  peace.  M.  de  Oorbiere  passionately  contradicted 
6  eternal  truths.  The  Assembly,  deaf  to  the  vcHces  of  the 
stars,  was  about  to  reject  the  government  mesflure,  ai^d  to 

III.  15 
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this  guard  during  the  long  hours  of  his  wearjr  capdvilj. 
**This  is  the  last  sun  I  shall  ever  see,  oomiade,^  said  1ib» 

approaching  M.  de  Y .      **  This  world  is  at  an  end  fir 

me.  This  evening  I  shall  lie  in  another  hiyouac  I  am  no 
woman,  but  J  believe  in  God  and  in  another  life,  and  I  UA 
that  I  have  an  immortal  soul :  they  spoke  to  tne  of  prepiia 
tiou  for  death,  of  the  consolations  of  religion,  -  of  ooniiBiriiig 
with  a  pious  priest.  Is  that  the  death  of  a  soldier  ?  Let  ina 
hear  what  you  would  do  in  my  place.     *'  Monsieyr  U  MarMi^ 

replied  M.  de  V ,  "  we  still  hope  that  the  King  nSL  la 

worthy  of  Henri  IV.,  and  that  he  will  not  suffer  Fxanoe  to  be 
deprived  of  one  of  her  most  glorious  servants,  for  one  daj  of 
forgetfulness :  but  death  is  death  for  all  mankind,  and  he  .vho 
has  seen  it  so  near  on  so  many  battle-fields  is  not  afiraid  to  hear 
it  spoken  of  in  a  dungeon.  The  voice  of  a, last. friend  haa 
never  been  painful  to  a  soldier  in  the  hospital  waggon.  W/ffe 
I  in  your  place  I  should  allow  the  curate  of  St.  Snipiof  ii 
enter,  and  I  should  prepare  my  soul  for  every  event."  **  I.Vj: 
lieve  you  are  right,"  replied  the  marshal  with  a  friendly  aside. ' 
"Well  then,  let  the  priest  come  in."  The  cuh^  of  St.  ftit 
pice  who  was  patiently  waiting  the  favourable  moment  aa  a 
room  of  the  Luxembourg,  was  introduced,  and  conferred  piooa^ 
with  the  marshal  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber.  The  hoar  wiiibh 
brought  no  pardon  at  length  sounded  for.  the  execution.  The 
prisoner  who  had  read  in  the  features,  and  heard  in  the  nmr- 
murs  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  inexorable  vengeance  of 
party  spirit,  had  expected  nothing  from  the  tears  of  hie  irife 
and  children.  It  was  for  her  sake  and  theirs  that  he  had 
afiFected  to  hope.  He  dressed  himself,  therefore,  to  appear 
with  propriety  before  the  last  fire  he  was  ever  to  face.  Jfe 
wore  a  military  frock  coat  on  the  occasion.  The  noise  of  the 
troops,  who  were  stationed  from  the  gate  of  the  Luxembonig 
to  the  railing  of  the  avenue  of  the  Observatory,  and  the  ndlo 
ing  of  a  carriage  in  the  court-yard  apprised  him  of  the  honr  of 
departure  and  the  route.  He  thought  he  was  to  be  conducted 
to  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  to  the  spot  marked  by  the  Uood  of 
Lab^doyere,  the  ordinary  place  of  execution.  His  door  opened  i 
he  understood  the  sign.     He  descended  with  a  firm  step^  a 
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serene  brow,  and  a  lofty  look,  his  lips  almost  wearing  a  smile, 
but  without  any  theatrical  afiFectation,  through  the  double  ranks 
of  the  troops  drawn  up  on  the  steps  of  the  staircase,  and  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  like  a  man  happy  once  more  to  see 
ftie  uniform,  the  arms  and  the  troops — ^his  old  family.  On 
arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps  where  the  car- 
riage awaited  him  with  the  door  open,  he  stopped  instead  of 
mounting,  through  politeness  to  the  priest  who  accompanied 
him,  and  who  was  yielding  him  the  precedence.  Taking  the 
curate  by  the  arm,  "  No,  no,"  said  he,  with  a  manner  at  once 
playful  and  sad,  in  melancholy  allusion  to  the  object  of  his 
journey,  **  G6  in  first^  Mr.  Curate ;  I  shall  still  arrive  above 
there  before  you ;"  indicating  with  a  look  the  haven  of  his 
rest. 

XXIV. 

The  carriage  proceeded  at  a  foot  pace  through  the  broad 
alleys  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  between  the  silent  ranks  of  the 
soldiers.  An  icy  fog  crept  along  the  ground,  yielding  only 
glimpses  of  the  leafless  branches  of  the  lofty  trees  in  the  royal 
garden.  The  priest  murmured  by  the  side  of  the  soldier 
spiritual  consolation  and  resignation  to  death.  The  marshal 
listened  to  him  with  manly  attention,  and  expected  to  listen 
stilplonger,  when  the  carriage  suddenly  stopped,  midway 
between  the  railing  of  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Observatory, 
in  front  of  a  long  wall  of  a  black  and  fetid  enclosure,  that 
bordered  an  alley  leading  out  of  the  avenue.  The  government, 
»  ill-advised  even  in  the  choice  of  a  place  of  execution,  seemed 
desirous  of  rendering  it  more  abject  and  contemptuous,  by 
striking  down  this  illustrious  enemy  like  some  unclean  animal, 
on  a  cross  road,  and  at  a  few  paces  from  a  palace,  the  name  of 
which  will  for  ever  be  stained  by  the  memory  of  so  foiil  ajdeed. 
Ney  was  astonished,  and  looked  around  for  the  cause  of 
this  halt  half-way,  as  he  supposed,  when  the  carriage  door 
opened,  and  he  was  requested  to  alight,-  He  felt  that  he  was 
never  to  return,  and  gave  to  the  priest  who  accompanied  hira 
the  few  articles  he  had  about  him,  with  his  last  remembrajices 
to  his  family.     He  emptied  his  pockets  also  of  some  pieces  of 
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gold  for  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  he  then  embraced  the  pii6Bt» 
the  last  friend  who  supplies  the  place  of  all  absemt  friends  at 
this  final  hour,  and  marched  to  the  wall  towards  th6  jdiM 
indicated  by  a  platoon  of  veterans.  The  officer  commandiijig 
the  party  advanced  towards  him,  and  requested  permissioa  to 
bandage  his  eyes.  "  Do  you  not  know,"  replied  the  soldier, 
*'  that  for  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  aocostomed  to  look 
balls  and  bullets  in  the  face?*'  The  officer  disturbed,  hesi- 
tating, undecided,  expecting  perhaps  a  cry  of  pardon^^or  ftnmg 
to  commit  a  sacrilege  of  glory  by  firing  on  his  general,  stood 
mute  between  the  hero  and  his  platoon.  i!h.e  Marshal  availed 
himself  of  this  hesitation,  and  of  the  imtnobility  of  the  soldierB 
to  cast  a  final  reproach  upon  his  destiny.  **  I  protest  before 
God  and  my  country,''  he  exclaimed,  '*  against  the  sentence 
which  has  condemned  me.  I  appeal  &om  it  to  man,  to  pos- 
terity, to  God!" 

These  words  and  the  countenance,  enshrined  in  tfasir 
memory,  of  the  hero  of  the  camp,  shook  the  steadiness  of  the 
soldiers.  "Do  your  duty,"  cried  the  commandant  of  Parfs  to 
the  officer  who  was  more  confused  than  the  victim.  Tbe 
officer  stumbling  resumed  his  place  beside  his  partj.  -Nqr 
advanced  a  few  paces,  raised  his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  as  bo 
was  accustomed  to  elevate  it  in  desperate  charges  to  «^™*» 
his  troops.  He  placed  his  right  hand  on  his  breast  to  maik 
well  the  seat  of  life  to  his  murderers.  *'  Soldiers !"  said  he. 
"aim  right  at  the  heart!"  The  party  absolved  by  his  voice 
and  commanded  by  his  gesture,  fired,  as  one  man.  A  8bii|^ 
report  was  heard :  Ney  fell  as  if  struck  with  a  thund6i>-bdt, 
without  a  convulsion,  and  without  a  sigh.  Thirteen  halls  had 
pierced  the  bust,  and  shattered  the  heart  of  the  hero,  and 
mutilated  the  right  arm  which  had  so  often  waved  the  sword 
of  France.  The  soldiers,  the  officers,  and  the  spectaton, 
turned  away  their  eyes  from  the  body,  as  from  the  evidence 
of  a  crime.  During  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which  the  military 
regulations  required  that  the  corpse  should  lie  exposed  upon 
the  place  of  execution,  no  spectators,  except  a  few  passexs-by 
and  some  women  from  the  neighbouring  houses,  looked  apon 
the  body,  or  mingled  their  tears  with  its  blood.     Some  gixMips 
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demanded  with  a  low  voice,  who  the  criminal  was,  thus  aban 
doned  on  the  public  highway,  and  shot  to  death  by  soldiers  of  the 
grand  army.  None  had  the  courage  to  reply  that  it  was 
the  body  of  the  "bravest  of  the  brave,"  the  hero  of  the 
Beresina.  After  the  legal  period  of  exposure,  the  hospitable 
sisters  of  a  neighbouring  convent  claimed  the  body  to  bestow 
fdneral  honours  upon  it  in  private,  had  it  carried  to  their 
chapel,  and  watched  and  prayed  alternately  around  the  forlorn 
coffin. 

XXV. 

When  the  Parisians  awoke  and  found  that  Nev  had  been 
executed,  bitter  shame  seized  upon  every  soul.  The  court 
party  stupidly  rejoiced  at  being  revenged.  But  for  one  heroic 
enemy,  disarmed  and  repentant,  whom  they  had  immolated, 
they  made  thousands  of  new  enemies  ampngst  those  who  looked 
for  Ml  act  of  clemency  called  for  by  so  many  services  rendered 
to  the  country,  and  so  much  fame,  acquired  for  France.  A 
feeling  more  dangerous  than  anger,  because  it  is  more  durable, 
smouldered  in  the  hearts  of  impartial  youth,  of  an  outraged 
army,  and  of  a  grateful  people.  This  was  disgust  for  the 
pusHlanimity  of  that  court  which  had  never  fought,  and  which 
allowed  to  be  shed  in  its  cause  such  popular  and  glorious  blood, 
as  a  libation  to  the  foreigner,  on  a  soil  still  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  our  enemies. 

We  must,  however,  say,  in  the  defence  of  the  King,  of  the 
ministers,  and  of  the  immense  mass  of  the  royalists,  that  they 
\7ere  repugnant  from  moderation,  from  honour,  and  from  sen- 
sibility, to  this  useless,  cruel,  and  shameful  sacrifice.  In  their 
eyes,  and  in  those  of  the  impartial  portion  of  the  world,  Ney  was 
a  great  culprit;  but  his  was  a  glorious  life.  His  fault  was 
amongst  those  which  are  condemned  but  pardoned :  he  had 
stumbled  in  his  weakness,  not  through  premeditation.  He 
tried  and  condemned  himself.  He  had  redeemed  beforehand 
Ids  military  crime,  by  exploits  which  will  be  an  eternal  theme 
in  the  camps  of  France.  As  a  political  chief  he  was  no  longer 
to  be  dreaded.  To  save  him  would  not  be  to  save  a  factious 
man  but  a  soldier.     The  amnesty  which  it  was  indispensable 
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to  throw  over  the  army  could  not  find  a  nohler  opportiuiitjtfain 
this.  Henri  IV.  would  have  embraced  him  who. was  slaii^ 
tared  by  his  descendants.  How  often  since  haye  thej  sot 
lamented  this  fatal  yielding  to  the  vindictiVe.  paasioDB  of  thor 
Court  and  their  Chamber,  which  ordered  them  to  do  this.inui' 
der !  What  a  power  of  popularity  would  thej  not  have  drnni 
against  the  opposition,  in  the  critical  days  of  their  ijPfK^, 
from  this  plebeian  blood  spared  and  reserred  &r  ibs  ooaiito)[; 
this  arm  regained  by  magnanimity  to  their  cause!  .TfaiDa^ 
insulted  for  a  few  days  in  the  privacy  of  their  palace  hj  tiw 
cowardly  coimsellors  of  abject  fear,  they  would  have  been 
avenged  and  adopted  by  the  people,  who  cmly  reoogue  tlie 
greatness  of  royal  races  by  their  greatness .  of  sooL  XhiJ 
would  have  fiEdlen  perhaps  at  the  destined  faour,.  hijfc  UirtMy 
would  not  have  this  reproach  to  cast  upon  thdur  meBOOKj',  and 
instead  of  a  stain  of  blood  upon  their  reign  there  wpU  hm 
been,  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  Nej  a  tear.. of  adntt* 
ration.  Instead  of  commanding  as  kings  they  oboyed  as  diVHi. 
The  court  was  cruel,  the  King  weak,  the  mii^sterB  complannt, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  implacable,  Europe  goading,  tlie 
Chamber  of  Peers  cowardly  as  a  senate  in  the  iaiUm  diprf 
Home.  Let  each  of  these  bear  a  part  in  the  miudflr  ot  ^ 
hero,  France  disclaims  the  deed. 
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fotal  courts — ^Debates  on  the  amnesty  law :  Messrs.  Royer-Collard 
de  Labourdonnaie,  Chateaubriand— Prodaction  of  the  will  of  Maria 
.  Antoinette — Relaxation  in  the  severity  of  public  opinion-— Dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chamber — Agitation  in  the  departments — Conspiracy  of 
Grenoble — ^Didier :  his  character,  previous  life,  his  connection  with 
the  Orleans  party — His  abortive  attempt  on  Grenoble— Proclamations 
and  vengeance — Flight  and  courageous  death  of  Didier — Palace 
intrigues:  formation  of  the  Doctrinaire  party — The  Coup  d'itat  of 
the  5di  of  September,  ratified  by  the  elections — Fury  of  the  ultra- 
royalists:  their  private  note  to  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle — 
Evacuation  of  France  by  the  allies — Memoir  by  Louis  XYIII.  on 
the  ministerial  crisis  (December,  1818). 

I. 

The  execution  of  Marshal  Ney,  instead  of  closing,  as  the  King 
tnd  the  ministers  had  hoped,  the  era  of  proscripti<?ns  and  re- 
prisals, and  satisfying  ihe  thirst  for  recriminations  of  the  Court 
nd  Chambers  only  excited  it  still  further;  All  France,  en- 
ouraged  to  retaliation  by  the  compliance  of  the  government 
a  yielding  to  its  passions,  instead  of  occupying  itself  with  its 
leUverance,  and  its  reconstruction,  only  appeared  to  occupy 
tself  with  its  vengeance.  The  zeal  for  the  Bourbons  was 
ommensurate  with  th^  wrath  against,  and  the  denunciations  of 
heir  enemies.  The  prevotal  courts,  like  a  star  chamber  against 
cts  and  opinions,  outvied  each  other  in  severity  in  the  depart- 
lents.  The  country  was  nothing  but  a  vast  military  tribunal, 
idging,  condemning,  and  too  often  immolating  the  pretended 
coomplices  of  the  Bonapartist  conspiracy.  The  most  sinister 
lotions  were  daily  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
)hamber  of  Peers.  The  seduction  was  so  irresistible  and  so  gene- 
a1,  that  on  the  bitterest  propositions  scarcelv  two  or  three  voices 


\ 
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protested  against  these  exaggerations  of  prudence,  and  agiiint 
the  madness  of  party  zeal.    The  King  felt  that  the  reins  of 
royalist  opinion  were  eluding  his  grasp  to  pass  into  the  handi 
of  his  hrother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  of  his  most  Tioleiit 
counsellors,  in  more  intimate  connection  than  himself  with  the 
passions  of  the  Chamber.     For  fear  of  losing  all,  he  oooceded 
a  great  deal,  and  then  became  himself  alarmed  at  the  oon- 
cessions  he  had  made.    Accused  in  secret  of  having  thrinm 
his  djrnasty  into  exile  by  compounding  before  the  SOtfa  of 
March  wiUi  the  requirements  of  revohitionaiy  opinioii  and 
with  the  army  of  Bonaparte,  he  had  to  redeem  in  the  eyes  of 
his  family,  of  the  emigrants,  and  of  the  deigy,  his  preCtiided 
complaisance  for  the  revolution,    As  a  party  chief  sospectsi 
even  by  his  own  party,  secretly  undermined  in  his  .own  pabes 
by  the  violent  and  ambitious  partizans  of  his  hrother,  obUgad 
to  please  them  even  while  he  restrained  them,>  oonvinoed  at  the 
same  time  that  he  could  not  secure  his  reign  but  by  modeniipg 
his  friends,  and  gaining  over  his  enemies,  bj  adopting  tba 
glory,  and  by  founding  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  nationi 
his  situation  in  the  midst  of  this  tempest  of  conflicting  paasioMi 
was  that  of  a  pilot  who  struggles  at  the  same  time  with  lui 
own  crew  and  with  the  raging  elements.    He  deviated  for  i 
moment  from  his  proper  course  under  the  influenoe  of  too 
strong  a  gale,  intending  to  resume  it  as  soon  as  the  fiiij  of 
public  opinion  might  allow  the  voice  of  sound  policj  to  W 
heard 

II. 

In  the  meantime,  he  allowed  the  royalist  committees  of 
the  departments  to  dictate  and  revoke  the  choice  of  his  agontii 
to  purify  the  ministry  and  the  army,  to  draw  up  liats  of  thoiO 
unworthy  of  serving  in  the  army,  to  publish  proclamations  kt 
mutual  defence  in  the  provinces  of  the  south  and  west,  to 
cause  the  assembling  of  armed  parties,  and  to  iJiMwi**  the 
civil  judges  from  their  irremovable  functions,  the  guanmtee  of 
their  independence.  Imperative  addresses,  under  the  seoh 
blance  of  devotion  to  the  King,  called  upon  him,  in  the  nasM 
of  the  two  Chambers,  for  efficacious  measures  of  fior^ght  ni 
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BTerity.     His  ministers  obeyed  these  impulses.    The  Duke  de 
'eltre  dismissed  a  great  number  of  those  officers  who  had 
enred  during  the  hundred  days.     Barbe-Marbois,  minister  of 
ostice,  promulgated  a  code  prohibiting  seditious  manifesta- 
ions ;  M.  Decazes,  Minister  of  Police,  proclaimed  a  suspension 
f  individual  liberty,  which  gave  the   government  arbitrary 
oww  over  the  citizens.     The  ministers,  in  supporting  these 
leasures  in  the  two  chambers,  had  only  to  defend  them  against 
icessive  punishment,  and  against  the  penalty  of  death,  which 
be  orators  of  the  vengeance  party  invoked  on  every  occasion. 
£.  Pasquier,  for  a  long  time  administrator  of  the  police  of  the 
ipital  under  Bonaparte,  was  now  in   the  tribune  the  most 
sroted  adherent  of  the   Bourbons.     M.   de   Chateaubriand 
irried  his  enthusiasm  even  to  the  insulting  of  the  vanquished 
id  the  glorification  of  the  conqueror.     One  of  those  men 
bo  constitute  themselves  the  dominant  voices  in  the  chorus  of 
>litical  passions,  M.  de  Labourdonnaye  drew  up,  under  the 
Ise  name  of  amnesty,   a  graduated  table  of  proscription, 
hich  included  the  names  of  1,200   persons  condemned  to 
die  or  to  capital  accusations.     Other  lists,  more  or  less  vin- 
.ctive,  were  drawn  up  by  other  deputies  of  the  same  faction, 
roscriptions  were  no  longer  made  out  with  reference  to  the 
len  or  the  crime,  but  according  to  the  category,  and  the  situa- 
on.     The  Chamber  applauded  these  initiatory  measures ;  it 
amed  committees  of  deputies  to  draw  them  up  in  proper  form, 
ad  to  enlarge  and  extend  their  powers.     The  government, 
hich  was  tacitly  accused  by  these  motions  of  tardiness,  hesi- 
ttion,  or  complicity  with  the  public  perils,  trembled  to  see 
self  out-done  and  abandoned  by  the  Chambers,  if  it  did  not 
self  yield  to  this  impetus,  in  order  that  it  might  still  retain 
le  power  of  moderating  and  directing  it 

III. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  brought  before  the 
Chambers  an  amnesty  bill.  This  law  had  a  double  object  in 
le  mind  of  the  King :  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  the  vanquished 
arty,   which   might  be  driven  to  revolt  by  despair,  and  to 
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satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  party  of  tlie  Chamber  aad  qf. 
the  Court,  by  depriving  it  of  the  pretence  of  impunity  adboqrdU 
to  the  opposite  party.  Louis  XVIII.  iin  tlds  amnartj  UR 
proscribed  only  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  'family;  he 
generously  kept  the  promise  of  pardon  to  the  regicides  iprhiflh 
his  brother  Louis  XYI.  had  made  them  in  bid  Witt.  Hoi 
magnanimity  of  the  dying  monarch,  to  which  clea£h  itself 
imparted  a  religious  character,  made  the  advocates  of  reialii' 
tion  in  the  two  Chambers  tremble  with  anger,  but  {Heveiiied 
them  from  murmuring  aloud.  In  rebelling  against  the  fie- 
mency  of  the  King  they  were  afhdd  of  impugning  the  saatti^ 
of  the  victim.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  nevertheiess  refaned 
the  proposition  of  the  ministers  to  the  same  committee  tl|at 
was  drawing  up  M.  de  Labourdonnaye's  law  of  pro^criptien- 
This  was  to  prejudge  the  enlargement  of  the  gOYernlneat  bill, 
and  to  evince  a  contempt  for  the  royal  will«  M.  dte  GorbiAra 
and  M.  de  Yilelle,  two  men  whose  various  talenti^  intiiiiate 
alliance,  and  common  loyalty,  had  already  g^ven  them  a  pie- 
dominance  in  the  assembly,  governed  the  ppiniona  of  this  ooah 
mittee:  M.  de  Yill^le,  more  experienced  and  flexible;  J!ii.,|le 
Corbiere,  more  collected  and  undaunted.  The  latter,  ivas 
charged  to  bear  to  the  tribune  the  resolutions  of  the  commifc- 
tee.  ''Henri  lY.,  it  is  true,"  said  he,  "had  granted  an 
amnesty  to  his  enemies,  but  five  years  of  ex^e  and  condeniii^. 
tion  had  preceded  the  royal  clemency."  £le  then  read  the 
code  of  purification,  banishment,  and  confiscation,  under  pain 
of  death,  which  the  committee  had  substituted. for  the  amneilj 
of  the  King.  The  discussion  alone  of  this  counter-prqjeot 
was  a  defiance  to  government  under  the  mask  of  zeaL  The 
royalist  orators  aggravated  this  defiance  by  the-  bittemeos  of 
their  speeches.  *'  Do  not  listen  to  these  sophisms  of  impor- 
tunate philanthropy,  so  ingenious  in  the  mouths  of  your 
enemies.  To  hesitate  to  punish  is  weakness,"  said  one 
speaker.  *'  Divine  Providence,"  said  M.  de  Labourdomutje, 
*'  has  at  length  delivered  into  our  hands  the  murderers  of  joqr 
kings,  the  assassins  of  your  fiEunilies,  as  if  supreme  juBtiee 
had  preserved  them,  amidst  all  our  disasters,  to  show  the 
vanity  of  human   prudence   and  the  perfidy  of  remonelfln 
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hearts !  These  men,  now  vanquished  and  disai-med,  invoke  a 
generosity  which  they  have  themselves  never  practised ;  as  if 
crimes  should  enjoy  an  eternal  impunity.  And  you  pusillanimous 
magistrates,  legislators  without  foresight  I  you  would  witness 
the  plots  of  these  men,  the  opprohium  of  the  nation,  and  you 
would  not  punish  them  !*'  M.  de  Bouville,  a  mant>f  the  same 
disposition  and  the  same  creed,  accused  the  committee  itself  of 
timidity  and  weakness.  **  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  he, 
'*  what  excuse  can  ohliterate  the  crime  of  those  administrators, 
fttid  of  those  generals,  who,  holding  their  fimctions  from  the 
hands  of  the  King,  have  turned  them  against  him  and  placed 
them  at  the  service  of  the  usurper!"  These  furious  expres- 
sions were  applauded  as  maxims  of  statesmen  in  the  Chambers, 
hi  the  tribunes,  in  the  journals,  in  the  saloons,  and  even  in 
the  palace.  A  few  men  of  elevated  views,  cool  judgment,  and 
incorruptible  by  the  contagion  of  party  rancour, — at  the  head  of 
whom  ventured  to  show  themselves  M.  Royer-CoUard,  a  politi 
oal  philosopher ;  M.  Laine,  whose  soul  was  calm  in  its  great- 
ness; M.  de  Serre,  an  orator  destined  to  acquire  a, distinguished 
reputation, — combated  this  excess  of  zeal,  these  souvenirs  of  the 
most  evil  days.  "  The  confiscations  you  demand,  under  the 
same  of  indeiQnity  from  the  guilty,"  said  M.  Boyer  Collard, 
'*  are  the  soul  and  the  nerve  of  revolution ;  after  having  con- 
fiscated, because  you  have  condemned,  you  condemn  in  order 
to  confiscate.  Ferocity  may  be  satiated,  but  cupidity  never. 
Confiscations  are  so  odious,  that  they  excited  even  the  blushes 
of  the  revolution,  which  never  blushed  for  anything.  More- 
over,  the  great  culprits  (Ney  and  Labedoyere),  have  already 
sofifered  capital  punishment :  will  you  make  an  ex  post  fcicto 
law  to  aot  against  them  ?  bring  them  from  their  tombs,  that 
they  may  hear  from  the  mouths  of  their  judges  this  new  act 
of  condemnation,  which  had  not  before  been  pronounced  upon 
them." 

Murmurs,  groans  of  anger,  of  impatience  for  expiation  and 
lor  ruin,  responded  from  amidst  the  majority  to  these  words  of 
humanity  and  peace.  M.  de  Corbiere  passionately  contradicted 
these  eternal  truths.  The  Assembly,  deaf  to  the  voices  of  the 
ministers,  was  about  to  reject  the  government  meaflure,  ai^d  tp 

III.  15 
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pass  its  own.     The  ministers,  seeing  the  imminence  of  tba 
danger,  hastened  to  the  palace  in  oxder  to  pnereat  it^  and  to 
obtain  from  the  King  a  compromise  between  his  damenoj  mi 
the  rigour  of  the  Chamber.    They  returned  «n  hour  aftar^^aids 
with  an  amnesty  less  comprehensire,  but  which  Btil)  iaduded 
the  regicides.     '*  It  is  not  upon  the  earth,"  fli$Jd;4!he-I>iikB  do 
Eichelieu,  **  that  you  must  seek  the  motiTos  which  pjperent  tha 
King  from  expelling  them  for  ever  from  the  IdngdcHn,  it  is  in 
heaven,  it  is  in  the  wish  of  the  martyred  King,  who  iifll  jbo 
consoled  in  his  tomb  by  the  pardon  whieh  yoa  ttoootdin  his 
name  !  '*     These  afiTeeting  words  imposed  silencjEt,  bjOt  not  oon* 
yiction.    Political  passions  diyested  tbemselTos  eten  ;of  sQ 
sense  of  propriety.     M.  de  Trinquelagoe  deouOidod  llist  Aft 
laws  and  the  peiudties  might  not  apply  to  the  rojsUst  tau4l 
which  were  overwhelming  the  south  with  confhsion  .sod-UoaNb 
shed.     The  classification  of  culprita  by  M.  de  XjJxMttdcNnisMlt 
became  law.     M.  de  Glausel  de  Ooussergues . justified,  tlis.jpoiir 
fiscations  by  the  example  of  St  Louis  and  Henti'IY.   ;*^IiSfe 
the  treasury  be  poor,  but  honest ! "  cried  M.  do  Soires.  .  IC  dtt 
Bethisy  insisted,  in  spite  of  the  pious  repngnaAce-of  Iha  JSi^ 
upon  the  proscription  of  all  the  regicides.  *'  Let  us  do  !nolsBOt 
to  his  clemency,"  said  he  in  a  speech  coldly  read  in  tke  tiibiBiiw 
but  burning  with  zeal  for  the  expulsion;  *'  if  inflttdUailianoor 
compels  us  to  disobey  his  wishes,  if  he  turns  -amiiy  fgani  Stt  Jw 
a  moment  his  look  of  goodness,  let  usi  say-  liko  tha  mUs 
soldiers  of  the  altar  and  throne,  in  the  wost, '  Ftsw  i§  iSd 
quand  mime!*'*  -  --, 

This  harangue,  evidently  concerted  with  the  imm^pwyf^  m^ 
jority  of  the  Chamber,  and  which  veiled  obstinaqy  Hodsr  SK 
appearance  of  respect,  was  received  with  unanimous  apphnssk 
The  ministers  themselves  yielded  the  point  to  public  aaini08itj)r«i 
and  held  their  peace.     The  proscription  was  voted. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  demaadai 
a  funereal  expiation  for  Louis  XVII.,  the  young  king  akndy 
tortured  to  death  in  soul  and  body  by  his  ezecationsn4  ThU 
political  theatre  was  felt  even  upon  the  tomb  of  dna  podC 
urphan.  "  Behold,''  cried  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  addnanngil 
his  turn  his  imprecation  against  the  proscribed,,  ^-'tkaaa 
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rimes  wbicb  men  can  nerer  suffidentlj  expiate !  Maledictions 
n  the  yillains  who  compel  us  to  so  many  vain  reparations, 
^ntnoe,  at  length,  casts  them  off.  Justice  has  resumed  her 
waj ;  crime  has  ceased  to  be  in\iolable  ! " 

IV. 

At  this  penod,  the  will  of  the  Queen,  Maria- Antoinette,  till 
len  unknown,  issued  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had  been 
uied.  A  moderate  member  of  the  convention,  named 
ourtois,  charged,  after  the  death  of  Robespierre,  with  the 
camination  of  his  papers,  had  found  this  will  in  the  portfolio 
*  the  Dictator,  and  had  buried  it  in  the  ground,  with  tbe  pious 
lotiye  of  one  day  restoring  it  to  history  and  her  fiGunily. 
ocurtois,  now  banished  as  a  regicide,  had  allowed  his  secret  to 
anspire.  The  will,  which  was  brought  to  Louis  XVIII.  by 
L  Decazes,  was  a  monument  too  opportune,  and  of  too 
footing  a  nature,  that  this  prince  should  not  make  of  it  an 
u  in  his  restoration,  and  an  explosion  of  sentiment  fbr  his 
use.  Before  the  catastrophe  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  ca- 
inities  of  Maria-Antoinette,  Louis  XVIII.,  tben  Count  of 
rovence,  had  but  little  political  consideration  for  his  sister-in- 
w,  who  was  accused,  and  with  too  much  reason,  of  inclining 
e  Srirtuous  Lotiis  XVI.  at  times  to  too  much  resistance,  at 
bers  to  too  many  concessions  ;  like  a  true  woman,  influenced 
»  day  by  boldness,  and  another  by  dejection.     But  the  fire 

mar^dom  had  purified  everything  in  the  victim.  Her 
Totion  in  calamity,  her  union  with  her  husband  even  in 
actb,  her  anguish  for  her  children,  the  captivity  she  suffered, 
r  piety  divided,  her  adieus  received,  her  courage  elevated  in 
B  presence  of  her  executioners,  her  judgment  accepted,  her 
)od  offered  to  heaven  and  earth  in  expiation  of  some  errors 

government,  had  deified  her  memory  in  the  mind  of  tbe 
ng.  He  wished  also  to  deify  it  poUtically  in  the  eyes  of 
loyated  Prance,  in  order  to  surround  his  race  with  a  crown 

ittcred  recollections,  inviolable  to  revolutionary  sarcasms. 
y&tected  M.  Decazes  to  communicate  this  royal  relic  to  the 
lamber  of  Deputies.    He  hoped  that  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
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tears  of  his  yoimg  niinister  in  reading  this  letter,  dated,-  m  it 
were,  from  another  world,  would  soften  the  rising  anger  of  ihf 
royalists  against  his  favourite,  and  would  re-establish  hBxaumj 
between  the  Assembly  and  his  Council.  M.  Decazes,  wbo 
himself  was  anxious  to  acquire  that  consideration  amongst  the 
royalists  which  his  youth  had  not  yet  given  him,  hastened  to 
the  Chamber  with  this  letter  of  the  queen  in  his  hand,  like  a 
man  who  could  not  retain  a  mystery,  and  read  it,  powerfolly 
affected  himself,  amidst  the  deep  emotion  of  the  auditory. 


V. 


The  queen's  letter,  written  to  her  sister,  Madame  JBjHzabeUit 
and  dated  from  her  dungeon  in  the  Conciergerie*  at  four  o'blook 
iu  the  morning  of  the  day  of  which  she  was  destined  nerw  to 
see  the  close,  was  worthy  of  the  victim,  of  the  hour  of  ffxftfflitiff"^ 
of  posterity,  and  of  heaven.  Death  inspires  better  thim  Qfe, 
because  it  transforms  before  it  strikes. 

"  It  is  to  you,  my  sister,"  said  the  queen,  *'  that  I  write  for 
the  last  time.  I  have  been  condemned,  not  to  a  «h<wiafal 
death,  which  is  only  for  criminals,  but  to  go  and  join  your 
brother. 

''  As  innocent  as  he  was,  I  hope  to  show  an  equal  finmuH 
as  he  did  in  his  last  moments.  I  am  as  calm  as  those  aie 
whose  conscience  does  not  reproach  them*  I  feel  a  deep  rognt 
at  leaving  my  poor  children ;  you  know  that  I  lired  only  m 
them,  and  iu  my  good  and  tender  sister :  you,  who  ^aaofj^ 
friendship,  have  sacrificed  everything  to  be  with  nch — ^in  what  A 
position  do  I  leave  you !  I  have  learned  from 'the  pleadiagi 
even  of  the  trial  that  my  daughter  was  separated  from  yoo. 
Alas !  poor  child !  I  dare  not  write  to  her ;  she  would  not 
receive  my  letter :  I  do  not  even  know  if  this  will  reaoh  jaa. 

**  Receive  here  my  benediction  for  them  both.  I  hope 
some  day  when  they  will  be  grown  up,  th^  will  be  leunited 
with  you,  and  enjoy  the  whole  of  your  tender  care.  Let  thw 
both  think  on  what  I  have  never  ceased  to  instil  into  thflOi: 
that  the  principles  and  exact  execution  of  their  dntiasaiv^tht 
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first  foandatkm  of  life,  and  that  their  mutual  confidence  and 
friendship  will  constitute  its  happiness. 

*'  Ijet  my  daughter  feel  that  at  her  age  she  ought  always  to 
assist  her  brother  by  the  counsels  which  her  friendship  and 
experience,  so  much  greater  than  his,  may  inspire  her  with. 
Let  my  son,  in  turn,  render  to  his  sister  all  the  cares  and  all 
the  services  that  friendship  can  inspire.  Let  them  both,  in 
short,  understand  that  in  whatever  situation  they  may  be  they 
will  never  be  truly  happy  but  in  their  union.  Let  them  see 
by  our  example  how  many  consolations  our  friendship  has 
given  us  amidst  our  calamities,  and  that  we  ex\joy  happiness 
doubly  when  we  can  share  it  with  a  friend.  And  where  can  we 
find  dearer  and  more  tender  dian  in  one*s  own  family  ? 

*'  Let  my  son  never  forget  the  last  words  of  his  father, 
lAdeh  I  expressly  repeat  to  him :  let  him  never  attempt  t< 
avenge  our  deaths. 

'*  I  must  now  speak  to  you  of  a  matter  very  painful  to  my 
heart.  I  know  how  much  sorrow  this  child  must  have  caused 
you.  Pardon  him,  my  dear  sister.  Becollect  at  his  age  how 
easy  it  is  to  make  a  child  say  what  he  should  not,  and  even 
what  he  does  not  comprehend. 

**  A  day,  I  hope,  will  come,  when  he  will  only  feel  the  better 
all  the  value  of  your  goodness  and  tenderness  for  them  both. 

**  It  now  only  remains  to  confide  to  you  my  last  thoughts. 
I  should  have  wished  to  write  them  from  the  commencement 
of  the  trial ;  but,  in  addition  to  my  not  being  permitted  to 
write,  the  progress  of  it  was  so  rapid  that  I  have  really  not 
had  time.  I  die  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  apostolic  religion, 
in  that  of  my  fathers,  in  which  I  have  been  brought  up,  and 
which  I  have  always  professed,  having  no  spiritual  consolation 
to  expect,  not  knowing  if  there  still  exist  any  priests  of  this 
religion ;  and  even  the  place  in  which  I  am  would  expose 
them  too  much  if  they  were  once  to  enter  it 

*«  I  sincerely  ask  pardon  of  God  for  all  the  fieuilts  that  I 
may  have  committed  during  my  life-time.  I  hope  that  in  His 
goodness  He  will  deign  to  receive  my  last  pn^ers,  as  well  as 
ffaoee  I  have  made  for  a  long  time  pest,  that  He  will  rec^TS 
mj  soul  in  His  goodness  and  meiey. 
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"I  ask  pardon  of  all  those,  that  I  knolr,  and  oijaa^mf 
sister,  in  particular,  for  all  the  troiihle  wfaieih^  mavnttiui^i 
may  have  caused  you.  I  pardon  aU  my  fflifrmieii  the  eril-thej 
have  done  me.  .    ..    ■  .v^:\   ■'■'..■■. 

**  I  now  say  farewell  to  my  aunts,  and;  ta  all  mj  bvotil|«K9  jdbI 
sisters.  I  had  some  friends ;  the  idea^of  heing  aepMialeifimi 
them  for  ever,  and  of  th^^sonow,  fomm  t>n6-of  th*  giaaMt 
regrets  I  have  in  dying.  Let  them  know,  at  laast^  thlilrlJMtfl 
thought  of  them  to  my  last  moment.  •    ■,  ■ ::  j(-7 

*<  Farewell,  my  good  and  tender  sister;  maj  thia  latlaf 
reach  you.  Always  think  of  me.  I  emhiace  joa  nitlkalLrif 
heart,  as  well  as  my  poor  and  dear  children.  Mj^God  I  hoir 
frightful  it  is  to  quit  them  for  ever  I  .    .  .=.; 

**  Farewell !  Farewell !  I  do  not  wish  to.think  of  aaftliiiig 
more  but  my  spiritual  duties.  As  I  am  not  fine  ux  my  aotitM 
a  priest  will,  perhaps,  be  brought  to  me ;  but  l  .hara  pnMt 
that  T  shall  not  speak  a  word  to  him,  and  tliat  I  ahafltmt 
him  as  a  stranger/'  ....;'  ;     ■■,^,.^.■■ 

VI.    :■        ■      '     ■     ■  ■•-.- 

The  mother*s  benediction  contained  in  thia  le&er  xahoimded 
from  the  scaffold  upon  her  daughter  and  npon  hersaoa;;  Ai 
tears  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  people  eztingiiiahad  fat  a 
moment  the  fire  that  smouldered  in  the  resentment  of 'liia.19!^ 
alists.  M.  de  Marcellus,  an  enthusiastic  orator,  madaj  |b 
appeal  to  concord,  to  chivalrous  self-devotion^  and  toavtiQW 
faith.  Expiatory  monuments  to  the  royal  ^ctims  of  .tbajrciOr 
lution  were  raised  at  his  suggestion.  SoQie  aawrin  ;j|fcflpf 
monuments  and  anniversaries,  reproaches  against  the :  mliiJBb 
others  considered  them  inoffensive  proofs  of  national:  Jffnqif 
which  remove  in  peaceful  times  the  responsibililiy:  of  tJWijffjf 
irritation.  The  murder  of  a  King*  cruslied  like:l4>iik  JPl^ 
beneath  the  irresistible  crunibUng  of  a  system  whiich  hf  ooold 
not  maintain,  was  to  all,  even  to  his  judges,  a  day  of  laiaiotar 
tion.  A  nation  that  would  blush  to  weep  for  deaths,  especialllf 
those  of  the  kings  of  its  forefathers,  and  £iUen.  by  ita  0(im 
hand,  would  not  perform  an  act  of  greatneea  of  aoul^p^rf 
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insensibilitT.  liberty  does  not  incBlcate  indifferenoe  to  human 
fiorrow ;  it  does  not  plack  oat  the  hearts  of  the  people :  it  ele- 
Tates  apd  enkiges  them.  To  reproach  Lonis  XVllI.,  the 
Goont  d'Aitois,  the  iHOtheia,  or  the  daughter  of  Louis  AVI., 
with  the  institotion  of  ianenl  hoBoors  to  their  faiother,  to  their 
fbtheor,  and  to  their  moth^ ,  would  be  to  brand  as  a  crime  the 
piety  'and  remembrance  of  the  Bourbons.  Wisdom  onlj 
denuoided  the  interdiction  of  fimeral  orations  orer  their  tcmibs, 
to  prevMit  seal  for  the  dead  from  kindling  controYersj  amongst 
Uie  livmg;  M.  de  Mareellns  had  felt  this  in  his  own  heart, 
and  had  addressed  the  inyocation  to  religion  and  peace.  The 
jesloas  pas»ons  of  the  enemies  of  the  Boorbons  did  not  pardon 
him  for  this  homage  paid  to  the  ashes  of  royalty  and  to  the 
nans  of  the  old  religion.  They  satirized  even  his  candoar, 
nd  doToted  his  name  to  ridicule  and  sarcasm  in  the  pamphlets 
of  the  day. 

VII. 
•  ■ 
A  law  of  elections,  the  basis  of  all  representatiye  goyem- 
ments,  was  still  wanting  to  the  institutions.  The  &te  of  the 
ftitore  government  yrsB  in  this  law.  Several  were  sketched 
bat  none  were  fiziished.  The  triamphant  aiistociaey^  and  roy- 
alty trembling  at  the  excessive  zeal  of  its  friends,  equally 
feared  to  deceive  diemselves  by  restraining  too  much,  or  too 
much  enlarging  the  rights  of  election*  M^Lsm^^^psiesident  of 
the  Assembly,  expressed  a  wish  to  r^imqu^slT^his  functions, 
owing  to  an  unpunished  insult  from  one  of  the  most  vehement 

»  of  the  deputies,  and  conceiving  this  impunity  to  be  ati  indication 
ef  personal  dislike  towards  him  on  the  part  of  the  minority. 
Too  moderate  for  those  times  of  party  rage,  and  too  jealous  of 
hJ8  dif^ily  as  chief  of  a  sovereign  assembly  to  submit  to  an 
odtragi&,  M.  Lain^  deeply  lamented  the  excesses  of  ^vdiich  he 

.  was  a  witness.  The  KLng^s  entreaty  retained  him  a  short  time 
longer  in  the  presidency.  Louis  XVIII.,  M.  d#  Biclielieu, 
and  M.  Decazes  felt  the  value  of  such  a  man  in  the  president's 
chair.  They  made  a  distant  proposition  to  him  to  remove  ffom 
the  Home  Department  into  the  CSooncil  of  Ministers,  M.  4« 
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Vanblanc,  whose  encouragement  of  the  Yioleiit  xoB^onij  pi^ 
saged  his  downfall 

During  this  long  fermentation  of  the  royalist  party  in  ths 
two  Chambers,  a  party  of  the  church,  at  first  mixed  up  irith 
the  government  party,  afterwards  sepamted  from  it,  made  i 
trial  of  its  strength  by  speeches  and  motions  for  a  tamponl 
establishment  for  the  dominant  religion  and  a  restontioncf 
the  church  property.  The  state  salaries  to  ministenof  irar- 
ship  appeared  an  outrage  to  the  partisans  of  an  eadoain 
church.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  government  proposed  to  in- 
crease this  salary,  and  to  appropriate  considerable  fands  ht 
the  payment  of  ecclesiastical  pensions.  The  GhamlraF  voted, 
in  its  munificence,  the  restitution  of  all  the  choroh  projpartj 
not  yet  alienated.  The  Constituent  Assembly,  when  it  ibfh 
lished  feudalism,  had  annihilated  the  nobility,  and  created  tbi 
nation ;  in  reforming  the  church  as  a  proprietary  body,  thi 
revolution  of  '89  had  suppressed  the  temporal  possessioiu  of 
an  established  religion,  and  founded  religious  liberty.  The 
tendency  of  the  new  and  the  religious  party  in  the  Chamben 
in  restoring  its  still  unsold  possessions  to  the  church  as  ai  dfil 
body,  was  an  evident  return  to  a  state  religion.  The  Eiiig 
proscribed  and  restored,  the  natural  ally  of  a  pzoaoribed  and 
plundered  church,  neither  dared  to  encourage  or  to  xeprese 
these  tendencies.  The  orators  of  the  court  and  those  of  the 
clergy,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Bonald,  and  M.  die  lfa^ 
cellus,  perpetually  associated  in  their  aspirations  the  tfanms 
and  the  altar.  Already,  on  the  motion  of  M.  de  Bonald,  an 
able  and  venerated  publicist,  they  had  voted  the  abrogation  of 
the  law  of  divorce.  The  government  had  consented  to  remore 
it  from  the  civil  code,  because  it  had  been  condemned  by  the 
church.  Public  education  which,  since  the  revolutiont  had 
been  principally  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  educationd  bo^J 
called  the  University,  was  reclaimed  exclusively  for  the  ohoieh. 
They  also  loudly  demanded  that  the  registry  of  births  and 
deaths  should  be  confided  to  them,  to  the  pr^udioe  of  the 
municipal  authority,  in  order  that  the  births  and  deaths,  being 
legally  made  over  to  them,  the  people  should  look  upon  the 
priesthood  as. civil  and  religious  magistrates,  a  double  tie  which 
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would  subject  them  to  its  power  both  in  soul  and  body.  They 
went  ao  far  as  to  demand  the  re-establishment  of  the  infamous 
punishment  of  the  gallows,  and  t^e  odious  judgment  of  here- 
ditary opprobrium  in  the  families  of  the  executed.  *•  Happy 
the  people/*  cried  a  deputy  from  Brittany,  **  in  whose  families 
the  stigma  of  crime  descends  from  fisLther  to  son ! "  Such  was 
the  delirium  of  a  return  to  old  times  amongst  men  whose 
fiftthers  had  caused  the  revolution,  or  had  perished  upon  its 
aea&lds.  They  were,  in  general,  neither  fanatical  nor  im- 
placable ;  but  counter-revolutions  have  their  deliriums  as  well 
AS  revolutions.  The  memory  of  the  excesses,  the  anarchy,  and 
the  immolations  of  the  reign  of  terror,  the  disgust  for  a  long 
despotism,  the  despair  of  the  nation  delivered  up,  ravaged,  and 
plundered  at  this  moment  by  foreigners,  threw  them  back  with 
fury  upon  old  times,  and  made  them  seek  in  the  demolition  of 
old  systems,  remedies  for,  and  guarantees  against  the  present 
evils.  The  counter-current,  which  weak  and  unreflecting 
minds  take  for  the  real  current  of  human  affidrs,  carried  every- 
thing before  it  in  public  opinion  and  in  the  Chambers,  and 
threatened  even  to  absorb  the  government. 

The  King  trembled  and  resplved  to  give  the  nation  time  to 
think.     He  closed  the  Chambers  and  modified  the  ministiy. 

VIII. 

M.  de  Vaublanc,  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  the  Count 
d'Artois,  was  replaced  by  M^.  Laine  in  the  home  department. 
M.  Lain^,  a  friend  and  councillor  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
came  to  strengthen  the  personal  policy  of  the  King.  His 
conviction,  heroically  demonstrated,  to  base  the  restoration  of  ^ 
the  monarchy,  on  public  liberty,  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  assembly,  and  his  impassioned  but  rational  eloquence, 
imparted  to  the  government  an  authority  soon  to  be  Tequired 
over  an  assembly  so  full  of  intrigues,  impatience,  and  political 
passion.  M.  Barbe  Marbois,  minister  of  justice,  whose  prin- 
cipal merit  was,  that  he  had  been  a  victim  to  the  Directory, 
tiud  transported  to  Cayenne,  was  sacrificed  to  the  Count 
d*Artois  and  the  court,  whidh  he  disturbed,  without,  howevMt 
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serving  efi&cientlj  the  moderate  policy :  of  the  'Bang.  Hw 
Chancellor  Dambray,  more  agreeable  to  the  court,  mifd  men 
docile  to  the  instructions  of  Louis  XVIIL»' rejplacedfbf  tto 
present  M.  Barb^  Marbois.  M.  .Gdzot,  Sedetaty-Geaenl  of 
Justice,  a  young  man  yrhom  the  friendship  of  the  Abl)6' de 
Montesquiou  and  his  presenoe  at  the  .court  of  Gheii^  had 
brought  into  credit  amongst  the  royalists,  feU,  bat  to  liseMBguA 
shortly,  with  his  minister.  He  began,  ataneaity  agSi  apaUM 
career — precocious,  long,  and  diversified-^wludi.  me  tdottiy 
him  from  reign  to  reign,  &om  parly  to  part^,  from  elenKlnrW 
downfiEdl,  to  a  celebrity  of  political  fortune  'and  tileiii ^^vllidl 
still  endures,  and  which  his  Ticissitades  foxbid  ui^t»fHtiBli 
Judgment  of  at  present.  ■ -•  " 

IX.     ■■ 

The  Chambers  were  scarcely  closed  when  the  oomter-aetwii 
of  their  proceedings  and  laws,  on  the  opinioni  of  the  libenli 
and  Bonapartists,  began  to  evince  itself  by  secret  agitativii  in 
the  departments.  They  felt  themseWes  menaeed,  md  tfa^gf 
wished  to  anticipate.  The  terror  inspired  by  the  aots  «f  the 
Chamber  was  serious  enough  to  ezdte,  bitt  not  snflHeiiiltli^ 
apprehensive  to  restrain.  The  presence  of  the  *  disbanded 
officers  and  soldiers  in  their  native  places — ^their  grievaneei 
against  the  government — their  complaints  of  the  ungntefid 
remunerations  for  their  blood  in  their  half-pay^^the  popsiiiiQr 
of  their  military  stories  in  the  public  places  of  the  towns,  and 
in  the  cabins  of  the  country-— the  contempt  and  hatred  nhiA 
they  excited  against  this  government  of  emigrants,  of  rofogees; 
^  of  old  men,  of  women,  and  of  priests' — the  rommurs  of  oonflB- 
cation  of  the  national  estates,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nobD^y 
which  they  spread  amongst  the  new  proprietors,  and  amengit 
the  peasants--rthe  journals  and  pamphlets  abusive  of- the 
Bourbons  hawked  about  the  villages — the  humiliation  of  deflsat, 
the  hatred  of  foreign  occupation,  the  bitter  ransoms,  the  heavy 
t>axes,  the  onerous  loans,  the  perspective  of  glory  doaed  with 
the  impossibility  of  war, — everywhere  clouded  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  and  predisposed  Uiem  to  plots  end  seditiami 
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There  was  not  a  hamlet  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  territoiy 
which  had  not  in  its  disbanded  ofi&cers,  8tth-<>fficer8,-  and 
soldiers,  a  permanent  cabal,  and  active  agents  of  opposition 
and  insurrection.  The  presence  of  the  foreign  armies  alone 
restrained  in  the  provinces  of  the  east,  the  north,  and  the 
centre,  the  spirit  of  disturbance  and  outbreak  which  was  fer- 
menting in  all  hearts.  The  King  was  Uked,  was  pitied,  or,  at 
leasts  was  pardoned ;  but  the  Chambers  were  detested^  as  were 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  who  were  accused  of  usurping  the 
power  of  the  throne  to  reconquer,  oppress,  and  humble  the 
nation. 

X. 

Such  wks  the  popular  disposition  during  the  summer  of 
1816.  Men  of  importance  at  Paris,  especially  amongst  those 
who  had  tampered  with,  or  failed  in  the  SOth  of  March,  ob- 
ierved  tiiese  symptoms  with  heart  and  eye,  fomented  them 
indirectly,  and  multiplied  alarms  in  order  to  multiply  discon- 
tent. A  strange  and  enigmatical  man  suddenly  caused  an 
explosion,  at  the  extremity  of  the  frontiers  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  of  this  concealed  fire,  which  was  smouldering  amidst  the 
■Heooe  of  the  people. 
nf.  .  ■    . 

■.'-■■■■      XI.  ■••; 

*  This  mail,  whom  we  knew  at  th«.t.period  of  his  life^  was  bor- 
decihg  on  old  age.  There  was  nothing  in  him  which  bedpoke 
either  great  virtues,  or  great  erimesv  He  was  of  lofty  but  slen- 
der stature,  and  walked  with  his  body  bent  by  the  weight  of  years  j 
and  by  the  sedentary  habits  of  a  legal  man  who  has  passed  his 
Mfe  in  poring  over  bundles  of  briefs.  His  countenance  was 
vulgar,  though  shrewd  and  impassioned ;  it  was  encireled  by 
liHig  locks  of  white  hair,  matted  and  flowing  upon  his  neck  and 
his  coat,  in  the  manner  of  barristers  whose  hair  unfolded  rolls 
down  upon  their  legal  gowns ;  his  grey  eyes,  animated  with  a 
dull  fire,  had  the  unsettled  and  penetrating  look  of  the  ferretear 
who  seeks  and  hides.  His  undecided  physiognomy  gave  an 
appropriate  expression  to  the  rapidity  of  his  mind.    E/wrj 
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thing  in  his  appearance  was  more  nimbie  tkan  profinmd,  &0 
was  in  perpetual-  motion  upon  his  seat,  xising,  and  sittiDg 
dotm  to  rise  again ;  mingling  with  all  the  groaps  in  a  salooii, 
and  passing  from  one  to  another  like  a  breath  of  air,  te  fiui  the 
embers  of  conyersation.  He  talked  a  great  deal,  witk  a  loud 
voice,  without  reserve  or  consideration ;  with  wwrmth,  tfaoo^ 
without  eloquence.  He  gesticulated  with  a  rapid  madaik  iof  Idi 
hands,  corresponding  with  the  volubility  of  his  tongue.  Paopla 
asked  each  other  who  this  stranger  was,  and  what  imSataatf, 
ancient  or  recent,  had  introduoed  him  thus  into  iiituiilttiBfl^ 
quaintance  with  grave  persons,  amongst  whom  he  ms.  Men 
mingling  all  at  once,  in  the  ranks  of  secret  maloontentB,  and 
especially  amongst  the  still  cautious  partisans  of  the  Oiiptni 
faction.  This  figure  altogether  might  equally  well  bava  pe^ 
sonified  indiscretion,  mystery,  or  intrigue,  in  a  tfaeatra  it 
Athens  or  Paris.  His  name  was  Didier;  and  when  tbu 
known,  nobody  was  a  bit  the  wiser  as  to  his  past  er 
life,  and  inquiry  still  went  on. 

XII 

The  different  parts  he  had  played  from  hie  yootlL  n| 
had  always  been  active,  but  subordinate.  Bom  amongrt  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenoble,  a  oonntry 'rf 
intelligence,  agitation,  and  flexible  genius,  brought  up  foot  the 
church,  called  to  the  bar,  pleading  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
provinces  until  the  revolution  broke  out,  he  had  aagnaliMd 
himself  like  his  countrymen,  in  the  enthusiasm  and  distOfliinM 
of  the  first  reforms.  Carried  away  by  turns,  afterwardav  ban 
one  side  to  the  other,  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  «[«»*»«■, 
he  had  joined  the  royalists  since  1793,  and  had  soUoited,  with 
many  others,  the  honour  of  defending  Louis  XVI.  befora  the 
Convention.  On  his  zetpm  to  Lyons,  where  he  had  luntwnmimA 
the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  republic^  a  price  had  been  tet 
upon  his  head  after  the  siege  of  that  city.  Xhe  Rhone  then 
bore  him  off  into  the  midst  of  the  royalist  cofispiratora  of  the 
south ;  his  correspondence  with  the  emigrants  had  from  thenoe 
tpfeii  credit  to  his  name  in  the  wandering  cabals  of  the 
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When  this  fire  was  extinguished  he  emigrated  himself.     He 
then  presented  himself  to  the  Count  de  Provence,  as  an  agent 
devoted  to  his  misfortunes  and  his  restoration,  and  he  had 
contracted  a  certain  familiarity  of  exile  with  the  court  of  this 
pretender.     Having  returned  to  France  after  the   reign  of 
terror,  he  had  acquired  there,  amongst  the  nohility  of  his  pro- 
vince, that  degree  of  credit  which  is  attached  to  misfortunes 
suffered  in  the  same  cause.    He  hecame  the  agent  and  solicitoF  * 
for  these  families,  to  ohtain  from  the  more  favourahle  govern-* 
ment  a  restitution  of  their  confiscated  estates.    These  lucrative 
services  had  enriched  him,  and  had  placed  him  in  communi- 
cation with  the  puhlic  authorities  at  the  period  of  the  Directory. 
Expert  in  following,  or  anticipating  the  symptoms  of  wavering 
opinion,  he  had  published,  in  favour  of  the  re-establishment  of 
legitimate  royalty,  one  of  those  fiery,  turbulent,  declamatory 
pamphlets,  more  calculated  to  mark  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  the 
writer  than  to  serve  the  caase  of  the  prince.     He  carried  roy- 
alism  in  it  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  but  the  sensation  it  caused 
was  forgotten  like  its  anonymous  author.     On  the  accession  of 
the  First  Consul,  Didier  attracted  attention  to  his  name  by  a 
panegyric  on  Bonaparte,  entitled  **  The  Return  of  Eeligion.*' 
It  was  an  invocation  to  force,  to  reconstitute  the  ten^nd 
power  of  the  church.     In  whatever  direction  blew  the  popular 
breeze  Didier  was  carried  by  ]^is  fickleness*  and  flew  to  court 
good  fortune.    The  empire  remunerated  his  adulation  of  Napo- 
leon by  the  situation  of  professor  of  legislation  at  the  law 
school  of  Grenoble.  He  only  distinguished  himself  in.  this  office 
by  the  servile  exaggeration  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Napoleon. 
More  attentive  to  his  fortune  than  to  the  study  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  conceived  chimerical  plans,  that  swallowed  up  con- 
siderable sums  which  he  had  gained  in  liquidating  the  estates 
of  the  emigrants.     The  first  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814, 
brought  Didier  to  Paris,  either  feeling,  or  feigning  a  revival  of 
enthusiasm  for  their  cause ;    rene^ving  with  their  court  the 
connection  which   had   been  interrupted  by  twelve   years  of 
forgetfulness,  and  hoping  to  find  in  the  heart  of  the  King  the 
recollection  and  recompense  of  a  zeal  formerly  displayed  in 
emigration.     At  the  moment  of  Napoleon'e  debaidiatioa  al» 
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Cannes,  no  one  declaimed  with  more  indignatibn 
against  the  European  crime  of  the  great  proscribed. 

XIII. 


■■  :  ■  i:!:.: 


Whether  Louis  XVIII.  had  not  thought  proper  to  rasonK 
pense  soon  enough  in  Didier  the  monarchiG&L' zeal  80 -Ung 
'  devoted  to  another  cause,  or  that  the  seoond  fidl  of  &iipiiiiH 
and  the  second  accession  of  Napoleon  had  converted^  Uil  leilo 
mind  to  another  fortune,  Didier,  after  the  ESngV  return  is 
I8I&J  showed  himself  as  much  exasperated  against  this  ptiniBli, 
and  as  ardent  in  his  enmity  to  him  as  he^  had  shown  hiUW 
enthusiastic  and  fanatic  for  the  restoration  sht'immths  bebtii 
Too  intelligent  not  to  know  that  Napoleon,  TBiiqoialied''1i^ 
Europe,  abandoned  by  France,  and  a  prisoner  on  tbe^-rbdl 
of  St.  Helena,  had  not  a  third  reign  in  his  destiiij,  DUlttK 
assiduously  paid  court  to  the  most  important  adherenCvdf  4s 
House  of  Orleans.     It  was  amongst  them  that  he  was  heirf; 
a  few  days  before  his  enterprise,  pouring  out  with  a  loud  Totos^ 
allusions  and  sarcasms  against  the  court,  the  princes^  and  As 
King  himself;  and  professing,  amidst  the  fiiendly  smflaK  nkd 
approbation  of  his  auditory,  hatred  and  contempt  tha'seAtet  di 
which  was  not  long  in  reyealing  itself.    Was  l^ero  an  \asB» 
standing  between  Didier  and  these  men  deroted  to  the  ifriMe 
intimacy  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans?    We  do  not  beliere  it 
Their  character  repels  the  suspicion ;  and  the  Dnke  of  Orleanl 
himself  would  not  have  incited,  or  listened  to  hoxn.  the  montlM 
of  his  servants,  plans  of  conspiracy  against  his  own  race. '  Btt 
there  was  in  these  conversations  an  understanding,  at  leiML 
of  opposition  and  bitterness  against  the  ^yal  house ; '  and 
Didier,  in  exciting  himself  to  rashness  beforo  these  -nien, 
evidently  thought  he  was  flattering,  if  not  aotdally  sedueing 
them.* 

XIV. 
However  this  may  be,  it  was  known  a  few  days  after  that 

^  Chance,  made  as  witnesses  at  the  time  of  these  ooavenMitioii%  th<i 
Httkm  of  which  we  borrow  solely  from  cor  own  recurileclioiu.  
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His  attempt  on  Grenoble. 

Slliar  had  quitted  Paris,  that  he  had  passed  through  the  de- 
ptftmientB  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Ljons,  under  pretence  of 
private  affairs,  that  at  Lyons  he  had  had  communications, 
known  to  the  police,  with  the  members  of  an  association  of 
national  independence,  who  were  arrested  soon  after  as  con- 
mpirators,  comprising  men  devoted  in  their  hearts  to  the 
Bimapartist  cause ;  that  he  iiad  returned  to  Paris  as  the  con- 
triver of  a  plot  who  comes  to  inspect,  or  complete  his  plans,  and 
that  he  had  again  departed  without  leaving  a  trace  of  hisroute^ 
.  He  was  already  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenoble.  There 
the  ffronnd  was  already  as  well  known  to  him  as  the  people. 
Tlie  peasants  of  these  mountains,  a  patriotic,  soldier-like,  and 
etdtable  race,  were  the  same  who  had  been  worked  t^n  by 
tbe  emissaries  of  Bonaparte  before  the  20th  March,  and  who 
had  escorted  his  army  after  his  junction  with  Labedoydre. 
^oe  Grenoble  by  its  defection  had  decided  the  &te  of  France, 
these  peasants  thought  they  would  re-conquer  the  country  in 
re-eonquering  the  ramparts  of  this  city.  Numerous  ofiObsers  and 
rab-offlcers,  thrown  back  into  these  villages  by  the  disbanding 
of  the  army,  kept  up  the  fanaticism  there  for  the  name  of  the 
Emperor.  DicUer  knew  that  this  name  alone  had  sujB&dent 
pesl^nioious  popularity  amongst  the  populace  to  excite  them  to 
revolt.  Once  roused  to  insurrection  by  such  a  talisman,  and 
the  Bourbons  expelled  from  the  tlirone,  political  men  would 
etosily  change  the  standard  upon  which  ignorance  and  prejudice 
might  have  inscribed  Napoleon  II.,  a  captive  at  Vienna,  and 
give  to  the  victorious  insurrection  the  only  dynastic  signiiication 
it  could  have — the  Duke  of  Orleans.  This  was  a  repetition  of 
&e  abortive  plot  of  the  generals  Lallemand  in  1815;  making 
their  soldiers  march  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  marching 
tiiemselves  with  a  different  object.  The  flag  was  of  vOTy  little 
consequence  to  Didier  provided  it  collected  together  the  soldiers 
and  the  people,  and  expelled  from  the  throne  the  Bourbons  who 
now  occupied  it. 

XV. 

Concealed  from  the  government  miperintendents  under  the 
name  of  Auguste,  Didier  had  been  hospitably  received  at  the 
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mountain  village  of  Quaix,  in  the  house  of  an  old  officer  of  te' 
Egyptian  army,  nicknamed  the  Dromedary,  in  allnsioii.  to  At 
rapidity  of  his  journeys  in  the  desert  when  he  commanded  the 
guides  of  Napoleon  there.  This  ofi&cer,  famous  for  his  attaflh- 
ment  to  his  old  chief,  and  rendered  popular  in  the  /inoontaiiii 
by  these  oriental  legends,  possessed  a  great  ascendancy  ovw 
his  military  companions  at  Grenoble,  and  in  the  neigfaboariiig 
Tillages.  He  assembled  in  his  house  the  officers,  sab-otteen^ 
and  peasants  most  to  be  depended  on,  and  presented  them  to 
liis  guest  Didier  as  thd  man  intrusted  with  the  secret  of  de8|iny» 
come  to  confer  upon  their  country  the  design,  the  first  aignil, 
and  the  honour  of  the  nation's  deliyeranoe.  Didier*  wham 
name  and  person  were  already  known  to  the  mijoritj  of  thaVf 
harangued  and  read  to  them  a  proclamation  artfdllf-dlimvn  vf 
in  the  name  alone  of  the  national  independence.  This  pfoda- 
mation  ascribed  to  the  English  all  ihe  calamities  and  Immilia- 
tions  of  France,  and  summoned  the  people  to  arms  «gMw«^  tlw 
foreigners,  without  explaining  the  nature  of  the  gOTsnuMOt 
which  was  to  represent  this  national  movement  The  poaosntt. 
who  only  know  popular  names,  were  mystified,  Didier's  host  «|- 
claimed  against  a  concealment  which  kept  back  the  niuooe  of  the 
Emperor  from  the  enthusiasm  of  his  old  soldiers.  Didiar  spoQ 
this  consented  to  give  satisfiEu^tion  to  all  minds  by  tumSi  aoma- 
times  speaking  of  Napoleon  II.  to  the  lowest  of  the  conspuaton. 
at  other  times  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  to  the  UiU,  and  of 
a  national  independence  movement  to  the  multitude.  Thus  he 
traversed  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Grenoble,  CbamMiJ, 
Eybens,  les  Adrets,  Pontcharra  and  Tencin,  everywhere  seoretfy 
enrolling  subaltern  agents  in  his  cause,  ^ni mating  the  hearts  of 
his  partisans  with  the  fire  of  his  hatred,  and  alternately  pottmg 
forth  in  his  proclamations  and  nocturnal  banquets,  either  the 
name  of  Napoleon  II.,  or  the  mysterious  name  of  anftthw 
prince.  Joly,  Briellet,  chef  de  hataiUon,  Captain  Ptiiasier. 
Cousseaux,  ex -forest  ranger,  and  Joannini,  a  Piedmontese 
officer,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  formed  part  of  the  second 
batallion  which  had  flocked  round  the  Emperor  at  GrenoUe, 
and  escortecThim  to  Paris,  became  the  active  movers  and  fotma 
diiefs  of  the  insurrection.     They  prepared  1^  hint^  of  n^sta- 
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rions  events  three  hundred  officers  or  sub-officers  of  the  city  and 
saborbs.  They  worked  upon  the  citizens,  the  people,  and  the 
schools,  but  with  less  success.  In  the  mean  time,  at  Yizille,  a 
hussar  named  Charlet,  Dussert,  formerly  mayor  and  a  guide  to  the 
army  from  the  Alps  to  AUemont,  Durif^  formerly  mayor  of  Vau 
jatiy,  Drevet  an  old  soldier  of  the  guard,  Buisson,  Genevois,  Du- 
fresne,  Guillot,  Dumoulin  of  La  Mure,  Bremet,  a  notary,  Milliet, 
a  landed  proprietor  at  Goncelin,  Santon,  post-master  at  Lumbin, 
Adine,  custom-house  inspector  at  Pontcharra,  Julien,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  customs,  Turbet,  a  captain  in  the  same  body,  Joly, 
a  disbanded  lieutenant  of  Pencin,  and  all  those  whom  hatred  of 
tihe  Bourbons,  antipathy  to  the  foreigners,  the  recoUectiona  of 
the  republic,  the  fanatacism  for  Napoleon,  disappointed  ftmbi- 
tion,~Tuined  fortunes,  suspended  promotion  and  irksome  idle- 
ness, could  induce  to  the  desperate  attempt  in  order  to  regain 
th^  former  position  in  society,  received  the  watch- word,  the 
hints,  private  insinuations,  deceitful  promises,  the  assurance  of 
the  concurrence  of  Paris  and  co-operation  of  Austria,  and  the 
sign  and  initiation  into  the  conspiracy.  The  republicans  of 
Grenoble,  members  of  other  secret  societies  equally  hostile  to 
the  Bourbons,  were  acquainted  with  the  plot,  but  distrusted  and 
refused  to  meddle  with  it.  This  party,  more  united  and  more 
c(Hisistent  at  that  time  in  its  proceedings,  did  not  wish  to  devote 
its  energies  to  the  exchanging  of  a  monarchy  which  oppressed 
it  for  a  tyranny  which  had  already,  under  the  name  of  Bona- 
parte, betrayed  its  cause  and  ruined  its  hopes.  >  The  brutal  and 
military  yoke  of  a  second  empire  humbled  it  beforehand  more 
than  the  light  and  easily  shaken  yoke  of  a  pacific  and  constitu- 
tional king.  They  allowed  Didier,  his  imperialist  soldiers,  and 
his  unreflecting  peasants,  to  plimge  into  sedition,  nun,  or  success, 
content  witJi  not  betraying  them,  and  aiding  them  only  by  their 
silence  and  inertness. 

XVI. 

The  winter  passed  in  these  preparations,  which  a  thousand- 
mysterious  rumours  might  have  discovered  to  a  vigilant  police. 
In  the  early  days  of  spring,  Didier  went  to  Savoy,  and  as  &r 

3  w 
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as  Turin,  to  connect  together,  at  the  foot  :ofaiid  b^jmlithe 
Alps,  the  ramifications  of  his  conspiisojf. .  Saving  tntimmi 
towards  the  end  of  April  to  the  centre  cf  hia  madblnfliJlMkft 
he  appointed  the  night,  of  the  4th^  of  :MajiaT,tilMX)ailtoMk 
On  receipt  of  this  order,  transmitted  from,  village  to  village  l(f 
the  officers  and  inhaMtants^  enrolled  inthe  0Qii^iraflj».tli8.m; 
spirators  armed  themselves,  rising:  at  the.  cacj.ct  ^Wam 
I'Empereur!"  formed  themseivei  into  small  cokaopk  vakt 
the  command  of  the  old  military  men  of  their  digtiicta,d|wiflrti 
their  march  upon  the  central  village  df  Eybena  where  Didior 
had  estahlished  his  head  quarters,  and  immediately  pcoeejde^ 
towards  the  city,  where  nothing  as  yet  had  led  to  a  wnvpiimk 
of  the  rising.  The  secret  had  heen  k^  as  if  hj.  ^  ain|^ 
mind.  Three  or  four  thousand  organised  and  armed  meabad 
arrived  within  a  few  paces  of  Gienohle,  while,  the  genend,  the 
prefect,  and  colonels  assemhled  at  a  convivial  meeting,  irara 
conversing  in  full  security.  It  is  the  clmracter  of  pc^iikv  oon- 
spiracies  to  break  out  unexpectedly.  When  the  same  ihoai^t 
is  in  the  minds  of  all,  there  is  no  occasion  to  talk  ahcmt^M* 
mystery  concerts  and  silence  speaks.  .    .       •.■! 

Didier  proceeded  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  Iheee  onittd 
columns,  viewing  from  the  summits  of  the  last  of  ih0  liilb» 
the  gates  and  disarmed  ramparts  of  the  dty,  oongralnlMPg 
himself  on  the  certain  triumph  of  his  cause,  |iieditatji|g.:a 
march  the  following  day  upon  Lyons  with  the  park  of  avtiUaiji 
followed  and  preceded  by  the  irresistible  insurrectjonof  tj^iw 
provinces,  and  raising  Paris  and  the  whole  of  France  wder 
the  very  feet  of  the  astonished  foreigners  and  tibe  cmmMiqg 
throne 

XVII.  i. 

M.  de  Montlivault,  prefect  of  Grenoble,  Geneliaip^HHUi^ 
dieu,  commanding  the  department.  Colonel  Vautre,  and  some 
other  superior  officers  of  the  garrison  were  conversing  together, 
when  a  man  in  breathless  haste,  his  clothes  in  disorder,  and 
his  feet  covered  with  dust  after  a  long  pm,  mahecl  into  the 
saloon  and  demanded  to  be  instantly  heard  by  the  general  and 
the  prefect.     It  was  the  deputy-mayor  of  La  Mor^  a  amall 
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town  the  most  important,  and  the  most  distaat  from-  the  opera- 
tions of  Didier,  celebrated  for  the  meeting  of  Napoleon  and 
Labedoy^re,  and  into  ^iiich  these  two  great  conspirators 
seemed  to  have  infused  their  spirit.  Being  infonned  of  the 
oonsfpiraojr  at  the  moment  that  the  conspirators  of  La  Mure 
flew  to  arms,  this  magistrate,  M.  Chuzin,  faithful  to  the  King, 
and  foreseeing  the  public  calamities,  had  saddled  his  horse, 
and,  escaping  from  La  Mure  through  bye-roads,  he  had  gal- 
loped towards  the  city  to  apprise  the  royal  authorities,  and  to 
prevent  a  mortal  conflict  l)eiween  the  two  parties.  Intercepted 
m  his  route  by  other  columns  descending  f]x>m  the  mountains 
across  the  cotmtr^  towards  Eybens,  he  had  quitted  his  horse 
for  fear  of  being  betrayed  by  the  noise  of  its  shoes  upon  the 
rocks,  and  continued  to  run  on  foot  to  give  the  signal  of  danger 
and  of  resistance.  "  The  whole  country  was,  marching  upon 
Grenoble :  their  signal  fires  already  blazed  upon  the  mountain 
peakd  which  over-looked  the  town,  and  they  could  hear  from 
the  top  of  the  ramparts  the  dull  sound  and  the  military  tread 
of  the  armed  midtitude  by  which  they  were  about  to  be  as- 
sailed!" 

On  these  words  some  doubted  and  some  smiled  at  the  ex- 
aggerations and  chimeras  of  the  imagination  inflamed  by  fear, 
'  while  others  became  alarmed  and  went  to  seek  for  cooler 
information.  Fresh  news  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Grenoble 
confirming,  from  time  to  time,  the  first  intelligence.  General 
Donnadieu,  a  man  of  prompt  courage  and  cool  resolution, 
quitted  the  prefecture  to  arm  himself,  and  call  out  the  troops. 
He  still  doubted,  however,  the  rea,lity  and  the  imminence  ol 
the  danger.  The  night  was  dark,  and  he  was  walking  silently 
through  the  streets,  when  he  suddenly  met  a  young  man,  who 
drew  back  on  recognising  the  general,  hesitated,  and  tried  to 
escape  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  Donnadieu  seized  the 
fugitive^  dragged  him  into  the  light  of  a  lamp,  identified  in 
him  a  half-pay  officer  of  the  city,  saw  the  hilt  of  a  sword  and 
the  barrels  of  a  pair  of  pistols  shining  under  his  cloak,  and, 
imagining  that  in  him  he  had  got  hold  of  an  armed  accomplice 
of  the  plot,  he  conducted  Mm  with  his  powerful  arm  to  the 
neighbouring  guard-house,  disarmed  and  gave  him  into  the 
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custody  of  the  gaaxd.  The  legion  of  the  Ja^xBt  the  legian  d 
the  Heraolt,  the  dragooDS  of  Paris,  and  the  natkiial  goaxd  flf 
Grenoble  flew  to  arms ;  a  detachment  marched  upon  ESjbeBi 
by  a  circuitous  route,  in  order  to  reconnoitre,  to  Btop^  or  to 
separate  the  column  of  Didier.  This  detachment,  eiihfle  too 
slow  or  too  weak,  came  in  contact  at  a  few  paces  imoi  tlia  eilj 
with  the  insurgents,  animated  by  the  nmnerooB  offieen  Iriio 
formed  their  advance-guard.  It  was  driven  back  and  diflpenad 
with  cries  of  '*  Vive  VEmpereur !  **  Scarcely  sixty  paoofl  Mpft^ 
rated  the  head  of  Didier's  column  from  the  open  gates  of  the 
city.  The  rout  of  the  detachment  and  the  shouts  aiising  fimm 
the  plain  apprised  Donnadieu  of  the  extremity  of  the  dangeir. 
He  pushed  forward  Colonel  Yautr^,  in  double^oick  tiioa,  it 
the  head  of  the  legion  of  the  Isere  to  rally  the  fugitiTes  and 
charge  the  enemy.  Yautre  charged  Didier*8  advanced  gosid 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  was  received  by  ja  volley  fiom 
the  enemy.  A  nocturnal  struggle,  desperate  and  sangiiiiiBiy, 
took  place  between  the  legionists  and  the  peasants.  Bemg 
old  soldiers  on  both  sides,  they  disputed  the  ground  with  eqnd 
intrepidity.  The  drawbridge  of  Grenoble  was  strewn  with  the 
dead  and  wounded.  But  Yautre,  supported  by  the  le-infbne- 
ments  which  arrived  from  the  barracks  near  the  gates,  inipised 
the  soldiers  with  his  own  courage,  and  breaking  at  liangtih  tlM . 
head  of  the  insurgents'  column,  he  rushed  forward  to  meet 
the  mass  of  the  peasants,  fired  upon,  and  drove  them  hade. 
Didier,  dismayed  at  this  first  check,  galloped  towards  Ejhene^ 
to  rally  his  peasants  there ;  he  harangued  and  enooan^ged 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  them  back  to  the  assralt  of 
the  gates.  But  there  is  no  rallying  for  a  defeated  insomction. 
Courage  flies  with  hope  ;  the  clattering  of  the  horses*  feet  of 
the  dragoons  of  the  Seine  made  these  broken  bands  fly  on  all 
sides.  Didier's  horse  was  killed  under  him  by  a  chance  shot, 
and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  rise  and  escape  across  the  woods 
which  overlook  Eybens.  At  the  break  of  day  YantrS,  after 
having  scoured  the  plain,  entered  this  deserted  village,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  insurgents.  He  found  upon  the  paUfe 
place  the  caioass  of  Didier's  horse,  and  the  body  of  Oi^tuB 
Joannini,  stretched  by  the  side  of  his  own  horse,  whidi 
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unelling  his  master.  Joannini  was  still  biting  a  half-torn 
piece  of  paper,  upon  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
insurgent  chiefs,  whom  he  wished,  even  though  dyings  to 
screen  from,  the  vengeance  of  the  conquerors.  Vautrd  followed 
up  his  victory  as  far  as  La  Mure,  disarmed  that  town  and  the 
suspected  villages,,  and  re  entered  Grenoble  with  the  spoils  of 
the  insurrection— waggons  loaded  with  arms  and  prisoners. 
On  arriving  near  the  gate  of  Grenoble,  one  of  the  prisoners, 
the  notary  Guillot,  passed  over  the  road  that  was  saturated 
with  the  blood  of  his  son,  who  was  killed  the  evening  before  at 
the  assault  of  that  gate.  Six  dead  bodies  and  numerous 
wounded,  scattered  about  the  avenues  of  Eybens,  and  at 
GrenoUe,  were  the  only  traces  left  of  the  insurrection. 


XVIII. 

Thus  ended  the  sanguinary,  but  trivial  and  inconsistent 
plot  of  Didier  s  conspiracy.  Had  it  been  successful  it  would 
have  produced  no  result,  being  unsuccessful  it  left  no  other 
vestiges  than  executions.  The  civil  and  military  authorities  of 
Grenoble  affected  to  exaggerate  its  importance,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  value  of  their  services.  These  men  did  not  in- 
stigate or  provoke  it,  as  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  recrimination 
amongst  the  conquerors  themselves  had  insinuated,  but  they 
allowed  it  to  make  noise  beyond  its  actual  importance,  and 
they  thus  involuntarily  authorised  government  to  conceive 
alarms  disproportionate  to  the  peril,  and  to  inflict  punishments 
beyond  the  crime. 

The  morning  after  this  disastrous  night.  General  Donnadieu, 
eager  to  prove  his  recent  devotion  to  the  Bourbons  by  the  eclat 
of  an  immense  service  rendered  to  their  cause,  wrote  to  the 
generals  of  the  neighbouring  departments  in  terms  which  had 
neither  discretion,  modesty,  nor  truth.  "  Vive  le  Roi  I "  said 
he  in  his  despatch  to  his  colleagues,  "  Vive  le  Roi !  for  three 
hours  blood  has  not  ceased  to  flow !  Vite  le  Roi  I  the  dead  bo- 
dies of  his  enemies  cover  all  the  roads  .which  lead  to  the  city.. 
From  midnight  till  five  o'clock  firing  did  not  cease  in.  the 
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space  of  a  league  all  Tound  the  city.  Even  at  tibis  mouMit  Ai 
legion  of  the  Isere,  ipt^hich  covered  itself  with  g^rf,  isil^  punil- 
of  them ;  prisoners  are  brought  in  bj  hmdreds.  The  pnofold 
court  will  exeoate  prompt  and  rigid  justice  upon  thenk* 

Such  were  the-  unbecoming  expressions  of  «  military  dusf' 
after  a  duty  easily  accomplished,  by  which  iht  nABtenam 
general  announced  to  France  and  to  ihe  gorefliment  IIm  ooIf 
break  and  suppression  of  this  conspinurf.  Tlieyespliitt-'thi' 
exaggerated  emotions  and  the  promptitude  of  nqipraMMi  ef 
the  government  itself.  A  victory  over  the  internal-  Jbatioai' 
was  for  it  a  striking  consolidation  in  the  ejes  of  Ffattpeaal' 
of  the  foreign  powers.  It  was  but  too  natulvl  thst  it'aiio«M^ 
like  its  general,  endeavour  to  exaggerate  the  danger  in  wdir' 
to  increase  the  triumph.  But  should  it  have  uselessly  eolcmrsd 
these  exaggerations  with  blood  hastily  shed 

The  prefect  of  Grenoble  published  a  proclamation  to  the 
city,  couched  in  more  mod  erate  terms,  but  declaring  that  tlM 
prevotal  court  was  about  to  call  for  capital'  puntthmeat  iD^pon 
the  guilty,  without  delay  as  without  indulgence.  Thiftiprisdlli 
were  encumbered  with  upwards  of  four  hnndrM'  'priaonAlii^' 
The  tribunal,  which  assembled  on  the  6th  of  Mi^,  oondadUMA' 
to  death  Drevet,  Buisson,  and  David,  who  had.  been^- laktti^ 
with  arms  in  the  nocturnal  action  two  days  before.  -  ^^ThoiMtf' 
day  they  were  taken  out  for  execution.  They  marched  'to  tU*^ 
place  singing  patriotic  songs,  and  their  last-  ^^  '*  Vivo  l!Bia^ 
pereur  !'*  was  thd  same  upon  the  scafifold  as  it  had-  boai  npcii 
the  field  of  battle.  '  .         ?    ;•-  f 

The  authorities  seemed  desirous  of  refusing  timoftf  10^ 
flection,  and  of  preventing,  by  the  promptitude  of  irremeiUihla- 
punishment  all  explanations,  repentance,  or  exGose,  uoi  the 
clemency  which  might  result  fh)m  cool  examination.  Th^ 
government,  rendered  giddy  itself  by  the  nature  of  •  tht 
Grenoble  despatches,  lent  itself  but  too  readily  to  this  pMoipi^. 
tancy.  By  the  rapidity  of  its  measures  and  the  niimb«^  of  its 
victims,  it  obtained  credit  for  its  danger'  and  its  stiongtL 
Harassed  in  Paris  by  the  reproaches  &[  weakness  ivfaidi  'be- 
sieged it  in  the  Chamber,  in  the  journals,  and  in  the  eonrtrf 
the  Count  d'Artois,  it  seized  upon  this  oeoaskm  fotr  belyii^ 
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these  suspicions  of  the  royalists,  by  showing  itself  as  angry 
and  as  implacable  as  tbemseWes. 

A  circular  of  the  minisler  of  police,  M.  Decazes**  placed 
fourteen  departments  under  martial  law,  recompensed  the 
informers,  provoked  further  arrests,  excited  zeal,  summoned  to. 
arms  the  military  powers,  and  placed  all  suspected  citizens  at 
the  discretion  of  the  civil  authorities.  ,      . 

**  Let  ail  bad  citizens  tremble !"  replied  the  prefect  and 
G^^neral  Donnadieu.  **  The  authorities  have  a  discretionary 
power;  as  to  the  rebels,  the  sword  of  the  law  is  about  to  strike 
tk^Dit.'*  An  order  of  the  day  by  the  same  general,  which  re^ 
sembled  tlie  Roman  proscriptions,  constituted  ev^i  involuntaiy 
hoiipltality  a  capital  crime.  This  order  of  the  day  i»tatied  that 
'*^the  inhabitants  of  the  house  in  which  Didier  should. be  found 
woold  be  brought  before  a  court-martial,  and  shot."  And  pushr 
ing  his  contempt  of  honour  to  the  extent  of  ofiEering  a  premium 
for  treachery  and  murder,  this  order  of  the  day  added:  **  It  i3 
deere^d  that  he  who  shall  deliver  up  Didier,  deiid  or  aUv$j, 
shall  receive  the  sum  of  3,000  francs."  Two  days  after,  the 
prdect  ratified  these  terrible  decrees,  by  extending  the  erime 
of  hospitality  and  pity  to  all  those  who  should  have  knowingly 
granted  an  asyluin  to  any  individuals  who  had  formed  part  of; 
the  seditious  bands,  '*  They  shall  be  arrested,"*  said  the 
prefeict,  **  and  their  houses  shall  be  razed  to  the  gcoaiid!" 

In  his  proconsulate  at  Lyons  in  1793,  Gouthon  held.^xaotly 
the  same  language.  All  parties  accuse  and  resemble  each: 
other,  when  they  do  not  place  above  their  anger,  conaeiencOi 
law,  «nd  humanity. 

The  prevotal  coiirt  being  too  slow iras  superseded; by  a 
court-martial,  an  armed  tribunal,  where  Colonel  Vautre,  aftor 
fighting  the  night  beforev  adjudged  the  prisoners  tbe  day 
following. 

■\  .     :    •     •  . 

•■  -•-  ■  .r  .••  '.  •'.: 

Twenty-one  men  condemned  to  death,  of  vliem  five  QvXf. 
were  recommended  to  the  clemency  of  the  King,  and  two  to 
be  reprieved,  delivered  on  the  10th  of  May  fourteen  fresh  in 
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surgents  to  the  fire  of  the  soldiers.  The  miyonty  of  tfaesd 
were  peasants  drawn  in  hy  the  torrent  of  sedition,  whose  use- 
less hlood  consolidated  no  cause.  They  fell  under  the  baDs  in 
a  mass,  leaving  nothing  hut  dead  hodies^  ahnoet  nnkooim  to 
this  butchery  of  justice. 

Meanwhile  the  prayers  for  pardon  and  respite,  .which  had 
emanated  from  the  court-martial  itself,  and  were  reoommeDded 
by  the  general  and  the  prefect,  had  arriredat  Paris  on  the  19th 
of  May.     No  one  doubted  at  Grenoble  but  that  the  gofem- 
ment,  satisfied  with  these  two  hecatombs,  would  xatify  the 
'  scruples  of  its  own  tribunal.     There  were  amongst  the  sevan 
convicts  whose  fate  had  been  adjourned,  men -worthy  of,  pilgr, 
and  even  children,  drawn  into  sedition  by  their  own  jEyhen. 
What  political  considerations  weighed  upon  the  Oounoil  of  the 
King,  and  on  the  hand  of  the  minister  of  police  ?  .  They 
may  be  partly  surmised,  but -we  have  no  right  to  state  theiB. 
The  pressure  of  the  royalists,  concession  of  blood  to  their 
terror,  zealous  emulation,  thirst  for  examples,  dread  of  bei^g 
accused   themselves  while  excusing  the  culprits.     Whatever 
may  have  been  the  motive,  the  interest,  or  the  difficdUy  whioh 
dictated  the  answer  of  the  minister,  it  went  forth  implaoaUe,  un- 
expected, and  inauspicious ;  it  was  despatched  by  the  tel^gnmli, 
an  serial  and  imperfect  instrument  of  communicationt  in  whidi^ 
a  syllable  omitted,  or  truncated,  might  bear  life  or  .death  tfi 
seven  men.     The  only  example  of  an  execution  ordered,  as  in 
the  east,  by  a  sign !     This  reply  dismayed  the  judges  and  Ae 
executioners  themselves : 

*'  I  annoimce  to  you  by  the  King's  order,*'  said  the  deepatohi 
*'  that  you  must  not  grant  pardon  to  any  but  those  who  have 
revealed  something  important. 

**  The  twenty-one  condemned  must  be  execated,  aa  weU  ai 
David. 

**  The  decree  of  the  ninth  relative  to  those  who  havs 
sheltered  malefeictors  cannot  be  executed  to  the  letter. 

"  Twenty  thousand  francs  shall  be  given  to  those  who  shall 
deliver  up  Didier." 
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The  sky  itself  seemed  willing,  by  veiling  its  brightness  in 
a  fog,  to  intercept,  or  suspend  this  despatch  of  dearth,  a^d  to 
giye  ministers  time  to  revoke  it:  but  no  counter-order  flew  to 
recall  it.  The  general  and  the  prefect  received  it  on  the  15  th. 
On  the  same  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternooo,  the  seven 
Tictimis,  whose  agony  the  scruples  of.  the  court-martial  had 
only  prolonged,  marched  to  the  place  of  immolation,  and  kneel- 
ing down  on  the  borders  of  the  ditch  of  the  esplanade,  stiU 
red  with  the  blood  of  their  brethren,  received  the  discharge  in 
their  breasts.  A  child  of  sixteen  years  old,  Maurice  Miard,  in 
whom  no  civilized  code  would  recognise  the  age  of  discern- 
ment and  of  crime,  had  marched  with  the  others  by  the  side 
of  an  old  man,  who  was  f ncouraging  him  to  die  boldly.  He 
was  only  slightly  wounded  by  the  balls,  whether  from  his 
boyish  size,  or  from  the  pity  of  the  firing  pajrty  whqse  muskets 
had  all  turned  aside  from  so  young,  a  victim ;  but  having  fallen 
with  the  rest  at  the  discharge,  and  struggling  under  the  heap 
of  dead,  he  raised  Ms  head,  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  implored 
his  murderers  either  to  save  his  life  or  to  kill  him  entirely.  A 
fresh  discharge  of  three  muskets  granted  one  part  of  hi»  re- 
quest, and  he  fell  motionless  upon  the  bodies  of  his  slaughtered 
companions. 

.  B^^norse  for  thi^  early  murder  followed  from  t^at  day  to 
t^cir  tpmb,  as  a  fatality  of  their  lives,  all  those  men  to  whom 
iseal,  emulation  of  service  to  their  cause,  or  unnatural  policy 
had  given  a  part  to  act  in  this  trage4y»  and  a,  participation  in 
this  blood  of  innocence. 

Donnadieu  himself,  in  reporting  the  execution  to  the 
ministers,  acquainted  them  also  with  the  excitement  it  had 
caused  in  the  public  mind. 

Thus  perished  the  instruments  of  the  sedition,  while  the 

chiefi»  either   escaped,  or  were  spared  the  penalty.    Didier 

III.  16  ^  ' 
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himself,  accompanied  bj  Dussert,  Darif,  a&d  Ooosseaax,  his 
principal  accomplices,  bad  succeeded  in  orossing  the  fixmtifln 
of  Savoy.  Oyerwbelmed  by  the  roin  of  bis  plans,  ^Foonded 
in  the  leg  by  the  falling  of  his  horse  upon  him  nt  Eybeni, 
reduced  by  walking,  hunger,  and  want  of  sleep,  he  had  in  addi 
tion  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  his  accomplices,  and  spee£]^, 
perhaps,  their  treachery.  "  You  have  deceived  tis,"  said  tite 
three  companions  of  his  flight,  in  the  iBolitary  VaUej  of  the 
Alps,  where  they  sat  down  for  the  first  time  by  the  fire-ode  of 
a  shepherd :  **  You  have  deceived  us ;  Marie  Louise  Was  not  tt 
Eybens,  and  not  a  soul  responded  to  the  ciy  of  *  Vive  rEmjpereurf 
within  the  walla  of  Grenoble  I"  "  Well  then,**  replied  tho 
chief,  *'  learn  at  length  that  ii  we  had  -succeeded  it  is  to  the 
Duke  d'Orleans  that  France  would  have  given  the  ocoim!'' 
"  The  Duke  d'Orleans !  "  exclaimed  *  Dussert,  "  Boorbon  fcr 
Bourbon,  1  like  Louis  XVIII,  quite  as  well."  "If  Franos 
had  rejected  him,"  said  Didier,  **all  wits  provided  for,  and  ve 
should  have  proclaimed  the  republic  V  Oousseaux  indignandf 
abandoned  him ;  but  Dussert  and  Du^  pursued  their  route 
with  him  across  the  mountains.  The  Piedtaontese  gendarmerie, 
wanied  by  the  French  government,  wete  ^already  npoii  Ul 
track.  He  proceeded  painfully  towards  St.  Jeaa-die-Msaiieniie, 
a  valley  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through^. to  roach  tfce 
asylum  which  he  had  doubtless  prepared  for  himsUf  in  Italy 
or  Switzerland,  during  his  excursions  the  preceding- String* 
On  arriving  at  Saint-Sorlin-d'Arve,  a  village  a  short  diitanee 
from  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne,  he  threw  himself,  overoome  ^y 
fatigue,  on  a  truckle  bed  in  the  tavern,  and  slept  souxidlj  wbik 
waiting  for  the  food  that  was  preparing  for  him.  His  oonir 
panions  Dussert  and  Durif  abandoned  him  while  he  slept 
His  host,  named  Balmain,  followed  them,  and  either  finom  the 
indiscretion  of  Durif  and  Dussert,  or  from  suspicion,  hb  lan 
to  inform  the  gendarmerie  of  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne,  and  te 
Eell  a  guest  on  whose  head  he  knew  that  a  price  was  fixed. 

Didier,  on  awaking,  was  astonished  to  see  neither  hie 
friends  nor  his  host  any  longer  sitting  by  the  fire.  His  mind 
became  uneasy ;  the  innkeeper's  wife,  blushing  at  the  p*- 
meditated  treachery  of  her  husband,  fell  at  the  old  man*s  feet, 
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acqtudnted  him  with  his  danger-,  gave  him'  som6  food,  dressed 
the  sores  of  his  feet,  which  were  bruisied  and  swollen  fh>m 
wmlkitig,  and  showed  him  a  wood  of  fir  tree^  where  he  might 
hide  himself  from  his  persecutors.  Didier  dragged  himself  up 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  through  the  fogs,  not  knowing 
whether  there  was  more  danger  for  him  in  Fxance  than  amidst 
the  Alps.  He  fell,  from  weakness  and  despfkir,  upon  the  cold 
eairth,  which  was  saturated  with  snow,  and  fainted.  On  reco- 
vering from  his  insensibility  he  descended  again,  entered  a 
cottage  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  where  he  was  assisted 
hj  a  woman,  but  repulsed,  though  not  betrajed,  by  lier  hud- 
band.  They  sent  a^  child  to  guide  him  into  a  deserted  and 
solitary  bam  in  the  openings  of  the  woods,  where  the  moun- 
taineers  kept  grass  for  their  cattle ;  there  he  dieltered  himself 
and  lay  down  upon  the  straw. 

Meanwhile  his  first  host,  the  traitor  Balmain,  had  returned, 
accompapied  by  the  gendarmes  of  Maurienne,  expecting  to  give 
them  up  his^  sleeping  guest  His  wife,  however,  confessed 
that  sh(B  wished  to  avoid  that  shame  to  his  feunily,  and  to  spare 
her  children  from  wealth  Ill-gotten  by  the  sale  <^  blood,  ^e 
avarieiouB  landlord  abused'  his  wifs  Mid  children,  guided  the 
gendarmes,  questioned  the  shepherds  of  the  mountain,  and 
learned  from  one  of  them  that  he  had  seen  a  weary  old  man 
dnagging  himself  through  th^  fir  trees  tb^rards  the  deserted 
bam.  Bahnain  hastened  thither  with  ihe  qarabineers,  bi»- 
rounded  the  building,  broke  in  the  door,,  discovered  Didier 
stretched  upon  the  straw,  gavd  him  up  to  the.  gendarmes,  and 
claimed  the  informer's  recompense.  Didier,  who  was-  at  first 
conducted  to  Turin,  was  delivered  to  France  and  conducted  to 
Grenoble,  the  theatre  of  his  crime.  General  Donnadieu  re^ 
ceived  him,  interrc^ted  him,  and  pretended  to  have  received 
confessions  from  him  which  would  give  importance  and  myste- 
rioos  ramifications  to  his  conspiracy.:  But  Donnadieu  was  too 
much  interested  to  give  an  impartial  interpretation  to  these 
pretended  disclosures.  Didier*s  vanity  was  itself  gratified  in 
magnifying  the  importance  of  the  plot,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  ringleader.  "  From  what  dlsmgers  have  we  escaped  1 "  mtr 
claimed  th^  genetal.*  addressing  Oolonel  Vautrf ,  after  his  frir 
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tate  cjonversation  with  Didier ;  "** even  if  ihe.Eiiig-iPon-ll 
make  me  marshal  of  France  and  you  lieatenanirfeiiend,  hs 
would  still  have  ill-requited  the  service  we  kayo  londnvd 
him ! "  Words  which  divulged  half  the  seeret.  of  Hie  plot 
Frivolity  on  one  side,  amhition  on  the  other,  atBiaHtf-hen, 
exaggeration  there,  mystery  everywherei 

".XXII.,.         •  ..-,    ■  .".. 

Didier  was  scarcely  deprived  of  lK>pe'when  he  bogSB  to 
evince  sincerity,  and  neither  endeavoured  any  longer  ttf  deeeim 
others  or  himself,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  act  whidiiia  lakna 
had  conceived,  perpetrated,  and  accompliididd.  B&iavfffholnBi 
and  excitable  mind  recovered  self-possessioa  ■and  oabmeBe  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  He  turned  towards  Iub.  Gk»d  and 
accepted,- in  expiation  of  his  madiiess,  that  detlli  .irhkli  he 
could  not  escape.  He  consoled  his  last.faoiitB  niib-nadiiig 
the  **  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  that  manual-  of  Ohastkn 
resignation  and  penitence.  A  faithful  and  atteobed  infe  and 
pious  children  gained  admission  to  his  doHgeon,  and  infceipoaed 
between  him  and  public  vengeance.  He  did  nofe- seek  to 
aggravate  or  to  palliate  his  crime.  He  aUovRod  it  to. be  .partly 
seen  that  the  glory  of  the  conspimter,  in  altering '%  heldlMM 
and  mystery  the  face  of  his  country,  was  the  piinoq^  molne 
of  his  conspiracy,  He  made  an  observation  of  Uie.  eontai' 
diction,  and  appeared  himself  to  deplore  it,  whieb  esiatod 
between  his  former  life,  consecrated  to  the  caufle,.tho.loiei  ai^ 
the  service  of  the  Bourbons,  and  his  death,  merited  Vj^ft'erioii' 
nal  attempt  against  their  family.  *' Alas  1 "  said  be,  ?' I  iiaTe 
been  walking  backwards  towards  the  sca^oldl**  He  theft 
became  absorbed  in  a  religious  resignation  to  hia  deetinjFW  The 
sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him  did  not  appear  aithar  to 
astonish  or  to  depress  him.  When  taken  baok  to  his  oelL  he 
there  passed  his  last  hours  consoled  by  the  hleainiigB  ixf  raligWB 
and  the  affection  of  his  wife,  who  buried  herself^  as  it  want 
beforehand  in  the  coffin  of  her  condemned  huahttid.  Never 
did  conjugal  love  partake  more  completely  of  the 
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M  order  to  withdraw  half  the  weight  Of  it  from  tiie  dying 
mem,  Gheneral  Donnadieu,  still  pursaiug^  that  political  secret, 
wMch  he  hoped  to  extort  from  Didier,  erenapon  the  brink 
of  the  scaffold,  entered  the  cell  of  the  conidct  a  few  moments 
before  the  hour  of  execution,  "What  can  I  confess  to  you  ?" 
demanded  Didier,  annoyed  with  the  perseverance  of  the 
general;  "an  hour  hence  I  shall  be  no  more."  And  as 
t>onhadieu  still  persisted,  he  added:  ^vWdl  then,  tell  the 
Sang  that  the  only  proof  I  can  give  him  of  my  gratitude  for 
tb«  benefits  I  have  received  from  Mm,  is. to  •advise  him  to 
remove  from  his  presence,  from  the  threne^  and  from  France, 
the  Dute  d'Orleans  and  M.  de  TaHeyrand,"  ."  These  were," 
Wrote  the  general,  ''  the  last  words  of  a  man  about  to  plunge 
into  eternity."  -:-  , 

XXIII; 

A  few  moments  after  he  was  delrrered  up  te  the  execu- 
tioners ;  they  tied  his  hands,  and  cut  off  his  wMte  hair,  which 
m6B  gathered  up  and  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  his  wife.  Ihia 
woman,  girovm  old  in  sorrow,  and  firm  in  the  presen^Qe  of  death, 
prepared  to  accompany  him  even  ^  ^.the?  aoaffbldr  l^t 
the  might  there  >  receive  both  his  blood  and :  his^ :  body.  They 
were  obliged  to  employ  a  friendly  Tiolence  to  tear  her  husbane 
from  her  arms.  Dicder  walked  to  the  soafibld  with.'  hia  head 
bare,  a  clOak  thrown  over  his  shoulders^  in  a,  oold  7ain,'th;rough 
the  deserted  streets,  in  the  midst  of  &  death-like  silence;.  His 
Btep  was  firm,  his  look  was  directed  towards  the^  houses — to 
the  windows,  and  to  the  fEioes  which  he  had  known  in  hia  native 
ei4y.  The  moment  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution^  a  win- 
dow opened  and  closed  suddenly,  and  a  cry  of  distaesa  rent  the 
air,  and  affected  all  hearts.  Einal  adieu  of  a  wife  or  daug^teor^ 
escaped  for  a  moment  from  the  vigilance  of  the  family,  to  ofier 
one  more  testimony  of  affection  to  liie  dying  man.^  .  . ...   ! 

Didier  turned  round  and  became:  pale  at  liiat  cr^,  to  whidi 
tlie  only  reply  he  could  make  would  be  the  silenee  of  death. 
Then  resuming  his  mentd  prayer,  hoaseendjed  with*  firmnasi 
the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  pushed  a^de  the  eziecutiober,  who 
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needlessly  going  to  adjust  his  head  under  the  knife,  plaood  ft 
there  himself,  and  received  like  a  martyr  th&  .blow  iviuflb 
he  had  dared  as  a  conspirator. 


XXIV 

With  Didier  died  a  conspiracy  which  he  had  entiraly  Oiunied 
in  his  own  head.  In  spite  of  the  efiforts  of  General  DomCifldiihi, 
and  of  the  men  who  had  inflated  the  conspiracy  of  Oxienoblii 
into  the  importance  of  a  revolution,  in  order  to  cast  the  oriiiM 
sometimes  upon  M.  Decazes,  sometimes  upon  M.  d^  TalleyiBiidk 
and  sometimes  upon  the  Duke  d'Orleans  himself;  iw>iiidiflatioii 
has  appeared  for  thirty  years  to  justify  these  suspicioiis.  f^ran 
the  words  of  the  dying  Didier,  vague,  extorted,  heard  by  a 
single  interested  witness,  and  interpreted  by  him  with  a  view- 
to  his  own  importance  and  his  private  hatred,  were  rather  a 
warning  than  an  accusation.  It  is  true  that  after  hia 
to  the  throne  the  Duke  d'Orleans  appeared  to  make  th0 
of  Didier  his  own,  by  raising  his  family  to  public. employmeDlik 
by  rewarding  his  accomplices,  and  indemnifjriqg  bis  ^y>fa^ 
But  it  is  well  known  that  revolutions  when  aocomplifiliedalwiqft 
bear  the  inheritance  of  unsuccessful  revolutions,  thjiMi(|ih  they 
may  have  b€|en  unconnected  with  those  abortive  attempte. 
The  successor  of  the  Bourbons  felt  compelled  to  accept,  as  findi 
for  himself,  every  drop  of  blood  which  was  spilt  against  them 
during  their  reign.  That  which  was^  shed  at  Grenoble  had 
produced  too  sinister  a  cry  to  admit  of  its  being  bniied  in 
oblivion.  It  is  certain  that  Didier,  had  he  succeeded,  would 
have  inevitably  brought  about  a  change  of  dynasty,"'not  in 
favour  of  an  infant  prisoner  at  Vienna,  but  of  a  prince  of 
mature  age,  able,  popular,  and  actually  present  in  Fiance. 
The  conspirator,  in  raising  the  standard  of  Grenoble  agakist 
the  King,  thought  he  should  flatter,  serve  unknown  to  them, 
and  draw  into  his  triumph,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  themselves,'  the 
overzealous  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  This  prinee 
did  not  conspire,  or  authorise  others  to  conspire  for.  him,  this 
we  know ;  but  the  court  murmurs,  the  bitter  iangoage,  the 
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party  accusations,  and  the  secret  family  enmity  broke  forth  loo 
near  him,  among  his  intimate  friends  and  adherents,  to  ex- 
onerate him  from  inferences  'which  an  officious  conspirator 
might  draw  fipm  these  appearances.  Th^  Duke  d'Prleans 
who  was  innocent  of  any  act  or  show  of  inclination  daring  the 
coarse  of  the  Bestoration,  was^still  open  to  suspicion  in  pon- 
se^u^nce  cf  his  situation,  his  attitude,  and  his  silence.  Didier 
was  guilty  of  vain  glory  Bought  for  in  blood;  Donnadieu  of 
boasting;  M.  Decsuses  of  promptitude  in  anticipating  the 
repFoaches  of  the  court  and  chamber,  by  telegraphing  the 
sentence  of  dea).h  to  the.  executioners  of  Gjenoble ;  the  King 
of  complaisance  4o  his  party  apd  hopeless  implacability  towards 
the.  vanquished.  This  tragic  intrigue,  terminated  by  the  deacl 
bodies  of  so  msmy  victims,  left  a  stain  upon  these  names  and 
upon  this,  reign,- which  posterity  will  not  ^fiSetce.  QJood  shed 
in^  vengeance,  like  that  of  Ney,  cries  to  heaven ;  but  blood  which 
is  8f»lt  for  ambition  cries  doubly ;  for  vengeance  is  a  delirium, 
ambition  a  calculation.  Calculation  is  less .  excusable  than 
passion.  -The  price  for  Didier 's  head,  paid  to  his  host  Balmaln, 
and  to  his  denouncer  Sert,-  did  not  reward  tlieir  treachery 
Sert,  after  having  received  the  promised  20,000  francs,  and 
an  employrdent  in  a  distant  department,  was  -pursued  there 
by  the  infamous  reputation  of  having  trafficked  in  bloodt  iso- 
lated in  the  multitude,'  insulted  through  his  children,  obliged 
to  sell  his  patrimony  at  a  wretched  price,  excluded  from. all 
commerce  with  men  and  even  with  Godi  whose,  templar  were 
closed  ag^nst  him. 

The  house  of  Balmain,  the  treacherous  and  venal  host, 
was  marked  with  a  sign  of  reprobatioii,  and  deserted. bj 
travellers.  His  wife  died  of  the  shame  of  bearing  his  name, 
his  children  abandoned  thB  village;  he  himself  after  having 
begged  at  Paris  the  price  of  Didier's  blood,  lost  his  reason  in 
returning  to  his  native  mountains,  but  without,  losing  the  re- 
collection of  his  treachery.  The  wages  of  the  informer  yield  no 
profit  to  those  who  receive  theni,  or  those  who  payUiem.  This 
is  a  law  of  God  which  men  take  upon  themselves  to  execute. 
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Th6  conspiracies  of  Grenoble  and  of  Ljbm  hid  'floamlf 
exploded,  when  secret  societies,  incited  to  moie  "bittiSr  rtBCrt" 
ment  by  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  royalists,  attemptW 
to  get  pp  insurrections  in  other  parts.  A  leather-oattor  ixiaftA' 
Plaignier,  a  public  writer  named  Carbonneaii,  and'  a  Ml^itor 
named  Tolleron,  formed  the  imaginary  nndeos  of  a  BbfliiMy  irf" 
conspirators  under  the  name  of  "  Patriot  of  1816.*^  Wartidkad- 
by  the  police,  which  had  introduced  one  of  its  spies  into  iMt 
assemblies,  this  agent  encouraged  them  to  attempt  tlie-  MMnlt 
of  the  Tuileries,  by  breaching  it  through  the  exploaon  of  a  tti^ 
introduced  through  a  drahi  which  runs  front  the  palace  into  iha 
river.  They  allowed  this  erection  of  poerilitiee,  of  peiti'sily, 
and  impossibilities,  to  be  raised  to  the  elevatba  of  a  *attte 
crime.  A  jury,  impassioned  and  implacable,  like^dl  tdbmiab 
of  opinion  in  times  of  party,  condemned  the  three  first  fim^dan 
of  the  society  to  the  penalty  of  parnoides,  and  sefQnteeii  in- 
ferior accomplices,  and  even  some  women,  to  other  ignomiiiialB 
punishments.  The  police  withdrew  its  agents  from  the  oaos^, 
and  left  nothing  to  it  but  the  di:^>es  recruited  hj  itael£ 
Plaignier,  Garbonneau,  and  Tolleron  walked  to  eieeatjop,  tbeir 
faces  covered  with  a  black  veil,  as  if  thisy  had  Atteniptad  tiie 
lives  of  their  fathers.  Their  hands  were  eat  off  before  tli^ 
were  beheaded.  The  horror  of  these  executicms  for  oiinus  so 
doubtful  or  so  undecided,  begot  hatred  in  the  pec^lst  and  in 
repressing  it,  made  it  more  perverse.  Secret  societies  eom- 
municated  with  each  other  by  signs  from  one  eztrenuly  ef  tile 
kingdom  to  the  other.  The  odium  of  the  cmdenniitioiBS 
against  the  generals  accused  of  complicity  with  BoiUqMU(te 
during  the  hundred  days,  accumulutated  tragedies  19011  to- 
gedies.  Admiral  Linois,  General  Debelle,  and  GeQenl.Xn.TOt 
were  condemned  to  death.  Drouot  and  Cambronne  onlj  esosped 
the  same  penalty  by  a  narrow  msgority.  General  OhaxlKOii 
was  shot  in  the  citadel  of  Lille ;  General  Bonnaixe  was  tnns- 
ported,  his  aide-de-camp  Mietton  executed ;  General  Mooton 
Duvemet  immolated  at  Lyons;  Generals  Lefebvre-DesDDaetteSi 
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H^tid»  €^117,  Grayer,  Radet,  Droue^d'Erlori,  the  two  lialle- 
mands,  ^llaase],  Biftyer,  and  Ameilb,  some  of  them  im-pri- 
soned,  and  others  fugitives,  expistted  in  person  or  in  effigy, 
the  putushment  almost  always  capital,  of  th^  defection. 
Trials;  of  the  press,  and  trials  for  seditions  language,  every^ere 
followed  these  military  eondemnatioba  or  executions.  The 
ogrrectioiial  tribunals  rivalled  in  rigour  the  erimmal  juried  and 
the  courts-martial.  The  partj^  of  the  Court  and  the  Chambers, 
insatiable  in  its  severities,  accused  through  the  pens  of  its 
writers,' the  slackness,  of  repression,  and  the  forbearance  of  the 
Ejng  and  his  ministers.  There  is  no  tyrant  more  implacable 
than  public  passion.  Louis  XYIII  groaned  under  without 
having  the  power  of  restraining,  it.  He  thought  he  should 
redeem,  by  these  sacrifices  to  vengeance  or  to  the  safety  of  his 
throne,  the  confidence' and  the  mildness  which  he'  had  pre- 
scribed to  \aa  family,  and  for  which  he  had  been  punished  by 
the  BonapartistS  in  his  first  reign.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
^dusively  attending  to  the  liberation  of  the  territory, -the 
|;reat  work  of  his  department,  thought  he  wds  hastening  the 
evacuation  of  the  soil  by  showing  to  the'foreign  powers  the 
actual  reign  everywhere  avenged,  dreaded,  or  obeyed 
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,  M.  Decazes,  in  spite  of  his  concessions  to  the  clamours  of 
the  court  of  the  Count  d'Artois  did  not  hide  from  himself  that 
the  ministry  was  diverging  from  its  proper  line,  and  was 
dijiving  amongst  the  rocks  of  party  governments.  The  first 
fhigment  which  was  to  be  carried  off  by  this 'reaction  was 
himself.  As  a  young  man  he  wa^  opposed  to  this  court  of  emi- 
gration, embittered  by  the  solitude,  of  a  long  exile,  and  out  «f 
Its  element  in  its  own  country ;  while  as  a  new  man  he  was 
displeasing  to  that  ancient  aristocracy,  by  Vhom  the  habit  of 
surrounding  the  monarch  pade  power  be  looked  upon  as  the 
property  of  its  rank ;  as  the  favourite  of  the  King  ne  disquieted 
the  royal  family  by  the  concessions  of  principles  and  authority 
with  which  he  inspired  that  prince,     M.  Decazes  waJs,  in  the 
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himself,  accompanied  by  Dussert,  Durif,  a&d  Oousseaox,  hii 
principal  accomplices,  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  fixmtien 
of  Savoy.  Overwhelmed  by  the  ruin  of  bis  plans,  woqnded 
in  the  leg  by  the  falling  of  his  horse  upon  him  nt  Eybem, 
reduced  by  walking,  hunger,  and  want  of  sleep,  he  had  in  «ddi 
tion  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  his  acoomplices,  and  speecBly, 
perhaps,  their  treachery.  "  You  have  deceived  iis,"  said  tfae 
three  companions  of  his  flight,  in  the  iBolitary  Valley  of  tlie 
Alps,  where  they  sat  down  for  the  first  time  by  the  fire«de  d 
a  shepherd :  "  You  have  deceived  us ;  Marie  Louiae  Was  not  at 
Eybens,  and  not  a  soul  responded  to  the  cry  of  *  Vire  rEmpeieiirl' 
within  the  walls  of  Grenoble!"  "Well  then,**  leplied  the 
chief,  *'  learn  at  length  that  ii  we  had  -succeeded  it  is  to  the 
Duke  d'Orleans  that  France  would  have  giyeft  the  doim'!'' 
"  The  Duke  d'Orleans !  "  exclaimed  *  Dussert,  "  Boturbon  fcr 
Bourbon,  1  like  Louis  XVIII,  quite  as  well."  *'If  f^anoe 
had  rejected  him,"  said  Didier,  "all  wits  provided  for,  and  ve 
should  have  proclaimed  the  republic^'*  Oousseaux  indignaadf 
abandoned  him ;  but  Dussert  and  Du^  pursued  their  rooto 
with  him  across  the  mountains.  The  Piedtnontese  gendannerie, 
warned  by  the  French  government,  wete  ^already  npoH  Ml 
track.  He  proceeded  painfully  towards  St.  JeaQ-de-MannemMi 
a  valley  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through^  to  nach  Ae 
asylum  which  he  had  doubtless  prepared  for  himself  in  Italy 
or  Switzerland,  during  his  excursions  the  precediB|^^niigi 
On  arriving  at  Saint-Sorlin-d'Arve,  a  village  a  short  dbtanee 
from  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne,  he  threw  himself,  overcome  \f 
fatigue,  on  a  truckle  bed  in  the  tavern,  and  slept  souxidlj  wMk 
waiting  for  the  food  that  was  preparing  for  him.  His  com- 
panions Dussert  and  Durif  abandoned  him  while  he  slept 
His  host,  named  Balmain,  followed  them,  and  either  tntm  tiie 
indiscretion  of  Durif  and  Dussert,  or  from  suspicion*  he  on 
to  inform  the  gendarmerie  of  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne,  and  li 
cell  a  guest  on  whose  head  he  knew  that  a  price  was  fixed. 

Didier,  on  awaking,  was  astonished  to  see  neither  Yds 
friends  nor  his  host  any  longer  sitting  by  the  fire.  His  miiui 
became  uneasy ;  the  innkeeper's  wife,  blushing  at  the  [«•■ 
meditated  treachery  of  her  husband,  fell  at  the  old  man's  feet, 
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acqjoaiDted  him  with  his  danger;  gave  him*  som6  food,  dressed 
the  sores  of  his  feet,  ^ich  were  bruisi3d  and  swollen  fh>m 
walkifi^,  and  showed  him  a  wolod  of  fir  tree^  where  he  might 
hide  himself  from  his  persecutors.  Didier  dragged  himself  up 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  through  the  fogs,  not  knowing 
whether  there  was  more  danger  for  him  in  Fxance  than  amidst 
the  Alps.  He  fell,  from  weakness  and  despflir,  upon  the  coM 
earth,  which  was  saturated  with  snow,  and  fainted.  On  reco- 
▼ering  from  his  insensibility  he  descended  again,  entered  a 
cottage  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  where  he  was  assisted 
by  a  woman,  but  repulsed,  though  not  betrayed,  by  her  hud- 
band.  They  sent  a^  child  to  guide  him  into  a  deserted  and 
solitary  bam  in  the  openings  of  the  woods,  where  the  moun- 
taiiieers  kept  grass  for  their  cattle ;  there  he  sheltered  himself 
and  lay  down  upon  the  straw.  ' 

Meanwhile  his£rst  host,  the  traitor  Balmain,  had  returned, 
aocomponied  by  the  gendarmes  of  Maurienne,  expecting  to  give 
them  up  his^  sleeping  guest.  His  wife,  however,  c<mfessed 
that  she  wished  to  avoid  that  shame  to  his  family,  and  to  spare 
her  children  from  wealth  Ill-gotten  by  the  sale  <^  bloocL.  ^e 
avaricious  landlord  abused  bis  wile  and  children,  guided  the 
gendarmes,  questioned  the  shepherds  of  the  mountain,  qnd 
learned  from  one  of  them  that  he  had.  seen  a  weary  old  man 
dragging  himself  throug^h  th^  fir  trees '  tbyrards  the  deserted 
banl.  Balmain  hastened  thither  with  the  carabineers,  bi»- 
rounded  the  building,  broke  in  the  door,^  discovered  Didier 
stretched  upon  the  straw,  gavdr  him  up  to  the  gendarmes,  and, 
claimed  the  informer's  recompense.  Bidier,  who  was*  at  first 
conducted  to  Turin,  was  delivered  to  France  and  conducted  to 
Grenoble,  the  theatre  of  his  crime.  General  Donnadieu  re^ 
ceived  him,  interrc^ted  him,  and  pretended  to  have  received 
confessions  from  him  which  would  give  imporiance  and  myste- 
rious ramifications  to  his  conspiracy..  3at  Donnadieu  was  too 
much  interested  to  give  an  impartial  interpiietation  to  these 
pretended  disclosures.  Didier's  vanity  Was  itself  gratified  in 
magnifying  the  importance  of  the  plot,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  ringl^er.  **  From  what  diuigers  have  we  escaped!'*  mt- 
claimed  th^  genetal.  >  addressing  Oolondl.  Yautzf ,*  after .  his  prl- 
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tate  conversation  with  Didier ;  ^'  even  if  the  King  nen  to 
make  me  marshal  of  France  and  jou  lieuteoant-geiienl*  h0 
would  still  have  ill-requited  the  service  we  have  zeotidwri 
him!"  Words  which  divulged  half  the  secret,  of  the  plot 
FrivoHty  on  one  side,  amhidon  on  the  other,  crednlilgr  hen, 
exaggeration  there,  mystery  everywhere^ 


XXIL . 

Didier  was  scarcely  deprived  of  hope-  when  he  bogOB  t0 
evince  sincerity,  and  neither  endeavoured  any  longer  to  decoifO 
others  or  himself,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  act  whidi  lie  .akne 
had  conceived,  perpetrated,  and  accomptidied.  His  frbokoi 
and  excitable  mind  recovered  self-possession  -and  eslnmess  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  He  turned  towards  laaa.  God  and 
accepted,  in  expiation  of  his  madsiess,  that  death  .irfakh  ho 
could  not  escape.  He  consoled  his  last .  faaats  witb  leading 
the  ''Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  that  manual  of  Ohiistion 
resignation  and  penitence.  A  faithful  and  attached  ^mfe  md 
pious  children  gained  admission  to  his  dungeon,  and  mfcarpoood 
between  him  and  public  vengeance.  He  did  nofe-aadk  to 
aggravate  or  to  palliate  his  crime.  He  alk)^ii»Bd  it  to  be  partly 
seen  that  the  glory  of  the  conspimtor,  in  altering  ;bly  boldpooi 
and  mystery  the  face  of  his  country,  was  the  principal  motivo 
of  bis  conspiracy.  He  made  an  observatioh  of  the  contar 
diction,  and  appeared  himself  to  deplore  it,  which  enaled 
between  his  former  life,  consecrated  to  the  cause,,  the. lois,  and 
the  service  of  the  Bourbons,  and  his  death,  merited  bf-a^crimi- 
nal  attempt  against  their  family.  "Alasl"  said  he,f' I  hafO 
been  walking  backwards  towards  the  8ca%ld!**  He  then 
became  absorbed  in  a  religious  resignation  to  Mi  destinfw  Tho 
sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him  did  not  appear  either  to 
astonish  or  to  depress  him.  When  taken  back  to  hia  cdL  he 
there  passed  his  last  hours  consoled  by  the  blessings  of  nligioB 
and  the  affection  of  his  wife,  who  buried  herself,  as  it  iverOi 
beforehand  in  the  coffin  of  her  condemned  husband.  Kevor 
did  conjugal  love  partake  more  completely  of  the  pnniahneati 
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iii  order  to  withdraw  half  the  weight  of  it  from  the  dying 
nan.  General  Donnadieu,  still  pursuing  that  political  secret, 
which  he  hoped  to  extort  from  Didier,  eren  upon  the  brink 
of  the  scaffold,  entered  the  cell  of  the  convict  a  few  moments 
before  the  hour  of  execution.  "What  can  I  confess  to  you  ?" 
demanded  Didier,  annoyed  with  the  perseverance  of  the 
general;  "an  hour  hence  I  shall  be  no  more.'*  And  as 
Donhadieu  still  persisted,  he  added :  "  Well  then,  tell  the 
King  that  the  only  proof  I  can  give  him  of  my  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  I  have  received  from  him,  is  to  advise  him  to 
remove  from  his  presence,  from  the  throne,  and  from  France, 
the  Duke  d'Orleans  and  M.  de  Talleyrand."  "  These  were," 
iriote  the  general,  "  the  last  words  of  a  man  about  to  plunge 
into  eternity." 

XXIII. 

A  few  moments  after  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  execu« 
tioners ;  they  tied  his  hands,  and  cut  off  his  white  hair,  which 
was  gathered  up  and  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  his  wife.  This 
woman,  grown  old  in  sorrow,  and  firm  in  the  presence  of  death, 
prepariBd  to  accompany  him  even  to  the  scaflfold,  that 
she  might  there  receive  both  his  blood  and  his  body.  They 
were  obliged  to  employ  a  friendly  violence  to  tear  her  husbane 
from  her  arms.  Didier  walked  to  the  scaffold  with  his  head 
bare,  a  cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  in  a  cold  rain,  through 
the  deserted  streets,  in  the  midst  of  a  death-like  silence.  His 
step  was  firm,  his  look  was  directed  towards  the  houses — to 
the  windows,  and  to  the  faces  which  he  had  known  in  his  native 
ieity.  The  moment  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  a  win^ 
dow  opened  and  closed  suddenly,  and  a  cry  of  distress  rent  the 
air,  and  affected  all  hearts.  Final  adieu  of  a  wife  or  daughter, 
escaped  for  a  moment  from  the  vigilance  of  the  family,  to  offer 
one  more  testimony  of  affection  to  the  dying  man. 

Didier  turned  round  and  became  pale  at  tiiat  cry,  to  which 
the  only  reply  he  could  make  would  be  the  silence  of  death. 
Then  resuming  his  mental  prayer,  he  ascended  with  firmness 
the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  pushed  a^ide  the  executioner,  who  was 
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needlessly  going  to  adjust  his  head  under  the  knife,  plaoed  ft 
there  himself,  and  received  like  a  martyr  the  .blew  ^t^utk 
he  had  dared  as  a  conspirator. 


XXIV 

r 

With  Bidier  died  a  conspiracy  which  he  had  entirely  etnitl 
in  liis  o\m  head.  In  spite  of  the  efiforts  of  G^QegaLUoinfiediWi 
and  of  the  men  who  had  inflated  the  conspiracy  ef  Gienoiitb 
into  the  importance  of  a  revolution,  in  order  to  cast  the  crint- 
sometimes  upon  M.  Decazes,  sometimes  uponM.  de  Talleynm4 
and  sometimes  upon  the  Duke  d  Orleans  himself;  no  indiottkji 
has  appeared  for  thirty  years  to  justify  these  suspieioiis.  &m 
the  words  of  the  dying  Didier,  vague,  extorted,  heard  by  a 
single  interested  witness,  and  interpreted  by  iiim  ivith  a  view' 
to  his  own  importance  and  his  private  hatred,  were  rather  a 
warning  than  an  accusation.  It  is  true  that  after  his 
to  the  throne  the  Duke  d'Orleans  appeared  to  make  the 
of  Didier  his  own,  by  raising  his  family  to  publio.empleymentii 
by  rewarding  his  accomplices,  and  indemnifjiDig  bia^?ietiiniL 
But  it  is  well  known  that  revolutions  when  aocompliahedalwiji 
bear  the  inheritance  of  unsuccessful  revolations,  tbini^  thef 
may  have  b^en  unconnected  with  those  abortive  aUemptii 
The  successor  of  the  Bourbons  felt  compelled  to  accept,  as  ahel 
for  himself,  every  drop  of  blood  which  was  spilt  against  them 
during  tbeir  reign.  That  which  was:  shed  at  GrenoUe  had 
produced  too  sinister  a  cry  to  admit  of  its  being  hmjed  in 
oblivion.  It  is  certain  that  Didier,  had  he  succeeded,  would 
have  inevitably  brought  about  a  change  of  dyna8ty,"not  in 
favour  of  an  infant  prisoner  at  Vienna,  but  of  a  piince  of 
mature  age,  able,  popular,  and  actually  present  in  France. 
The  conspirator,  in  raising  the  standard  of  Grenoble  aguoat' 
the  King,  thought  he  should  flatter,  serve  unknown  to  them, 
and  draw  into  his  triumph,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  themselYeB,^  the 
overzealous  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  This  prinee 
did  not  conspire,  or  authorise  others  to  conspire  £)r  him,  this 
we  know ;  but  the  court  murmurs,  the  bitter  language,  the 
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party  ax^usations,  and  the  secret  family  enmity  broke  forth  loo 
near  him,  among  his  intimate  friends  and  adherents,  to  ex- 
onerate him  from  inferences  which  an  officious  conspirator 
might  draw  from  these  appearances.  The  Di^ke  d'Orleans 
who  was  innocent  of  any  act  or  show  of  inclination  during  the 
course  of  the  Restoration,  was. still  open  to  suspicion  in  pon- 
sequence  of  his  situation,  his  attitude,  and  his  silence.  Didier 
was  guilty  of  vain  glory  nought  for  in  blood;  Donnadieu  of 
boastipg;  M.  Decazes  of  promptitude  in  anticipating  the 
reproaches  of  the  court  and  chamber,  by  telegraphing  the 
sentence  oi  dea|.h  to  the.  executioners  of  Grenoble ;  the  King 
of  complaisance  to  his  party  and  hopeless  implacability  towards 
the  vanquished.  This  tragic  intrigue,  terminated  by  the  dead 
bodies  of  so  many  victims,  left  a  stain  upon  these  names  and 
upon  this  reign,  which  posterity  will  not  efface.  BJood  shed 
iiV  vengeance,  like  that  of  Ney,  cries  to  heaven ;  but  blood  which 
is  spilt  for  ambition  cries  doubly  ;  for  vengeance  is  a  delirium, 
ambition  a  calculation.  Calculation  is  less  excusable  than 
passion.  The  price  for  Didier 's  head,  paid  to  his  hostBalmain, 
and  to  his  denouncer  Sert,  did  not  reward  their  treachery 
Sert,  after  having  received  the  promised  20,000  francs,  and 
an  employment  in  a  distant  department,  was  pursued  there 
by  the  infamous  reputation  of  having  trafficked  in  blood,  iso- 
lated in  the  multitude^  insulted  through  his  children,  obliged 
to  sell  his  patrimony  at  a  wretched  price,  excluded  from .  all 
commerce  with  men  and  even  with  God,  vi^hose  temples  were 
closed  agdnst  him. 

The  house  of  Balmain,  the  treacherous  and  venal  host, 
was  marked  with  a  sign  of  reprobation,  and  deserted  by 
travellers.  His  wife  died  of  the  shame  of  bearing  his  name, 
his  children  abandoned  the  village ;  he  himself  after  having 
begged  at  Paris  the  price  of  Didier's  blood,  lost  his  reason  in 
returning  to  his  native  mountains,  but  without,  losing  the  re- 
collection of  his  treachery.  The  wages  of  the  informer  yield  no 
profit  to  those  who  receive  them,  or  those  who  pay  them.  This 
is  a  law  of  God  which  men  take  upon  themselves  to.  execute. 
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Thd  conspiracies  of  Grenoble  and  of  Lyoins  had  'soasodf 
exploded,  when  secret  societies,  incited  to  more  inltiir  rMcnt* 
ment  by  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  royalists,  attempted 
to  get  up  insurrections  in  other  parts.  A  leathep-eaftter  iuantA' 
\  Plaignier,  a  public  writer  named  Carbomieaii^  mSt  a  liawlptnr 
named  Tolleron,  formed  the  imaginary  nndetis  of  a  ebfliiBty  ef ' 
conspirators  under  the  name  of  "  Patriots  of  ISIG."  Woldied- 
by  the  police,  which  had  introduced  one  of  its  spies  into  tMlr 
assemblies,  this  agent  encouraged  them  to  attempt  Ijie-  MMdt 
of  the  Tuileries,  by  breaching  it  through  the  ezplosiQii  tf  a  iini|B 
introduced  through  a  drain  which  runs  from  the  palaoe  izito  die 
river.  They  allowed  this  erection  of  puerilities,  of  ger^triily, 
and  impossibilities,  to  be  raised  to  the  elevatkm  of  a  ^iKlatB 
crime.  A  juiy,  impassioned  and  implacable,  like  all  ladlmiials 
of  opinion  in  times  of  party,  condemned  the  -three  first  fim^dm 
of  the  society  to  the  penalty  of  parricides,  and  weteiatom  in- 
ferior accomplices,  and  even  some  women,  to  other  ignomiiiiollB 
punishments.  The  police  withdrew  its  agents  fitom  the  oaase^ 
and  left  nothing  to  it  but  the  dupes  recruited  bj  itseH 
Plaignier,  Garbonneau,  and  Tolleron  walked  to  execntiop,  their 
faces  covered  with  a  black  veil,  as  if  they  had  atteiopted  the 
lives  of  their  fathers.  Their  hands  were  eut  off  before  th^ 
were  beheaded.  The  horror  of  these  execataons  for  cadmes  so 
doubtful  or  so  undecided,  begot  hatred  in  the  peoplo,  and  in 
repressing  it,  made  it  more  perverse.  Secret  sooietifis  Qom- 
municated  with  each  other  by  signs  from  one  eKtiemily  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.  The  odium  of  the  cendexanstioiis 
against  the  generals  accused  of  complicity  with  'Bomifax^ 
during  the  hundred  days,  accumulutated  tragedies  nxjgoa  U^ 
gedies.  Admiral  Linois,  General  Debelle,  and  GeQeral«Trafot» 
were  condemned  to  death.  Drouot  and  Cambronna  onlj  escaped 
the  same  penalty  by  a  narrow  majority.  General  ChaMoa 
was  shot  in  the  citadel  of  Lille ;  General  Bpnnaire  was  tnam" 
ported,  his  aide-de-camp  Mietton  executed ;  General  MoatOQ 
Duvemet  immolated  at  Lyons;  Generals  Lefebvre-DesDoaetteSi 
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Higaud,  Gilly,  Grayer,  Eadet,  Drouet-d'Erlori,  the  two  Lalle- 
monds,  €lausel,  Brayer,  and  Ameilh,  some  of  them  impri- 
soned, and  others  fugitives,  expiated  in  person  or  in  effigy, 
the  punishment  almost  always  capital,  of  their  defection. 
Trials  of  the  press,  and  trials  for  seditious  language,  everywhere 
followed  these  military  condemnatiotis  or  executions.  The 
correctional  tribunals  rivalled  in  rigour  the  crimmal  juries  and 
the  courts-martial.  The  party  of  the  Court  and  the  Chambers, 
insatiable  in  its  severities,  accused  through  the  pens  of  its 
writers,' the  slackness  of  repression,  and  the  forbearance  of  the 
*  King  and  his  ministers.  There  is  no  tyrant  more  implacable 
than  public  passion.  Louis  XVIII  groaned  under  without 
having  the  power  of  restraining  it.  He  thought  he  should 
redeem,  by  these  sacrifices  to  vengeance  or  to  the  safety  of  his 
throne,  the  confidence  and  the  mildness  which  he'  had  pre- 
fiksribed  to  his  family,  and  for  which  he  had  been  punished  by 
the  Bonapartists  in  his  first  reign.  The  Duke  de  Kicbelieu, 
exclusively  attending  to  the  liberation  of  the  territory,  the 
(great  work  of  his  department,  thought  he  was  hastening  the 
evacuation  of  the  soil  by  showing  to  the  foreign  pbwers  the 
actual  reign  everywhere  avenged,  dreaded,  or  obeyed 


XXVI. 

M.  Decazes,  in  spite  of  his  concessions  to  the  clamours  of 
the  court  of  the  Count  d'Artois  did  not  hide  from  himself  that 
the  ministry  was  diverging  from  its  proper  line,  and  was 
dijiving  amongst  the  rocks  of  party  governments.  The  first 
fragment  which  was  to  be  carried  off  by  this  reaction  was 
himself.  As  a  young  man  he  was  opposed  to  this  court  of  emi- 
gration, embittered  by  the  solitude  of  a  long  exile,  and  out  of 
Its  element  in  its  own  country;  while  as  a  new  man  he  was 
displeasing  to  that  ancient  aristocracy,  by  "whom  the  habit  of 
surrounding  the  monarch  made  power  be  looked  upon  as  the 
property  of  its  rank ;  as  the  favourite  of  the  King  he  disquieted 
the  royal  family  by  the  concessions  of  principles  and  authority 
with  which  he  inspired  that  prince.     M.   Decazes  was,  in  the 
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ejes  of  the  court  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  a  new-bom  Necfcur^  Te* 
commencing  after  the  revolutionaiy  catastrophes  tbo^e  ooiiiiivm» 
ces  with  public  opinion  which  had  cast  them  down.  ThedlsmiflMil 
of  JM.  de  Vaublanc,  the  avowed  minister  of  the  factum  of  theOooBt 
d*Artois,  and  his  second  in.  the  council^  had  ahmifilfgidiend 
these  antipathies  against  M.  Decazes  almost  jneaeoacjUilflL 
This  underhand  but  turbulent  faction  affected,  fkom  tegui 
for  its  position,  the  most  excessive  devotion  to  Louis  XYJ^II. ; 
but  it  carried  on  its  secret  manoeuvres  in  the  palace,  it  liad  its 
party,  in  the  Chamber,  its  committees  in  the  proiipcee^  its  ooo- 
gregalions  under  the  cloak  of  religion  in  the  chovch,  its  imoii- 
fications  in  the  councils  of  foreign  sovereigns,  its  oj!giii8, 
avowed  or  disavowed,  in  the  press.  .The  increasing  initation 
of  the  Eoyalist  press,  of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  ttpi  of 
the  peerage,  led  this  intestine  feustion  to  hope  that  on  tfae^ 
approaching  return  of  the  deputies  to  Paris  it  wcmld  anooeed 
in  governing  alone  the  Council,  to  the  exdusion  of  new  men, 
replacing  them  with  its  most  fanatical  agents,  and  to  laid,  on 
the  King  to  the  most  violent  ruptures  with .  the  new  apiiit  of 
the  times.  The  necessity,  however,  in  every  form  of  oon^ 
stitutioual  government,  of  seducing  public  opinion  prior  to. 
quelling  it,  and  deriving  from  a  certain  degree  oi  poptilarity  the 
power  to  subjugate  the  people,  compelled  the  ablest  men  of  this 
party  to  pretend  for  the  representative  constitution  a  zeal,  real 
with  some  and  false  with  others,  which  gave  to  the  oltra-royaliati 
an  appearance  of  jealous  liberalism.  M.  de  Chateanbriapd 
signalized  himself  by  his  talent  in  this  new  party.  In  a. little 
code  of  royalism  entitled  **  The  Monarchy  according  to  the 
Charter,"  this  great  writer  endeavoured,  with  as  miich  dereiv 
ness  as  brilliancy,  to  conciliate  monarchy  and  liberty.  He 
constituted  himself,  in  this  book  and  in  literary  impromptoa 
scattered  amongst  the  journals  of  the  court,  the  eloquent  pub- 
licist of  royalty  in  three  branches,  after  the  model  of  the 
British  constitution  and  of  Mirabeau's  ideas  in  1780.  The 
revived  spirit  of  the  constituent  assembly  appeared  to  re-eKUt 
in  bim  and  in  his  friends.  People  imagined  they  were  reading 
again  in  these  pages  the  speeches  of  the  Clermont-Tonnerres, 
of  the  Mouniers,  of  the  Cazales,  and  of  the  Mauiya  in  that 
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assembly.  The  three  powers,  weighed  in  imaginnHon  one 
against  the  other,  formed  a  mutual  balance  at  the  breath  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  an  equilibrium  the  elements  of  which, 
though  real  in  England,  had  disappeared  in  Fnmce.  There 
was  no  longer  in  that  countxy,  any  other  than  a  royalty  of  habit 
and  an  immense  democracy  of  fact.  Thus  the  idea  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  tended  to  reconstruct  impossibilities,  that  is 
to .  say,  a  power  t^onstitutional,  aristocratical,  and  hereditary 
in  a  nobility,  which  an  equal  division  of  property  and  the  sup- 
pression of  feudal  rights  would  no  longer  admit,  lliere  lay 
the  error  of  M.  de  Chateaul>riand<andhi3  school.  The  organic 
repugnance  of  the  nation  to  thejre-establishment  of  a  privileged 
clai^i  rendered  the  advances  of  this  writer  suspected  by  the 
liberal  party ;  but  when  they  consented  to  oyerlook  this  radical 
impracticability  in  his  system,  they  listened  tp  and  repeated 
vrith  complaisance  the  noble  sentiments  of  generosity  and  of 
liberty  which  gave  such  life  to  his  writings.  His  birth  which 
allied  him  to  the  high  aristocracy ;  his  christian  elegies,  which 
for  twelve  years  past  had  made  hitn  the  Jetemiah  of  the 
church ;  his  style  which  made  him  popular'  ;*yith  all  lively 
and  sensitive  imaginations ;  his  hatred  of  Napoleon  and  Ms 
despotism,  of  which  he  hsid  made  himself  the  Tapitus;  his 
adoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  pledge  of  security  to  the 
royalists ;  and  his  ambition,  so  much  thd  more  active  now  that 
it  had  been  impatiently  adjourned  dui^g  the  last  reign,  ten- 
dered M.  de  Chateaubriand  the  man  the  most  necessary,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  dangerous,  £o  the  new  monarchy;  -  Dis-^ 
contented  with  the  King,  who  did  not'  sufficiently  appreciatd 
his  services ;  devoted  to,  but  suspected  by  the  Count  d^Artois, 
who  wanted  more  docile  adherents ;  he  flattered  and  disquieted 
by  turns  the  two  powers  which  divided  the  palace.  A  con- 
stitutionalist with  the  King,  and  an  ultra^royalist  with  his  hip- 
ther,  not  breaking  yet  entirely  with  one  or  the  ether,  appa* 
rently  respecting  M-  de  Kichelieu  and  M.  Lain^,  but  already 
pursuing  in  M.  Decazes  the  favourite  of  whom  l^e  meditated 
the  overthrow. 
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XXVII. 

The  King  and  M.  Decazes  were  too  clear-sighted  not  to 
see  in  the  excited  and  retrograde  party  of  the  Court  and  the 
Chamher,  symptoms  of  the  storm  which  was  brewing  against 
them.  They  sought,  therefore,  a  natoral  counterpoise  i&  men 
who  were  attached  in  heart  or  ambition  to  the  xnonaxchj,-l)at 
whose  previous  life  made  them  incompatible  with  the  raiewal 
of  the  old  regime.  The  majority  of  these,  men  of  goTem- 
ment  rather  than  men  of  principles,  belonging  by  tiheir  ilBmm 
to  the  old  royalty,  attached  to  the  empire  during  its  pospeHff, 
and  the  first  to  fall  off  from  it  on  its  fall,  having  irecdrered  in 
1814  their  ancient  devotion  for  the  &mily  of  the  Bonrixiinii, 
removed  from  public  affairs,  or  undecided  ixi  1815,  appAMclh 
ing  the  throne  again  since  its  re-establishtnent,  seekiDgth^ 
notice  of  M.  Decazes  from  similarity  of  antecedents,  rince 
this  young  man  possessed  the  heart  of  the'  monarch,  and 
sheltering  themselves  under  his  influence,  to  re-ascend  the 
broken  ladder  of  their  political  fortunes;  M.  Pasquier,  M. 
Mole,  M.  de  Barante,  M.  Mounier,  M.  Yillemain,  M.  OiuBOt; 
and  M.  Angles,  some  already  broken  into  the  vicissitodea  of 
governments,  and  moderate  men  from  lassitude,  the  etlien 
still  young,  and  moderate  from  their  strength  of  loiind ;  these 
men,  almost  aU  remarkable  through  their  talents  or  thw  ^' 
pectations,  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  intermediate  party  diea- 
tined  to  extend  and  enlarge  itself  greatly,  because  it  took  a 
position  in  which  the  King  had  placed  himself,  and  where  the 
crowd  flocks  after  revolutions,  between  all  parties,  offsring 
security  to  some,  satisfaction  to  others,  and  pledges  to  alL  A 
man  superior  to  them  in  years  and  authority,  M.  Boyer-CoUard, 
at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  politician,  covered  them  with  the 
mystery  of  his  conceptions,  the  dignity  of  his  life,  and  tliA 
spell  of  his  aphorisms.  He  was  the  concentrated  and  iUent 
Sieyds  of  this  budding  party.  An  oracle  is  essential  to  aR 
religions;  M.  Royer-CoUard  was  the  oracle,  still  nndedde^ 
of  this  active  and  equivocal  sect,  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
called  lea  Doctrinaires. 
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XXVIII. 

M.  Decazes,  who  had  occasion  to  make  a  personal  i>arty  for 
the  King,  lent  an  ear  to  the  counsels  of  these  men,  and  col- 
lected them  aromid  him  to  strengthen  his'  own  position.  It 
was  from  his  conversations  with  these  counsellors  that  lie  drew 
the  idea,  and  the  holdness,  of  the  coup  d'itat  to  which  he 
wished  to  lead  the  King.  '       - 

Four  ministers,  M.  de  Richelieu,  M.  Lain6,  M.  DecBEO^ 
and  'M.   Corvettd,  convinced  that  the  reins  of  govemmeiiit 
would  he  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  King  if  they  did  not 
prevent  the  re-assembling  of  the  Chamber,  formed  the  IkM. 
resolution  of  dissolving  it  before  it  had  enacted  an  cHeetoral 
law  and  to  appeal  to  ^0  countty  from  the  eiaggeratiim  find 
the  violence  of  its  representatives.     The  King,  whom  it  was 
necessaiy  before  all  things  to  draw  into  this  bold  resolutiotf) 
hesitated  some  days^and  then  entered  himself  into  this  iHm- 
spiiUcj  against  his  exclusive  friends.^    The  secret  <^  this  coup 
d*etat,  Mthfully  kept  by  several  men,  exploded  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  September,  before  the^  colleagues  of  the  ndnisterft, 
.  or  even  the  King's  brother  himself,  could  anticipate  the  blow 
that  was  about  to  strike  them.     On  the  following  momilig  the 
public  journals  contained  the  royal  ordinance,  which,  confiitning 
more  and  more  the  King's  intention  of  reigning  by  tho  charter,' 
pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  1815,  and  con- 
voked "the  electors  for  the  4th  October. 

The  King,  who  wished  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his 
brother  on  a  secret  and  an  act  so  aggressive  against  him,  had 
charged  the  Buke  de  Eichelieu  to  go  and  communicate  the 
ordinance  to  him  before  the  hour  at  which  it  was  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  Count  d*Artois  received  this  communicatioB  as 
he  would  have  received  the  death  blow  of  the  monarchy.  •;  He 
predicted  the  ruin  of  the  throne  thus  deprived  of  its  real  sup- 
ports. He  saw  in  Louis  XVIII.  another  Louis  XVI.,  dpening 
the  breach,  and  tracing  out  himself  th6  route  to  his  enemies. 
The  palace  resounded  with  his  anger  and  his  lamentations. 
His  friends  dared  loudly  to  accuse  M.  Decazes  of  treasta* 
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The  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  refused  to  receive  the  ministen  of 
her  uncle.  The  Duke  d^Angoul^me  more  rational  than  his 
father^  and  more  moderate  than  his  wife,  confided  without 
repugnance,  and  without  murmuring  in  the  -  wisdom  of  the 
King.  The  Duke  de  Berry,  whose  youth  and  militaiy  taste 
had  surrounded  him  with  the  young  officers  of  ihjS  empin, 
and  who  affected  amongst  his  intimate  friends  a  oontemji  for 
the  antiquated  superstitions  of  the  old  regime,  ezdaimed  that 
the  King  had  done  well  in  freeing  himself  from  the  intoleiable 
yoke  of  a  Ghamher  at  once  servile  and  rehellioos.  The  pout 
party  hoiled  and  huhhled  to  the  verge  of  madnesr.  The  im- 
mense mass  of  public  opinion,  already  weaiy  of  the  agitatioiis 
and  fury  of  the  representatives  it  had  named  the  preceding 
year,  responded  to  the  coup  d^etat  of  the  6th  September-  by  a 
unanimous  acclamation  of  joy.  With  the  exception  ci  the 
exclusive  partisans  of  the  throne,  all  France  became  rojalist  in 
a  single  day.  The  country  seemed  to  have  le-oonquei^  its 
King,  the  King  his  country. 

The  triumphant  ministry  was  violentiy  attacked  by  M.  is 
Chateaubriand  in  a  phrase  added  to  one  of  his  pamphTets. 
The  King  deprived  him  of  his  titie  of  Minister  of  State*  but 
left  him  his  pensions.  The  struggle  their  commenced  between 
the  government  and  the  royalists.  M.  de  Bicheliea  who 
wished  to  liberate  the  King  from  his  friends,  withoirt  giving 
him  over  to  his  enemies,  recommended  to  the  agents  of  the 
ministry  to  exclude  as  candidates  for  the  Chamber  only  those 
men  who  rebelled  against  the  sage  inspirations  of  the  Ejng, 
but  to  repel  with  energy  all  revolutionists  and  Bonapaitists. 
M.  Laine  used  the  same  language  in  his  instructions.  The 
King  himself  spoke  like  a  father  to  the  presidents  of  the 
electoral  colleges,  who  came  to  receive  orders  from  him  pre- 
vious to  their  departure  for  the  provinces.  **  Tell  the  French 
people  that  it  is  an  old  man  who  begs  of  them  to  render  his 
last  days  peaceful  by  the  reconciliation  and  happiness  of  his 
children."  The  elections  inspired  by  this  spirit,  ratified  by  a 
m^ority,  the  coup  d'Stat  of  the  5th  of  September,  by  exdoding 
the  violent  deputies  of  the  retrograde  party,  and  increasing  m 
strength  the  party  of  the  King  and  of  moderation.     M.  A 
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Yitrolles  himself,  the  soul  of  the  Count  d'Artdis'  council,  was 
repudiated  hy  the  electors.  They  treated  in  the  same  manner 
M.  Ijaborie,  an  agitating  satellite  of  M.  de  Chateaabriand«  as 
well  as  M.  de  Sesmaisons,  M.  de  Bethisj,  and  M.  de  Polignac. 
Nearly  all  those  men  who  had  compromised  themselyes  with 
public  opinion  during  the^  last  session,  either  by  motions  of 
Tengeance,  by  their  wishes  for  the  re-estabHshm^nt  of  the  old 
regime,  or  by  secrjst  intrigues  amongst  the  friends  of  the 
xoyal  house,  were  reproved  for  their  zeal,  for  their  systems,  or 
for  tibeir  manoBuvres.  The  nation  declared  for  its^  4ind  for 
the  King,  against  the  excesses  of  joyalismr  and  against  the 
revolutionary  agitations.  Orators  famous  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  their  moderation  and  their  talents  during  the  phases 
of  the  imperial  regime,  such  as  Camille  Jordan,  Bavez ^  the  • 
£riend  of  M.  Lain^,  Gourroisier,  Mortier,  Duke  of  Treviso, 
Ghabrol,  Jacquinot  de  Pampelune,  came  to  recruit  by  their 
numbers,  eloquence  and  consideration,  that  centre  of  the  new 
representation,  in  which  the  King,  M.  de  Bichelieu,  M.  Lain6 
%nd  M./Decazes,  wished  to  place  themselves  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  country.  Men  experienced  in  public  afi&irs,  audi 
as  M.  Pasquier,  M.  Simeon,  M.  Boy,  and  M.  Beugnpt,  all 
fluent  orators,  prepared  to  second  them. 

M.  de  Yillele  and  M.  de  Ck>rbi^re,  collected  around  them 
the  remains  of  the  Chamber  of  1815,  ^t  the  «ame  time  mode 
rating  them.      A  party  «f  parliamentary  observation,  rather 
than  of  opposition,  they  seemed  to  await  t&e  acts  of  govern? 
ment  before  deciding  either  to  support  or  to  combat  them. 

A  few  men  more  imbued  with  the  recollections  of  1780, 
such  as  Camille  Jordan  and  his  friends,  professed  the  com- 
patibility of  reforming  principles  and  constitutional  royalty. 

Two  persons  almost  isolated,  M.  Laffitte  and  M.  d*Aigen- 
son,  signalised  themselves  by  a  tendency  more  republioan  t|ian 
imperialist :  M.  Laffitte,  a  popular  banker,  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
cndit  founded  upon  a  fortune  nobly  spent,  and  upon  a  mind 
ambitious  af  distinction ;  M.  d'Argenspn,  a  greal  lord,  a  phi* 
losopher,  and  a  benevolent  man;  whom  ther  inapplicable  in- 
flexibility of  his  popular  systems  rendered  irreconcilable  with 
all  oppositions  and  all  governments, 
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The  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  refused  to  receive  the  ministers  d 
her  uncle.  The  Duke  d^Angoul^me  more  rational  than  his 
father,  and  more  moderate  than  his  wife,  confided  without 
repugnance,  and  without  murmuring  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
King.  The  Duke  de  Berry,  whose  youth  and  ndlitaiy  taste 
had  surrounded  him  with  the  young  officers  of  tlie  empin), 
and  who  affected  amongst  his  intimate  friends  a  contempt  fiv 
the  antiquated  superstitions  of  the  old  regime,  exclaimed  that 
the  King  had  done  well  in  freeing  himself  from  the.intolenUe 
yoke  of  a  Ghamher  at  once  servile  and  rehellioos.  The  pourt 
party  hoiled  and  hubhled  to  the  verge  of  madnesr.  The  im- 
mense mass  of  public  opinion,  already  weaiy  of  ihp  agitttdom 
and  fury  of  the  representatives  it  had  named  the  pr^Hseding 
year,  responded  to  the  coup  d^etat  of  the  6th  September-  by  a 
unanimous  acclamation  of  joy.  With  the  ezception  ci  the 
exclusive  partisans  of  the  throne,  all  France  hejoame  rojaUst  in 
a  single  day.  The  country  seemed  to  have  ie-oonquei«d  its 
King,  the  King  his  country. 

The  triumphant  ministry  was  violently  attacked  by  M.  te 
Chateaubriand  in  a  phrase  added  to  one  of  his  pamphlets. 
The  King  deprived  him  of  his  title  of  Minister  of  State,  but 
left  him  his  pensions.  The  struggle  their  commenced  between 
the  government  and  the  royalists.  M.  de  Bicheliea  who 
wished  to  liberate  the  King  from  his  friends,  withoirt  giving 
him  over  to  his  enemies,  recommended  to  the  agents '  of  the 
ministiy  to  exclude  as  candidates  for  the  Chamber  only  those 
men  who  rebelled  against  the  sage  inspirations  of  the  King, 
but  to  repel  with  energy  all  revolutionists  and  BonapartistB. 
M.  Laine  used  the  same  language  in  his  instructions.  The 
King  himself  spoke  like  a  father  to  the  presidents  of  the 
electoral  colleges,  who  came  to  re<5eive  orders  from  him  pine- 
vious  to  their  departure  for  the  provinces.  "  Tell  .the  French 
people  that  it  is  an  old  man  who  begs  of  them  to  render  his 
last  days  peaceful  by  the  reconciliation  and  happiness  of  his 
children."  The  elections  inspired  by  this  spirit,  ratified  by  a 
m^ority,  the  coup  d'Stat  of  the  5th  of  September,  by  excluding 
the  violent  deputies  of  the  retrograde  party,  and  increasing  hk 
strength  the  party  of  the  King  and  of  moderation.     M.  Jb 
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Vitrolles  himself,  the  soul  of  the  Count  d'Artdis'  council,  was 
repudiated  by  the  electors.  They  treated  in  the  same  manner 
M.  Xiaborie,  an  agitating  satellite  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand*  as 
well  as  M.  de  Sesmaisons,  M.  de  Bethisy,  and  M.  de  PoUgnac. 
Nearly  all  those  men  who  had  compromised  themseWes  with 
public  opinion  during  the^  last  session,  either  by  motions  o| 
Tengeance,  by  their  wishes  for  the  re-estabHshm^t  of  the  old 
regime,  or  by  secrjet  intrigues  amongst  the  friends  of  the 
royal  house,  were  reproved  for  their  zeal,  for  their  systems,  or 
for  dieir  manoeuvres.  The  nation  declared  for  itself  and  for 
the  King,  against. the  excesses  of  royalismr  and  against  the 
revolutionary  agitations.  Orators  famous  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  their  moderation  and  their  talents  during  the  phases 
of  the  imperial  regime,  such  as  Camille  Jordan,  Bavez,-  the, 
friend  of  M.  Lain^,  Courvoisier,  Mortier,  Duke  of  Treviso, 
Chabiol,  Jacquinot  de  Pampelune,  came  to  recruit  by  their 
numbers,  eloquence  and  consideration,  that  centre  of  the  tiew 
representation,  in  which  the  King,  M.  de  Bichelieu,  M.  Lain6 
%nd  M./Decazes,  wished  to  place  themselves  with  the  jna- 
jority  of  the  country.  Men  experienced  in  public  afi&irs,  suph 
as  M.  Pasquier,  M.  Simeon,  M.  Boy,  and  M.  Bepgnot,  all 
fluent  orators,  prepared  to  ^econd  them. 

M.  de  Yillele  and  M.  de  Corbi^re,  collected  around  them 
the  remains  of  the  Chamber  of  1815,  ^  the  same  time  mode 
rating  them.      A  party  «f  parliamentary  observation,  rather 
than  of  opposition,  they  seemed  to  await  tfce  acts  of  govern? 
ment  before  deciding  either  to  support  or  to  combat  them. 

A  few  men  more  imbued  with  the  recolleot}ons  of  1780, 
such  as  Camille  Jordan  and  his  friends,  professed  th^  comr 
patibility  of  reforming  principles  and  constitutional  royalty. 

Two  persons  almost  isolated,  M.  Laffitte  and  M.  d'Aigen- 
son,  signalised  themselves  by  a  tendency  more  repubUoan  t|ian 
imperialist :  M.  Laffitte,  a  popular  banker,  eigoyed  a  degree  of 
crtdit  founded  upon  a  fortune  nobly  spent,  and  upon  a  mind 
ambitious  of  distinction ;  M.  d'Argenson,  a  greal  lord,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  benevolent  man,  whom  ther  inapplicable  in- 
flexibUity  of  his  popular  systems  rendered  irreconcilable  with 
aQ  oppositions  and  all  governments, 
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Opening  of  llie  Seuion 


In  opening  the  session  the*  King  spoke  wi£h  feeling  txf  llw 
suffermgs  which  the  scarcity  of  com  was  oaosing  anumg.ihe 
people ;  of  his  negociations  with  the  Pope  for  a  Comeordat 
which  shonld  maintain  liberty  of  conscienoe,  incieasing  4tt 
the  same  time  the  state  salaries  of  the  clergy,  and  finally -tf 
his  firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  charter;  a  tFeatjjof  poaep 
still  more  important  between  the  past  and  the  present'-^  Bb 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  energetic  intention  his  c(n^  WSU^ai-^ 
5th  September.     The  first  act  of  ^e' assembly  deaumtMled 
to  the  ultra-royalists  the  decrease  of  their  infliljdiioe'i»tbe*wM. 
The  two  members,  who  received  the  greatest  nnnibw^ef  BuflEiagsi 
as  candidates  for  the  presidency  were  M.  Pasqcder  «mI"M;  de 
Serres ;  M.  Pasquier,  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  dissDlitkn 
•of  the  chamber   of  1815,  M.  de  Serres,  oil  old  'endgEiDit 
having  laid  down  his  arms  twelve  years  before  to  fetnm^A 
his  country,  passed  from  the  royal  army  into  thei  magurtncf, 
a  man  whose  universal  talents,  greatness  of  'SOul,  and  ftplenlil 
eloquence,  placed  him  above  the  partialities  and  the  intxjgoei, 
of  his  time.     The  King  gave  the  presidency  to  M.  'BmqpaH. 
This  was  a  mistake  of  the  ministry.     The  previous  caie^  of 
this  statesman,  the  functions  he  had  long  exerdaed  as  prafiot 
of  police  under  Bonaparte,  and  under  Savary,  liie  w^ak  mamwr 
in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  and  made  priaoner 
by  three  conspirators,  without  any  other  strength  than  thdr 
own  boldness,  at  the  period  of  Mallet*s  plot,  were  ciddnlalied 
to  point  out  M.  Pasquier  to  the  suspicion,  to  the  reaentmeiit 
and  the  sarcasms  of  the  royalist  party  in  the  Chamber.     M.  & 
Serres  would  have  attracted,  M.  Pasquier  repelled.     lb  re- 
commending him,  M.  Decazes  was  more  influenced  by  hh 
personal  gratitude,  than  by  consideration  for  the  King's  agree- 
ment with  the  assembly.     In  the  mean  time  the  two  Gfaambeis, 
in  reply  to  the  King's  speech,  confined  themselves  to  a  cbeie 
respectful   paraphrase   of    the  wishes   of  the  crowa.      Vhe 
royalists  disavowed  by  public  opinion  took   refuge  in  aeefft 
intrigues,  the  focus  of  wMch  was  in  the  King's  palace. 
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An  electoral  law,  the  first  reparation  whkb  tbe  King  owed' 
ib  tbe  Chambers,  offended  by  ihe  electoral  coup  d'etai  of  the 
5th  September,  was  presented  by  the  ministry*.  It- coolerred: 
the  electoral  rights  upon  every  individual  who  paid  three 
hundred  franco  of  direct  taxes.  It  was  expected  that  at  this 
limit  of  property,  would  be  found  the  central  point  where  the 
flzistpcragy  and  the  demociucy  m6t  sufficiently  to  expreas  at 
once  the'  national  will,  and  the  responsibility  by  « » material 
|>ledgie  of  every  citizen  in  the  destmy  of  the  st&te^  The 
royalists  through  the  medium  of  M.  de  Villdle,  demanded  tha 
election  by  two  classes,  which  being  more  popular  at  the  base* 
hecsLrn&  more  aristocratic  at  its  summit.  M.  Boyer  Oollazd 
defended  the  ministry  and  the  elections  by  one  dass^  He 
ioManced  the  tumultuous  assemblies  of  the  people  united  in 
jxmnary  assemblies  as  ihe  cause  of  the  bloodshed  during  tha_ 
first  revolution.  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  ft  bitter  imdilisidtmg 
orator  of  ultra-royalists  principles  in  the  Asseajibly,  described 
the  ministry  under  the  title  of  Diftctory,  modified  by  the 
introduction  of  M.  Laing  into  the  council  of  the  King,  hoping 
dins  to  humble  the  crown,  and  to  exhibit  to  iih6  royalists  a 
Ejng  degraded  by  a  council  more  fldvereign  than  lumseK 
Two  young  writers  who  were  not  in  the  C^m^mber  but  who 
served  the  minister  with  their  pens,  M.  Otuzot  and  M.-  de 
Barante,  wrote  from  his-  dictation  against  the  election  by. 
several  classes.  The  law  was  rather  forced  than  obtadnedfrom 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  party  of  the  Count  d' A/tois,  "M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Fontanes,  M.  dePolighao,  andrM. 
de  Fitzjames,  combated  this  measure  in  vain,  in  concert  with 
MM.  de  Yill^le,  De  Corbiere  and  De  Xabourdonnaie.  The 
King  himself  canvassed  his  own  court  for  votes  fi»r  hisminilB* 
ters;  and  he  triumphed  more  through  deferenee  th^n.eon* 
viction.  The  law  ^as  passed.  It  constituted  an  electoral 
body  in  France  of  a  hundred  thousaud  large  and  moderate  |ao^ 
prietors.    It  called  them  together  t6  eleet  thenr  rqn^esenlatmi 
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in  the  principal  towns  of  the  departments*  -It  abdlidiad 
private  consideration  to  substitute  for  it  the  reputation  ivfaidi 
was  known  to  all.  It  excluded  the  people,  and  ootistitiitad 
political  cabal.  Two  errors  which  most  speedily  produce  ihdr 
consequences,  increasing  oppositfon  in  the  ma8fles,.«nd  amhjtiwia 
agitation  in  the  assemblies. 

XXX.  . 


/^ 


Bitter  discussions  on  the  press,  and  on  individiuil  libertj 
still  suspended,  and  the  discussion  of  the  budget  occufdedtkl 
remainder  of  the  session.  In  spitQ  of  the  eififorto  of  M.  da 
Chateaubriand  and  M.  de  Fitz-James  in  the^hamber  ot  Paeni 
the  ministry  triumphed  there  on  all  questions,^  aa  it  had  tiir 
unphed  over  M.  de  Yiliele  and  M.  de  Labouidcmnaie  in  tfaa 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  France,  although  still  partially  ^gpit*^ 
by  seditions  arising  from  the  scarcity,  loQged&r  peace..  'Tba 
last  convulsions  of  Bonapartism  expired  eyeiywbere  in  cqpqi- 
racies  without  spirit  or  result.  The  ultra-royalists  alone  *tf*"^i 
not  the  country  but  the  court  and  the  journals. 

This  calm  was  for  a  moment  interrupted  by  tiie  outibveakof 
a  conspiracy  at  Lyons,  to  which  the  zeal  and  jealouqr  of  the 
royalist  authorities  of  the  department  gave  nutte-  importanoe 
and  substance  than  it  had  in  reality.  General  Oannel,  an  old 
colleague  of  General  Eossignol  in  the  republican  wars  a^pdnst  tlie 
Yendeans,  since  converted  to  royalism,  eager  far  renown  in  Us 
new  cause,  commanded  the  department.  This  general  m 
urged  by  a  disquietude  of  mind  and  an  emulation  of  fidelitj,  to 
denounce  to  the  government  and  to  the  commissary  general  of 
police  at  Lyons,  M.  de  Sainneville,  imaginary  dangers,  inT<mted 
or  magnified  by  the  military  spies,  or  the  officioos  inlbnnen 
amongst  his  staff.  M.  de  Sainneville  after  having  acted  nitli 
occasional  rigour  against  the  men  declared  suspiGtous  hj  the 
general,  believing  tranquillity  to  be  restored,  had  gone  to  Paiilb 
leaving  the  city  for  a  few  days  to  the  militaiy  police.  Some 
half-pay  officers  of  the  villages  round  Lyons,  being  enrolled  in 
a  conspiracy  by  a  captain  of  the  legion  of  the  Tonne,  named 
Ledoux,  concerted  a  rising  of  their  districta^  and  an  adYanoe 
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Upon  Lyons  on  the  8th  of  Juner  Ledoox  promised  them  the 
janctiim  of  a  portion  of  the  troops,  and  of  the  people,  at  the 
head  of  whom  he  was  to  join  them.  Some  of  the  conspir$itorg 
did  in  fact  wait  for  Ledoux.  Astonished  at  his  delaj  and  at 
the  solitude  of  the  streets,  tiiej  went  to  seek  him  at  his  resi- 
dence.- He  was  no  longer  there.  They  watched  for  his  return. 
The  day  passed  tjius ;  at  its  plosei  they  saw  Captain  Ledomt 
enter  the  city,  they  followed  him  unperceived.  Ledoux  entered 
the  general's  house  as  if  about  to  make  a  secret  report  to  him ; 
the  moment  he  came  out,  his  accomplices,  who  suspected  him 
of  having  betrayed  them,  shot  him  dead.  At  the  same  hour  the 
toesin  was  rung  in  eleven  populous  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saone  and  of  the  Bhone ;  a  small  number  of  the  conspirators, 
old  military  men,  and  masses  of  peasants,  confused  and  aaton^ 
ished,  assembled  at  the  noise  of  the  tocsin,  some  believing  in 
the  rumours  of  a  revolution  accomplished  at  Lyons,  others 
thinking  it  an  alarm  of  fire;  Some  gendarmes  and  a  weak 
detachment  of  troops  sufficed  to  disperse  them  without  resis- 
tance. '  The  puerile  or  imaginary  conspiracy  vanished  wUh 
the  day.  Seven  or  eight  disbanded  officers  and  sub-officers^ 
and  a  few  peasants,  accomplices  of  this  i^taiy  plot,  were^ 
guilty  of  madness  rather  than  of  sedition.  But  General 
Canuel,  the  prefect,  and  the  ma/or  of  Lyons,  the  one  from 
boasting  the  other  from  credulity  or  panic,  made  the  agitation 
of  these  villagers  resound  through  the  whole  of  Fhmcp  as  .tlie 
explofflon  of  a  revolution.  The  minister  believed,  or  alSscted' 
to  believe  in  it,  in  ordet  to  conciliate  hisenemies,  who  already 
accused  him  of  indulgence  or  complicity.  M.  de  Sainnev^ile 
was  sent  back  to  Xyons.  In  vain  he  cast  doubts  on  the 
reality  of  the  asserted  dangers;  The  prefect  and  the  mayor 
attested  them.  Two  or  three  hundred  suspected  persons  were 
thrown  into  prison.  The  prevotal  court  assembled,  divided 
the  causes,  and  separately  judged  the  accused  of  the  city  and  of 
each  village,  as  if  to  aggraviate^the  importance  of  the  crime  ^y 
the  numerous  ramifications  of  the  conspiracy.  Ten  h^ds  were 
stTBok  off  in  the  city  and  eleven  in  the  vOlages ;  one  hundred 
and  ten  of  the  accused  e3caped  capital  punishment  by  being 
condemned  either  to  transportation  or  to  tlie  g^leys.  MoveaUe 
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columns  of  troops  and  gendarmes  dispatched  into  the  ooBiitij» 
spread  eveiTwhere  terror  and  accusations,  while  peffifins 
agents  provoked  fresh  insurrections  in  order  to  be  eaUed  enifar 
other  services. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  commissary  general^of  poHce,  IL  ^ 
Sainneville,  a  witness  of  these  excesses,  returned  to  Pane  and 
denounced  them  to  the  ministers.    A  sinister  doubt  ante. on 
his  information,  in  the  mind  of  the  Duke  de  Riohelieu,  IL 
Lain6,  M.  Decazes,  and  the  King.     They  sought  the  tratfa  m 
that  labyrinth  of  real  and  supposed  crimes  and  of  inosMnfe 
punishments.    They  dispatched  to  Lyons  Marahal  Mnmont^ 
invested  with  the  title  of  king's  lieutenant  in  those  psofinott. 
Colonel  Fabvier,  chief  of  his  staff,  accompanied  the  <w»J^ 
Their  presence  in  Lyons  at  length  threw  a  real  light  upon  that 
enigma  of  false  zeal,  confused  plots,  mutual  panioSt  pdlie% 
terrors,  and  iniquities.     The  accusers  aoensed  themsdveSk  the 
witnesses  were  self-contradicted,  the  double-iaoed  agents  betn^ad 
themselves,  the  phantom  of  pretended  dangers,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  exaggerated  services  vanished.    Marshal  Manunt 
suspended,  in  the  name  of  the  Eing^  the  prboeedings  still 
pending,  and  individual  pardons  softened  or  aaoUed  the  pifr 
ishments.     The  prefect  and  the  general  were  recalled.    Mir 
mont  and  Fabvier  returned  to  Paris,  and  left  bitter 
against  them  in  the  minds  of  the  humbled  royalists.     The 
spiracy  of  Lyons  trafficked  in  by  the  two  parties,  and 
for  many  years  a  text  for  mutual  accusations,  remains  ooa  id 
those  mysteries  of  agitated  times,  for  ever  enveloped  in  doubt 
and  conjecture, 

XXXI. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ministry  separated  from  all  •1K^<mmi 
with  the  party  opposed  to  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  5th  Sep- 
tember, had  successfully  admitted  into  the  council,  M.  Pasqate 
at  the  head  of  the  department  of  justice,  M.  M0I6  at  the  hflsd 
of  the  admiralty,  and  Marshal  Gouvion-Saint-Oyr  at  the  head 
of  the  war-office.  These  men,  of  various  bat  eminMl 
capacities,   strengthened  the   council  of   the    King.      Tliigr 
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muced  on  the  part  of  the  young  minister  who  had  repommended 
thmn  to  his  master,  a  zeal  exempt  from  jealousj  for  his  service. 
Jf .  Peqazes  ait  this  moment  evidently  sought  more  to  serve 
Aan  to  command,  for  he /gave  himself  in  these  new  collear 
Ipi^iSS  he  had  iQ  Mr~LainS,  rivals  and  even  superiors  in 
pahlic.  affairs.  M.  de  Serres  was  president  o{:  the 'chamber; 
it,  Gnizot,  M.  de  Sarante,  |^e  Dv^  de  Broglie  and  M.  Yille- 
iQCiain,  men  of  promise,  formed »  under  diffi^rent  titles  around 
«t}ie  favorite  minister}  not  only  a  friendly  circle  but  a  political 
pai^.  Ml  of  them  well  versed  in  the  study  of -the  a>n6titu- 
tijpnal  history  of  England,  idl  haying  felt  ^t  an  early  age,  the 
luuniliating  weight  of  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  upon  thought 
md  upon  the.  dignity  of  the  mind,  all  strangers  either  by  their 
hirth,  or. their  youth,  to  the  superstitions  of  the  court  of  the  old 
^Kgime,  they  hdd'  themselves  out  with  good  faith  to  reconcile 
fowDg  France  and  the  old.  monarchy,  by  maturing  the.  one 
(tlBiA  renovating  -the  other.  Gifted  with  minds  more  erudite  than 
^pseative,  they  h^  perspicacity  enough  to  comprehend  the  analo- 
^^  between  the  revolution  of  1688  and  ^t  of  1789,  but  not 
^^34tt3  enough  to  comprehend  the  difEerences  between  them. 
^eir  doctrines  were  nothing  but  imitations :  they  wished  to 
esliablish  in  France,  without  having  the  elemezrts  for.it,  a,  parlia- 
^^ntary  party  between  the  ^ing,.the>  nobility,  and  the  pe<^le, 
emzing  upon  the.  government  in  right  of  supe^ripr  inteiligenqe  or 
^inbitionj  pitting  the  people  against,  th^  Eing  and  t^,Ejng 
against  the  people,  the  plebeian  zmndagidsjustt^  th,u^ 

feunding  a  government  caste  independent  of  sll  sqcaal  forms, 
fiubsCsting  and  maintaining  itself  bj  tfilenf;*  ^the  maoagfgnent 
of  afi&drs,  the  pen,  and  the  tn^ixn^,  .like  those  foreigi^  but.opiuir 
nating  races,  which  impo^o  and  maintain  themselv<^, in  the  east 
between  the  people  and  the  sovereign.  ..AU  tlu)se.ix^  thja 
old  revolutionist  or  imperialist  parties,  who  were  ezhai^ted  bnt 
yet  unweariedy  all  those  young  men  wha^tqoi^fM^oi^j  of  popie 
mperiority  of  m3Ddt  of  eloquence,  of  charact^rR  <^^]fW  of  junbi- 
tbn,  rallied  round  them.  Self  ^esteepi  -and  ciwi^pt  (or't^ 
vul^  herd  were  the  leading,  ^hais^^teri^i?^^  ,of  iheir  selu»l. 
Insinuating  as  an  intrigue,  iiitolerant,:.a8  :^  i^i^psu^  ^tt^Qf 
•kf^dy  boro  a  distant  reseifthlaiic^  t^Aosi^Tfiff^ 
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Thd  conspiracies  of  Orenoble  and  of  Lyons  had  '( 
exploded,  when  secret  societies,  incited  to  more  inCter  roBCutr 
ment  by  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  royaHsts,  sttemptU 
to  get  pp  insurrections  in  other  parts.  A  leather-cutter  fittnri- 
\  Plaignier,  a  public  writer  named  Carbonneao^  and*  a  mlptar 
named  Tolleron,  formed  the  imaginary  nneietui  of  a  soomCj  ti" 
conspirators  under  the  name  of  "  Patriots  of  1816."  Wloldtod- 
by  the  police,  which  had  introduced  one  of  its  spies  into  tMr 
assemblies,  this  agent  encouraged  them  to  attempt  tibe-  MMnilt 
of  the  Tuileries,  by  breaching  it  through  the  ezploskm  ef  a  vud$ 
introduced  through  a  draiji  which  runs  from  the  palaee  into  At 
river.  They  allowed  this  erection  of  puerilities,  of  gerfeiii^, 
and  impossibilities,  to  be  raised  to  the  elemtkm  of  a  -uMb 
crime.  A  juiy,  impassioned  and  implacable,  like -all  tribmiali 
of  opinion  in  times  of  party,  condemned  the  -three  first  fim^chn 
of  the  society  to  the  penalty  of  parricides,  and  setontlseiii  in- 
ferior accomplices,  and  even  some  women,  to  other  ignominiflhs 
pimishments.  The  police  withdrew  its  agents  from  the  osnsei 
and  left  nothing  to  it  but  the  dc^s  recruited  faj  iftseii 
Plaignier,  Garbonneau,  and  Tolleron  walked  to  eieoatJOB,  their 
faces  covered  with  a  black  veil,  as  if  they  had  attempted  tiie 
lives  of  their  feithers.  Their  hands  were  eut  off  before  th^ 
were  beheaded.  The  horror  of  these  erecutions  for  orimes  so 
doubtful  or  so  undecided,  begot  hatred  in  the  people,  and  in 
repressing  it,  made  it  more  perverse.  Secret  societies  enn- 
municated  with  each  other  by  signs  from  one  extremilgr  of  ike 
kingdom  to  the  other.  The  odium  of  the  ocmdeiBiMitions 
against  the  generals  accused  of  complicity  with  Boni^pita 
during  the  hundred  days,  accumulutated  tragedies  upon  tva* 
gedies.  Admiral  Linois,  General  Debelle,  and  General^TsKVot; 
were  condemned  to  death.  Drouot  and  Gambronne  <mij  eaoKp^ 
the  same  penalty  by  a  narrow  minority.  General  GhaxtoNi 
was  shot  in  the  citadel  of  Lille ;  General  Bonnaixe  was  tnms^ 
ported,  his  aide-de-camp  Mietton  executed ;  General  MootOD 
Duvemet  immolated  at  Lyons;  Generab  Lefebvre-DesQoaettaib 
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Rigaad»  Gillj,  Grayer,  Radet,  Dnmet'd^Erlori,  tlie  two  Lalla- 
monds,  <!lause1,  Bisyer,  and  Ameilb,  some  of  them  imprt* 
soned,  and  others  fugitiyes,  expkted  in  person  or  in  effigy, 
the  ptinashment  almost  always  capital,  of'  their  defection. 
Trials  of  fhe  press,  and  trials  for  seditions  language,  everywhere 
followed  theise  military  eondemnatioi^  or  executions.  The 
oottectional  tribunals  rivalled  in  rigour  the  criminai  juries  and 
the  courts-martial.  The  party  of  the  Court  and  the  Chambers, 
Insatiable  in  its  severities,  accused  through  the  pens  of  its 
writers,' the  slackness  of  repression,  and  the  forbearance  of  the 
Ejng  and  his  ministers.  There  is  no  tyrant  more  implacable 
liian  public  passion.  Louis  XYIII  groaned  under  without 
having  the  power  of  restraining,  it.  He  thought  he  8lK>uld 
redeem,  by  these  sacrifices  to  vengeance  or  to  the  safety  of  his 
throne,  the  confidence'  and  the  mildness  which  he'  had  pre- 
ficnhed  to  his  family,  and  for  which  he  had  been  punished  by 
the  BoiiapartistS  in  his  first  reign.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
ekdusively  attending  to  the  liberation  of  the  territory,  the 
great  work  of  his  department,  thought  he^  wits  hastening  ^e 
evacuation  of  the  soil  by  showing  to  the  foreign  p6wers  the 
actual  reign  everywhere  avenged,  dreaded,  or  obeyed 


XXVL 

M.  Decazes,  in  spite  of  his  concessions  to  the  clamours  of 
the  court  of  the  Count  d'Artois  did  not  hide  from  himself  ihat 
the  ministry  was  diverging  from  its  proper  line,  and  >as 
da^iving  amongst  the  rocks  of  party  governments.  ^  The  first 
feigment  which  was  to  be  carried  off  by  this  reaction  was 
himself.  As  a  young  man  he  was  opposed  to  this  court  of  emi- 
gration, embittered  by  the  solitude,  of  a  long  exile,  and  out  of 
Its  element  in  its  own  country;  while  as  a  new  man  he  vras 
displeasing  to  that  ancient  aristocracy,  by  Vhom  the  habit  of 
surroimding  the  monarch  made  power  be  looked  upon  as  the 
property  of  its  rank ;  as  the  favourite  of  the  King  he  disquieted 
the  royal  family  by  the  concessions  of  principles  and  authority 
with  which  he  inspired  that  prince.     M.  Decazes  waJB,  in  the 

8  X 
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eyes  of  the  court  of  the  Count  d*Artois,  a  new-bom  Necbur»  le^ 
commencing  after  the  reyolutionaiy  catastrophes  tho«e  coiuiivaiv> 
ces  with  public  opinion  which  had  cast  them  down.  The  itinmiwiil 
of  M.  de  Vaublanc,  the  avowed  minister  of  thofEustiosi  of  lliaCoaBt 
d'Artois,  and  his  second  in^  the  council,  had  alzeaidj  ffpoadezed 
these  antipathies  against  M.  Decazes  almost  ineeaneilablau 
This  underhand  but  turbulent  faction  affected,  firom  regaid 
for  its  position,  the  most  excessive  devotion  to  Louis  AY^-L ; 
but  it  carried  on  its  secret  manoeuvres  in  the  palaoe,  it  bad  itM 
party,  in  the  Chamber,  its  committees  in  the  pzovinceSy  its  ooo- 
gregations  under  the  cloak  of  religion  in  the  charch«  its  immi- 
fications  in   the  councils  of  foreign  sovereigns,  its  oxg^ns, 
avowed  or  disavowed,  in  the  press.  .The  increasing  irritation 
of  the  Eoyalist  press,  of  the  majority  of  the  Chanibar  uid  of 
the  peerage,  led  this  intestine  faction  to  hope  thfit  on  tfaa/ 
approaching  return  of  the  deputies  to  Paris  it  wonld  snooeod 
in  governing  alone  the  Council,  to  the  exdusion  of  new  meiii 
replacing  them  with  its  most  fanatical  agents,  and  to  leAd.  on 
the  King  to  the  most  violent  ruptures  with  the  new  spint  of 
the  times.     The  necessity,  however,  in  eveiy  form  of  con^ 
stitutional  government,  of  seducing  public  opinion  prior  to 
quelling  it,  and  deriving  from  a  certain  degree  of  popiilarity  the 
power  to  subjugate  the  people,  compelled  the  ablest  men  of  this 
party  to  pretend  for  the  representative  constitution  a  zeal,  lesl 
with  some  and  false  with  others,  which  gave  to  the  ultrarroyalisti 
an  appearance  of  jealous  liberalism.    M.   de  OhateaiUMWiiil 
signalized  himself  by  his  talent  in  this  new  party.     In  a  little 
^     code  of  royalism  entitled  "  The  Monarchy  according  to  ths 
j     Charter,"  this  great  writer  endeavoured,  with  as  much  cleveiv 
i     ness  as  brilliancy,  to  conciliate  monarchy  and  liberty.     Ha 
constituted  himself,  in  this  book  and  in  literary  impromptus 
scattered  amongst  the  journals  of  the  court,  the  eloquent  pub- 
licist of  royalty  in  three  branches,  after  the  model  of  the 
British  constitution  and  of  Mirabeau*s  ideas  in  1780.     Ths 
revived  spirit  of  the  constituent  assembly  appeared  to  re-exist 
in  him  and  in  his  friends.     People  imagined  they  were  reading 
again  in  these  pages  the  speeches  of  the  Clermont-Tohneirei, 
of  the  Mouniers,  of  the  Cazales,  and  of  the  Maurys  in  that 
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aBS^mbly.  The  three  powers,  weighed  in  imaginnftion  oxaid 
against  the  other,  formed  a  mutual  balance  at  the  breath  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  an  equilibrium  the  elements  of  which, 
tbotigh  real  in  England,  had  disappeared  in  Frtoce.  There 
was  no  longer  in  that  country,  any  other  than  a  royalty  of  habit 
and  an  immense  democracy  of  fact.  Thus  the  idea  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  tended  to  reconstruct  impossibilities,  that  is 
to :  say,  a  power  -constitutional,  ari3tocraticalr  and  hereditaty 
in  a  nobility,  which  an  equal  division  of  property  and  the  sup- 
pression of  feudal  rights  would  no  longer  admit.  Iliere  lay 
the  error  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  .and  liis  school.  The  organic 
repugnance  of  the  nation  to  thejre-establishment'df  a  privileged 
da^s  rendered  the  advances  of  this  writer  suspected  by  the 
liberal  party ;  but  when  they  consented  to  overlook  this  radical 
impracticability  in  his  system,  tiiey  listened  tp  and  repeated 
with  complaisance  the  noble  sentiments  of  generosity  and  of 
Hberty  which  gave  such  life  to  his  writings.  His  birth  which 
allied  him  to  the  high  aristocracy ;  his  christian  elegies,  which 
for  twelve  years  past  had  made  him  the  Jeremiah  of  tbe 
church;  his  style  which  made  him  pop'ulcur'^th  all  lively 
and  sensitive  imaginations ;  his  hatred  of  Napoleon  and  his 
despotism,  of  which  he  haid  made  himself  thQ  Tacitus;  his 
adoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  pledge  of  security  to  the 
royalists  ;  and  his  am^bition,  so  much  thd  more  active  now  that 
it  had  been  impatiently  adjourned  during  the  last  reign,  ren- 
dered M.  de  Chateaubriand  the  man  the  most  necessary,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  dangerous,  to  the  neW  mon&rchy,  *  DiSi^ 
contented  with  the  King,  who  did  not'  sufficiently  appreciate 
his  services ;  devoted  to,  but  suspected  by  the  Count  d*Artois, 
who  wanted  more  docile  adherents ;  he  flattered  and  disquieted 
by  turns  the  two  powers  which  divided  the  palace.  A  con- 
stitutionalist with  the  King,  and  an  ultra-royalist  with  his  bip- 
ther,  not  breaking  yet  entirely  vrith  one  or  the  other,  appait 
rently  respecting  M.  de  Richelieu  and  M.  Lain6,  but  alreaSy 
firsuing  in  M.  Decazes  the  favourite  of  whom  \e  meditated 
the  9verthrow.  > '. 
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The  King  and  M.  Decazes  were  too  clear-sighted  not  to 
see  in  the  excited  and  retrograde  party  of  the  Coiirt  and  Ae 
Chamber,  symptoms  of  the  storm  which  was  brewing  againiift 
them.    They  sought,  therefore,  a  natural  counterpoise  iki  men 
who  were  attached  in  heart  or  ambition  to  the  monarchy',  l)iit 
whose  previous  life  made  them  incompatible  with  the  rencfiral 
of  the  old  regime.    The  msgority  of  these,  men  of  goTetn- 
ment  rather  than  men  of  principles,  belongihg  by  thdr  iiimciB 
to  the  old  royalty,  attached  to  the  empire  during  its  pixiepiiriCj; 
and  the  first  to  fall  off  from  it  on  its  Ml,  having  irecdrereid  in 
1814  their  ancient  devotion  for  the  &mily  of  the  Bonrlmitt, 
removed  from  public  affairs,  or  undecided  in  1815,  BLpptoatbr 
ing  the  throne  again  since  its  re-establishment,  seeking  tktf 
notice  of  M.  Decazes  firom  similarity  of  antecedents,  rinoe 
this  young  man  possessed  the  heart  of  the'  monarch,  tad 
sheltering  themselves  under  his  influence,  to  re-ascend  the 
broken  ladder  of  their  political  fortunes;   M.  Fasqmer,  M. 
Mole,  M.  de  Barante,  M.  Moimier,  M.  Yillemain,  M.  OiuBOt; 
and  M.  Angles,  some  already  broken  into  the  vidssitndes  of 
governments,  and  moderate  men  from  lassitude,  the  otinn 
still  young,  and  moderate  from  their  strength  of  iniind ;  thtee 
men,  almost  all  remarkable  through  their  talents  or  their  ex- 
pectations, formed  the  nucleus  of  an  intermediate  party  d^ 
tined  to  extend  and  enlarge  itself  greatly,  because  it  took  a 
position  in  which  the  King  had  placed  himself,  and  where  Ibe 
crowd  flocks  after  revolutions,  between  all  parties,  o£Fezi^g 
security  to  some,  satisfaction  to  others,  and  pledges  to  alL    A 
man  superior  to  them  in  years  and  authority,  M.  Boyer-CoUard, 
at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  politician,  covered  them  with  the 
mystery  of  his  conceptions,  the  dignity  of  his  life,  and  the 
spell  cf  his  aphorisms.     He  was  the  concentrated  and  riledt 
Sieyds  of  this  budding  party.     An  oracle  is  ^esentpni  to  aR 
religions;    M.  Hoyer-Collard  was  the  oracle,  still  nndeoide<l> 
of  this  active  and  equivocal  sect,  which  was  afterwards  to  ba 
called  les  Doctrinaires. 
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M.  I>ocazes,  wbd  had  occasion  to  make  a  personal  ^arty  for 
the  King,  lent  on  ear  to  the  counsels  of  these  men,  and  col- 
lected them  around  him  to  strengthen  his  ^  own  position.  It 
.was  from  his  conversations  with  thesJB  counsellors  that  he  drew 
die  idea,  and  the  holdness,  of  the  coup  d'itat  to  which  be 
wished  to  lead  the  King.  '       - 

Four  ministers,  M.  de  Eichelieu,  M.  Lain6,  M.  Deoaeea, 
and  M.   Goryetto,  convinced  that  the  reins  of  govemmenit 
would  he  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  King  if  they  did  not 
prevent  the  re-assembling  of  the  Chamber,  formed  the  bold 
resolution  of  dissolving  it  before  Jt  had  enacted  an  eleetoral 
law  and  to  appeal  to  the  country  from  the  ex^geration  find 
thft  violence  of  its  representatives.     The  King,  whom  it  was 
necessary  before  all  things  to  draw  into  this  bold  resolutioii, 
hesitated  some  days^and  then  entered  himself  into  this  i^&or 
spiif&cy  against  his  exclusive  friends.^    The  secret  (^  this  coup 
^ Wt,  Mthfully  kept  by  several  men,  exploded  on  the  night 
of  the  5  th  September,  before  the^  colleagues  of  the  ministers, 
or  even  the  King's  brother  himself,  could  antic^atethe  blow 
that  was  about  to  strike  them.     On  the  following  xnomkig  the 
public  journals  contained  the  royal  ordinance,  wMch,  confiiming 
more  and  more  the  King's  intention  of  reigning  by  the  chait»r,' 
pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  1815,  and  con- 
voked 'the  electors  for  the  4th  October. 

The  King,  who  wished  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his 
brother  on  a  secret  and  an  act  so  aggressive  against  him,  had 
charged  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu  to  go  and  communicate  the 
ordinance  to  him  before  the  hour  at  which  it  was  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  Count  d'Artois  received  this  communication  as 
he  would  have  received  the  death  blow  of  the  monarchy,  v  He 
predicted  the  ruin  of  the  throne  thus  deprived  of  its  real  sup- 
ports. He  saw  in  Louis  XVIII.  imother  Louis  XVl.,  opening 
the  breach,  and  tracing  out  himself  the  route  to  his  enemies. 
The  palace  resounded  with  his  anger  and  his  lamentations. 
His  friends  dared  loudly  to  accuse  M.  Decazes  of  treason* 
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The  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  refused  to  receive  the  miiusters  of 
her  uncle.  The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  more  rational  than  his 
father,  and  more  moderate  than  his  wife,  confided  withoat 
repugnance,  and  without  murmuring  in  the- wisdom  of  the 
King.  The  Duke  de  Berry,  whose  youth  and  militaiy  taste 
had  surrounded  him  with  the  young  officers  of  the  empin, 
and  who  affected  amongst  his  intimate  friends  ft  codtemf^  for 
the  antiquated  superstitions  of  the  old  regime,  ezdainied  th$t 
the  King  had  done  well  in  freeing  himself  fr^pm  the^intdezable 
yoke  of  a  Chamber  at  once  servile  and  rebellious.  The  poozt 
party  boiled  and  bubbled  to  the  verge  of  madnear.  The  im- 
mense mass  of  public  opinion,  already  weary  of  th<9  agittttums 
and  fury  of  the  representatives  it  had  named  the  preoediiig 
year,  responded  to  the  coup  tVetat  of  the  5th  September^  by  a 
unanimous  acclamation  of  joy.  With  the  ezceptiont  of  the 
exclusive  partisans  of  the  throne,  all  France  botavne  royalist  in 
a  single  day.  The  country  seemed  to  have  re-oonqUiQired  its 
King,  the  King  his  country. 

The  triumphant  ministry  was  violently  attacked  by  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  in  a  phrase  added  to  one  of  his  pamphiets. 
The  King  deprived  him  of  his  title  of  Minister  of  State,  but 
left  him  his  pensions.  The  struggle  then' commenced  between 
the  government  and  the  royalists.  M.  de  Bicheliea  vbo 
wished  to  liberate  the  King  from  his  friends,  without  gnba% 
him  over  to  his  enemies,  recommended  to  the  agents  '  oi  the 
ministry  to  exclude  as  candidates  for  the  Chamber  only  those 
men  who  rebelled  against  the  sage  inspirations  of  the  l^tig, 
but  to  repel  with  energy  all  revolutionists  and  Boni^partiBtB. 
M.  Laine  used  the  same  language  in  his  instructions.  The 
King  himself  spoke  like  a  father  to  the  presidents  of  the 
electoral  colleges,  who  came  to  re<5eive  orders  from  him  pre- 
vious to  their  departure  for  the  provinces.  "  Tell  .the  Frnich 
people  that  it  is  an  old  man  who  begs  of  them  to  render  bis 
last  days  peaceful  by  the  reconciliation  and  happiness  of  his 
children."  The  elections  inspired  by  this  spirit,  ratified  by  ft 
majority,  the  coup  d'ktat  of  the  5th  of  September,  by  ezduding 
the  violent  deputies  of  the  retrograde  party,  and  increanng  hi 
strength  the  party  of  the  King  and  of  moderation.     11.  Jl 
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Vitrolles  himself,  the  soul  of  the  Count  d'Artdis*  council,  was 
jnepudiAted  by  the  electors.  They  treated  in  the  same  manner 
M.  Laborie,  an  agitating  satellite  of  M.  da  Chateaubriand,  as 
well  as  M.  de  Sesmaisons,  M.  de  Bethisy,  and  M.  de  Polignac. 
Nearly  all  those  men  who  had  compromised  themselves  with 
public  opinion  during  the^  last  session,  either  by  moticms  of 
Tongeance,  by  their  wishes  for  the  re-establishm^t  of  the  old 
regime,  or  by  secret  intrigues  amongst  the  friends  of  the 
royal  house,  were  reproved  for  their  zeal,  for  their  systems,  or 
for  their  manoeuyres.  The  nation  declared  for  itsdf  and  for 
the  King,  against  the  excesses  of  joyalism^  and  against  the 
levolutionary  agitations.  Orators  famous  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  their  moderation  and  their  talents  durmg  the  phases 
of  the  imperial  regime,  such  as  Camille  Jordim,  Bavez,'  the , 
fiiend  of  M.  Lain^,  Courvoisier,  Mortier,  Duke  of  Treviso, 
Chabrol,  Jacquinot  de  Pampelune,  came  to  recruit  by  their 
numbers,  eloquence  and  consideration,  that  centre  of  the  new 
representation,  in  which  the  King,  M.  de  Bichelieu,'  M.  Laind 
4md  M.,  Decazes,  wished  to  place  themselves  with  the  ^fna- 
jority  of  the  country.  Men  experienced  in  public  affairs,  su^ 
as  M.  Pasquier,  M.  Simeon,  M.  Boy,  and  M.  Beugnot,  al] 
fluent  orators,  prepared  to  second  them. 

M.  de  Yillile  and  M.  de  Corbidre,  collected  around  them 
the  remains  of  the  Chamber  of  1816,  ^t  the  same  time  mode 
rating  them.      A  party  of  parliamentary  observation,  rathejr 
than  of  opposition,  they  seemed  to  await  t&e  acts  of  goyenir 
ment  before  deciding  either  to  support  or  to  combat  them. 

A  few  men  more  imbued  with  the  recollections  of  I78d, 
such  as  Camille  Jordan  and  his  friends,  professed  th^  com- 
patibility of  reforming  principles  and  constitutional  royalty. 

Two  persons  almost  isolated,  M.  Laffitte  and  M.  d'Aigen; 
son,  signalised  themselves  by  a  tendency  more  republican  than 
imperialist :  M.  LafiOitte,  a  popular  banker,  ei^joyed  a  degree  of 
credit  founded  upon  a  fortune  nobly  spent,  and  upon  a  mind 
ambitious  of  distuiction ;  M.  d*Argenspn,  a  greal  lord,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  tt  benevolent  man,  whom  ther  inapplicable  in- 
flexibility of  his  popular  systems  rendered  irreconcilable  with 
aU  oppositions  and  all  governments, 
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In  opening  the  session  the  King  spoke  iriih  feeling  of  liie 
suffenngs  which  the  scarcity  of  com  -was  eaasing  among.  iSb/b 
people ;  of  his  negociations  with  the  Pqse  for  a  Come&ritU 
which  should  maintain  liberty  of  conscienoe»  incraaoing  at 
the  same  time  the  state  salaries  of  the  clergy,  and  final^vof 
his  firm  resolution  to  mmntain  the  charier,  a  trealy  .of  peiip 
still  more  important  between  the  past  and  the  present.'.  A 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  energetic  intention  his  eotqf  ^UmiotlSb^ 
5th  September.  The  first  act  of  the  assembly  dumomtwari 
to  the  ultra-royalists  the  decrease  of  their  inflnienoe^mtbe-^iioM. 
The  two  members,  who  received  the  greatest  number  af  auflkiys 
as  candidates  for  the  presidency  were  M.  Fasqmer  asiS  M;  ie 
Serres ;  M.  Fasquier,  a  confidential  adviser  of  tlie  dianoteSBii 
*oi  the  chamber  of  1815,  M.  de  Serree,  ah  old  emigntait 
having  laid  down  his  arms  twelve  years  before  to  fetowi) 
his  country,  passed  from  the  royal  army  into  the^  magtetgap^, 
a  man  whose  universal  talents,  greatness  of  -soul,  and  -tqpl 


eloquence,  placed  him  above  the  partialities  and  the  intiigMS, 
of  his  time.  The  King  gave  the  presidency  to  M.  Pasqaitr. 
This  was  a  mistake  of  the  ministry.  The  preriona  emit  of 
this  statesman,  the  functions  he  had  long  exercised  as  ifrefeot 
of  police  under  Bonaparte,  and  under  Savaiy,  .^e  wettk  snimsr 
in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  and  made  piuoner 
by  three  conspirators,  vdthout  any  other  strength  than  tbflir 
own  boldness,  at  the  period  of  Mallet*s  plot,  were '  caloulated 
to  point  out  M.  Fasquier  to  the  suspicion,  to  the  resentmeiit 
and  the  sarcasms  of  the  royalist  party  in  the  Chamber.  H«  de 
Serres  would  have  attracted,  M.  Fasquier  repelled.  In  re- 
commending him,  M.  Decazes  was  more  influenced  by  his 
personal  giatitude,  than  by  consideration  for  the  King*8  agree- 
ment with  the  assembly.  In  the  mean  time  the  two  Chamben, 
in  reply  to  the  King's  speech,  confined  themselves  to  a  tfiere 
respectful  paraphrase  of  the  wishes  of  the  crown.  The 
royalists  disavowed  by  public  opinion  took  refuge  hi  Ment 
intrigues,  the  focus  of  which  was  in  the  King's  palace. 
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XXIX. 

An  electoral  law,  the  first  reparation  which  the  King  owed 
to  the  Chambers,  offended  by  the  electoral  coup  d'etat  of  the 
6th  September,  was  presented  by  the  ministry.  It  conferred 
the  electoral  rights  upon  every  individual  who  paid  three 
hundred  francs  of  direct  taxes.  It  was  expected  that  at  this 
limit  of  property,  would  be  found  the  central  point  where  the 
anstocracy  and  the  democracy  met  sufficiently  to  express  at 
once  the  national  will,  and  the  responsibility  by  a  material 
pledge  of  every  citizen  in  the  destiny  of  the  state.  The 
royalists  through  the  medium  of  M.  de  Villele,  demanded  the 
election  by  two  classes,  which  being  more  popular  at  the  base^ 
hecame  more  aristocratic  at  its  summit.  M.  Eoyer  Oollard 
defended  the  ministry  and  the  elections  by  one  class.  He 
instanced  the  tumultuous  assemblies  of  the  people  united  in 
primary  assemblies  as  the  cause  of  the  bloodshed  during  the 
first  revolution.  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  a  bitter  and  insulting 
orator  of  ultra-royalists  principles  in  the  Assembly,  described 
the  ministry  under  the  title  of  Directory,  modified  by  the 
introduction  of  M.  Lain6  into  the  coimcil  of  the  King,  hoping 
thus  to  humble  the  crown,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  royalists  a 
King  degraded  by  a  council  more  sovereign  than  himself. 
Two  young  writers  who  were  not  in  the  Chamber  but  who 
served  the  minister  with  their  pens,  M.  Guizot  and  M.  de 
Barante,  wrote  from  his  dictation  against  the  election  by 
several  classes.  The  law  was  rather  forced  than  obtained  fiwn 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  party  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Fontanes,  M.  de  Polignao,  and  M. 
de  Fitzjames,  combated  this  measure  in  vain,  in  concert  with 
MM.  de  Villele,  De  Corbiere  and  De  Labourdonnaie.  The 
King  himself  canvassed  his  own  court  for  votes  for  his  minis- 
ters ;  and  he  triumphed  more  through  deference  thto  con- 
viction. The  law  was  passed.  It  constituted  an  electoral 
body  in  France  of  a  hundred  thousand  large  and  moderate  pro- 
prietors.   It  called  them  together  tb  elect  their  representativei 
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in  the  principal  towns  of  the  departments.  It  abolished 
private  consideration  to  snbstitate  for  it  the  lepntaticm  ivfaick 
was  known  to  all.  It  excluded  the  people,  and  ookurtitiitod 
political  cabal.  Two  errors  which  must  speedily  produce  tfaor 
ccmsequences,  increasing  oppositfon  in  the  masaeSt.and  aaalntiov 
agitation  in  the  assemblies. 

XXX.  ^ 

*"  ■  . 

Bitter  discussions  on  the  press  -  and  on  individual  liberty 
still  suspended,  and  the  discussion  of  the  budget  oocnpiedlhft 
remainder  of  the  session.  In  spite  of  Hhe  efforts  of  M.  di 
Chateaubriand  and  M.  de  Fitz-James  in  the-Ghamber  o|  Paan^ 
the  ministry  triumphed  there  on  all  questions,^  aa  it  had  to* 
unphed  over  M.  de  Yiliele  and  M.  de  Labouid<mnaie  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  France,  although  still  partially  ^tF^ 
by  seditious  arising  firom  the  scarcity,  ioQged&r  peace.-  'The 
last  convulsions  of  Bonapartism  expired  everywhere  in  OQpqi- 
racies  without  spirit  or  result.  The  ultra-royalists  alcme  fgiW^i 
not  the  country  but  the  court  and  the  jounmls. 

This  calm  was  for  a  moment  interrupted  by  llie  outitaeakoC 
a  conspiracy  at  Lyons,  to  which  the  zeal  and  jealouflj  of  tba 
royalist  authorities  of  the  department  gave  nutte-  impottaDoa 
and  substance  than  it  had  in  reality.  General  Oaniiel»  an  old 
colleague  of  General  Eossignol  in  the  republican  wars  against  tba 
Yendeans,  since  converted  to  royalism,  eager  £ar  renown  in  bk 
new  cause,  commanded  the  department.  This  general  WM 
urged  by  a  disquietude  of  mind  and  an  emulation  of  fidelity*  to 
denounce  to  the  government  and  to  the  commissary  general  of 
police  at  Lyons,  M.  de  Sainneville,  imaginary  dangers,  invented 
or  magnijGied  by  the  military  spies,  or  the  officiona  infiirmen 
amongst  his  staff.  M.  de  Sainneville  after  having  acted  mth 
occasional  rigour  against  the  men  declared  suspictong  hj  tba 
general,  believing  tranquillity  to  be  restored,  had  gone  to  Pani^ 
leaving  the  city  for  a  few  days  to  the  military  police.  Some 
half-pay  officers  of  the  villages  round  Lyons,  being  enrolled  in 
a  conspiracy  by  a  captain  of  the  legion  of  the  TonUe,  named 
Ledoux,  concerted  a  rising  of  their  districts^  and  an  adranoa 
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Upon  Lyons  OB  the  8th  of  Jancr  Ledoux  promised  them  thcf 
junctimi  of  a  portion  of  the  troops,  and  of  the  people,  at  the 
head  of  whom  he  was  to  join  them.  Some  of  the  conspir$itoi8 
did  in  fact  wait  for  Ledoux.  Astonished  at  his  delay  and  at 
the  solitude  of  the  streets*  tiiej  went  to  seek  him  at  his  resi- 
dence.- He  was  no  longer  there.  They  watched  for  his  return. 
The  day  passed  thus ;  at  its  close  they  saw  Ci^tain  Ledoux 
enter  the  city,  they  followed  him  unperceived.  Ledoux  entered 
the  general's  house  as  if  ahout  to  make  a  secret  report  to  him ; 
the  moment  he  came  out,  his  accomplices,  who  suspected  him 
of  having,  hetrayed  them,  shot  him  dead.  At  the  same  hour  the 
tactin  was  rung  ill  eleven  populous  villages  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Saone  and  of  the  Khone  ;  a  small  numher  of  the  conspirators, 
old  military  men,  and  masses  o;f  peasants,  confused  and  aatonr^ 
iahed,  assembled  at  the  noise  of  the  tocsin,  some  believing  in 
the  rumours  of  a  revolution  accomplished  at  Lyons,  others 
thinking  it  an  alarm  of  fire;  Some  gendarmes  and  a  weak 
detachment  of  troops  sufficed  to  disperse  them  without  resis- 
tance. '  The  puerile  or  imaginary  conspiracy  vanished  with 
tiie  day.  Seven  or  eight  disbanded  officers  and  sub-ofiO[oerB« 
and  a  few  peasants,  accomplices  of  this  Military  plot,  Yfe^e^ 
guilty  of  madness  rather  ^than  of  sedition.  But  General 
Oanu^l,  the  prefect,  and  the  ma/or  of  Lyons,  the  one  from 
boasting  the  other  from  credulity  or  panic,  made  the  agitation 
of  these  villagers  resound  through  the  whole  of  FruiC|e  as  tlie 
explodon  of  a  revolution.  The  minister. believed,  or  affected' 
to  believe  in  it,  in  ordet  to  conciliate  his  enemies,,  who  already 
accused  him  of  indulgence  or  complidty.  M.  de  Sainnevule 
was  sent  back  to  Xyons.  In  vain  he  cast  doubts  on  the 
reality  of  the  asserted  dangers;  The  prefect  and  the  mayor 
attested  them.  Two  or  three  hundred  suspected  persons  were 
thrown  into  prison.  The  prevotal  court  assembled*  divided 
the  causes,  and  separately  judged  the  accused  of  the  city  and  of 
each  village,  as  if  to  aggravate^the  importan(3e  of  the  crime  hj 
the  numerous  ramifications  of  the  conspiracy.  Ten  he^^  were 
struck  off  in  the  city  and  eleven  in  the  vUlages ;  one  hundred 
and  ten  of  the  accused  eacaped  capital  punishment  by  b^ing 
condemned  either  to  transportation  or  to  the  galleys. '  Moveable 
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oolumns  of  troops  and  gendarmes  dispatched  into  the  oomitix, 
spread  eyerywhere  terror  and  accusations,  while  perfidiiw 
agents  provoked  fresh  insurrections  in  order  to  be  ealled  onlv 
other  services. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  commissary  general^of  poboe,  IL  ^ 
Sainneville,  a  witness  of  these  excesses,  retained  to  PariB  and 
denounced  them  to  the  ministers.    A  sinister  doubt  ame  oi 
his  information,  in  the  mind  of  the  Duke  de  Biobelieiit  Mi 
Lain6,  M.  Decazes,  and  the  King.     They  son^^t  the  tradi  in 
that  labyrinth  of  real  and  supposed  crimes  and  of  moaant 
punishments.    They  dispatched  to  Lyons  Marahal  Maxmantr 
invested  with  the  title  of  king's  lieutenant  in  thoee  provineM. 
Colonel  Fabvier,  chief  of  his  staff,  accompanied  the  -wwHl 
Their  presence  in  Lyons  at  length  threw  a  real  light  i^on  tint 
enigma  of  fedse  zeal,  confused  plots,  mutoal  penios,  pdiiosb 
terrors,  and  iniquities.     The  accusers  aoeosed  themMilvw,  the 
witnesses  were  self-contradicted,  the  double-faced  agents  betHfed 
themselves,  the  phantom  of  pretended  dangers,  and  the  inipot^ 
tance  of  exaggerated  services  vanished.    Marshal  HaiOMiiit 
suspended,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the  proceedings  still 
pending,  and  individual  pardons  softened  or  annlled  the  pm- 
ishments.     The  prefect  and  the  general  were  recalled.    Mar 
mont  and  Fabvier  returned  to  Paris,  and  left  bitter  reaenlJaMato 
against  them  in  the  minds  of  the  humbled  royalists.     The  eat 
spiracy  of  Lyons  trafficked  in  by  the  two  parties*  and  beoane 
for  many  years  a  text  for  mutual  accusations,  remains  one  of 
those  mysteries  of  agitated  times,  for  ever  enveloped  in  doubt 
and  conjecture. 

XXXI. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ministiy  separated  from  all  ftlKMnw 
with  the  party  opposed  to  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  5ili  Sep- 
tember, had  successfully  admitted  into  the  council,  M.  PasqniBr 
at  the  head  of  the  department  of  justice,  M.  Molif  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty,  and  Marshal  Gouvion-Saint-Oyr  at  the  head 
of  the  war-office.'  These  men,  of  various  but  eminMt 
capacities,   strengthened  the   council  of  the     King.      Hay 
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evudced  on  the  part  of  the  joungminister  wbio  had  repommended 
them  iQ  his  master,  a  zeal  exempt  from  jealousy  for  his  service. 
M*  Decazes  sJL  this  moment  evidently  sought  more  to  serve 
.tih^an  to  command,  for  he /gave  himself  in  these  new  collear 
IpiieSy  as  he  had. in  M.^LainS,  rivals  and  even  superiors  in 
pahllc.  affairs.  M.  de  Serres  was  president  of;  the 'chamher; 
Ml  Guizot,  M.  de  !^arante,  the  Du^  de  Broglie  and  M.  Yille- 
main,  men  of  promise,  formed,  under  different  titles  around 
'416. favorite  minister,  not  only  a  friendly  . circle  but  apolitical 
j^AFty.  All  of  them  well  versed  in  the  study  of -the  (v:>i]tstitu- 
tfDnal  hi£(tory  of  England,  all  having  feltat  an.  early  age,  the 
toTniliating  weight  of  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  i:^n  thought 

eupon  the  dignity  of  the  mind,  all  strangers  eil^r  by  their 
h«  or  their  youth,  to  the  superstitto^is  of  the  court  of  the  old 
^PQgime,  they  laid  themselves  out  with  good  £uth  to  reconcile 
jKmng  France  and  the  old  monarchy,  by  maturing  the,  one 
^d  renovating  -the  other.  Gifted  with  minds  more  erudite  than 
i^eative,  they  had  perspicacity  enough  to  comprehend  the  analo- 
^^  between  the  revolu^on  of  1688  and  that  of  1789.  but  not 
^nins  esnough  to  comprehend  the  differences  between  them. 
<Z^eir  doetiines  were  nothing  but  imitations :  they  wished  to 
€«tablishin  France,  without  having  the  elements  for  it,  a  parlia- 
mentary party  between  the  I^ong,  .the  nobility^  and.  tbe  pe<^le, 
feWng  upon  tibe.  government  in  right  of  sup.qriQr  intelligence  or 
«inbiUott,  pitting  the  people  against,  th^  King  and  the  E^ing 
•gainst  the  people,  the  plebeian  mind  agf^nst  th^  nobUit^r ;  thn§ 
fininding  a  government  caste  indep^dent  of  all  SQciid  forms, 
subsisting  and  maintaining  itself  by  tfUent,  .the  mani^epent 
of  affairs,  the  pen,  and  the  tribune j  like  .those  foreigi^*  but.^nUr 
niOing  races,  which  impose  and  maintain  themselve^, in  the  east 
between  the  people  and  the  sovereign.  AH  those  .m^  of!  tl^ 
old  revolutionist  or  imperialist  parties,  who  were  ezhaitfited^buit 
yet  unwearied^  all  those  young  men  wholelt  (^^i^K;ioi]LS  of  j^^ 
miperierity  of  mipd,  of  eloquencOy  of  character,  ifr^j^jdn  of  .ambi- 
tion, rallied  round  them.  Self  esteeni  ^d  eoA^pt  fo^'the 
mil^  herd  were  the  leading.  ;^haraipteri8ti9s,  of  fliieir  solipol. 
Insinuating  as  an  intrigue,  intolerant^  ;,a8  a  i^<HgpnA>  .tlifQj 
ilr«^dy  boro  »  distant  resemblAnisQ  t^.lj^^ 
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flattered  the  world  to  eilBlave  it.  A  few  superior  mindB  saoli 
as  M.  de  Serres  and  M.  Boyer-CoUard,  accepted  the  patronagB 
which  these  young  sectarians  conferred  upon  them  to  iihpart  to 
them  the  splendour  of  their  own  reputation.  The  King  and  M. 
Decazes  recompensed  and  encouraged  their  zeal^^  order  to  inti- 
midate through  them  the  court  party,  and  to  govem  that  of  the 
revolution.  A  moveahle  weight,  which  the  minister  of  police, 
young  like  themselves,  could  apply  by  turns  to  any  point  of 
public  opinion,  so  as  to  constitute  that  government  of  balraoee 
which  he  wished  to  create  for  the  benefit  of  the  King.  These 
men,  without  any  connecting  link  or  solid  fonndadoA  in  the 
country,  were  eminently  calculated  for  the  part ;  their 
doctrine  was  their  own  importance,  and  they  could  r< 
to  the  ministerial  despotism  of  M.  Decazes,  provided  that  he 
did  not  refuse  them  anything  in  the  way  of  influence  and  aieen 
dancy.  M.  de  Eichelieu  did  not  comprehend  this  new  partf. 
Accustomed  to  the  Greek  servility  of  the  absolute  courts  ^  the 
north,  he  orJy  saw  in  these  ambitious  young  men  clever  and  de-^ 
voted  servants  of  the  court.  M.  Laine,  a  republican  hj  cha- 
racter and  a  royalist  from  principle,  saw  by  instmct  the  spirit 
of  intrigue  by  which  this  young  party  was  corrupted.  Ho 
accepted  so  much  zeal  with  a  secret  repugnance.  M.  Paaquiflr 
caressed  it  as  an  instrument  of  government  M.  MoM  as  a  nselol 
element  of  the  principle  of  royal  authority,  whoever  mi^t  be 
the  prince ;  M.  Decazes  allowed  himself  to  be  entirely  orer* 
reached  by  it  though  not  adhering  to  it  either  by^  eonviotion  or 
nature ;  he  reserved  his  heart  for  the  Ring,  and  his  political 
opinions  for  circumstances.  The  King,  proud  and  flaUered  at 
growing  young  again  in  this  party,  originating  in  his  reign  snd 
destined  to  carry  out  his  personal  opinions,  rewarded  with 
smiles,  with  confidence,  and  favours,  the  friends  of  his  fiivoorite 
minister 

M.  Decazes  acquired  more  and  more  this  title,  eo  oontn^ 
dictory  to  the  nature  of  a  constitutioDal  government,  is  idneh 
the  personal  friendship  of  the  King  goes  for  nothing,  in  his 
council.  But  constitutional  monarchy  was  still  so  reeent  and 
so  undecided  in  France,  at  this  epoch  of  1817,  that  no  ona 
except  court  rivals  thought  of  refusing  to  the  King,  the  rif^ 
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of  coltivatiiig  friendsliips,  and  everybody  bent  before  the  royal 
fitrour.  This  favoiir  which  had  had  sufficient  power  to  induce 
the  Bjng  to  break  with  the  past  by  the  coup  d'Hat  against  his 
exaggerated  friends,  was  become  at  this  moment  a  sort  of  uni* 
TersaV  power,  which  held  in  its  hands  the  fate  of  all  ideas.  -  M. 
Decazes  was  the  arbiter  of  the  royalists  and  the  liberals.  The 
fbrmer  flattered  him  as  the  confidant  of  the  crown,  the  latter 
served  him  kb  the  moderator  of  the  monarchy  and  the  guardian 
of  the  charter.  The  King  loved  him  even  in  his  family,  and 
sisTOunded  himself  with  everything  which  could  remind  him  dL 
his  minister.  A  young  and  handsome  sister  bf  M.  Decazes, 
wlio  was  married  at  Bordeaux,  had  been  summoned  to  Paris  to 
participate  in  the  high  fortunes  of  her  bn)ther,  and  to  temper 
by  fetnale  grace,  those  official  reception&i  which  are  in  France 
an  unavoidable  decoration  of  power.  The  King  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  her.  The  countenance,  the  candour,  the  respectful 
astonishment  of  this  sister  of  his  favourite  had  pleased  him. 
He  had  admitted  her  as  if  by  compulsion  to  a  sort  of  familiarity 
of  conversing  with  him.  This  unbending  of  the  mind  of  an 
infirm  prince  in  the  intimacy  of  a  lady  without  ambition  and 
without  intrigue,  imparted  to  4he  jealousy  of  the^pa^ace,  odious 
interpretations.  These,  howeverv  subsided  before  the  modesty 
and  disinterestedness  of  this  new  favourite  of  the  King.  The 
sister  of  the  minister  did  not  even  improve  her  own  fortune  tiy 
this  chance  intimacy  with  the  s6vereign.  She.eiftered 'tli^ 
palajce  pure  from  aU  dishonour,  and  left  it  eg[ually  so  after  the 
&11  of  her  brother. 

The  King  who  wished  to  give  to  the  fortune  olT  his  fftvourite 
minister,  a  foundation  more  permanent  than  his  friendship,  oc- 
cupied himself  to  get  him  admitted  into  one  of  ^ose^families 
whose  adoption  naturalises  new  men  in  ancient  races.  M.  d« 
Saint  Aulaire,  whose  first  wife  had  been  a  daughter  of  the 
Prince  of  Nassau  Saarbriick,  and  who  had  married, -After 'her 
death,  a  young  and  handsonli9  woman,  with  gracefulness  abd. 
wit  that  gave  her  a  distinguished  position  in  the  asBtbcrafid 
and  literary  saloons  of  Paris,  had  #  daughter  by  his  first  mar 
riage.  This  young  lady  was  heiress  to  her  fieUiher's  name,  to 
the  princely  fortune  of  a  lirandi  of:  the  l^assan  ftxiiily«  «iid  t& 
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the  empire  which  her  mother-in-law  had  ezercisod  oyer  the 
literary  aiid  political  world  of  the  Pansian  salpons.  Tha  King 
wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  to  M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  to.  ask  him  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  his  minister.  -M,.'  de  St 
Auloire,  who  was  too  much  of  a  courtier  to  resist  the  wishes  of 
the  King,  and  who  was  also  a  political  friend  of  his  ptoposed 
sou  in-law,  and  the  hahitual  host  of  the  new  f^xtjp  of  vhich 
his  house  and  that  of  M.  de  Broglie  constitated  the  Idcus, 
acceded  to  the  King*s  demand.  M.  Decazes,  a  plebeian  who 
was  repudiated  by  the  royalists,  became  a  member  of  the  aqsto-. 
cracy  through  court  favour.  This  good  fortune  of  the  winiatag 
irritated  the  nobility  vdthout  subduing  it,  M.  Deoaases  was 
accused  of  vanity,  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  of  fiAwning,  and  iha  EiQg 
of  a  profanation  of  the  aristocracy.  The.  hatred  agaiiiat  tha 
favourite  increased  with  his  elevation. 


XXXIl. 


* . 


The  elections  of  the  deputies^  and  the  tranquillity  eigojad 
by  the  country  permitting  the  absence  of  the  Doke  de  Bicheliau, 
he  proposed  going  to  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  wl^jBca 
the  ministers  of  the  great  powers  were  about  to  aaaerohle  on 
the  summons  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  aaggeatioii 
of  the  King,  to  deliberate  on  the  anticipated  evaoiiatioor  of 
France  by  the  army  of  occupation.  But  the  desperate  pai^ 
which  had  been  dethroned  by  the  ordinance  of  the  6th  at 
September,  saw  with  terror  the  hand  of  Europe  withdmni^ 
from  the  aSalrs  of  France,  and  the  country  about  to  bedeliTansd 
over  to  the  sole  domination  of  the  King  and  the  polioj  of  his 
minister.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  the  Russian  .AmbfUBBdiWj 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  yielding  to  the 
anxious  wishes  of  the  King,  acted  in  concert  to  abridge  the 
humiliation  of  France,  and  to  induce  the  coalition  to  restoie  its 
nationality  and  independence ;  but  some  men  who  were  fonder 
of  ser\itude  even  than  their  enemies  themselves,  who  wnt 
not  desirous  of  a  longer  oppression,  got  up  at  Paris,  in  the 
cabals  of  the  retrograde  faction,  an  apocryphal  intrigne  to  bflg 
for  the  continued  intervention  of  the  foreign .  jpoweis  ia  the 
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tfffiurs  of  the  kingdom.     This  intrigaei  more  worthy  the  name 
of  plot,  vhidh  oontinued  in  a  part  of  the  palace  the  maehiiia- 
tions  of  the  emigrants,  broke  out  suddenly  by  the  publi6ataQn 
€i  A  memorial  secretly  addressed  to  the  foreign,  powers,  and 
which  reoeiTod  from  this  mysteiy  the  name  of  note  seerite.     As 
an  mideihand  explosion  of  the  rage  of  the  retrograde  party, 
emanating  fnmi  the  pretended  terrors  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  and  a  summing  up  of  the  grievances  o{  mmh 
men  whom  the  King's  sagacity  had  thrown  into^the  shade,  this 
note  of  obscure  diplomacy  and  double  meaning,  was  still  more 
eulpable  in  spirit  than  diction.     It  did  not  opeinly  call  upon- 
Enrope  to  ccmtinue  and  increase  its  armed  superintendenoe  of 
France,  it  even  displayed  patriotism  in  -its  language^    But  ill 
defneting  to  the  eyes  of  strangers  Fncnce  in  a  state  of  social 
dissolution,  the  gav&mment  €ff  which  could  nc4  mainti^  Ut^ 
csseept  hy  the  presence  of  foreign  ar/»^,  and  condudisg  |^: 
praying  fbr  a  more  decisiye  compulsion  of  ther'King  to  effects  a 
change  in  his  system  and  ministry,  th&ftotesecrHe  repraMntei 
in  a  peremptory  manner  to  the  foreign  oouirta  Ihe  necessHy, 
under  pain  of  universai  conflagration,  of  sdll  mahttaining  tJ»s 
occupation  of  the  oountiy.    This  was  the  first  authentic' reto* 
lution  of  ihkt  goremment,  or  rather  of  that  secaretTj^omitier-' 
gOYemment,  composed  of  men  sincerely  but  blinitUiy  d«ii 
of  the  ruin  oi  the  monarchy  in  the  hands  of  the  Kxagy 
other  knen  interested  in  agitating  the  court,  and  ea|^  tb"'^ 
aj^nsntage  of  the  reign  of  the  prince  whom  they  led  eabaj^'fy^^ 
the  gratification  of  their  restless  ambition.        -  .i 

M;  de  Chateaubriand  was  suspected  of  being  themritior  -of- 
Hiis  denunciation  of  France  to  the  world,  because  it  set  f«rtli 
aome  of  his  doctrines,  and  breathed  his  enmity  to  the  minktcm; 
He  had  then  in  reality  connectaons  with  the^eniof  inti^igueof 
the  court  of  the  King's  brother.     But  such  a  dentmcfiation  of  har 
country  to  Europe  was  an  outrage  on  the  paiHotiam  ofthat 
great  writer.    He  fli^g  the  imputation  from  hiak  as  nn.  hatad^- 
He  was  inckpable  of  borrowing  foreign  arms- to  toadfBt  ektor 
the  internal  factions  which  he  dete^ed;  ^  The  author  id'^bB} 
iiate  seerite  miB,  it  is  said,  M.  de  VitroUes;     I^  ^ad  dia^mirrifer, 
IP  at  the  instigBtLon'  of  the  Ooont^^ArtnUtor  ib  IdiitJ^ 
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commumcated  it  to  that  prince  before  he  despatcbed  it  to  tbe 
miuisters  of  the  foreign  powers.     The  Duke  de  BicheUeo. 
being  informed  of  this  strange  document  by  his  diplomatio 
agents  in  Germany,  was  dismayed.     He  lamented  so  many 
efforts  and   so  many  sacrifices  for  the  emancipation  of  hk 
country,  thrown  away  or  defeated  by  so  anti-national  a  con- 
spiracy.    He  wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  who  be^^  to  be 
influenced  by  these  manoeuvres  to  bring.him  back  to  his  former 
confidence  in  him,  and  to  his  unvarying  generosily  to  France. 
Pozzo    di   Borgo    and  the   Duke    of   Wellington,  althon^ 
foreigners,  indignant  at  this  intrigue  against  the  gOYemment 
of  a  good  monarch,  and  at  this  perversity  of  faction,  powetfally 
assisted  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  the  artful  distrust  excited  by  this  nnderfasnl 
diplomacy.'    The  congress  opened  under  the  most  fiivoanUs 
auspices    on    the   SOth   of  September.     Prince  Mettemieh, 
followed  by  that  cartige  of  generals  and  publicists  of  the  oourt 
of  Vienna,  who  were  animated  by  his  superior  intellect  which  at 
that  time  governed  all  Germany ;  M.  de  Nesselrode  sad  M. 
Capo  dlstrias,  political  confidants  of  the  Emperor  Alexander; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  European-  generalissimo ;  Loid 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  ^.nglish  statesmen  ;.  and  finally 
M.  de  Richelieu  removed  tbe  unpleasant  feelings  created  in 
the  minds  of  the  allied  sovereigns.     M.  de  Richelieu  brought 
with  him  to  these  conferences  two  young,  personal,  and  politi- 
cal friends  of  his,  to  assist  him  with  their  advice  and.eloqaanos. 
in  the  transactions  of  the  treaty.     One  was  M.  de  Bsynefal, 
brought  up  from  bis  infancy  in  the  traditions  of  French  diplo- 
macy, which  his  father  had  directed  during  three  reigns;  tlis 
other  was  M.  Mounier,  son  of  the  president  of  the  Nationel 
Assembly  in  1789,  afterwards  private  secretary  to  Ni^ecn 
during  the  Empire,  and  subsequently  attached,  after  its  fall 
to  that  constitutional  monarchy  which  had  been  imagined  bgr 
his  father  both  men ;  whose  moderate  opinions  indicated  f. 
solid  judgment,  and  to  whose  management  might  be  conftdsd 
the  most  important  affairs  of  Europe,  without  any  appnhea- 
sion  of  an  excess  of  zeal  or  indiscretion,  or  a  deviatioi 
probity.     The  serious  gracefulness  of  M,  do  BajnmUp 
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natttra)  air  of  authority  of  M.  Mounier,  and  the  rapid  and 
aaperior  intelligence  of  hoth  were  eminentlj  calculated  to  see 
everything,  to  simplify  everything,  and  to  decide  upon  every- 
thing,  under  the  direction  of  a  prime  minister,  who  was  also 
their  friend.  The  choice  of  these  persons,  approved  of  by  M. 
Lain^,  was  a  happy  preliminary  to  success. 

XXXIII.  . 

The  presence  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  his  friendship 
lor  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  secured  the  acquieaeenca  of  tibie 
other  powers  in  the  wishes  of  the  King  of  France.  "  Tour 
-nation  is  brave  and  honourable,"  sttd  Alexander  to  the  Frenoh 
plenipotentiaries.  "  It  bears  its  misfortunes  with  coorageoiis 
l«signation ;  will  you  be  answeraUe  for  it  to  me  ?  Do  you 
believe  it  is  prepared  for  evacuation  ?  Do  you  think  its 
government  is  firmly  consolidated  ? '  Speak  frsuikly,  I  am  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  your  nation ;  I  only  require  your  word. 
I  do  not  fear,"  he  added,  "  the  development  of  liheral  principles 
in  France,  I  am  a  liberal  myself;  I  could  even  wish  that  your 
lK>Tereign  by  some  striking  act,  would  attach  the  new  interests 
Mill  more  strongly  to  his  throne.  I  fear  the  Jaochin$  (the 
revolutionary  name  of  demagogues) ;  I  hate  them ;  take  care 
not  to  throw  yourselves  into  their  arms ;  Europe  will  Bit 
suffer  any  more  Jacobinism.  Nothing  but  a  holy  alliance 
founded  upon  religion  and  morality  can  save  social  order.  In 
the  name  of  heaven,  M.  de  Richelieu,  let  us  save  social  order  T' 
In  these  words  in  which  was  expressed  so  divine  a  thought, 
^e  reverse  of  which,  and  its  triumphs,  had  sa  deeply  affected 
the  young  sovereign  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  was  recof- 
nised  the  deliverer  of  the  continent,  and  new  the  inoderator.of 
the  world.  Such  sentiments  infused  into,  or  aifo];ced  upon  all 
around  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  promptly  scattered  the 
secondary  difficulties  which  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  must  ha?e 
encountered  in  the  pretensions  and  Ambition  ef  other  courts. 
Hie  evacuation  of  France  was  proclaimed,  and  the  definitive 
'alhount  of  indemnity  for  the  war,  was  fixed  at  a66,O00,00ft,«f 
iMnes  hf  the  Frenoh  and  fiiraigftaBaBmissijIitrB.  BisUN7.jV#A 
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to  State  to  the  honoar  of  the  characters  of  the  Hquidaton  «C  -m 
large  a  debt  that  the  Bake  de  Richelieu  on  quitting  the  muifaUy, 
vros  rewarded,  in  consequence  of  his  limited  fbrtmiev  widi  it 
personal  grant  from  his  country;  that  M.  de  Baynenil.  djad-in 
straitened  circumstances,  leaving  only  his  nmoe  as.  mt-valmr 
tance  ;  and  that  after  the  death  of  M.  Mounidr,  bis  iriil  sid 
son  lived  upon  the  most  moderate  state  salaiy  in  a  pdblio 
employment,  at  the  exti'emity  of  the  kingdom. 

France,  thus  reconciled  with  Europe,  entered  by  seovofe 
articles  into  the  confederacy  of  the  Kings,  aod  intotbd.fQudt  of 
the  holy  allianoe.  The  Emperor  Alexander  after  the:  sigMpoe 
of  this  treaty,  wished  himself,  tb  bear  to  theK^g,  stPeziitfihe 
expression  of  his  respect  for  his  age,  and  his  oonoonmad'nidi 
his  opinions.  He  was  desirous  of  enjoying  for  the  Iss^  tisM^rtlbs 
popularity  he  had  acquired  in  France;  LauiS  XVIII  |i|«S8ii 
fidential  narrative,  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  MAirle.'iNl- 
publishedy  thus  relates  the  impression  that  he  reoeiTed  fton 
this  visit,  and  from  this  emancipation  of  his  people  biqv^ 
about  by  his  wisdom,  and  the  services  of  the  Dnk'ede  -BkhalieB. 
Such  a  document,  springing  from  the  heart,  is  an  eYidenoe  too 
rare  and  too  precious  of  events  not  to  be  received  wilih  aagemssi. 
They  who  have  mingled  in  great  scenes  are  lilwajs  tbair  belt 
historians.  The  real  nature  of  events  is  best  known  to  the 
actors  in  them. 


«< 


December,  ISlSi 


"  Qui  viditf   testimonium  perkibuit,  et  verum  est 
St.  John  XV." 

*'  One  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  was  that  wfeabh 
followed  the  visit  of  the  Emperw  of  Russia.  Without  speeka^ 
of  the  extreme  kindness  he  displayed  in  ooming  for  the' sole 
purpose  of  seeing  me,  and  thus  calling  to  mind,  but  m  a  nobler 
manner,  that  which  the  basest  flattery  induoed  the  Duke  de  k 
Feuillade  to  do  with  respect  to  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  ^»fl^y>t 
not  to  be  gratified  with  his  conversation.  Not  only  did  be  enltf 
into  all  my  ideas,  but  he  even  expressed  them  to-  me  beAM  I 
had  time  to  give  them  utterance  myselt  fie  bigfalj  appwwid 
of  the  system  of  government   and  the  eondaot  ttel  I:kii 
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followed,  since  I  determined  to  issue  the  ordinance  of  the  5th 
September  1816,  (I  cannot  help  remarking  that  this  was  the 
period  of  the  Paris  elections,  and  that  the  Emperor  went  away 
fully  persuaded  that  Benjamin  Constant  would  be  elected.) 
Finally  this  prince  passed  an  eulogiom  on  my  ministers,  and 
particularly  on  Count  Decazes,  for  whom  I  am  not  afraid  of 
avowing  a  friendship  founded  upon  qualities  at  once  the  most 
solid  and  the  most  amiable,  and  upon  an  attachment  of  which 
one  must  be  the  object  to  appreciate  all  its  value.  I  saw  in  the 
certain  evacuation  of  France,  on  moderate  conditions,  external 
tranquillity  assured  for  a  long  time,  and  nothing  appeared  to 
me  to  threaten  internal  peace. 

*'  Some  of  the  elections  displeased  me^  such  as  those  of  the 
departments  of  La  Sarthe,  La  Vendue,  and  of  Finistere ;  but 
these  are  annoyances  incident  to  a  constitution  like  ours,  and' 
the  bulk  of  them  was  good.  I  remarked  with  pain  in  the  Duke* 
of  Richelieu's  letter  that  he  was  more  afifeoted  at  them  than  I 
was,  but  I  flattered  myself -that  on  his  return  here,  it  would  be 
in  drawing  closer  and  closer  to  his  colleagues  that  he  would  seek; 
a  remedy  for  the  mischief  produced  by  the  Minerve,  and  I  may 
incidentally  add,  aggravated  by  the  Conservateur. 

**  I  was  mistaken,  he  had,  unknovm  to  me^  searched  for  and 
thought  he  could  find  other  remedies.  The  words  unknown  to 
me  may  surprise  those  who  read  them.  In  writing  them  I  am 
aware  of  the  ideas  which  they  may  give  rise  to  with  respect  to. 
myself;  but  the  truth  must  be  known,  and  I  must,  therefore,, 
tell  it.     But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying. 

**  For  a  long  time  past  every  one  has  been  persuaded  that, 
if  the  ultra-royalists,  convinced  of  the  impossilnlity  of  making 
their  exaggerated  system  succeed,  would  silence  their  personal 
hatred  and  frankly  embrace  the  system  of  moderation,  the 
ultra-liberals  would  not  dare  to  raise  their  heads.  The  minis- 
ters had,  as  everybody  knows,  laboured  to  effect  this  reconcili- 
ation, but  it  is  equally  known  how  little  success  they  met  with 
in  the  negociation.  It  is  known  that  the  ultra-royalists  de' 
manded  concessions  of  principles,  and  personal  guarantee 
which  it  was  impossible  to  accede  to :  it  is  also  known  th^ 
£sur&x>m  meeting  the  advances  of  tha/mixostiy,  whom  they  did 
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not  cease  to  insult  by  their  writings,  their  chiefis  had,  daring 
the  session  of  1815^,  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  ultra-libenk. 
More  is  known  but  nothing  has  been  judicially  proved.  My 
ministers  and  myself  did  not  the  less  feel  the  neoeaaity  of  a 
reconciliation ;  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  meat  enlij^ 
ened  foreigners.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  o{.  it  lo  ma 
on  his  return  from  Aix-laChapelle.  '  The  ultra royaUala,* ha 
said,  *  must  return  to  the  ministry ;  but»'  he  added»  *mooiidk 
tionally.' 

"  The  aspect  of  the  session  about  to  open  had  notliing  of  a 
threatening  character ;  this  ministry,  which  the  ultra 
of  both  sides  sought  so  much  to  cry  down,  had,  however, 
blished  eveiywhere  order  and  confidence^  Fiance  was  leapeeted 
abroad :  credit  alone  had  been  shaken,  but  this  waa  onlj  tlM 
credit  of  the  bank  ;  for,  while  the  five  per  oenta  fell,  the  tzaa' 
sury  bonds  maintained  their  prices.  I  have  already  aaid  tiiat 
the  mass  of  the  elections  was  good;  so  that,  although  very 
lively  debates  might  be  expected,  it  was  very  probable  tbat,  m 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ihe  majority  m  favour  of  the  miiiiatly 
would  be  at  least  what  it  had  been  in  the  last  seaaioa;  that  oif 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  much  smaller ;  but,^  at  least,  thera 
was  one.  Such<  in  my  eyes,  was  the  state  of  a£Gun  on  the 
return  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  on  the  28th  of  November* 

"  Before  I  go  any  farther,  I  must  revert  to  the  poeitioii  m 
which  the  Count  Decazes  was  placed.  His-  depaitmea^  ao 
important  while  the  law  of  the  29th  of  October  was  in  ianbt 
had  very  much  declined  after  the  cessation  of  that  law ;  he  waa 
about  to  lose  the  sole  and  feeble  weapon  which  leoudiied  to 
him,  the  censorship  of  the  press.  The  enemiea  of  Count 
Decazes,  after  having,  in  attacking  him,  verified  the  &ble  of 
the  serpent  and  the  file,  had  changed  their  ground  of  attack. 
It  was  no  longer  the  minister  they  attacked,  but  the  depait- 
ment,  by  depicting  it  as  unconstitutional,  arbitrary,  and  aa  a 
superfluous  expense.  With  such  arguments  one  is  alwaja 
sure  of  obtaining  the  suffrages  of  the  multitude.  Accordingly, 
they  completely  succeeded,  and  things  had  come  to  Bucsh  an 
extremity  that  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  in  the  Ibrtb- 
coming  session,  the  budget  of  the  general  police.  wavM 
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But  even  should  it  do  so,  what  is  a  ministdr  without  power, 
or  authority,  and  yet  loaddd  with  the  same  responsibility  as 
when  he  had  both  ?  Count  Decazes  felt  this  so  strongly  that 
be  proposed  the  suppression  of  his  department  and  his  conse- 
quent retirement  from  the  council.  ^1  his  colleagues  ex- 
claimed against  this  proposition,  some  because  they  Mt  how 
much  his  judgment,  his  coolness  in  the  most  critic^  circum-^ 
stances,  and  his  capacity  for  public  a£Qurs  rendered  him  neces- 
sary to  the  state ;  others,  perhaps,  because  they  thought  my 
friendship  for  him  made  him  a  useful  medium  of  communication 
between  myself  and  the  ministry.  The  Duke  de  Richelicfu, 
who  was  incontestibly  one  of  the  former,  sought  for  the  means 
of  keeping  him  by  proposing  to  M.  Laine  to  give  him  the 
home  department,  and  to  take  instead  of  it  that  of  justice.  I 
offered  to  facilitate  this  arrangement,  to  which  M.  Fasquier 
imconditionally  agreed,  by  making  the  latter  minister  of  my 
household,  with  a  seat  in  Qie  council.  M.  Lain6  refused  to 
make  the  exchange,  and  tendered  his  resignation,  which  I  was 
far  from  accepting,  more  especially  as  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu 
had  declared  he  would  not  remain  without  him.  M.  Decazes 
consented  to  bear  till  the  end  of  the  session  the  weight  without 
alleviation  of  his  expiring  department,  and  the  council  remained 
as  it  was. 

"  Let  it  be  remembered  what  I  hate  belbnS  9aia,  that  tKd 
Duke  de  Richelieu  had,  unknown  to  me,  search^  for  and  ex^ 
pected  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  mischief  that  he  apprehended. 
In  retracing  this  fact,  however  recent  it  may  be,  and  in  record- 
ing it  here,  I  fancy  myself  in  a  painful  dream  rather  than 
recalling  to  mind  ah  actual  truth.  Posterity  will  nei'er  believe 
that  a  minister,  however  great  he  might  be,  could  conceive, 
much  less'  carry  into  execution  a  plan,  the  inevitable  effect  of 
which  would  be  to<^  change  the  whole  sjrstem  of  governtnen't,^ 
without  saying  a  word  of  the  matter  to  the  ^ng. ,  It  will  he 
still  less  believed  when  it  is  known  that  this  minister  wa^ 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  the  most  loyal -man  that'  has  ever 
existed,  and  this  king,  Louis  XVIII*  accused  of  weakness  Inrt 
hot  of  indiscretion,  and  consequently  one  would '^ believe  that'ft 
was  easy,  without  betraying  the  secret  of  tJie  plan,  Ur  endeitto/dt 
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at  least  to  effect  a  change  in  his  opinion.  Well  then,  in  spifcs 
of  its  improhability,.  the  thing  is  an  actual  fact ;  and  it  is  the 
more  important  to  me  that  it  should  be  known,  inagmnch  m 
those  who  will  think  otherwise  may,  I  feel  assured,  aocuae  ma 
of  having  pursued  during  this  aatoniahing  month  ^  Deoembin; 
1818,  a  very  tortuous  course.  In  thvui  defending  myaelf  I 
^ve  the  appearance  of  accusing  the  Duke  de  Hiehelifiii.  I 
cannot,  it  is  true,  exculpate  him  from  the  mystery  he  has  madt 
use  of  with  respect  to  me ;  but  I  am  persuaded — and  it  will  b« 
seen  further  on  if  I  am  wrong — that  he  was  ignorant  of  ivbat 
his  policy  would  lead  him  to.  He  wished  to  rally  the  idtn* 
royalists  around  the  ministry,  by  changing  the  law  of  electigBai 
and  he  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  thereby  placing  the  mia- 
istry  at  the  discretion  of  the  ultra-royalists.  Wiio  bad  oaft- 
ceived  this  plan,  or  who  had  crowned  it  witjii  sooeeae,  I  know 
not ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  state  here  any  bat  hctB  within  .n^ 
full  and  entire  knowledge,  taking  the  freedom,  hoirfiferr.of 
adding  my  reflections  when  they  seem  to  me  planaiUe. 

'*  However  this  may  be,  endeavours  had  been  made  to 
detach  from  the  centre,  which,  until  then,  had  oonstitated  the 
strength  of  the  ministry  in  the  two  Chamberg,  a  unf^tpaa^t 
number  of  members  to  insure  a  majority  to  the  ulUarroyalistik^ 
The  intrigue  had  been  conducted  with  a  secrecy  which  I  ihooU 
praise  in  another  cause ;  it  had  escaped  even  tiie  vigilant  eyea 
of  M.  Decazes.  Its  success  had  been  complete  in  the  Chaoh 
her  of  Peers,  but  was  more  doubtful  in  thiut  of  the  Depotiaa. 
The  first  intimation  I  had  of  it  was  from  the  chancellor,  idio» 
a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  session,  came  to  anpiaint 
me  with  the  names  of  those  whom  the  meeting  of  miniatanal 
members  proposed  for  the  secretaryship  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers ;  adding,  that  he  was  not  very  sure  that  they  would  paaa, 
as  there  had  been  a  counter-meeting  which  had  proposed  othen* 
As  he  did  not  explain  himself  any  farther  I  thought  he  waa 
speaking  of  a  meeting  of  ultra-royalists,  a  thing  which  had 
always  existed,  and  I  did  not  trouble  myself  about  it.  But  I 
was  soon  further  informed  by  M.  de  Brez^,  who  came  to  taQ 
me  that  in  fact  there  had  been  formed,  on  a  suggeation  of  the 
Duke  de  Doudeauville,  a  meeting  of  ministerial  members,  IS 
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effect  a  junction  with  the  right  side.  He  showed  me  a  list,  aft 
lihe  same  time,  drawn  up  by  this  meeting,  as  well  for  the 
boreaa  as  for -the  commission  on  the  address  in  reply  to  mj~ 
speech.  The  first  list  bore  the  names  of  Dondeaayille,  oif 
M.  de  Yerac,  of  the  Duke  de  Bellune,  and  of  M.  Dubouchage. 
I  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  two  &8t,  and  I  wair  going  to  . 
make  some  observations  on  the  two  others*  when,  casting  my 
eyes,  on  the  second  list  I  saw  at  the  head  of  it  the  Bame»of 
the  llarqiiifr  de  Talaru,  and  the  Viscount  de  Montmorency, 
bgth  of  them  bitter  ultra-royalists,  and  the  reputed  authors  of> 
the  CkmaervateuT,  At  this  I  broke  out :  I  r^proadied  M.  de 
Bfeze  with  belonging  to  a  society  which  made  sueh  a  choice, 
and  I  quoted  to  bim  this  veise  from  Athalie  :^^ 

<  Rompez,  rompez,  tout  pacta  avdc  rimpi^t^.'^iE 

"  I  know  not  what  further  1  said  to  him,  I  was  so  excited. 
He  defended  himself  by  naming  to  me  persons  of  upright 
principles,  but  somewhat  weak,  who  formed  part  of  the  meetings 
Finally,  he  informed  me  that  it  was  held  o^.  the  residence  of 
Cardinal  de  Beausset     Had  a  thunderbolt  fi|]len  at  my  feet  it 
would  have  startled  me  less  than  this  name.     Until  then,  like  : 
the  people  who  formerly  when  oppressed  cried  out  in  their 
mlseiy,  'Oh,  if  our  good  King  only  knew  it ! '    I  said  to  my*  . 
self,  "  Ah,  when  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  shall  come  to  know 
iti '     It  was  not  that  he  had  kept  me  in  ignorance  of  a  confer* 
ettce  that  he  was  to  have  bad  with  M*  de  Vill^le ;  bat  as  1m(  . 
had  iiot  spoken  of  its  result  to  any  of  his  colleagues,  or  to  my* 
self,  I  thought  it  had  come  to  nothing  like  the  preceding  . 
conferences.   But  the  name  of  Cardinal  de  Beausset  dissipated- 
my  error;  he  has  too  much  mind,  and  he  is  too  much  con- 
nected with  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  to  hare  taken « so  greats 
step  without  his  approbation.    I  became  cool  immediately* 
dismissed  M.  de  Breze,  and  gave  myself  up  to  my  reflections... 

**It  may  well  be  belieyed  that  they  were  sad ;  I  saw  myaeif . 
reducbd  to  the  xcnpleasant  altematiye  of  approTing,  wilhoal 
knowing  its  nature,  a  proceeding  wjiich  ^ould  .Q<!^u:cely .  ba 
otherwise  than  opposed  to  that  which  I  had  followed,  for  tivo 

*'Break,.oh!  break  ontoy  comptfet  with  iinptety>  '  ^ 
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years  past,  and  which  I  believed  to  be  the  only  good  one,  or 
break  with  the  Duke  de  Richelieu.  The  first  of  these  \nA 
rather  inglorious,  and  even  dangerous;  the  second  had  » 
thousand  inconveniencee  still  more  serious^  Doubtless  the 
step  taken  by  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  unknown  to  me  tras  an 
error  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  name :  I  do  not 
wish  to  justify  it,  I  do  not  even  eomprehend-it;  bat  ifhaft 
everybody  may  comprehend  is  the  existence  of  the-ciilpMbto 
person,  called  to  the  ministry  under  the  most  terribly  Giiemitt^ 
stances  in  which  a  nation  was  ever  placed ;  he  did  not  hesilull 
to  undertake  it,  he  did  much  more :  he  signed  the  oenTefr* 
tion  of  the  20th  November,  1815.  Yes,.  I  say  it  boldljj  it 
was  the  act  for  which  he  will  be  most  applauded  by^  postmly. 
Let  us  consider  the  position  in  which  France  was  at  the  time. 
One  million  one  hundred  thousand  foreigners  come,  I  wilMogly 
believe  with  good  intentions,  but  inflated  by  Victory,  amoogBt 
whom  the  love  of  pillage  daily  increased,  covered  one-half  of 
our  soil.  The  sovereigns  assembled  in  Paris  treated  me,  it  is 
true,  with  great  respect;  but  generosity  is  always  shown  to 
grey  hairs,  and  the  rod  of  power  was  not  the  less  felt  for  it 
Two  prefects,  those  of  the  Sarthe  and  the  Loiret,  had  been 
torn  from  their  functions,  and  dragged  into  captivity.  .  M.  De- 
cazes,  then  prefect  of  police  had  nearly  experienced  the 
fate.  The  master-pieces  of  art,  the  possession  of  which 
guaranteed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  May  30,  1814,  had  been 
carried  away  by  main  force,  under  my  eyes  and  from  my  resi- 
dence. In  the  south  of  France,  were  it  not  for  the  beroio 
conduct  of  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  who,  without  means  or 
arms  had  daunted  General  Castanos,  the  Spaniards  would  also 
have  come,  without  having  shared  in  the  victory,  to  share,  st 
least  in  the  booty.  But  the  danger  was  only  suspended.  What 
were  our  resources  ?  None,  it  must  be  acknowledged.  The 
army  of  the  Loire  which,  I  believe,  would  hare  been  a  verf 
feeble  one,  was  disbanded,  and  if  any  energy  remained  in 
France  it  only  erinced  itself  by  fermentations  of  cinl  wa& 
We  could  not  even  hope  for  the  melancholy  glory  which  ho- 
noured the  last  moments  of  Carthage.  The  foreigners  im- 
posed, it  is  true,  very  hard  conditions,  but  we  were'ndt  in  a 
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condition  to  refuse  them ;  and,  independent  of  the  derftstatioh 
caused  by  them,  their  presence  ^lone  cest  France  more  thaii 
a  million  of  francs  per  day  to  no  purpose.     Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  virtuous  man  and  friend  of  his  country  disdains 
vain  clamours  and  goes  straight  forward  to  his  object.     This  is 
what  the  Duke  de  Bichelien  did,  and  the  applause  of  posterity 
~%ill  aVenge  him  for  the  false  shame  which  it  i:^  been  attempted 
to  cast  upon  him  on  this  occasion^     From  that  moment  his 
^trieme  probity  had  not  only  acquired  for  him  with  the  foreign 
powers  a  degree  of  consideration  such  as  few  ministers  hkre 
enjoyed,  but  even  at  home  it  had  reduced  the  most  decided  advei^ 
saiies  of  our  system  to  traduce  his  talents,  not  daiing  to  attack 
liis  person.     Finally,  he  signed  those  famous  acts  of  Alx-la- 
C/hapelle,  which  liberated  France,  and  replaced  heir  in  her 
proper  rank.     To  these  considerations  were  joined  ethers  of 
grc^t  importance;  all  my  ministers  would  have  quitted  me, 
above  all  the  Count  De6azes,^who  had  often  declared  to  me — 
and  in  this  I  fully  agreed  with  him — that  if  oh  his  return  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Duke  of  Bichelieu  persevered  in  his  pro- 
ject of  retirement,  he  would  follow  his  example.     Now,  if  diej 
had  resolved  on  a  voluntary  retreat,  what  would  they  have 
done  had  they  been  forced  to  it?     In  short,  where  shotdd  X 
myself  have  found  the  necessary  strength  for  an  act  of  vigour, 
I  who,  in  spite  of  the  inconceivable  silence  of  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  in  spite  of  other  still  more  painful  recollections,  still 
regret  that  I  have  no  longer  near  me  a  man  whom  evO  cbuhsel 
may  lead  astray,  and  even  plunge  into  met^ures  altogether  at 
variance  with  his  character,  but  whose  natural  probity  would 
soon  bring  him  back  into  the  right  course,  with  so  much  the . 
greater  facility  that  his  heart  was  never  guilty.     I  resolved; 
therefore,  to  appear  ignorant  of  what  was  dot  communicated  to 
me,  and  to  continue  faithful  to  my  line  of  eohduot,  which  was 
the  more  easy  to  me  from  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  assuring  me — 
and  I  am  certain  with  sincerity — ^that  he  had  made  no  change 
of  system.     Moreover,  there  was  no  appearance  of  disunion^Sn 
the  ministry.     My  opening  speech  was  discussed,  and  uham* 
mously  adopted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  phrases,  which,  si 
the  tno^icnt  I  was  about  to  pttmoune6it»  the  Duks  defiididiBd 
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proposed  that  I  should  add,  and  the  idea  of  vhjch 
M.  Decazes,  this  amongst  others :  '  the  prince  has  reoormil 
his  independence,  without  which  there  is  neilii^  kixijg^  m^ 
nation.'  ....... 

"  This  apparent  unicm  did  not  continue  long.  The  opei^ng 
of  the  session  took  place  on  the  10th,  and  xm-  the  ISlth  xxuioitpB| 
deliberated  on  the  line  of  policy  to  adi^V^^^^^^  ^  sotiH^  f^ 
cumstances.  The  keeper  of  the  seals,  who  fpokefirsU  deefpAii^ 
their  serious  aspect  very  well,  but  without  coming :  to  ajq^l^ 
nite  conclusion.  M.  Roy  did  the  same.  Maiari^  ^^^^V^^^Mi 
Saint  Gyr,  and  M.  Decazes  were  of  ppiniou  ij^.,jOoifl^qH^^.. 
steadily  in  the  course  luiherto  pursued.  MM,  M<;^  jLduoajibibijJL 
the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  counselled  aa  approximation  to.rt||qr 
right  side,  and  consequently,  to  propose  jan  alteration  m.lliMv 
law  of  election.  There  was  not,  t^^erefore,  any  deci4ed:in|i: 
jority,  and  the  deli))eration  was  adjourned  to  the  14th,  idun. 
it  was  resumed,  without,  however,  producing  anyjurdier  reaobi; 
but  the  subject  was  thought  to  beanfficiently  diacaasedip hft 
submitted  to  me  at  the  next  council. 

'*Many  things  happened  in  the  interval.    The  Chivubar; 
of  Peers  appointed  its  Isureau,  the  same  names  that  M.  Brert' 
had  communicated  to  me,  exc^t  that  M.  Pastoret  was  sabatitaited 
for  M,  Dubouchage,  and  that,  said  the  leaders^  through  qonair 
deration  for  me,  because  M.  Dubouchage  having  beea.  aajy 
minister  it  might  not  be  agreeable  to  me  to  see  him  oftOQi' 
They  forgot  that  the  preceding  year  the  ultra-ioyalists,- plo- 
tting by  a  disagreement  amongst  the   ministerialists*  had 
appointed  to  the  secretaryship  the  Duke  de  Eeltre,  who  had 
quitted  the  ministry  after  M.  Dubouchage;   or  mth^  tfai^f 
wished  to  make  a  parade  of  a  pretended  respect  for  me,  inaiis, 
insulting  than  a  direct  afiront     When,  in  the  commjaMoii- gf^ 
the  address,  they  had  done  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  the  IiODOitf 
to  ask  him  whom  he  wished  to  be  nominated ;  at  this  queetiooi; 
yielding  to  a  natural  impulse,  he  had  replied,  *  MiniBt^riaitsta,'. 
But  they  soon  showed  him  that  it  was  a  mere  affected  act  of 
politeness,  and  told  him  plainly  that  it  was  impossible.     I  CSB 
never  conceive  how,  at  these  words,  his  eyes  were  not  opened* 
and  that  he  could  not  see  he  was  the  slave  of  the  party  that  he 
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hid  impnidently  fitTOured,  uid  which  only  intended  to  make 
him  one  of  those  idols  of  the  Gentiles,  which  ha^s  eye$  but  990 
not;  how,  in  short,  he  did  not  make  a  generous  effort  to  try 
at  least  to  break  hia  chain.  .  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however, 
took  ]^lace,  aijd  he  confined  himself  to  replying  pettishly: 
'  Wellthen^  nominate  rational  people! '  These  rational  people 
wave, JIM.  de  Talam,  Visooimt  de  Montmorency,  De  PastoreW 
aniAe  Bosamboi  po  less  oltra-royalists  than  the  two  first 
maiHtaiMid.  I  waa,  it  may  be  imagined^  still  more  hurt  at  thia 
mubuifym  than  at  that  of  the  bureau;  hut,  persuaded  that  a 
JKa^eannot  commit  a  greater  fault  than  to  eiduhit  rage.wbkh 
ho-  ciHunot  gratify,  I  contented  myself  hy  mentally  exclaiming 
with  some  bitterness : — 


:■-> '  „-*../*.  ^..^ 


'  Attale,  6tait-ce  ainsi  que  r^pnient  tes  anedtres?'*** 

'*  But  tho  pain  I  then,  experienced  was  much  lighter  in 
comparison  with  that  of  which  I  am.  about  to  speak.    The 
Duke  de  Bich^eu,  who^  at  jbII  times,  had  so  highly  and  noUx. 
shown  himself  the  frieikl  of  M«  Decasses,  and  who,  a  few  daya 
before  he  left  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  sent  him  a  message  on  ^e  aub 
jeet  of :  an  afiGur  which  interested  him  person^y,  and  which 
had  succeeded  badly,  'that  he  was  in.  despair  at  the  idea  <tf , 
fuling  in  the  only  negociation  which'  really  affected  hivi**   The 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  I  say,  seemed  to  be  embroiled  with  him  ; 
he  would  see  him  no  more,  avd  would  not  even  reply  to  his 
letters.    Prepared  as  I  Jiad  long  been  fW:  the..retminent  of 
M.  Decasses,  with  wlunn  I  saw;  very  clearljp  that  the.  ministiy 
ccmld  not  subsist,  my  fidendship  ior  hiin  made  me  hope  that 
he  would,  at  least,  quit  hie  position  with  ^  hopiouis  of  .war< . 
and  I  was.  too  well  aware  of  the  advantage  it  would. grvai  hia  . 
enemies  if  his  retirement  todi  place  immediately  after  a  rup* 
tura  with  the  Duke  de.  Eichelie^.    Moreover*  and  indepejodeni 
of  what  related  to  M»  Pecajve^  ju>thing  jcould  be  mowffpeostr 
nous i than  the  position  of  the  miiM^ti^*    M. Xaini!  hud.  an?, 
nounced  his  unshaken,  resolution  to  retire.  ;  The .  Duke,  dk' 
Bkhelieu  declared  that  he  wisM  poi  remain:  a  second  aftiir, 

•  "Attala,  vas  it  tlMS OqriMl^heri  reig»adt "         ;;.,  %.{> 
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him,  and  the  very  pressing  applications  to  the  fonner  fadl 
only  a  very  equivoca;!  success. 

*'May  I  be  permitted  here  to  speak  of  the  state  of  my 
health,  not  Yfith  a  view  to  excite  pity,  but  to  serve  as  an  eioiise 
for  the  faults  that  I  may  have  committed  in  such  difficult  eon- 
Junctures.  On  the  I2th  I  had  an  attack  Of  gont:  it  wis  so 
slight  for  three  days  that  I  thought  it  would  have  'pswad 
away;  but  on  the  evening  df  the  15th  the  pain  became^ veif 
violent,  and  on  the  16th  it  came  on  with  a  degree  of  sevtiitf 
which  I  will  describe  in  a  few  words:  great  snffeiing;  Htde 
sleep,  no  appetite,  fever,  and  prostration  of  strength  menld? 
and  physical.  Such  v^s  my  condition  for  more  than  mfjUH 
days. 

*'  Meanwhile  the  political  horizon  seemed*to  clear  up  for  a 
moment.  The  ministers  who  were  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  being  obliged  to  be  present  on  Wednesday,  10th, 
the  day  of  election  of  candidates  for  the  presidency,  the  couieil 
was  adjourned  to  Thursday.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu  unexpectedly  appeared  at  the  assembly  of  the 
Count  Decazes,  was  very  polite  to  him  there,  and  the  foUowing 
day  paid  him  a  visit.  An  explanation  took  place  between  thenit 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  they  became  redbnoiled,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  at  the  council  the  great  question  should  be  xathte  * 
casually  alluded  to  than  profoundly  discussed. 

**  The  council  assembled  on  the  17th.  The  keeper  of  the 
eeals  spoke  there  the  first,  as  he  had  done  at  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu's,  that  is  to  say,  very  fluently,  but  without  coming  to 
any  conclusion.  Marshal  Gouvion  was  of  opinion  that  nothing 
should  be  changed,  and  no  attempt  even  made  to  alter  the  la# 
of  elections.  M.  Mole  declared  that  he  did  not  tMnk  it  posti- 
ble  to  continue  in  the  same  course  which  had  been  followed  Dp 
to  that  moment ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  lean 
towards  the  ultra-royalists,  vnthout  concealing  the  hat,  that 
this  would  be  to  give  themselves  masters,  but  that  between 
two  evils  they  must  choose  the  least.  M.  Laini  thought  that 
they  should  plant  the  ministerial  standard,  and -hold  out  a 
band  to  the  right  and  the  left  side.  M.  Roy  spoke  nearly  to 
the  same  purport    M.  Detsazes  developefd  the  danger  which 
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he  saw  in  trying  to  change,  or  rather  to  destroy  the  law  of 
election,  which  he  described  as  popular  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  he  concluded  to  refaain  firm  in  our  course.  The  Duke  de 
Bichelieu  spoke  last.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  inclined 
towards  the  opinion  of  M.  Mol6;  but  he  decided  ho  more  ^thanr 
did  the  keeper  of  the  seals  and  M.  Eoy.  At  length  I  spoken 
and  seizing  the  idea  of  M.  Lam6,  '  Let  us  plant,*  said  I, '  our 
standard  upon  the  ordinance  of  the  5th  of  September,  1*616. 
Let  us  continue  to  follow  the  course  whiph  has  united  us  up  to 
the  present  Let  us  extend  a  hand  to  the  right  and  to  tjbe 
left,  saying  ynth  Osesar,  *  He  who  is  not  against  me  is  wtkt 
me.'  Thus  terminated  this  council,  and  I  was  simple  enough 
to  think .  that  all  discussions  in  the  ministry  were  about  to ' 
cease ;  it  will  be  seen  how  mistaken  I  was.     - 

"  On  the  16th  M.  Bavez  had  obtained  the  necessary  num? 
her  of  Votes-  to  constitute  him  a  candidate  for  the  presidency : 
M.  de  Serres  had  almost  as  many  ;  nevertheless  it  was  impcis- ' 
sible  for  me  to  avoid  nominating  M.  Bavez.  I  was  wrong  to 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  say  so,  or  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  in 
announcing  it  to  M.  Ravez  before  the  affair  had  been  decided 
upon  in  the  council.  This  double  impruden(ie  gate  a  triumph 
to  the  ultra-foyalists,  who,  seeing  the  selections^  made  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  as  well  as  this^  (for  I  must  say.  that 
M.  Ravez  was  one  of  those  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
led  away),  no  longer  doubted  their  victory.  Their  joy  was  of 
short  duration.  Among  the  vice-presidents  one  alone,  Mr  Blan- 
quart  de  Bailleul,  whose  case  was  the  same  as  that  of  M.  Ravez, 
could  give  them  any  hope.  But  the  choice  of  •secrettaries,  and 
especially  that  of  M.  de  SaintrAulaire,  Hather-in-law  to  Count 
Decazes,  sufficiently  proved  that  the  old  ministerialists  TOiri 
not  yet  vanquished.  I  confeato  that  1  could  not  help  a  feeling 
of  joy,  but  it  did  not  continue  long,  for  the  Duke  de  Richielieu 
was  so  much  offended  at  it,  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
the  following  Sunday,  (the  elections  took  place  on  Friday  and 
Saturday),  he  spoke  to  me  with  bitterness  of  M.  Decazes, 
almost  accusing  him  of  having  been  the  instigator  of  these 
selections.  I  then  felt  that  the  iM-each  could  n<it  be  healed.:. 
I  lamented  H  dieply;  but;^for  tSife  rcft«ms'tef<li^<tfcti9fc  * 
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determined,  at  whatever  Eacrifice,  to  ofier  up  eyexTthiiig  to  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  in  the  miiustiy. 
This  was  the  state  of  afiGsurs  when,  on  Mdndi^  evenijig  and  oa 
Tuesday  morning,  I  received  the  following  letters-  fcom  the 
the  Duke  de  RicheUeu,*-  M.  Mole,*^  M.  Laiii6.***-  M*  Paiquier^ 
and  M.  Decazes,^': — 

.    1.'-'    . 

It  is  with  extreme  re^t,  bat  with  an  irrefocable  detenniiuitioii  tkrt 
I  snpplicate  your  majesty  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the  poit  vhkbh  I 
occupy,  and  which  I  lay  at  your  feet  My  firm  convioUoii  that  I  can  m 
long^  be  of  any  use  in  your  service^  sire,  or  of  advantage  to  the  eoontiy, 
has  determined  me  to  take  this  step.  I  hope  your  miyesty  wQI  be  pteund 
to  inform  me  to  whom  I  am  to  deliver  the  portfolio  of  JPorei^  AftiriL 
The  circumstances  under  which  I  accepted  it,  and  all  that  hat'paned  Ibr 
the  last  three  years,  must  prove  to  your  m^esty  that  if  I  mnr  arfreat  of 
you  to  grant  me  permission  to  retire^  it  b  not  for  want  of  davotioD  or  cf 
courage. 

"(Signed)  BlOBKUXn." 

IL 

"  The  situation  of  the  ministry  leaving  me  no  hopes  of  heiqg  onAil  to 
your  miyesty,  and  of  justifying  your  confidence  by  oontinnlng  to  Mrve  jon^ 
I  pray  your  migesty  to  accept  my  resignation,  and  to  Inlbnn  ima  to 
it  18  your  pleasure  that  I  should  hand  over  t^s  portfolio  of  Natal 


"  (Signed)  Umir 


IlL 


"  I  entreat  your  majesty  to  accept  my  resignataon  and  to  inflm 
into  whose  hands  I  am  to  deliver  the  portfolio  of  the  Homo  Depirtw 
Allow  me,  sire^  to  request  the  favour  of  your  miyetty's  permiiskm  to 
altogether  into  private  life.    As  a  deputy  I  shall  endeavour  to  mtvs  af 
king  and  my  country  with  the  utmost  devotion. 

,"  (Signed)  LAQia." 

IV.  ,  ' 

"  I  am  informed  that  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  has  sent  in  his  maigiisHM 
to  the  Kmg.  If  your  majesty  decides  on  accepting  it^  I  beg  to  ioUoit  As 
tevour  of  beuig  alio  allcnred  to  placie  my  own  at  yoar  m^city'B  feeL   I 
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«*  Of  all  these  letters,  I  replied  only  to  that  of  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  to  whoqi  I  wrote  that,  in  the  difficulty  into  which  his 
unexpected  proceeding  had  thrown  me,  I  found  it  impossible  to 
give  a  definite  answer,  and  that  I  wished  to  see  him  before^ he 
came  to  a  final  resolution.  He  came  accordingly  o|i  Tuesday 
afternoon.  I  did  not  hide  from  him  any  portion  of  the  pain  I 
felt,  and  I  begged  him  to  consider,  that,  besides  my  regret  in 
parting  with  him,  I  felt  myself  reduced  to  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to \     He  listened  to  me 

koow  too  well  that  under  such  circnmstances  my  presenee  iJn  the  ministry 
would  be  more  injurious  than  useful  to  your  majesty^s  service.  Your 
majesty  knows  my  unlimited  devotion. '  If  I  lose  the  happiness  of  serving 
yoor  majesty  as  a  niiinister,  I  shall  still  have  the  consolation  of  manifesting 
on  all  occasions  as  a  deputy  the  sentiments  and  principles  which  I  sbali 
sever  cease  to  retain  in  my  heart. . 

"(Signed)         Pasquibr." 

V. 

"A  letter  from  Count  Mole  to  Baron  Pasquier  informs. me  that  tb# 
Duke  de  Richelieu  has  prayed  your  majesty  to  accept  his  resignation. 
This  determination,  should  it  be  irrevocable  and  have  the  consent  of  the 
King,  will  oblige  me  to  lay  at  his  feet  the  portfolio  which  he  has  had  the 
gocidness  to  confide  to  me  for  the  last  three  years.  Nothing  in  the  world 
could  induce  me  to  remain  an  instant  in  the  ministry  after  the  Duke  de 
Jlichelieu.  Your  Maje&ty  who  knows  my  resolution  on  this  subject,  has 
often  approved  it.  I  am  the  more  bound  to  this  course  in  as  noitifch  as  the 
differences  of  opinion  upon  some  points,  or  rather  upon  one  point,  between 
the  ministers,  and  particularly  between  the  Dnkede  Richelien  and  rorselfy 
can  alone  have  led  to  this  determination.  At  the  moment  this  difiereneo 
began  to  appear,  I  intim&ted  to  your  majesty  and  to  the  Dnkede  Richelieu 
my  intention  to  retire.  This  resolution  I  must  now  carry  into  effect  that 
X  may  not  deprive  your  majesty  of  the  duke*s  services,  certain  as  I  aim  thirt 
yoor  majesty  and  the  Duke  de  Richelien  are  convinced  that  both  wiH  at  all 
times  find  me  ready,  out  of  the  ministry  as  well  as  in  it^  to  do  everything 
which  may  be  useful  to  ihe  service  of  your  majesty  and  to  th^  success  c^ 
your  government,  to  which  I  shall  always  belong,  both  in  wishes  and  in- 
tentions, as  I  shall  belong  in  heart  and  soul  to  your  majesty  as  long  as  I 
shall  have  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins^ 

*'  I  am  now  going  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  to  give  faim  the  laft  proof 
of  the  self-denial  which  I  shaU  always  evince  in  your  qptajesty's  service. 

"(I^^ed)         DkCAZjfs.** 
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with  an  air  of  affliction  as  deep  as  my  ovrn.  We  Bepantad 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  and  the  next  morning  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  him  : 

**  Your  Majesty  may  very  well  conceive  the  painful  situation 
in  which  our  conversation  of  yesterday,  has  left  me,  and  all  I 
liHve  suffered  in  wtiaobiung  the  sorrow  I  caused  your  miyes^. 
I  know  too  well  my  insufficiency  in  such  difficult  circumstances, 
and  in  a  description  of  affairs  for  the  nature  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  be  less  fitted  than  i  am,' not  to  repeat 
to  your  majesty  what  I  had  the  honour  of  saying  to  you  jester 
day.  My  mission  terminated  when  the  great  state  affairs  with 
the  foreign  powers  were  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Those  cxf  the 
interior  as  well  as  the  management  of  the  Chambers  aie 
altogether  foreign  to  my  capacity  nnd  for  their  managenMmt  I 
have  neither  aptitude  nor  ability.  It  is  my  duty  to  inform 
your  majesty,  with  all  the  siucerity  of  my  heart,  that  in  re» 
taining  me,  you  do  the  greatest  injury  to  your  affairs  and  those 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  sentiment  which  your  majestf  had 
the  goodness  yesterday  to  call  modesty,  is  only  the  restllt  of  r 
thorough  knowledge  of  myself.  To  think  otherwise. would  be 
nothing  but  an  inexcusable  presumption  on  my  part. 

**  After  having  made  this  profession  of  faith  to  joor  mi^tj, 
on  which  I  beg  of  you  to  reflect  most  seriously,  I  ought  to  in- 
form you,  that  if  your  majesty  persists  in  retaining  me,  in  spite 
of  the  powerful  reasons  I  have  given,  I  cannot,  and  ought  not  to 
refuse ;  but  that  my  services  may  not  be  rendered  useless  from 
the  outset  it  will  be  necessai*y  to  establish  in  the  ministiym 
unity  of  opinions  which  no  longer  exists.     Your  Majesty  knows 
that  I  like  and    esteem  M.   Decazes.     My  sentiments  sfS^ 
and  always  will   be,  the  same.     But  on  the  one  hand,  in> 
suited  without  cause  by  a  party  whose  imprudences  have  cansed 
so  many  evils,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  act  with  it ;  on  the 
other  hand,  diiven  towards  a  party  whose  doctrines  threaten  us 
still  more,  so  long  as  he  shall  not  be  employed  out  of  France  in 
important  functions,  all  those  men  opposed  to  the  ministry  will 
consider  him  as  the  object  of  their  hopes,  and  he  will  doubtless 
become,  in  spite  of  himself,  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
government.     It  is  with  pain  that  I  am  obliged  to  hold  this 
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limgaage  to  the  King.  Intrigue,  ambition,  and  the  means  tlMt 
they  ordinarily  employ  are  certainly  foreign  to  my  nature ;  bat, 
I  owe  the  truth  to  your  majesty,  such  at  least  as  I  believe  it  to 
be.  I  fed  how  painful  the  saoifice  of  which  I  speak  will  be  to 
the  King,  to  M.  Decazes,  and  if  1  may  say  so,  to  myself;  but 
I  think  it  indispensable  if  I  am  to  remain  in  the^  management 
of  affairs.  The  embassy  toNaples,  or  to  St.  Petersbnrgh,  and 
his  deptulure,  announced  to  take  place  in  a  week;  such  are, 
in  my  opinion,  the  necessary  preliminaries,  I  do  not  say  ta 
success,  but  to  the  progress  of  the  administration.  Your 
Majesty  knows  how  ill  it  would  become  me  to  impose  such 
conditions.  The  unpleasant  situation  in  which  I  placed  the 
King  yesterday,  and  the  despair  to  which  he  reduced  me,  hare 
alone  compelled  me  to  confide  them  to  his  breast.  Your 
Majesty  wHl  make  such  use  of  them  as  you  may  think  proper. 

"  In  the  event  of  your  majesty  imperatively  calling  upon  me  tb 
remain,  I  would  venture  to  beg  of  yoii  to  use  every  efifort  in  your 
majesty *s  power  to  retain  M.  Laine,  without  whom  I  absolutely 
cannot  continue  in  the  ministry,  and  M.  Roy ;  if  your  m&jest^ 
will  but  employ  that  seductive  manner  which  no  one  can  resist, 
I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conquer  their  opposition, 
llaving  thus  expressed  my  thoughts  to  you,  suffer  roe,  sire,  to 
throw  myself  at  your  majesty's  feet,  to  ask  you  with  the  most 
earnest  entreaties  to  grant  me  my  liberty ;  I  repeat  that  I  have 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  talents  necessary  to  unravel  the 
labyrinth  of  the  government  of  the  Chambers.  Nothing  has' 
evor  prepared  me  for  this  sort  of  life,  and  most  certainly  I  shall 
not  succeed  in  it.  Your  Msgesty  is  warned  beforehand:. do 
not  subject  yourself  to  the  pain  of  soon  witnessing  the  fulfilment 
of  these  predictions." 

**  I  was,  I  repeat,  resigned  to  see  M.  Decazes  go  out  of  the 
niiuistry  ;  but  such  a  removal  was,  it  may  well  be  believed,  much 
more  painful.  I  wrote  to  him  instantly,  but  I  had  not,  I  .con- 
fess, the  courage  to  make  him  acquainted  m  eMensa  with  the 
letter  I  have  just  transcribed,  I  merely  communicated  to  him 
the  essential  point.  He  flattered  himself .  that  his  removal 
from  Paris  would  be  sufficient,  and  in  his  r^ly  }ie  o&red  to^ 
depart  instantly  to  go  and  pass  throe  months  at  Libooiue  widk 
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his  family.     Though  this  offer  was  so  perfectly  roasoaaUe,  and 
I  will  even  say  so  perfectly  generous,  I  did  not  much  Qatter 
myself  that  it  would  he  accepted.     I  resolved,  however,  to  Uj 
it ;  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu  having  come  to  me  a  little  before  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  I  opened  the  matter  to  him,  aooom- 
panying  it  with  everything  I  thought  capable  of  lulling  the 
storm.     But  this  seductive  manner  which  no  one  cati  rmiti 
failed  of  its  effect.    The  Duke  de  Richelieu  influenced  by  aome 
foreign  impulsion  was  altogether  out  of  his  natural  chameter. 
He  was  insensible  to  the  situation  of  Madame  Decazes,  who 
was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  delicate  health,  and  at  the 
time  four  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.     He  persisted 
in  making  a  journey  to  Russia,  the  sine  qua  non  of  his  continu- 
ance in  the  ministry,  and  required  that  after  the  council  I  should 
demand  of  Count  D^ecazes  his  final  resolution.     Resolved  as  I 
was  to  sacrifice  everything  to  retain  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  I 
undertook  the  commission,  and  I  fulfilled  it ;  but  I  confess  that 
in  pronouncing  to  my  friend  a  sentence  so  cruel  for  hiqi,  and 
so  painful  to  myself,  my  firmness  abandoned  me,  and  I  broke 
into  tears.     My  victim  only  thought  to  assuage  my  grief,  and 
only  spoke  to  me  of  his  resignation.     A  moment  after,  hoveveri 
the  thought  of  the  fatigues  and  even  the  dangers  which  she 
whom  he  loved,  and  with  so  much  reason,  was  about  to  incur, 
came  to  his  recollection,  and  exclaiming :  '  Oh !  mj  poor  little 
wife !'  he  also  burst  into  tears.     He  speedily  recovered  his 
firmness  however,  and  left  me  to  write  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
that  he  agreed  to  everything. 

"  On  the  same  day,  about  three  hours  after  this  most  dis- 
tressing scene,  I  received  the  addresses  of  the  two  ChomberB, 
in  reply  to  my  opening  speech,  on  which  occasion  I  was  obliged 
to  exhibit  a  countenance,  calm,  serene,  and  even  satisfied,  for 
after  all  the  addresses  were  good ;  and  yet  we  are  envied ! 

"  The  following  day,  the  24th,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  re- 
suming his  proper  character,  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  by  the 
counsel  of  M.  Laine,  who,  it  is  said,  forcibly  represented  to  him 
ihe  harshness  of  his  requirements,  was  content  to  accept  the  jou^ 
ney  to  Liboumo.  But  other  embarrassments  were  soon  brought 
upon  him.     Ho  had  calculated  that  with  the  exreption  of  U. 
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Decazes,  and  perhaps  of  Marshal  Gourion,  the  cotmcil  wdd 
remain  as  it  was ;  bat  M.  Laine»  thdagh  he  wished  for  a  change 
in  the  law  of  election,  formally  declared  thai  he  never  would 
present  one  to  supersede  that  which  was  lus  own  wc»rk,  a&d 
which  he  had  so  successfully  defended.  M.  Boy  deckurod 
that  he  would  not  remain  without  M.  Decazes,  and  the 
others  also  refused,  On  the  f25th,  the  Duke  de  Bichelien 
and  M.  Lain^,  having  met  M.  Decazes  with  ^e,  aftei 
mass,  proposed  that  he  himself  should  form  a  ministiy, 
and  on  his  absolute  refusal,  they  came  and  begged  of  me  to  in- 
duce him  to  do  it.  Although  I  approted  of  hiis  resolution,  I 
replied  that  I  would  speak  to  him,  buttha.t  I  was  quite  certain 
hefprehand  that  I  should  not  have  any  more  success  than  tl^em- 
flelves.  Accordingly  I  sent  fot  Um,  and  his  answer  V^  just  as 
1  had  anticipated.  The  Duke  de  Bichdieu  then  r^olved  to 
fom  a  new  ministry  altogether,  and  the  following  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  departments  he  proposed  to  adopt :— justice,  M . 
Simeon;  war.  General L^mston ;  naval  affairs,  M.  deVil^Ue; 
home  department,  M.  Cuvier ;  finance,  M.  Mollicm ;  general 
direction  of  th^  police,  under  the  authority  of  the  president  of 
the  council,  J^.  de  Toumon,  prefect  of  the  Girohde.  One  alone 
of  air  these  names  displeased  me;  but  I  had  resolved.  t()  majke 
no  difficulties  whatever,  and  moreover,  after  having  piade  i3|i6 
greatest  of  all  sacrifices,  could  I  suffer  myself  to  be  .stopped  by 
a  secondary  one  ?  On  the  evening  of  the  d5th,  the  Duk0.Je 
Eichelieu  thought  himself  sure  of  success,  but  insurmountaUe 
difficulties  soon  ofiered  themselves.  M.  Cuvier  made  the  flame 
ol^ection  as  M.  Laine;  M.  Mollien,  whphadenterecf,  it  jswfly 
into  other  engagements,  absolutely  declined;.  M.  X^aqiistcMval^iie 
^accepted.  I  was  indirectly  informed  <^  this  on^ the.  ^6th,  and 
in  the  evening  I  received  the  following  letter  from  tJie  Pi^  de 
Bichelieu."  ..   :     :»  "'-   - 

.  *'  I  have  again  made  fruitless  e&axts  fiu^  tl^loinQalaimroC  a 
ministry  which  might  offer  to  your  miyestjy  ai^  ^y^l^w^ 
some  guarantees  in  the  crisis  which  npw  besetolis*  .M^riEhv", 
whom  I  thought  indispensable  in  the  -finaiiqe  defAVt9evil»v]M 
Reclined  all  my  eolicitaUoiis ;  my  other  oeUaagcMt  Mddoail 
agree  upon  the  measoroB  to  b^pmmied,  and  I  find  agfMlf  agifai 
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under  the  necessity  of  supplicating  your  mi^esty  to  reUere  ne 
fh)m  a  task  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  accomplidi  vith 
success.  I  have  evinced,  sire,  the  most  absolute  devotion  in 
twice  attempting  to  re-form  a  ministry,  and  your  miyesty  ivill 
recollect  what  1  had  the  honour  of  saying  to  you  on  ipy  deptr 
ture  for  Aix-1a-Chap^11e,  and  what  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
repeating  to  you,  verbally  and  in  writing,  since  my  return,  that 
I  was  not  fitted  for  the  management  of  internal  afiBiks,  and 
that  my  mission  was  propejrly  at  an  end  at  the  moment  of  con- 
cluding the  negociations  with  the  foreign  powers.     Bat  why 

does  your  majesty  consider  it  indispensable  to  send  for 

to  succeed  me?  Is  there  no  one  in  the  Kingdom -then  but 
him  and  me  that  can  be  placed  at  thet  head  of  the  Coonoil? 
And  if  we  both  failed  must  the  state  necessarily  perish?  I 
cannot  believe  it.  There  are  both  marshals  and  peers  of  Funoe 
who  could  certainly  replace  us.  Without  naming  others,  coiil4 
not  Marshals  Macdonald  and  Marmont  be  selected?  Thcj 
know  both  the  country  and  the  army ;  they  would  inspire  no 
distrust  to  the  foreign  powers.  I  repeat  to  your  raigesty  that 
I  can  no  longer  charge  myself  with  a  task  which  I  am  incaps- 
ble  of  fulfilling  after  such  fruitless  efforts.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  pain,  but  with  decided  resolution,  that  I  supplicate  your 
majesty  to  accept  my  resignation,  and  to  accept  at  the  same 
time  the  homage,  <fec." 

**  This  letter  was  too  decided,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu  too  loudly  called  for  by  circomstanoes  to 
render  it  possible  for  me  to  seek  any  longer  to  retain  him.  I 
therefore,  with  the  most  sincere  regret,  accepted  his  resignatioD. 
His  letter  had  imparted  to  me  a  ray  of  light  by  enabUng  me 

to  see  the  possibility  of  doing  without  — ^- .     But  1  was 

not,  therefore  the  less  embarrassed ;  for  neither  one  nor  the 
other  of  the  marshals  of  whom  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  spoke 
was,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  condition  to  succeed  him.  The  keeper 
of  the  seals  came  to  me  at  the  moment  I  had  sent  off  my 
answer  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu :  I  opened  my  mind  to  Urn 
on  the  position  of  affairs.  He  went  immediately  to  find  tin 
Count  Decazes,  and  the  latter  conceirod  the  idea  of  confiding 
iJie  hehsi  to  Oeneral  Dossolles.     1  appiored  oi  this  idet» 
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4|9iiini66ioned  him  to  carry  it  into  effect,  at  the  s^me  time 
9iaaipig  to  him  MM.  de  Jaucourt  and  De  Serres.  On  the 
Rowing  morning  (Sunday  the  27th)  he  sa^f  the  general,  and 
made  the  proposition  to  him,  whicU  was  accepted.  1%) 
Goant  Decazes  was  in  ecstacy,  and  did  not  anticipate  the 
diflSculties  which  were  about  to  arise.  The-Marquis  DessolJes 
wishing,  reasonably  enough,  to  form  his  own  ministry  himself, 
'^ppsed  at  first  M.  de  SerreSvfor  justice,  and  Baron  Louis 
for  finance.  He  spoke  to  them  on  the  subject,  and  all  three 
agreed  to  accept  the  nomination,  but  with  this  condition, 
as  a  sine  qua  non,  that  Count  Decazes  should  form  a  part 
of  the  ministry.  When  they  made  the  proposition  to  him 
he  rejected  it  with  energy,  and  even  with  tears;  till  at 
length  the  Marquis  DessoUes  came  to  beg  of  me  to  vanquish 
his  resistance. 

"  If  I  had  only  consulted  my  own  feelings  I  eould  have 
tirMiedthat  M.  Decazes,  uniting,  as  he  always  had  the  inten- 
^n  of  doing,  his  fate  with  that  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
should  leave  the  ministry  with  him.  But,  in  the-first  place, 
if  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  went  out  it  was  not  because  he  pre- 
ferred repose  to  office,  but  because  his  ministerial  capability 
was  exhausted :  secondly,  he  had  separated  his  fate  from  that 
ef  the  Count  Decazes,  by  requiring  his  retirement,  whilst  he 
retained  all  his  other  colleagues ;  and  thirdly,  €ount  Decazes 
£[)nnd  himself  in  some  respect  in  the  Eatne  position  as  when  I 
bad  proposed  to  him  the  Russian  embassy :  in  both  cases,  the 
existence  of  the  ministry  depended  on  his  acceptance,  and  if  he 
had  before  sacrificed  his  happiness  to  'it,  should  he  not  n6w 
also  yield  to  it  scruples  henceforward  vain  ?  These  eonsidmti- 
tipns  determined  my  judgment  The  Count  Decazes  ao 
qoiesced,  and  the  ministry  was  formed.  I  must  add  that  this 
ministry  had  the  entire  approbation  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,* 
who  told  me  so  the  first  time  I  saw  him  again ;  and  who, 
having  come  to  himself,  has  not  ceased  personally  when  in 
Pjiris,  and  since  by  his  letters,  to  evince  to  Count  Decazes 
that  friendship  which  had  ftlways  united  them. 

'*  Stiould  this  little  w6rk  find  some  readers,  even  the  most 
decided  opponent  will  doubtless,  see  in  it  some  singidar  ewo^ 
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bat  I  venture  to  believe  that  he  will  also  see  in  it  that  all  fhi 
intrigues  that  were  said  to  have  acoompanied  them  hare  nerw 
existed,  and  are  nothing  but  the  pure  inventioii  of  partj  qiift, 
80  fertile  in  such  falnmnkis.'* 


BOOK   THIBTY-SIITH. 

818-19— State  of  Fraiice--Strugg1e  of  parties— The  Press— -The  MHmm  g 
P.  L.  Courrier — The  Coruervaieur ;  Chateaubriand,  Lamennaity  De 
Bonald — Opening  of  the  Session — Vote  of  a  national  recompense  to 
M.  de  Richelieu — Barth^lemy's  proposition  on  the  Electoral  laSP 
Discussion  on  the  recall  of  banished  persons^M.  de  SenH^In- 
ereasing  agitation  of  public  opinion — ^Development  of  journalism  : 
the  Courrier,  the  dtnttitutionnel,  the  Censeur,  ihe  Dibai$t  the  Aii»<t- 
dienne,  the  Drapeau  Blanc — Stormy  debates  on  the  massacres  of  the 
South :  parliamentary  exposures — ^Various  associations ;  the  missions, 
the  secret  societies  of  Brussels,  and  of  Park ;  fermentation  in  0«r- 
many-r-£Iections  of  1819 ;  nomination  of  Or£goire ;  General  Fqy— 
General  spirit  of  the  elections,  hostile  to  the  crown — Ministsrial 
changes,  opening  of  the  session ;  exclusion  of  Gr^goirai-^Prcjeet 
for  modifying  the  electoral  law. 


STs  have  seen,  by  this  confidential  revelation  of  the  King  to 
osterity,  even  to  the  veiy  bottom  of  his  aoal:  hi8|ie|8aion  for 
lie  liberation  of  the  territoiy,  his  sincere  desire  i^  iopnd  a 
epresentative  goyemment  under  the  antiiority  of  tb^  crown, 
moderated  by  the  Chambers,  and  inspijt^  by  public  opinion ; 
is  secret  troubles  in  a  palace  where  his  con|;ested  will  foond 
olitical  opposition  so  near  to  his  heart ;  his  considerate  fsteem 
or  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu;  and  finally  his  almoeit  patecnal 
olicitude  for  M.  Decazes,  the  instrument  of  his  thou^ts,  and 
he  attachment  of  his  heart  The  visit  of  Alexander^  and  thd^ 
loral  approbation  which  this  prince  had  so  decidedly  evipced 
t  Paris  of  the  wisdom  and  ministzy  of  the  King»  the  moce 
trongly  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  of  consolidating  and 
ieveloping  the  charter.  The  triumph  hp  had  obtabed  over 
he  retrograde  and  reactiohazy  royalists  in  the  election^  of 
^ptember,  by  removing  at  the  same  time  the  Bon^pa||:t^|)li 
III.  la 
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pud  the  ultras,  made  him  hope  for  a  similar  result  in  the  elee- 
tions  of  1818,  hj  which  one-fifth  of  the  Chamher  was  to  be 
renewed. 

But  already  the  parties,  separated  for  a  moment  by  the 
ordinance  of  tbc  6th  of  September,  began  to  evince  an  inten- 
tion of  enthralling  the  King  and  struggling  with  each  other,  and 
both  against  him  in  the  assembly.  The  free  press  afforded  them  . 
courage,  a  field  of  battle,  and  weapons  to  wield.  Infuriated  jour-* 
nals  and  pamphlets,  which  all  made  use  of  the  King's  name  ta 
win  over,  or  to  calumniate  him,  fanned  the  flame  of  oppositkm  to 
the  government  in  all  the  electoral  colleges.  The  liSnem 
and  the  Conservateur,  two  periodical  papers,  constituted  tbe 
manual  of  the  passions.  The  Minerve  was  conducted  by  writen 
who  had  served  the  cause  of  despotism  under  the  Empiie,  anl 
who  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  perishing  with  it.  They.tiiiis- 
tbrmed  themselves  into  puritans  of  the  charter ;  and  nndflr* 
took  to  blend  in  one  adulterate  alloy,  patriotism',  militaiyiprift* 
the  glory  of  conquest,  the  doctrines  of  the  revolution  of  1789. 
the  souvenirs  of  the  republic,  the  national  pride,  constitationil 
royalty,  despotism  and  liberty,  with  such  a  fumble  of  ideasi 
and  such  perfidious  artifice  that  every  passion  hostile  to  the 
Bourbons  foimd  at  once  in  their  pages  some  cause  of  joy,  some 
souvenir,  some  hope,  some  aliment.  The  principal  editors  d 
this  paper  were  Benjamin  Constant,  Etienne,  Jony,  PBgls, 
Aignan,  Oourrier,  Beranger,  writers,  publidsts,  pamphleteers. 
poets,  men  of  various  talents:  some  affecting  moderation; 
others  embittering  invective ;  one  party  mingling  with  aduk- 
tion  of  the  King  deadly  insinuations  against  his  family;  anotho'f 
publishing  correspondence  in  which  they  debated,  as  tribnneB 
of  the  people,  questions  of  constitutional  law ;  some  indulging 
in  moving  apotheoses  of  exiles  of  the  convention,  and  8oldie^ 
labourers  weeping  the  loss  of  their  country  in  the  forests  of 
America ;  others,  as  Courrier,  provoking  the  bitter  laof^  of 
irony  in  pamphlets  whose  wit  was  sharpened  by  hatred ;  otiiers, 
finally,  like  Beranger,  nationalising  contempt  for  the  'Bovii- 
bons  in  immortal  songs,  which  created  for  the  people  a  nligioii 
of  glory,  consoling  to  honour,  but  fatal  to  liber^.  These  mou 
called  themselves  Independents,  dissembling  thus  their  opposi 
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tion.  A  cloud  of  journals,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  tracts 
of  similar  genius  received  from  them  the  inspiration  and  the 
direction,  sowing  everywhere  the  seeds  of  disdain,  repugnance, 
and  anger  amongst  the  people. 

II. 

The  Conservateur,  estiiblished  hj  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and 
his  friends,  with  the  triple  object  of  counterbalancing  the 
Bonapartist  journals,    of  defending   the    monarchy    of  the 
Bourbons,  and  of  enslaving  the  King  to  the  royalists,  was 
written  by  MM.  de  Chateaubriand,  De  Lamennais,  and  De 
Bonald,  wits  or  geniuses  of  powerful  stamp  and  lofty  fame. 
Their  literary  greatness  was  reflected  in  their  works ;  their 
pages  were  enlightened  by  their  names,  and  became  events  for 
Europe.     Fi^vee,  an  old  prefect  under  Bonaparte,  lent  them 
his  administrative  experience,  and  that  sophistical  theory,  so 
dear  to  all  aristocracies,  of  provincial  federalism,  in  opposition 
ta  sthe  concentration  and  unity  of  ministerial  power.     M.  de 
Suleau,  a  young  writer  divided  between  politics  and  literature — 
M.  de  Frenilly,  a  traditional  poet — M.  de  Fitqames,  a  courtier 
inth  an  independent  heart,  whose  royalism  was  expressed  in 
the  accents  of  liberty — M.  de  Castelbajac — M.  de  Salaberry — 
and  all  the  men  of  the  aristocracy,  illustrious  for  personal 
talent,  struck  their  blow  and  signajised  their  name  in  this 
ultra-royalist  cry  of  alarm.     The  agreement  of  doctrines  more 
or  less  absolute,  more  or  less  constitutional,  mattered  but  little 
to  these  leaders  of  public  opinion,  the  mass  constituted  strength, 
the  genius  made  the  splendour.   No  periodical  writing  ever  had 
more.     Never  was  a  government  hardly  re-establisbed  more 
violently  assailed,  and  more  bitterly  insulted  by  the  jealousy 
and  the  ambition  of  its  pretended  exclusive  friends.      M. 
Decazes  was  held  up  in  it  sometimes  to  the  suspicions,  some- 
times to  the  derision,  of  the  royalists,  and  the  King  himself 
was  scarcely  spared.     The  court,  the  private  circle  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  and  the  provincial  aristocfracy  were  intoxicated 
with  these  names,  these  doctrines,  and  these  invectives,  which 
seemed  to  them  to  shed  a  lustre  on  their  cause,  and  to  ruse 
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their  obscurity  to  the  eleyation  of  geniuo*  M.  de  Chateaabriand 
mth  an  artifice  somewhat  illogical,  bat  sinoere  iii  bis  9otil,  and 
readily  accepted  by  the  parties,  associated  in  the  ConurvaUiv 
the  theories  of  the  old  dominant  obiunhfl  Mid  til9  old  £Biidfll 
monarchy,  with  the  roughness  of  a  manly  royalist  opposition 
to  the  King.  He  taught  the  anti-royalist  opposition  all  that 
they  might  soon  venture  to  dare  in  bitter  criticism  of  the 
government.  No  liberal  paper  ever  struck  so  high,  or  woonded 
60  cruelly,  as  this  discontented  soldier  of  royally.  This  iuij 
x>f  Chateaubriand  and  the  party  of  the  Count  d*ArtoiS  agauut 
the  opinions  and  the  adherents  of  the  King,  decided  M.  Lsio^ 
on  a  bold  smd  constitutional  act  against  a  court  &etion 
which  threatened  the  crown  with  so  mnoh  audacity.  He 
deprived  this  faction  of  its  chief,  by  removing  the  Coimt 
d'Artois  from  his  most  important  fiinctions,  as  oomnumdant- 
general  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  kingdom*  The  King 
after  some  resistance  of  feeling  to  the  severity  of  his  dntj  aa 
a  monarch,  granted  to  his  ministers  this  measvre  of  just  re- 
prisal, which  became  one  of  the  most  bitter  grievanees  of  the 
royalists  against  him.  The  palace  was  split  into  two  faotiona 
animated  more  and  more  against  each  other. 

Public  opinion  in  the  provinces,  excited-  in  t^M  oj^oaing 
currents,  by  this  rage  of  the  royalist  party,  by  these  pamphleta 
of  the  liberal  party,  and  by  these  intestine^  tlivisions  of  tlia 
royal  family,  diverted  the  elections  of  tins  year  from  the  eentn 
where  M.  Laine  and  the  King  wished  to  maintain  tlwiB. 
The  liberal  party  was  strengthened  by  twenty-two  depotisa 
hostile  to  the  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons.  M.  de  Ijafi^ettOi 
the  undecided  symbol  if  not  of  a  republic,  at  least  of  revdiK 
tion,  was  elected  as  a  living  challenge  to  royalty ;  Manuel,  the 
promoter  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  as  an  imperial  protest  against 
the  Bourbons.  The  elections  of  that  year,  while  they  wera 
satisfactory  to  the  King  by  the  removal  of  some  altra-nyyalista, 
which  weakened  the  cabal  of  his  brother  in  the  ChambeTt 
alarmed  him  by  the  accession  of  men  too  significaQt  amongst 
the  avowed  enemies  of  his  house.  M.  Lain6  was  disquieted 
The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  who  had  promised  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  snatch  the  helm  alike  from  revolutionists  and 
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tfoanter-revolutionists,  anxiously  commoned  with  himself.     "  I 
tee  with  darm,"  he  said,  "  the  advent  of  men  of  the  hundred 
dftys.    They  have  already  ruined  our  position  in  Europe.     We 
must  guard  against  revolutions ;   tiiey  would  consume  our 
national  strength,  and  furnish  Europe  with  grievances  against 
us !"    From  this  day  forward  he  inclined  towards  a  junction 
with  the  royalists.    M.  Decazes,  on  ihe  contrary,  tkreateped 
by  them  more  and  more,  had  no  other  asylum  than  in  the 
liberal  party ;  and  became,  in  spite  of  himself,  more  a  party 
leader  than  a  minister.     His  colleagues  became  alarmed  at  a 
liae  of  conduct  which  threatened  to  remove  the  centre  of  the 
monarchy  from  its  equilibrium,  to  place  it  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice  in  the  midst  of  its  national  enemies.     They  con- 
ferred mth  each  other,  unknown  to  M.  DecazQs,  on  these 
.tendencies  and  these  dangers.     The  Duke  de  Eichelieu  was 
the  personal  friend  of  M.  Decazes,  he  had  no  distrust  of  him, 
but  of  his  position ;  he  felt  the  propriety  of  leaving  a  friend  to 
the  King,  and  to  the  ministry  a  meditim  of  communication,  at 
once  safe  and  all  powerful,  between  the  heart  of  this  prince 
and  his  ministers.     He  endeavoured  to  conciliate  what  he 
wished  to  grant  to  monarchical  opinion,  and  to  jrield  to  the 
King  himself,  by  suppressing  the  police  department  o6cupied 
by  M.  Decazes,  an  occult  ministry  which  gave  umbrage  to  the 
royalists,  and  by  leaving  to  him  the  purely  administrative 
government  of  the  interior.      M.   Decazes,  Ibreseeing  and 
anticipating  this  proposition,  himself  adroitly  offered  his  fesig- 
.i|ation  to  his  colleagues,  to  leave  them  Ml  liberty  for  their 
new  combination.     But  this  resignat^n,  an  apparent  sacrifice 
to  concord  which  the  young  minister  made  of  his  own  accord, 
could  no  longer  be  accepted.     Having  taken  root  in  the  heart 
of  the  King,  whose  Mendship  assumed  the  character  of  &tality, 
popular  with  the  liberal  party,  which  could  agitate  France  even 
to  the  endangering  of  the  throne,  and  which  was  dwln  only 
calmed  by  his  voice,  master  of  the  Doctrinaire  parQr  wlikh 
excited  public  opinion  through  the  press,  and  which  aegoeiated 
#ith  all  the  other  parties  by  intrigue,  M.  Deoazes  was  an  0On 
barrassing  but  an  indispensable  man  to  his  colleagues..  W^ 
<me  foot  in  the  King's  cabinet,  and  the  other  in  popular iavom; 
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he  could  only  quit  the  government  to  become  a  fimnidaUfl 
leader  of  opposition  in  the  Chambers,  or  a  80iiice  of  regnti 
still  present  and  still  menacing  to  his  colleagues,  in  the  ood- 
fidence  of  the  King.  Thej,  therefore,  declined  the  leaignation 
of  M.  Decazes,  and  confined  themselyee  to  acceptmg  thit  of 
M.  Corvette,  the  ministerial  restorer  of  oar  credit  and  oar 
finances,  exhausted  with  labour  and  disappointment.  He  im 
succeeded  by  M.  Hoy,  a  man  of  immense  fortane,  gained  hj 
intelligent  industry  applied  to  the  acqcdrement  of  ivealtfa.  A 
financier  by  profession,  conservative  through  intensat,  a  mode- 
rate in  principle,  M.  Boy,  suited  all  parties  withoat  gifing 
umbrage  to  any. 

III. 

The  ministry,  thus  itself  in  a  state  of  suspense,  met  the 
Chambers  on  the  1 0th  of  December.  The  King  in  his  speech 
congratulated  himself  on  the  liberation  of  the  territory,  and 
gave  an  indirect  warning  to  those  revolutionary  passions  which 
had  signalised  their  revival  in  the  last  elections.  The  inten- 
tion of  modifying  the  electoral  law,  already  entertained  by 
the  King,  by  M.  de  Eichelieu,  M.  Laine,  and  M.  Mol£,  reroiled 
itself  in  this  speech.  The  chiefs  of  the  royalist  party  in  the 
Chamber  required  this  measure,  as  the  condition  of  fheir  sip- 
porting  government.  The  Chamber,  however,  worked  upon  fay 
the  leaders  of  the  party  of  M.  Decazes,  showed  an  nnexpeeted 
sign  of  repulsion  to  this  plan  of  modification,  by  nominating 
to  its  committees  the  deputies  most  determined  on  mflii^fainnig 
the  law  as  it  stood.  At  the  same  time  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
excited  by  the  Count  d'Artois,  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and 
by  some  bishops,  nominated  to  all  its  parliamentary  functions 
the  most  decidedly  retrograde  royalists.  M.  de  Richelieu  and 
his  colleagues,  seeing  in  this  irreconcilable  tendency  on  one 
side  the  presumed  manceuvres  of  M.  Decazes  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  on  the  other  the  triumphant  manoBavxes  of 
the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  royalists  of  his  court  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  retired  in  mass  before  this  contradictory  position 
of  the  two  Chambers.  M.  Decazes  himself,  whether  he  had 
really  conspired  against  his  colleagues,  or  whether  he  had 
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been  merely  served  improperly  or  beyond  his  wishes,  by  his 
friends  the  Doctrinaires^  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of 
the  King.  In  the  confidential  memoir  we  haye  just  produced 
may  be  seen  all  the  phases  of  this  ministerial  crisis. 

The  Chamber  in  its  reply  to  the  King's  speech,  declared 
in  a  phrase  conceived  like  a  menace,  that  it  would  reject  ever>' 
law  which  might  be  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  tiie  charter. 
This  was  protesting  beforehand  against  any  ministry  which 
should  touch  the  electoral  law.    The  Duke  de  Eichelieu,  after 
acme  fruitless  attempts  to  patch  up  his  ministry  witJi  the  addi- 
tion of  M.  Villele,  leader  of  the  moderate  royalists  in  the 
Chamber,  felt  his  physical  powers  give  way  under  his  mental 
Agitation.     M.  Decazes,  the  natural  heir  of  his  indecision, 
wished  for  by  the  £jng,  the  hope  of  the  liberals,  accepted  by 
the  Chamber,  re-formed  the  government.     He  took  the  home 
lepartment :  he  gave  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  presidency  of  the  cabinet  to  Generftl  Dessolles,  a  dis- 
2rraced  military  man  under  Napoleon,  and  a  confidant  of  the 
manoeuvres  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  1814  for  the  recall  of  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne ;  the  department  of  justice  to  M.  de 
Serres,  an  orator  as  eloquent  in  speech  and  98  elevated  in 
nind  as  M.  Laine ;  the  finance  department  to  M.  Boy ;  that  of 
TOT  to  Marshal  Gouvion-Sain^Cyr,  to  whom  the  military  forces 
»f  France^  owed  their  recruiting  and  their  re-organisation.    His 
routh,  and  a  proper  estimate  of  his  position,  alone  prevented  M. 
[>ecazes  from  taking  the  title  of  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers :   but  he  was  more — he  was  the  creator  and  the 
lecessity  of  the  government.     His  triumph  exalted  the  liberals 
nd  confounded  the  royalists.     Their  anger  against  him  was 
rritated  by  all  that  envy  which  attaches  itself  to  new  men. 

The  two  Chambers,  appreciating  the  services  which  the 
)uke  de  Eichelieu  had  rendered  the  country  in  his  negoda- 
ions  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  voted  him,  in  spite  of  his  refusal,  a 
onation  of  50,000  francs  annual  income.  The  Duke,  though 
eprived  of  fortune  proportioned  to  the  splendour  of  his  name, 
ot  daring  to  reject  this  national  munificence,  accepted  it  to 
ransfer  it  immediately  to  the  hospitals  of  Bordeaux.  Two 
loasand   millions  of  francs  had  passed  through  his  hands 
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almost  without  control,  during  his  ministiy  and  bis  iaraatftelioH 
with  the  European  powers ;  and  his  countij  was  bovmd  to 
think  of  him  more  than  he  did  of  himself. 

IV. 

Meanwhile  the  result  of  the  last  election  had  been  no  Ifli 
a  warning  to  impartial  statesmen  than  a  cause  of  alatm  to  tti 
ultra-i'oyalists.  The  dangers  of  the  monarohj  were  the  ooB* 
versation  of  all  the  coteries  of  the  two  GhambeAL  TUb 
Chamber  of  Peers,  less  changeable  in  thought  than  the  eleodfa 
chamber,  corresponded  more  by  its  nature  with  the  pre-oocopa* 
tions  of  the  monarchical  mind.  The  domiiiant' party  hi  Ail 
chamber  were  too  openly  connected  with  the  court  o7  die 
Count  d  'Artois  not  to  make  it  evident  that  a  motion  made  by  it  in 
appearance,  emanated  in  reality  from  the  prince  himself.  It  HM 
necessary,  therefore,  to  find  an  independent  organ,  f^  fton 
the  suspicion  of  flEuniliarity  and  complaisandB  to  the  oooit,  t» 
give  a  colouring  of  wisdom  and  public  safely  to  the  first  MtA 
on  the  electoral  law.     One  was  foimd  in  M.  Barthelemy. 

This  gentleman,  nephew  to  the  celebrated  wiiter  of  the 
same  name,  had  all  the  requisites  of  apparent  iiaiilnlil^ 
between  the  parties.  Heir  to  his  uncle's  fame,  and  a-diplo- 
matist  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  different  phases  of 
the  republic  had  left  him  abroad,  serving  his  country,  iviibottt 
participating  in  the  excesses,  the  passions,  and  the  resentmenls 
of  the  different  parties  which  contended  for  its  possession. 
His  fortunate  negociations  had  been  repaid  by  the  geneiil 
and  impartial  esteem  of  the  nation.  Placed  at  the  somipit 
of  affairs  at  the  epoch  of  the  Directory,  driven  thenoe  into 
proscription  under  suspicion  of  royalism,  M.  Barth€lemj  mB 
amongst  those  senators  who  had  only  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  their  hearts,  to  welcome  back  with  the  Bourbons  in  1814 
the  souvenirs  and  attachments  of  their  early  years.  Those 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  who  constituted  the  Caidi- 
ualist  party,  after  its  leader,  Cardinal  de  Beausset,  otfasr 
members  of  this  chamber,  amongst  the  most  tempemte  IB 
opinion,  such  as  M.  de   Fontaines,  M.  de  Pastoret,  M.  is 
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YbtMj  and  finallj  M.  de  Tallejrand  himself,  weaiy  of  his  iuacti 
vitj,  and  desirous  of  seeking  importance  even  by  the  side  of  ultra- 
TOjalists,  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  oourtierB  of  the 
Count  d*Artois,  and  easilj  induced  M.  Barth^lemy  hj  appeal* 
ing:to  his  foresight,  to  propose  a  vague  and  indefinite  modifi- 
cation  of  the  electoral  law.  M.  de  Lally-ToUendal,  a  verbose 
aad  declamatory  orator,  who  loved  to  flatter  the  most  x>revalent 
op&BiOxis  and  to  serve  the  ministry,  opposed  this  proposition. 
M;.  Decazes  called  it  the  most  &tal  which  could  issue  from  an 
aaoambly  attached  to  the  monarchy,  and  calculated  to  alarm 
the  cocmtry  on  the  irrevocable  nature  of  the  Eing*s  promises. 
H.  de  Pastoret  pressed  the  motion  with  the  authority  of  an 
imrowed  moderation,  and  a  long  exjierienee  of  revolutions.  An 
untnense  majority  of  the  Ohamber  defeated  the  objections  of 
ninisters  and  the  motion  was  carried.  The  humiliation  of  the 
ministry  wae  profound,  and  the  triumph  of  the  friends  of  the 
Count  ^'Artois  complete.  The  King  himself  wavered  in  his 
eonviction,  on  hearing  so  many  members  of  the  Chamber,  esc- 
p^edeed  and  impartial,  call  upon  him  to 'save  his  crown,  and 
to  aceept  with  courage  the  m^pularity  of  such  a  measure  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  revolution  in  the  committees.  M. 
Deeazes  found  it  necessary  to  strengthen  the  resdbtion  of 
the  prince,  and  to  supplicate  him  to  defer  all  change,  at  least 
undl  the  test  of  a  third  renewal  of  the  fifth  part  of  the 
^ective  chamber.  Liberal  opinion,  not  content  with  this 
victory  obtabed  for  it  in'tihe  council  of  the  King  by  M. 
Deeazes,  wished  to  conaectate  it  by  an  energetic  reply  of  the 
deputies  to  the  raaih  demand  of  the  peers.  M.  Laffitte  opposed 
the  proposition,  which  was  considered  violent  and  irritating  by 
the  ministerial  centre  of  the  Chamber,  and  rejected  without 
a  division. 

V. 

The  discussion  of  M.  Barth^lemy*s  propoation  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  brought  out  every  thing  of  a  counter- 
i6v(dutionary  tendency  in  one  party,  and  of  the  terror  of  beiog 
unseated  in  the  other:  M.  de  J'ontanes  cited  Napoleon  sup. 
porting  himself  on  the  aristx>eracy  of  fortune,  and  dainiiig 
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the  great  landed  proprietors  as  the  only  props  of  his  threae. 
'*  Their  interest  is  mine ;  those  who  possess  the  soil,  do  nst 
wish  that  it  should  be  shaken/*  Lanjuinais  saw  in  the  pio- 
position  tbe  first  act  of  the  counter-revolatioii  against  the 
charter.  He  denounced  the  ultra-royalist  oommittees  in  the 
departments.  "  They  have/*  he  said,  "  their  secret  assemblisi, 
their  secifet  ai*mies,  their  private  rallying  signs,  theix  pay,  and 
their  arms!"  General  Dessolles,  president  of  the  ooQDdl  sf 
ministers,  deplored  this  manifestation  of  the  imprudent  ftiendi 
of  royalty,  and  depicted  public  agitation  flyiit^  om  pronme 
to  province  at  the  noise  of  this  fatal  discussion  M.,  Decam» 
driven  into  the  extreme  parties  by  the  extremity  of  tlUi  ped 
into  which  the  peerage  was  throwing  the  government,  proposed 
to  the  King  to  recall  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  all  the  memben 
of  this  assembly  struck  off  by  M.  de  lolleyraad  after  tin 
hundred  days.  This  would  be  more  than  pai^ning,  it  mold 
be  legalizing  the  interregnum  of  the  dOth  March,  and  makiBg 
the  King  the  ally  of  his  enemies.  The  president  of  the  eomoil, 
more  calm  and  politic,  limited  himself  to  asking  the  Kiiig  t» 
restore  harmony  between  the  two  deliberative  bodies,  by  cres- 
ting sixty-three  new  peers,  devoted  to  the  personal  policy  of 
his  ministers.  This  was  repeating,  after  a  short  interval, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  favourite,  and  in  his  fiiTonr,  the 
coup  d'etat  of  the  5th  September.  The  new  peers,  wiyJiala, 
generals,  functionaries  of  the  Empire,  or  friends  of  the  ndnii- 
ter,  were  all  chosen  by  him,  for  the  support  of  his  dominaftiiig 
influence  at  the  Luxembourg.  The  King  felt  this  so  thoioaghlf, 
that  before  he  signed  the  list  he  included  in  it  one  or  tivo 
court  names,  "in  order,"  he  said  with  gentle  irony  to  M. 
Decazes,  "  that  there  may,  at  least,  be  some  one  bdonging 
to  me  amongst  those  belonging  to  you.** 

VI. 

This  was  an  abuse  of  favour,  and  a  defiance  of  poMie 
opinion.  The  royalists  responded  to  it  by  a  menace  of  eiposins 
and  an  accusation  of  high  treason.  Moderate  <q»inion  ssv 
in  it  the  independent  equilibrium  of  the  powen  aiiiitnrilf 
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broken  hj  the  ministers,  the  pirerogative  of  the  King  ezhaosted 
by  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  bj  the  introduction  of  a  mass  of 
new  men  into  a  senate  wherein  the  wisdom  of.  the  monarch 
ought  to  economise  his  fayours  and  his  influence,  by  rare  and 
partial  nominations ;  the  peerage  entirely  delivered  over  to 
a  single  party,  not  too  safe  or  too  well  affected  to  the  crown, 
and  to  serve  only  one  occasion;  finally,  the  royal  patronage 
become  that  of  M.  Deeazes  by  this  profuse  brato^  of  the 
peerage  on  his  personal  friends.  -  The  King's  enemies  alone 
ngoiced  at  this  excess  of  boldness  which'  saved  a  minister  by 
oompromising  royalty.  The  Barth^lemy  proposition  which  had 
been  carried  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  prior  to  this  new 
increase  of  the  peerage  was  discussed,  according  to  the  oon- 
stitadon,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Opposed  by  M. 
de  Labourdonnaie,  M.  de  Villele,  M.  de  Corbi^re,  and  by  M. 
Laine  himself,  who  wished  to  defend  the  constitution  by  con- 
stitutional measures  and  not  by  violent  acts  of  prerogative,  it 
was  defeated  in  this  Chamber.  .But  in  order  to  throw  it  out, 
the  minister  had  been  compelled  to  avail  himself  of  the  elo- 
quence and  the  votes  of  the  enemies  of  royalty.  His  triumph 
was  also  that  of  the  radical  opposition.  Desperate  coalitions 
of  this  nature  furnish  governments  with  victories  more  ruinous 
than  defeats.  M.  Deeazes,  in  spite  of  himself,  was  drawing 
the  King  towards  the  revolutionists,  instead  of  attiacting  the 
revolutionists  towards  the  King. 

VII. 

The  stormy  debate  upon  the  regulated  liberty  of  journalism, 
and  on  the  recall  of  banished  persons,  called  forth  the  lofty 
eloquence  of  M.  de  Serres,  a  man  whose  parliamentary  £une 
was  daily  on  the  increase. 

This  gentleman  seemed  destined  by  greatness  of  mind  and 
talent,  to  accomplish,  after  an  exhausted  revolution,  what 
Mirabeau  had  attempted  too  soon,  or  too  late  in  the  ascend- 
ing and  convulsive .  period  of  that  revolution, — the  treaty  of 
peace  between  representative  liberty  and  hereditary  monarchy. 
Buyalist  from  birth,  religious  firom  histinct,  Hbnal  from  reason. 
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oonsdtutional  from  theory,  impassioiied  in  hk  eloqnenoe,  mo* 
derate  in  his  character,  grand  in  accent,  attrfu^tire  in  ivanntli, 
and  rich  in  ii^agination,  M.  de  Serres  constitated  the  fidelity,  the 
strength,  and  the  splendour  of  the  ministry.  He  bad  laaned, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  .towaords  the  libenl  aide^ 
because  the  royalist  pajiy  seemed  to  him  heot  on  violenqe  woi 
oppression.  He  had  in  his  acts  and  speeches  giyen  pledges 
to  loyal  democracy,  and  had  heen  as  often  applauded  hj  die 
left  of  the  Assembly  as  by  the  right  and  oentre.  It  ma  Ui 
that  his  eloquence  soared  above  the  pasdiig  intenoBt'  of  his 
ministerial  position,  and  flowed  from  his  mind  with  all  the 
freedom  of  the  philosopher,  the  statesman,  and  the  extnen. 
No  one  had  evinced  more  con&denoe  than  he  had,  m  tfaa 
government  of  opinion  by  opinion,  or  conceded  inore  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  all  the  liberty  compatible  with  aooial  eider 
and  representative  monarchy.  His  was  the  geniiis  of  1780, 
purified  by  experience,  heedful  of  the  rocka,  and  erproaaed  in 
the  most  splendid  eloquence,  the  echoes  of  which  hafa  aier 
excited  an  assembly.  The  Restoration  had  found  its  fitting 
organs  in  M.  Laine  and  M.  de  Serres. 

But  when  the  liberal  party,  encouraged  by  the  temeiitj  of 
M.  Decazes,  passed  the  bounds  which  M.  de  Sema.faad  ftcad 
to  his  concessions,  became  aggressive,  and  wished  to  fixrae 
from  the  King  humiliating  disavowals  of  his  first  act  of  1816, 
M.  de  Serres,  repulsed  by  these  requirements  of  the  libenla» 
began  to  distrust  both  them  and  M.  Decazes,  and  to  fUl  back, 
by  little  and  little,  upon  the  moderate  royalists  of  the  paitf 
of  M.  Laine  and  of  M.  de  Yill^le.  The  discussion  oal  llii 
recall  of  banished  persons  rent  still  further  the  zeoeot.  aisiily 
between  M.  de  Serres  and  the  liberals.  Assailed  by  voiaip 
from  the  left,  loudly  demanding  the  return  of  the  ragieidaii: 
''When  that  deplorable  day,  the  20th  Maich,'*  replied' ICde 
Serres,  **  appeared  amidst  the  general  constematioiL.aiid  the 
joy  of  a  small  number  of  seditious  persons — whan  Eorofe  wat 
shaken  from  the  confines  of  Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  ooeaih— 
when  France  saw  herself  invaded  by  millions  of  foreign  aoldiei»— 
^^  hen  she  was  despoiled  of  her  wealth  and  her  montnnenta,  and 
\NheD  her  territory  was  dismembered — every  one  felt  that  Aa 
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first  necessity  of  the  state  was  to  defend  its  monarchy  by 
severe  and  preserrative  measures  from  new  calamities :  then 
arose  the  question  whether  the  individuals  who  had  concurred 
by  their  votes  in  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  should  be  removed 
from  the  French  territory.  Every  one  knows  with  what 
generous  persistance  the  royal  will  struggled  against  the  mo- 
ticm  for  their  banishment.  Men,  known  for  their  unbounded 
devotion  to  the  royal  cause  and  to  constitutional  principles, 
supported  the  proposition  of  entire  amnesty  made  by  the 
Kmg.  But  when  it  was  otherwise  decided,  when  the  sentence 
had  been  pronounced,  that  sentence  was  irrevocable.  The  ex- 
treme generosity  of  the  King  might  have  defended  the  voters ; 
btt  the  law  having  passed,  it  ought  to  be  felt  that  it  was  im- 
possible, without  violating  the  most  powerful  mt)ral  sentiment, 
without  impairing  the  royal  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  France  and 
of  £urope,  ever  to  exact  from  the  King  a  formal  act,  which 
should  restore  their  country  to  the  assassins  of  his  brother,  of 
bis  predecessor,  of  the  just  man  crowned.  We  must  therefore 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  individuals  affected  by  Article 
XI.  of  the  law  of  1816,  and  those  who  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  As  to  the  first  we  must  have  full  confidence  in 
the  clemency  of  the  King ;  as  to  the  regicides,  never !  '^ 

This  Draco-like  word,  so  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Louis  XVI. 
expressed  in  his  last  testament,  and  to  the  sentiments  mani- 
fested on  his  return  by  the  King  himself,  opened  an  abyss 
between  the  left  side  of  the  Assembly  and  the  minister.  In 
pronouncing  it  M.  de  Serres  yielded  himself  up  to  the  animo- 
sity of  the  revoluti^ary  party.  His  services  to  the  cause  of 
moderation  and  of  freedom  were  forgotten.  It  was  not  an 
arbiter  but  an  instrument  that  the  party  of  the  revolution 
wanted  in  M.  de  Serres,  and  the  moment  he  refused  to  lend 
himself  to  the  requirements  of  that  party  he  was  abandoned  by 
the  left.  The  right  rejoiced  at  the  rupture,  but  it  still  only 
aeeept^  with  distrust  the  powerful  auxiliary  that  present^ 
itself  in  him. 
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VIII. 

This  conflict  of  opinions,  antipathies,  dissertatbns, 
casms,  hatreds,  provocations,  and  inyectives,.wh]db  excited  and 
disgraced  the  tribune,  was  prolonged  from  without  in  the  joiuP' 
nals,  which  the  freedom  conferred  upon  the  press  miiltiplisd  ia 
number  and  increased  in  bitterness.  All  tiie  litcorarjr  talaots 
of  the  time  assumed,  for  the  advancement  of  their  osme,  an 
incessant  system  of  polemics  which  changed  all  coirrenttioii 
into  controversy.  The  public  mind,  so  long  repressed  faj  aims 
and  despotism,  gushed  forth  in  a  thousand  Yoioes.  ETSiy 
breast  was  filled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  enu  Hm 
whole  of  France  was  fermenting  with  ideas,  ardour,  xad,  and 
passions,  which  the  Eevolution,  the  Empire,  and  the  Bcstoiia- 
tion  brought  face  to  face,  and  to  which  the  eleotionB,  the  asBem 
blies,  and  the  journals  offered  an  arena  whereon  to  oombat  or 
conciliate.  Each  camp  of  public  opinion  had  its  irriteii,  paid 
in  popularity  or  favour  according  to  the  cause  to  mhieli  tbaj 
devoted  themselves.  M.  Decazes  was  defended  in  the  HSmtlMr, 
in  the  Journal  des  Maires,  and  in  the  Journal  dt  Pmru^  hj 
M.  Yillemain  and  M.  Linguay.  Louis  XYIIL,  KjwMiitf  a 
literary  sovereign,  wrote  some  articles  by  steaMh,  in  iddeh  he 
was  gratified  to  see  that  his  hand  was  suspected.  M.  Bojer 
Oollard,  M.  Keratry,  and  M.  Guizot  wrote  in  the  Comrm, 
This  journal  of  tiie  first  Doctrinaires,  already  partook  of  the 
dogmatical  gravity,  the  haughtiness  and  the  dkulaiTi^  whidi 
were  the  characteristics  of  this  school.  •  M.  Etienne,  M.  Pagda, 
and  M.  Aignan,  wrote  in  the  CongtituUonndf  a  sabordlnate  and 
irritating  journal,  which  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  not 
elevated  ideas,  but  vulgar  discontent.  This  was  the  joanal 
of  public  murmurs,  not  assuming  any  predse  form  of  opposition* 
but  collecting,  colouring,  and  aggravating  all  it  oonld  in  satire 
of  the  court,  in  the  excesses  of  the  ultras,  the  pretensums  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  old  regime,  in  ^ffi(rftff1^"g 
the  nation  to  the  Bourbons,  and  seducing  it  to  Bonapartism,  or 
Orleanism.  M.  Comte  and  M.  Dunoyer,  two  young  and  im- 
partial writers,  through  their  elevation  of  mind  as  well  as  their 
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youth,  inclined  towards  the  republic,  \nthout  confessing  it  even 
to  themselves.  They  incited  the  young  to  think  in  a  periodical 
publication  entitled  the  Censeur,  a  happy  but  austere  imitation 
of  the  celebrated  pamphlets  of  England  at  the  period  when  she 
established  her  liberty. 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  but  recently  the  pnvileged  journal 
of  the  Empire,  was  directed  by  the  Messieurs  Bertin,  who 
were  more  statesmen  than  public  writers ;  adroit  in  xnaintaining 
an  equilibrium  of  opinions,  by  making  them  naturally  lean 
towards  the  side  of  authority,  the  Bertins  had  given  up  their 
paper  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  his  fnends.  Its  articles, 
which  were  always  sensible  and  sometimes  brilliant,  were  only 
addressed  to  Europe,  to  the  court,  and  to  the  aristocracy  of 
letters  and  of  the  saloons.  Professedly  royalist,  constitution^ 
in  language,  and  learned  in  diplomacy,  the  'Jounud  des  Debats 
never  broke  with  the  Eang,  however  it  might  immolate  his 
ministers.  There  was  always  a  ministerial  appointment  behind 
its  opposition ;  it  was  the  store-room  of  royalty. 

The  superannuated,  ultra,  narrow,  and  violent  opinions  of 
the  court,  of  the  returned  clergy,  and  of  the  obsdete  nobility, 
were  embittered,  consoled,  and  flattered  by  the  QuotidiefvM 
and  the  Drapeau-Blanc,  journals  at  once  lively,  aggressive,  and 
courageous  in  their  impotent  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  t^e 
age.  These  papers  were  supported  by  the  rancour  of  the  emi- 
grants, protestations  against  the  revolhtionaiy  spirit,  horror  of 
constitutional  concessions,  and  antipathy  to  all  new  men  and 
fresh  innovations.  They  were  astonished  at  still  being  van- 
quished after  the  triumph  of  the  Bourbons.  Th^  turned 
royalism  against  the  King ;  papers  ill-timed  and  &tai  in  their 
friendship,  which  incessantly  revealed  to  the  revolution  the 
secret  thoughts  and  ultimate  intentions  of  the  counters-revo- 
lution. 

IX. 

Violent  provocations  frequently  indicated  in  the  Chamber 
the  anger  smouldering  amongst  the  parties  excited  by  these 
journals.  M.  d'Argenson  was  silenced  for  having  made  a  dim- 
ple allusion  to  the  Protestant  assasuaationa  in  the  Bouth 
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M.  Trinuqelague  extenuated  these  crimes,  and  almost  exooe* 
rated  their  perpetrators.  He  ^ras  replied  to  bj  M.  de  Saiiil 
Aulaire,  who  testified  that  he  had  seen  ^e  dead  bodies  sf 
thirteen  electors,  slaughtered  under  his  own  ejes,  at  Nismesi 
and  had  witnessed  the  flight  of  their  fellow  Protestants  to  tlu 
mountains  to  escape  a  similar  death.  M.  de  YiUdle,  tnmii^ 
the  indignation  of  the  liberals  against  the  ministry,  said  that 
if  these  murders*  had  been  really  committed  th'ej  ought  to  be 
punished,  and  he  demanded  why  the  government  had  not  done 
justice.  This  appeal  roused  M.  de  Serres.  He  jnstlj  threw 
back  the  reproach  upon  the  royalists,  the  tardy  accnsen  of 
crimes  committed  while  they  were  in  power,  and  which  these 
same  royalists  seemed  now  desirous  of  shifdng  upon  othen. 
''  Learn,"  said  he,  **  to  know  the  real  parties.  General  T.^^g^^ 
commanding  the  department  of  the.  Gard,  protected  paUk 
order  and  the  citizens  with  his  sword  and  his  person.  He 
received  a  ball  in  the  breast  from  the  very  muzzle  of  a  mnsket 
The  author  of  the  crime  is  seized,  and  the  fact  being  prorad 
and  avowed,  the  judges  put  this  question :  *  Was  the  homicide 
committed  in  self-defence  ?*  The  jury  ventored  to  reply  in 
the  affirmative,  and  the  murderer  was  acquitted. 

''  Another  general,  commanding  at  Toulouse,  was  in  the  act 
of  quelling  a  disturbance  when  he  was  mortally  wounded;  he 
was  carried  into  his  residence,  and  the  assassins  rushed  in  and 
completed  their  butchery  with  a  thousand  wounds.  Thej  veie 
brought  to  trial,  when  it  was  alleged  in  their  favour  thcit  thej 
could  not  kill  a  man  who  was  already  mortally  wounded*  and 
they  were  condemned  to  simple  imprisonment ! 

"  A  man  whose  horrible  name  it  is  painful  even  to  pre- 
nounce,  Trestaillons,  was  prosecuted  with  his  accompUoes  ii 
the  author  of  many  assassinations.  They  were  conveyed  to 
Biom,  where  more  independent  justice  was  expected,  but  not 
one  of  the  witnesses  would  give  evidence  against  them ;  the 
reign  of  terror  had  frozen  their  courage.  The  witaaeases  in 
their  favour,  on  the  contrary,  presented  themselves  in  ofowdS} 
and  these  men  were  set  at  liberty ! " 

The  honest  indignation  of  M.  de  Serres  at  the  imponi^ 
bestowed  upon  these  crimes,  completely  silenced  tho  loyalirt^i 
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and  renewed  for  a  moment  his  popularity  amongst  the  liberals. 
The  homage  he  rendered,  a  few  days  after,  to  the  spirit  of  the 
revolution  irritated  almost  to  frenzy  the  counter-revolutionary 
party.  M.  de  Serres  had  said  that  niajorities  were  almost 
always  either  sound  or  well-intentioned.  M.  de  Labourdonnaie, 
the  fiery  organ  of  the  right,  called  upon  the  minister  to 
declare  if  he  extended  this  eulogium  to  the  majority  of  the 
Convention  ? 

•'YiBs,  Silr,'* boldly  replied  the  orator,  "even  to  the  Con- 
vention I " 

M.  de  Serres  had  scarcely  fallen  into  the  snare  that  was 
hidden  in  this  question,  when  he  was  covered  with  applause 
from  the  left  and  £*om  the  galleries,  and  from  the  right  with 
murmurs  and  insulting  expressions.  The  Chamber,  in  a 
toiDiilt,  was  obliged  to  suspend  its  sitting  and  to  clear  the 
galleries.  One  imprudent  or  hasty  word  had  been  enough  to 
defeat  a  life  of  fidelity  and  honour.  The  parties  defied  each 
other  in  their  looks,  and  displayed  mortal  hatred  in  their 
gestures ;  their  words  insulted,  though  they  did  not  kill. 
M.  Dupont  (de  TEure),  the  most  humane  of  men,  was  com- 
pared to  Marat,  by  M.  de  Puymaurin.  M.  de  Courvoisier  de- 
nounced tlie  existence  of  a  directing  committee,  charged  by  the 
revolutionary  party  to  communicate  from  Paris  impulse  and 
unity  of  movement  to  the  factions.  The  royalist  party  con- 
nected with  the  ambitious  party  of  the  church,  responded  to 
these  secret  societies  by  societies,  open  and  encouraged,  which 
covered  all  France  with  missionaries,  at  once  religious  and  po- 
litical ;  instruments  of  piety  to  some,  of  agitation  to  others, 
and  frequently  of  scandal  and  sedition.  Beceived  in  some 
places,  repulsed  in  others,  edifying  in  the  churches,  out  of 
their  element  in  the  public  places,  applauded  and  insulted  by 
turns,  protected  by  the  magistrates,  defended  by  the  military, 
these  priests,  wandering  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  as  through 
a  conquered  country,  revealed  in  the  motive  which  sent  i;hem 
forth  less  of  zeal  than  of  faction.  The  King  and  his  ministers, 
who  witnessed  with  repugnance  these  excesses  of  proselytistn 
inspired  by  their  secret  enemies,  did  not,  however,  dare  ta 
repress  them,  lest  they  should  be  accused  of  indifference  or 
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[rreligion  by  the  allies  of  the  church.  Education  being  oofr 
fined  to  the  ecclesiastics  gave  offence  to  the  parti^axis  of  libortf 
of  conscience,  and  excited  tumults  amongst  the  students  Id  tl» 
capital  and  the  provinces.  These  being  oonvoked  to  rip 
petitions  to  the  Chambers,  were  dispersed  at  the  point  of  di0 
bayonet.  The  opposition,  thus  repulsed  in  open  day,  took 
refuge  and  concentrated  itself  in  secret  societies.  The  gpiritrf 
conspiracy  insinuated  itself  there  under  the  semblance  of  libtf> 
alism.  Public  societies  were  organised  to  defend*  by  all  lagd 
means,  the  liberty  of  thought,  of  the  press,  and  ofpnUie 
opinion.  M.M.  de  LafiEiyette,  d*Argenson«  Laffitte,  Bei^amm 
Constant,  Gevaudan,  Mechin,  Gassicourt,  Merilhou.  JDe  l^iaidi 
and  De  Broglie,  imparted  to  tiiem  the  influence  of  their  nasMi  • 
with  the  public.  M.  de  Lafayette  assembled  at  his  xesidaiee 
more  secret  and  more  resolute  committees.  Every  we^Nm  of 
defence  given  to  liberty  by  the  public  institutions  became  one 
of  aggression  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  Some  hanh 
correspondence  took  place  between  the  refugees  of  the  Gonvan- 
tion  who  had  found  shelter  at  Brussels^  and  the  maloontanti 
of  Paris.  It  was  therein  openly  proposed  to  change  die 
dynasty  in  France,  and  to  give  the  crown  to  a  Protestant  sore* 
reign.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  smiled,  it  is  said,,  upon 
these  ideas,  which  intoxicated  his  ambition  with  the  hope  i  t 
chimerical  reign  for  his  son,  on  the  ruins  of  the  hoaaa  of 
Bourbon.  The  Prince  of  Orange  courted  the  refogeeSy  and 
negociations  were  attempted  between  him,  .the  refugees,  and 
Lafayette. 

With  these  secret  plots  of  Paris  and  of  Brussels,  already 
corresponded  plots  of  a  similar  nature  in  Germany,  Spab, 
Piedmont,  and  Naples.  The  spirit  of  liberty  which  had  ex- 
cited the  nations  against  Napoleon,  and  triumphed  throaf^ 
national  independence,  now  felt  itself  menaced  in  Fiance ;  and 
prepared  to  defend  itself  everywhere.  Carbonarism  whs  oigi- 
nised  in  Italy,  antimonachal  liberalism  at  Cadiz,  univerad 
union  in  the  learned  cities  of  Germany.  One  of  the  yomv 
members  of  this  sect,  the  student  Sand,  murdered  Eotzebne  in 
cold  blood ;  a  writer  who  was  formerly  popular,  and  who,  it 
was  supposed,  was  now  sold  to  Russia.     Sand  killed  himMH 
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ilso  with  the  poignard  he  had  used  in  killing  the  traitor, 
tmngling  suicide  \nth  assassination,  returning  thanks  to  God 
hr  his  madness,  and  calling  these  two  crimes  virtue.  His 
Smaticism  excited  the  feverish  imaginations  of  young  men,  and 
yf  women.  The  sovereigns,  alive  to  these  symptoms  of  fer- 
lientation,  directed  their  ministers  to  assemhle  at  Carlsbad  to 
tfganise  a  collective  repression  against  this  outburst  of  popular 
ypinion,  and  to  intimidate  Germany  by  the  police  and  by  exe- 
SQtions.  France,  both  liberal  and  revolutionary,  replied  by 
infectives  and  menaces  to  these  precautions  of  the  nordiem 
Kmrts.  Every  day  war  was  more  frankly  declared  between 
:he  people  and  the  sovereigns.  The  elections  of  1819  were 
nfluenced  by  this  general  agitation  of  ideas,  and  they  became 
nore  and  more  remarkable  in  the  selection  of  names,  the  most 
koBtile  to  the  Bourbons,  and  to  kings  in  general,  to  indicate  to 
liem  both  animosity  and  menace.  This  animosity  was  carried 
o  delirium,  and  even  to  suicide  in  the  liberal  ^arty.  Its  real 
jQterest  was  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  ministry  and  the 
Sing,  who  had  raised  it  out  of  nothing,  and  who  made  for  it  a 
■ampart  of  the  government  against  the  triumph  of  the  ultra- 
loyalists.  To  pull  down  M.  Decazes  was  to  pull  themselves 
iown ;  to  insult  the  King  was  to  throw  this  prince  into  a  forced 
illiance  with  the  retrograde  party.  The  libehds  listened  to 
lone  of  these  inspirations  of  good  sense,  and  of  gratitude. 
rhey  were  determined  to  offend  the  crown,  and  to  deceive  the 
ninister,  by  selecting  and  supporting,  in  all  places  where  they 
lad  a  preponderance,  ultra-radical  candidates,  of  evil  augury 
brthe  monarchy.  The  most  striking  of  all  was  the  election  of 
jFr^ire,  at  Grenoble. 

X. 

Gr6goire,  who  was  a  philosophical  priest  before  the  revo- 
ation,  faithful  to  Christianity,  but  rebeUious  to  the  pontifical 
upremacy  of  Eome,  had  been  advanced  to  a  bishopiic  by  the 
ivil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  Under  this  title,'wl^ch  he  had 
lever  since  repudiated,  his  name  had  the  signification  of  a 
ichism.     Being  a  member  oi  the  national  oonvention,  on  a 
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mission  at  the  period  of  the  Ejiig*8  trial,  he  had  nut  total 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  bat  he  had  ratified  the  Bentone 
by  an  act  subsequent  to  the  execution  ;  being  thus  innoeiBOt  d 
the  fact,  and  peihaps  of  the  intention,  but  an  aooomfitioe  frorii 
weakness  or  ambiguitj  in  the  judgment.    His  invectiTeB  agnnik 
kings  had  become  proverbs  in  revolutionaiy  bmginige.    Aa 
apostle  nevertheless  of  the  doctrines  of  equality  and  ol  Al 
gentleness  of  the  gospel  and  of  philosophy,  Gr^goire  bad,  haih 
ever,  revolted  against  blood,  and  preached  afiber  the  vidnji 
justice  and  moderation  to  the  conqueron.    An  obecuxe  aenitir 
under  the  Empire,  a  silent  enemy  of  despotism,  he  had  not 
committed  the  iuconsistency  of  hailing  again  on  the  SOth  of 
March  that  military  tyranny,  the  first  fidl  of  which  he  hd 
witnessed  with  joy.     This  abstinence  from  all  complicity  nidi 
the  20th  of  March  had  shielded  him  from  the  law  of  benid^ 
ment  applied  to  the  regicides  in  1815.    He  lived  in  letiiemet' 
and  in  silence  since  the  second  return  of  the  BoorbooM.    ^^ 
liberal   committees  of   Paris  could  not  find  throogheiit  ifi 
France  a  name  more  decidedly  ill-omened  to  the  King. 

They  chose  him  for  the  repulsbn  which  this  name  mmt 
excite  in  the  family  of  Louis  XVI.  The  miniatiy  and  tht 
moderate  men  opposed  him  in  vain.  Grenoble  elected  him  u 
a  retaliation  for  the  executions  effected  within  its  walla  in  iho 
name  of  the  Bourbons.  This  nomination  fell  like  a  thnndfl^ 
bolt  upon  M.  Decazes  and  upon  the  court.  It  was  an  impeaA: 
ment  of  the  ministry ;  it  was  a  blow  levelled  at  the  fiiee  of 
majesty  itself.  A  cry,  almost  unanimous,  of  astonishment  sad 
reprobation,  arose  from  all  opinions  and  all  consoienees  wfakk 
were  not  desirous  of  a  rupture  between  liberty  and  the  tineoOL 
The-ultra  royalists  rejoiced  in  secret  imder  their  appaient 
indignation.  The  election  of  Gregoire  was  to  them  the  felonj 
of  the  charter  and  the  condemnation  of  the  favourite.  Namei 
less  notorious,  but  nearly  as  hostile,  issued  from  the  electonl 
urns  amongst  the  departments  summoned  to  replace  tbeff 
deputies :  Lambrechtz,  Lecarlier,  Labbey  de  Pempieres,  Bo- 
bastiani,  and  Mechin.  General  Foy,  soon  to  be  called  If 
talent  and  character  to  so  much  parliamentary  distinetno* 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  representation  ctf  his  oomtiy 
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DetflT  to  the  army,  chosen  by  the  liberals,  aocejfrted  by  tfaa 
ooDfStitatioiialiBts,  formidable  bat  uot  implacable  to  the  Bout: 
'ifBBt  fit  once  the  leader  and  moderator  of  a  legal  opposition  *ifl.: 
t)|6  Chamber,  his  accession  to  the  assembly  wss  about  to  offiur* 
^liberty  b  %ure  unknown  to  the  reTolution,  that  of  a  military 
tiribane  in  a  warrior  statesman.    General  Fqw  Aombined  thia. 
doable  character  in  his  person.    His  ooEotenme  was  as  open 
as  his  thoughts,  honest  as  his  heart,  and  inspired  as  his  elo* 
qpesnoe.    Nature  had  made  him  a  chief 'Of  party,  at  a  tim« 
wlnen  the  only  patriotic  party  was  the  moderation  a£  hearts  and 
the  oonciliation  of  ideas.     In  him  we  remsmberad  the  soldier, 
we  recognised  the  honest  man,  we  foresaw  the  great  citizen. 

m 

XI. 

General  Foy  was  one  of  the  youngest  soldien  of  the  revo- 
iBtioa.    H^  was  bom  at  Ham  in  the  middle  elass  of  society, 
and  was  educated  for  the  army.    like  Bonaparte  he  was  an 
offioe^  of  artillery,  and  served  under  Dutnouriaa,.  Piohegru, 
and  Dampierre,  in  those  first  crtmi>aigne  ol  4ihe  north  when 
patriotism  defended  the  soil  without  meddling  with  intestine 
fiietijons.    Indignant  at  the  crimes  of  1703^  he  was  imprisoned 
by  the  proconsul  Lebon  for  his  mnrmozB,  saved  from  the 
scaffold  by  his  youth  and  bis  eloquence,  and  being  released 
fipom  prison  by  Moreau,  he  fought  under  him  in  Germany. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Desaiz,  and  being  wonndad  by  his  aide  ^- 
a  cannon  ball,  he  emidoyed  the  leisura  of  a  tedious  cure  ik. 
Strasburg  in  the  studies  of  a  puUicist  and  a  atatesmjui;  led  bf  ■ 
mental  analogy  to  the  &cts  and  eloquence  of  antiqu^.  he. 
drew  from  those  examples  the  love  for,  and  tiu  accents  of 
Uberty.    He  soon  after  obtained  promotion  and  served  midar 
Massena  iu  Switzerland.     Seeing  in  the  fame  of  Bopapertd  the 
dawning  of  a  tyranny  to  Europe,  he  zaiiised  to  eign  iho  senile 
addresses  which  the  flatterers  c£  budding  powef  hawked  ahovli 
the  army  in  &vour  of  the  Empire,  and  vos  banished  to  Porta 
gal  and  Spain  in  subordinate  commands  for  tioM  disinduiation 
to  servitude.    He  obeyed,  without  ndnctanoe,  the  summons  to- 
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as  to  the  ThermopykB  of  his  country,  but  withoat  b^g  im^  . 
cated  in  the  defection  of  the  hundred  days,  bedewing  witiir  Uv 
blood  the  redoubts  of  Quatre-Bras,  he  ivas  borne  in  a  47i#^ 
state  to  his  family  after  the  ruin  of  his  oouutzy.     Hanng  feMT 
disbanded  in  1815,  he  wrote,  to  console  himself  foit  tho'ipablii 
reverses,  the  history  of  his  Spanish  campaigns.     Eeooxmneodsd 
by  his  patriotism  to  the  patriots,  by  talent  to  the  eleotonl  bom- 
mittees,  and  by  esteem  to  all,  his  department  elected  him  hj 
acclamation  to  reanunale  the  country,  to  defend  the  chaiter, 
to  strengthen  the  constitutional  throne,  and  to  respect  the 
King.    He  was  soon  to  surpass  these  promises,  and  to  aooom- 
plish  all  these  mandates.     Such  was  General  Foj  when  he  ms 
called  to  the  Chamber. 

XII. 

The  King  trembled  at  the  advantage  which  the  nominaftMNi 
of  so  great  a  number  of  his  enemies,  and  especially  A**  of 
Lambrechtz  and  of  Gr^goire,  two  shadows  of  the  conTentioDi 
would  give  to  his  brother's  policy  over  his  own.     Hki  con- 
cessions were  only  rewarded  with  insults.    The  eleotaon  of 
Grenoble  was  a  flash  of  light  that  opened  his  eyes.     AfELiefeodL 
but  not  obstinate,  he  did  not  close  them  agaiiist  any  eodi 
symptom.     The  coolness  which  existed  between  him  uid  luB 
brother,  since  the  latter  had  been  deprived  of  the  command  of 
the  Parisian  National  Guard,  disappeared  before  this  commoa 
family  misfortune.     *'  Well,  brother !"  said  the  Gomit  d*Artoii 
to  the  King,  with  an  accent  of  consternation  as  he  ^  dmni 
at  his  table :  ''  you  see  at  length  whither  they  are  leading  joo.** 
*'  I  know  it,  brother,"  replied  the  King,  softening  his  vmoe,  and 
withholding  a  thought  that  was  already  on  his  lips :  **  I  know  h, 
and  I  shall  guard  against  it"    A  long  and  cordial  oonvenatioB 
appeared  at  length  to  reconcile  the  two  branches  of  the  hnSij 
It  was  admitted  that  a  law  of  election  which  sent,  in  letoa 
for  so  many  concessions,  such  challenges  and  threats  to  loyal^ 
was  a  hint  to  change  its  coimse ;  the  rock  was  too  visible  to  bs 
overlooked.     In  the  evening  M.  Decazes  leoeiyed  from  the 
King  an  order  to  prepare  the  outlines  of  an  electoral  systeDi 
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.;,rwU^  should  preserve  the 'Crown  from  sach  manifestatioiis  of 
jj^^teUie  opinion.  M.  Decazes,  whose  youth,  whose  interest  and 
^liteDse  real  attachment  to  the  King,  precluded  an  obstinate 
•  lecdstance  to  wishes  which  had  so  painful  a  motive,  insitaatlj 
■it09olY<9d  to  satisfy  the  royal  family.  M.  de  Serres,  who  was 
suddenly  thrown,  by  that  impulse  which  constitutes  the  orator, 
frofti  one  extremity  of  opinion  to  the  other,  and  M.  Portal, 
minister  of  marine,  did  not  hesitate  in  recognising  the  necessity 
of  a  law  which  should  disarm  their  enemies.  Baron  Louis, 
minister  of  finance,  Gouvion-Saint-Cyr,  and  General  Dessolles 
persisted  in  defending  the  old  law.  The  abuse  of  liberty,  the 
misleading  of  public  opinion  were  not  sufficient  in  their  ideas 
to  condemn  a  whole  system.  The  decision  was  acyoumed. 
The  liberals,  fearful  of  seeing  the  instrument  of  their  victory 
broken  through  the  impatience  of  M.  Decazes,  overwhelmed 
this  minister  with  attentions  and  adulation ;  they  even  went  so 
far  as  to  promise  to  obtain  from  Gregoire  a  voluntary  retire- 
ment, which  would  leave  to  the  crown  its  dignity,  aiid  to  the 
constitutional  party  its  law.  The  minister  resisted  ieill  th^se 
advances,  submitted  the  question  again  to  his  colTeagu^,  and, 
supported  energetically  by  the  King  himself,  overcame  all 
resistance,  but  received  at  the  same  time  the  resignations  of 
M  Jkf .  Louis,  Dessolles,  and  Goiivion-Saint-Cyr. 

M.  Decazes,  the  sole  spring  henceforwaid  of  the  intestine, 
movements  of  the  King*s  council,  formed  a  new  ministiir,  0*f 
which  he  himself  was  the  head  as  president  of  the  council,  and 
minister  of  the  home  department.  M.  Pasquier,  who  had  felt 
more  strongly  than'  any  other  x)f  the  political  men,  the  insult 
offered  to  the  crown  by  the  elections,  and  who  had  addressed  to 
the  King  a  secret  intimation  of  his  dangers,  was  called  to  the 
foreign  department;  being  a  man  of  flexible  intellect  and  fluent 
eloquence,  which  gave  him  a  great  f^ptitude  for  all  phases  of 
public  hfe,  he  offered  to  M.  Decazes,  a  useful  auxiliary  both 
in  the  council  and  the  assembly,  and  he  was,  moreover,  a  secret 
link  between  the  court  and  the  royalists.  T!h6  statesman  of 
the  Chamber  who  was  beginning  to  discipline  his  powers  under 
M.  de  Viildle,  M.  de  Latour-Maubourg,  a  militaiy  man,  cele- 
brated for  his  bravery  and  his  fidelity,  obtained  t^e  waF^E>ffice.^ 
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M.  Boy,  who  had  been  already  mmister  of  |Snai|ce»  and.  sop^ 
seded  for  a  moment  bj  the  Abbe  Louis,  retamed  to  that  de- 
partment ;  M.  Portal  took  the  naval  affairs ;  M.  da  Sam 
nominally  the  department  of  justice,  but  in  re^ty  eyeiy  de 
partment  where  the  universality  of  his  genius,  the  ardour  of  Ui 
zeal,  and  the  force  and  promptitude  of  his  eloquence  might  oill 
him  to  shield  from  threatened  danger  the  Eang,  the  ministfy, 
and  the  constitution. 

XIII 

This  ministry  would  have  been  equally  powerful  against  the 
radicals  and  the  royalists,  if  M.  Dec^es  had  consented  to  go 
out  and  give  his  place  to  M.  Lain^.  He  wanted  *  neitiMr 
strength,  nor  allurement,  nor  support  amongst  the  n,ew  men 
\»ho  directed  public  opinion  through  the  press,  and  the  partiee 
in  the  Chambers.  But  in  making  himself  the  executioner  of 
the  very  law  of  election  which  had  won  him  his  popularity  the 
year  before,  and  which  he  had  defended  as  a  portion  <xf  the 
charter  at  the  beginning  of  this,  he  was  guilty  of  such  an 
abjuration  of  his  own  principles  as  is  generally  fatal  to  politiefll 
men.  Ambition  rather  than  conviction  would  be  supposed  to 
have  infiuenced  him  on  this  occasion,  whereas  the  real  motive 
of  his  conduct  was  his  devotion  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  Bat 
his  increasing  favouritism  wounded  rivalship,  irritated  envy,  and 
showed  in  this  imcontrolled  direction  of  the  government,  per 
tinaciously  left  to  a  man  who  had  risen  from  nothing  eo  high 
and  so  suddenly,  more  boldness  in  the  pursuit  of  fortone  than 
prudence  in  waiting  for  and  weighing  its  importance. 

At  the  King's  suggestion,  however,  he  made  advances  to  the 
Count  d'Artois,  and  expressed  with  deference  to  this  prince  a 
desire  to  act  in  concert  with  the  royalists,  his  Mends  in  both 
Chambers.  He  also  flattered  the  young  adepts  of  the  Doe- 
trinaire  party :  MM.  de  Broglie,  Guizot,  de  Barante,  and  de 
Stael ;  the  political  circle  at  that  time  of  M.  Boyer-OoUard  and  of 
M.  de  Serres,  with  the  prospect  of  creating  influential  situaiioni 
for  them  in  the  government.  None  of  these  negociations  were 
concluded,  and  the  King  opened  the  session  on  the  29th. 
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November.  His  speech,  maturely  weighed  by  M.  Pasquier, 
began  by  hinting  at  great  resolutions  of  public  safety,  without, 
however,  touching  the  sacredness  of  the  charter.  "  The  lawB^' 
said  the  moUarch,  **  have  been  executed  everywhere ;  but 
ftmidst  these  elements  of  public  prosperity,  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that  just  motives  of  apprehension  mingle  with  our 
hopes,  and  claim  henceforward  our  most  serious  attentipn.  A 
▼ague  but  a  positive  disquietude  pre-occupies  all  minds.  Eveiy 
one  demands  of  the  present  pledges  of  its  stability.  The  nation 
but  imperfectly  enjoys  the  fruits  of  peace  and  good  order ;  every 
one  fears  to  see  them  snatched  away  by  tifie  violence  of  the  fiie- 
tions ;  the  too  obvious  expression  of  their  designs  is  alarming. 
The  moment  is  come  to  relieve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  j&om 
the  annual  agitation  of  parties,  by  assuring  to  it  a  duration  more 
in  conformity  with  the  interests  of  public  order,  and  of  the  in* 
tamal  consideration  of  the  state." 

These  words  boldly  placed  the  questionof  the  dignity  of 
the  crown  in  opposition  to  the  name  of  the  regicide  by  which  it 
had  been  insulted.  They  brought  forward  at  the  same  time  tite 
still  more  irritating  question  of  the  electoral  law,  by  means  of  >'-  ^^•^ 
which  the  opposition  was  in  hopes  of  increasing  its  strengths  .^  $.  ■ 
Royalty  had  been  insulted ;  it  did  not  insult  but  it  offorad 
combat  in  its  turn.  The  Assembly  understood  the  challenge 
and  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  fermentation. 

XIV. 

The  majority  of  the  Assembly,  however,  d\d  not  refuse  a 
legitimate  satisfaction  to  the  susceptibility  of  feeling  and  of 
majesty,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Gregoire.  M.  Becquey,  a  worthy 
and  pacific  man,  when  expressing  in  the  tribune  the  sentiments 
of  the  bureaux  of  the  Chamber,  did  not  attack  the  individual, 
but  pretended  to  find  some  material,  causes  of  nullity  in  the 
election  of  the  deputy  for  Grenoble.  The  friend  of  M.  Boye^ 
CoUard,  and  an  old  agent  of  the  Kiilg's  in  Paris  during  the 
exile  of  the  Bourbons,  M.  Becquey  was  desirous,  as  well  a* 
the  King,  of  sparing  the  Chamber  those  questions,  whieh  wei#- 
calculated  to  cause  an  explosion  of  anger  in  hearts  that  were 
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lK>iling  with  party  rage.  But  no  hand,  howoTor  pmdeot  U 
might  be,  could'  close  up  this  crater  of  the  Assemblj.  "'No! 
no !  let  us  have  no  temporizing,  no  weakness  !*' "cried  sefvil 
voices  on  the  right  and  in  the  centre.  *^  No  regicided  in  tfdi 
Chamber!"  added  M.  de  Marcellus.  The  murmon  inorened 
on  the  left ;  some  groups  disconnected  -with  both  parties  saemed 
to  waver  between  the  insult  offered  by  the  electioa  of  sT jiidge 
of  Louis  XVI.  as  a  defiance  to  his  brother,  and  the  CEBoess  of 
parliamentary  power  displayed  in  unseating  a  deputy  id  the 
country  legally  elected.  It  required  an  imposing,  and  tniiil 
then  an  impartial  voice,  to  constitute  itself  the  arbiter  betwMs 
the  majesty  of  the  King,  the  feelings  of  the  royal  family,  md 
the  inviolability  of  the  electors.  M.  Lain^  slowly  asoeiided  tiM 
tribune.  His  countenance  always  grave  sad  asc6tio«  Hon  tt 
this  moment  even  a  sorrowful  expression.  He  seemed  to  infert 
the  mourning  of  offended  royalty  with  the  civil  wars  and  sOiflUdi 
evoked  by  such  fatal  discussion.  The  features  of  this  gnst 
orator  were  as  eloquent  as  his  language.  ThO  mnsoilss'of  his 
thin  and  nervous  lips  palpitated  with  the  struggling  words  beton 
they  could  force  an  utterance.  He  was  moving  because  ha  ins 
himself  moved.  He  possessed  the  eloquence  of  the  eyes.  If. 
Lcdn6,  though  he  did  not  utter  a  syllaUe  would  lunrs  sffbetsd 
and  convinced  even  by  his  silence 

XV. 

''  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  after  a  long  and  painful  pause  wUeh 
betrayed  his  agitation,  **  by  a  clemency  almost  divine,  or,  if  yoo 
will,  for  the  necessity  or  the  appeasing  of  society,  it  was  pro 
mised  that  no  one  should  be  called  to  account  for  his  ^tes; 
oblivion  was  enjoined  upon  all  citizens.  Who,  in  fact, 
bered  the  fourth  deputy  of  the  Isdre  ?  Who  ever  odled 
to  account  for  Im  votes  and  opinions  ?  Has  oblivion  then  been 
imposed  only  upon  the  victims  ?  And  have  those  only  lAc 
most  require  to  bd  forgotten  preserved  the  sorrowful  privijege  rf 
being  exclusively  remembered  ?"  This  crushing  sQrle  of  sigs- 
ment  which  fell  upon  the  directing  committees,  the  anthoiB  d 
this  premeditated  insult,  cut  short  the  question,  as  greal  SSI^ 
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tors  frequently  settle  points,  by  a  single  expression.  The  effect 
"was  immense  in  the  Assembly,  which  was  enthusiastic  in 
applause  on  the  right  and  in  the  centre,  but  silent  and  dismayed 
in  the  other  parts.  Benjamin  Constant  alone,  one  of  those  cold 
sophists  who  without  sharing  in  party  jpassiona  invjest  them  with 
language  of  most  malignant  popular  meaning,  harassed  M. 
lifidne  with  some  ambiguous  phrases,  in  which  he  contrasted 
G;r6goire,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  exonerated  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  sitting  in  the  council 
oC  the  nation,  with  Fouch^  himself  an  avowed  regicide, 
siting  in  the  council  of  the  King.  This  cruel,  though  merited 
aUusion  might  degrade  the  crown,  but  it  could  not  raise  the 
X|9tgicide,  or  justify  the  insult  to  royalty.  Benjamin  Constant 
iippthed  the  hatred  of  the  radjicals  but  he  did  not  convince  the 
Cumber.  Gregoir^  was  unnjemimously  rejected.  Some  ex- 
cli]\4^d  him  on  acqount  of  the  indignity,  others  in  consfequence 
pf,  some  irregularity  inthe.fonn  of  election.  Members  were 
excused  from  assigning  their  motives,  in  order  that,  the  votes 
xnigbt  be  the  more  numerou^^  and  the  reparation  to.,  the  crown 
ifxd  more  unanimous. 

M.  Ravez,  a  -friend  of  M.  Laine,  and  emulous  of  hia  faxx^e, 
was  nominated  by  a  mtgority  of  the  Chamber,  and  chosen  by 
tlie  King  as  its  president,  ^e  distinguished  himself  in  its 
thanUess  but  important  functions,  which  cbang.e  an  orator  into 
1^^  judge,  an  arbiter,  and  a,  moderator  of  an  assemjbly.  Thp 
party  of  the  ultra-royalists,  uniteid  with  that  of  the  i^oderate 
royalists  in  rivalship  with  the  ministry,  had  giveii  seventy-five 
Tptes  to  M.  Vill^le ;  and  the  radjcjal  opposijtipn  party,  sixtyrfive 
to  M.  Laffitte.  These,  figures  comprised  the  strength  of  the 
respective  parties.  The  increasing  oppQsitioi^  threatened  soon 
to  overpower  the  ministerial,  or.  central  party,  which  h^d  only 
given  106  votes  to  M.  Haye2^.  Thi?  bal^ince  of  parties  made 
the  reply  of  the  Assembly  to^  the  Ki]qg  appear  weak  and. timid. 
They  were  sufficiently  afraid,  of  each  other  to  adjourn  the  d^ 
ci^ive.  struggles ;  that  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  which  had 
l^e^  inspired  by  the  energy  of  the.  Ooimt,  d*Artois,  decla^ 
Qpe^/vvar  agajnst  the  factions.  ^ 
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In  the  same  manner  as  the  liherals,  the  royalists  were 
already  divided  into  two  camps,  one  ultra,  the  other  moderate. 
A  man  who  was  increasing  in  importance  as  in  wisdom,  M.  de 
Villele,  governed  the  latter.  M.  de  Labourdonncde,  an  elo* 
quent  man,  but  who  was  incapable  of  becoming  wiser,  animated 
the  other.  Numerous  petitions,  got  up  in  the  provinces  hj 
the  liberal  party,  and  conceived  in  terms  threatening  to  the 
crown,  brought  on  a  discussion.  M.  Mestadier,  in  the  name 
of  the  royalist  majority,  and  of  the  centre  of  which  he  nas 
the  organ,  demanded  that  these  petitions  should  be  treated 
with  contempt.  Dupont  (de  TEure),  whose  moral  authority 
with  the  liberals  was  founded  on  character  as  well  as  eloqnanee, 
exposed  the  contradiction  between  M.  Decazes,  assertiiig,  t 
few  months  before,  the  perpetuity  of  the  electoral  low,  and 
the  same  M.  Decazes  now  rejecting  the  petitions  which 
demanded  its  duration.  General  Foy  made  his  maiden 
speech  on  this  occasion.  He  palliated,  without  approving 
of,  the  exaggerated  and  insulting  terms  of  the  pethione. 
"  Liberty,**  said  he,  **  is  the  youth  of  nations.  There 
is  too  much  life  in  the  government  of  liberty  not  to  excite 
movements  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  agitation."  In  theee 
first  words  might  be  perceived  the  accents  of  U  mind  that 
was  both  free  and  honest.  General  Foy  took  his  position  on 
the  left,  as  M.  de  Villele  did  on  the  right,  like  a  man  who 
wishes  to  conquer,  but  not  to  degrade,  the  govemment  of  his 
country.  There  was  in  these  two  men  a  promise  of  two 
ministries  for  the  crown;  the  one  if  the  demands  of  the 
royalists  drew  him  to  the  right,  the  other  if  the  requirements 
of  public  opinion  should  precipitate  him  to  the  left  The 
ministry,  wavering  between  these  two  groups,  obtained  t 
majority  of  only  three  votes  for  the  rejection  of  the  petitkma. 
These  three  votes  were  those  of  the  ministers  themselvet. 
They  trembled  for  the  fate  of  the  measure  which  they  bad 
promised  the  King  to  carry  through  the  Chamber.  They  ••• 
tacked  themselves  to  all  influential  parties  in  the  palace,  or  m 
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public  Opinion,  to  obtain  tbeir  sapport.  An  electoral  bill,  pro- 
jected by  M.  de  Serres,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu,  and  drawn  up  by  M.M.  Villemain,  Monnier, 
Barante,  Guizot,  and  Decazos,  a  young  party  more  full  of  zeal 
than  conviction,  was  at  length  to  be  submitted  to  tho  dclibcra- 
tion  of  the  Chambers.  This  law,  devoid  of  importance,  and 
without  the  confidence  of  the  countiy,  divided  it  into  two 
electoral  nations;  the  plebeian  nation  nominated  half  the 
deputies  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  respective  districts,  and  the 
nation  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  composed  of  proprietors 
paying  taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,000  francs,  nomiuated  the 
other  half  in  the  capitals  of  the  departments.  A  foolish  law, 
with  all  its  pretended  prudence,  which  gave  to  the  accident  ol 
fortune,  instead  of  the  accident  of  birth,  a  title  to  the  right  of 
citizenship — a  title  of  wealth  still  more  absurd  than  that  of 
nobility,  for  family  may  impart  sentiments  and  virtues,  while 
fortune  only  bestows  means  and  comfort.  This  law  had  an  ad- 
ditional danger ;  it  brought  face  to  face,  in  the  same  assembly^ 
men  issuing  from  two  difiFerent  elections,  an  aristocracy  of 
department,  and  a  democracy  of  district,  elements  of  anti- 
pathy, of  classification,  and  of  civil  war,  which  would  rend  the 
country  and  the  government  in  contending  against  each  other  as 
representatives.  Fear  had  badly  inspired  the  royalists ;  zeal  for 
his  master  had  badly  inspired  the  favourite ;  systems  had  badly 
inspired  the  Doctrinaires,  fawned  upon  by  all  parties,  which 
sought  to  conciliate  them  for  their  own  advantage ;  ignorance 
of  the  country  had  badly  coimselled  M.  de  Richelieu ;  the 
love  of  monarchy  M.  de  Serre.  This  law  bore  in  itself  the 
germs  of  a  struggle  between  classes,  and  the  ruin  of  royalty. 
It  was  a  constitution  of  defiance ;  in  a  constitution,  all  defiance 
is  a  provocation.  M.  Decazes  was  proceeding  blindfold  to  the 
ruin  of  the  throne  which  he  wished  to  consolidate.  He  had 
made  a  coup  d'etat  on  the  6  th  September  against  the  royalists ; 
he  was  about  to  be  compelled  by  the  opposition  of  the  Chamber 
to  make  a  second  against  the  liberals.  But  the  coup  d'itat 
against  the  royalists  only  dethroned  a  party ;  that  against  the 
liberals  detlironed  a  public  opinion  which  had  become  a  popular 
passion  in  the  national  ^masses.  ~  He  was  ruining  himself,  and 
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be  was  ruining  his  mftster,  when  one  of  thote  events  in  whidi 
fatality  intervenes  by  the  hand  of  brime;  occurred  to  pull  down 
the  minister,  to  destroy  a  prince^  and  to  disentangle,  bj  the 
stroke  of  a  poniard,  a  crisis  of  whioh  ncrtsbdj  coold  fotesee  lim 
catastrophe. 


HOOK   THIHTf-SEVENTH. 

The  Duke  de  Berry -^Louvel;  his  previous  hfe^iliU  iiH»ain«iiim 'Of 
regicide — He  determines  to  kill  the  Duke  de  Berry^Night  of  the 
ISth  of  February — Assassination  of  the  Duke  at  the  Opera;  his 
death-bed-t— Grief  of  the  royal  family — Consternation  of  the  public- 
Accusation  against  M.  Decazes;  M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues  charges 
him  with  high  treason — Violent  debates ;  palaee  intrfgues-^-Madmiie 
du  Cayla ;  her  origin ;  her  favour — The  Vieeountdela  ftoehefioiueaiild 
— VrW  of  M.  Decazes ;  review  of  his  politicid  career. 

I. 

The  Duke  de  Beny  was  the  second  son  of  the  Count  d*ArtoiS| 
the  favourite  child  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  only  hope  of 
the  direct  succession  of  his  race  to  the  throne,  from  the  unpro- 
ductive union  of  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme.  His  worth  li^ 
more  in  his  heart  than  in  his  appearance;  for  he  ^s  small  in 
stature,  with  hroad  shoulders,  awkward  in  his  motions,  a  bony 
countenance,  low  forehead,  shaggy  eye-brows,  a  tumed-up  nose, 
thick  lips,  and  a  wild  expression ;  his  countenance  revealed  his 
goodness  and  intelligence  only  when  lit  up  with  a  smile :  then, 
in  the  frank  and  cordial  penetration  of  his  look,  in  the  delicate 
contraction  of  his  eye-lids,  in  the  muscles  of  the  month,  in  the 
easy  freedom  of  gesture  which  gave^  as  it  were,  his  heart  witl^ 
his  hand,  and  in  the  brief  and  sincere,  quality  of  his  voice,  the 
prince  was  visible,  the  mind  was  understood,  the  soldier  was 
apparent,  and  the  heart  was  felt  The  pld  sentiment  of  hpnoiir 
constituted  the  virtue  of  this  prince  ;  he  had  been  fosterea  in 
it  by  that  wandering  and  chivalrous  nobility  which  had  followed 
his.  father  in  his  exile,  and  which  bore  with  it,,  tliroughout  al]l 
Europe,  the  frivolities,  the  prejudices,  and  tbd  amiable  y\(^f 
but  also  the  fidelity  and  the  self-devotion  of  former  times. 
The  precocious  spirit,  the  unexpected  sallies,  the  youthfid  tn 
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of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  contrasted  with  the  modest  grayity  and 
the  sickly  timidity  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Duke  d'ibigoa- 
l^me,  had  proved  at  an  early  period  the  delight  and  amoa^- 
ment  of  the  exiled  court.  He  had  those  defects  which  are  the 
luxuriance  of  neb  natures  and  the  auguiy  of  great  qualidet. 
They  had  been  too  readily  pardoned  in  his  fainiJy  and  bis  pri- 
vate  circle  not  to  become  a  sort  of  boast  with  himself;  and  bis 
cultivated  faults  had  thus  become  confirmed  habits.  He  vm 
one  of  those  young  men  in  whom  everything  is  pardoned,  and 
who  at  length  think  even  their  follies  are  admiivd  from  that 
very  cause.  He  was,  however,  constant  in  love,  firm  in  firieod- 
ship,  eager  for  action,  and  ambitious  of  glory,  which  if  he  did 
not  acquire  upon  the  field  of  battle,  it  was  not  his  &»lU  but 
that  of  his  destiny,  which  condemned  h\jpa  to  a  life  of  inaiotion. 
After  having  rivalled  the  ardour  of  the  Duke  d'Engbien  in  the 
army  of  Conde,  the  disarming  of  Germany  had  thrown  him 
back  upon  London.  He  lived  there  in  obscurity,  and  in  the 
mystery  of  a  durable  attachment  for  a  foreign  lady  whom,  it  is 
S£iid,  he  had  irregularly  married.  Two  daughters  were  U|e 
fruit  of  this  private  but  faithful  union,  and  he  loved  tben 
openly  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father.  Surrounded  by  theae 
ties  of  afiection  and  by  some  gentlemen,  his  comradeB  in  the 
old  court  and  army  of  Conde,  he  occupied  his  leisure  hoUn  in 
manly  and  mental  arts,  for  which  he  entertained  the  noble 
passion  of  Francis  I.  He  went  to  Hartwell,  the  residenoe^ 
in  England,  of  the  exiled  King,  only  on  those  rare  occasiona 
when  this  prince  summoned  his  family  around  bim^  to  oonoert 
some  political  negociations  with  Europe. 

The  fall  of  the  empire  had  opened  a  field  of  action  U> 
the  Duke  de  Berry.  He  was  chosen  by  Louis  XVIILit^and 
by  the  Count  d*Artois  his  father,  for  those  martial  enterpriaea 
to  which  his  youth,  his  bravery,  his  natural  soldier-like  roo^ 
ness,  his  activity,  and  his  fire  seemed  to  have  destined  hi">- 
They  wished  to  present  in  him  to  France,  and  to  the  aimji 
some  living  shadow  of  Henri  IV. ;  but,  however,  the  young 
prince  might  inherit  the  blood  and  the  heart,  and  was,  alaal 
to  sufier  tlie  same  death,  he  had  neither  the  grace  nor  till 
captivating  qualities  of  his  ancestor.     He  mistook  the  piiopM 
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tone  in  addressing  himself  to  the  army,  by  assuming  the  accents 
of  the  master  and  the  brother  in  arms  of  those  conquerors  of 
the  world,  the  compfinions  of  a  hero,  consecrated  by  the  fire  of  so 
many  battles,  and  embittered  by  their  defeat,  which  only  ren- 
dered the  more  susceptible  how  humbled  and  unfortunate  they 
had  been.  This  gave  rise  to  unpleasant  military  scenes  between 
the  prince  and  the  old  soldiers  of  Bonaparte,  and  to  a  degree 
of  unpopularity  amongst  them  which  had  prejudiced  the  mind 
of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  and  thrown  him  into  dissipation  through 
disgust  for  a  military  life.  He  absented  himself  from  the 
court ;  he  held  liberal  opinions ;  and  he  endeavoured,  in  order 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  nation  and  to  reconcile  him- 
self with  the  army,  to  separate  himself  from  the  superannuated 
etiquette  of  his  family,  to  despise  the  antiquated  lumber  of 
the  old  regime,  and  .to  breathe  a  new  and  a  fresher  air.  He 
surrounded  himself  with  the  most  popular  artists,  he  frequented 
the  fetes  of  the  people,  he  sought  for  pleasure,  and  affected  to 
cover  a  passing  attachment  for  an  actress  with  a  veil  through 
which  appeared  the  frivolity  of  youth.  He  was  fmxious  to 
please  the  French  even  through  their  vices. 

II. 

The  King  had  married  him  in  1816  to  the  Piincess  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Naples,  in  order  to  con- 
solidate the  house  of  Bourbon  upon  the  three  thrones  it  occu* 
pied  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  at  Paris,  and  to  give  to  France . 
heirs  of  the  royal  race,  who  were  no  longer  hoped  foar  from  the 
Duchess  de  Angoul^me.     Two  daughters,  one  of  whom  had. 
died  soon  after  its  birth,  proved  the  fecundity  of  this  union. 
The  young  couple  lived  happy  in  their  mutual  affection,  and^ 
France  looked  forward  to  the  birth  of  princes,  plec^es  of  per- 
petuity for  the  monarchy.     The  duke  and  duchess  forgot  the 
world,  and  were  forgotten  by  it,  in  domestic  felicity  full  of 
*endemess  and  confidence. 

But  crime  did  not  forget  them. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  man  lost  amongst  the 
crowd,  and  but  little  known  to  his  fellow-beings,  a 
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workihan  in  one  of  tliose  subordinate  trades'  Wb!c&  xniiikttt 
to  the  wants  of  the  public,  and  who  live  oh  wt^geis  earned  from 
town  to  town.  His  name  was  Louteli  he  was  borfl  at 
Versailles  where  his  family  were  retailers  of  old  clotiheB. 
He  lost  his  parents  at  an  eatiy  age;  but  a  sister  whom 
h^  loved,  and  who  had  been  as  a  mother  to  him,  stfll 
lived  with  and  watched  over  him  ati  VerBiiilles.'  This  mil 
the  only  being  with  whom  Louvd  had  any  tie  of  tenderiiew' 
upon  the  earth.  He  was  at  this  period  thirty-t^  yeto  oii; 
a  little  slender  man,  wasted  with  internal  oon^mplion,  of  a*' 
bilious  complexion,  pallid  and  wan«  iii  a  constant  state  or 
excitement,  hard  favoured,  thin  lipped,  stiff  in  mannier,  ^ildta 
close  and  suspicious  countenance,  an  image  of  fanaticisiil,  tfh 
volving  in  a  contracted  brain  some  idea'  ill  uhder8tooid«  atiill 
suffering  mentally  until  his  deadly  hand  should  have  idiefel 
him  by  a  crime  from  its  weight  and  its  martyrdom. 

Louvel  was  bom  four  years  before  the  republic*  anS  laf' 
received  that  sort  of  Roman  education  which  was  theih  ^reit 
in  common  by  the  convention  and  the  directory  to  the  cfaUdnii 
of  the  people,  in  the  midst  of  po(>ular  ceriemohiiBS  and'  ';^iilo^ ' 
sopbical  fetes,  the  spectacles,  the  speeches,  and  the  hymns  of 
which  seduced  the  youthful  hearts  from  the  ancient  fisiith,  and 
inflamed  them  with  enthusiasm  for  reason,  for  country,  and  fat 
freedom.  Of  this  he  retained  a  firm  and  vivid  imptession; 
and  from  a  longing  for  some  system  of  faith,  inherent  in  }A 
reflective  mind,  he  had  subsequently  followed  thel  wbnhip  of 
the  TheophUanthropists,  a  sort  of  popular  deism  reduced  to 'a 
moral  system  and  to  outward  form  by  the  director  LaiereilU^ 
Lepaux.  The  origin  of  his  ideas  seems  to  have  resulted  froni 
these  two  impressions  of  his  childhood :  a  fanadeal  devotioa' 
to  the  revolution,  and  a  blind  zeal  for  his  country.  (Hher 
ideas  equally  ardent,  such  as  national  vanity,  enthilsiasni  ibr 
conquest,  and  for  Napoleon, — that  god  of  armies  and  mflitiny 
glory,  the  religion  of  the  camp  and  the  bamick,---seem't(>'hi^ 
added  to  his  first  revolutionary  impressions  other  oonfiised  knd 
incoherent  elements.  The  reverses  of  the  armies,  the  fidl  of 
its  chief,  the  return  of  the  BourlK)ns,  horror  of  the  coantsr- 
revolution,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  country  under  the  ftit 
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of  the  foreigners,  aroused  those  feeling^  of  anger  and  despair 
which  fermented  into  a  jMiroxjsm  of  rage  and  madness  in  the 
solitary  soul  of  this  enthusiast. 

III. 

Louvel  wandered  frpm  city  to  city,  from  Italy  to  France, 
from  France  to  the  Isle  of  Elba,  during  the  exile  of  his  hero, 
constantly  revolving  in  his  mind  the  presentiment  of  a  crime. 
He  did  not,  however,  reveal  this  to  any  one,^not  even  to  tho86 
whom  he  expected  soine  day  or  other  to  serve  by  accomplishing^ 
it  Always  laborious,  and  always  taciturn  with  his  fdllow 
workmen,  shunning  all  spc^ety^  findi  avoiding  all  those,  dissrpi-, 
tions  which  are  at  once  a  recreation  and  a  snare  to  persons  rf 
his  condition  in  their  hours  of  leisure,  he  buried,  himself  in 
his  own  thoughts,  reading  and  ruminating  on  ,book8»  journals, 
and  popular  dorgs,  in  which,  the  public  writers  of  .the  revolu- 
tion,  the  liberal  pamphleteers,  and  the  Napoleon  poets  associatedt 
themselves  in  a  heterogeneous  league,  to  p^calt  at  once  the 
republic,  the  empire,  national  freedom,  and  to  turn'  against 
the  Bourbons  all  the  hearts,  all  the  minds,  all  the  hatred,  and 
all  the  contempt  of  the  public.  He  was  anxious  to  manifest 
his  rancour,  but  he  did  not  know  whom  to  strike. 

80  far  back  as  1814,  when  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  famlJ^ 
were  about  to  land  from  the  vessel  which  had  t>rDught  thbd^ 
back  to  France,  Louvel  had  hurried,  from  Kochelle  to  Calais,  • 
with  the  intention  of  killing  the  King,  or  the  first  prince  th^' 
might  fall  in  his  way.     Thus  a  stroke  of.  a  dagger  awtiited, ' 
unknown  to  him,  the  first  step  of  Louis  XVI II.  upon,  the ^ soil ^ 
of  his  forefathers;  but  chance,  or  hesitation,  on  the  part' of 
Louvel,  had  saved  him.     Astoni^ljed  at  the  popular  enthusiasm 
which  manifested  itself  at  sight  of  the  royal  fanuly,  Louvel 
returned  to  Paris,  to  rdieye  his  mind,,  as  he  said,  firom  the 
murderous  thoughts  which  ppjiress^d  it.   ,'The  more  we  ^- 
sider  the  criminal,  the  more  we.  are  convincjed  that  the  crime  ^ 
was  owing  to  a  mental  m^J-  .  "I  sometimes  hesitat^j^' 
sa^iJLouvel  himself;  analys^ig, to. Ofn^petyorai^ 
myself  if  I  was  not  wit>ng ;  but  I  coold  not  iMr'm  ' 
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of  the  foreigners.  I  wished  to  travel  to  relieve  my  mind.  I 
went  to  Chamb^ry ;  but  I  left  that  place  when  I  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  Bonaparte  at  Grenoble,  for  I  wished  to  know  the 
truth  of  it.  If  the  Count  d'Artois  has  been  at  Lyons  I  should 
have  killed  him.  I  returned  to  Paris  with  the  baggage-waggons 
of  the  army.  After  the  Emperor  s  departure  I  was  seized 
with  the  same  thoughts  again.  1  went  to  Eochelle  and  ptuv 
chased  a  poniard  there.  I  then  returned  to  Versailles,  where  I 
was  employed  in  the  court  stables :  from  that  moment  I  cBd 
not  cease  to  occupy  myself  with  the  means  of  accompluhilig 
my  purpose  at  Versailles,  St.  Germains,  St.  Cloud,  or  Fontain* 
bleau.  I  went  to  the  hunting  parties  without  saying  a  word  to 
my  sister.  To  obtain  time  for  this  I  did  my  work  on  the  other 
days,  I  always  carried  a  poniard  about  me  wheti  I  thionght  I 
was  likely  to  meet  with  a  Bourbon ;  but  I  was  determined  to 
commence  vdth  the  Duke  de  Berry,  because  he  was  the  stock 
of  the  family.  After  him  I  intended  to  kill  the  Dnke  d'Angon- 
l^me,  then  the  Count  d'Artois,  then  the  King,  and  after  hfat 
all  the  rest  of  them  !  Perhaps,  however,  I  might  haye  stopped 
with  the  King.  The  only  culprits  are  those  princes  in  par- 
ticular who  have  borne  arms  against  their  country.  It  ivw 
not  merely  to  the  hunting  parties  that  I  followed  these  princes. 
For  three  years  I  lurked  almost  every  evening  about  tfaoed 
theatres  where  I  thought  the  Duke  de  Berry  was  likely  to  be. 
To  ascertam  this  I  read  all  the  play-bills,  for  I  conjectured 
where  he  would  go  by  the  nature  of  the  performances.  When, 
after  watching  at  the  opera,  I  found  he  had  not  arrived  at  eight 
o'clock,  I  went  away.  I  followed  him  even  to  the  churches, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  near  enough  to  strike  him,  but  the 
crowd  and  his  guards  always  kept  me  at  a  distance.** 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  man,  in  whom  were  embodied  in 
one  living  hatred,  without  relaxation,  remorse,  or  pity,  all  those 
scattered  and  contradictory  hatneds  which  the  republic,  the 
Empire,  pretorian  fanaticism,  liberty,  national  resentment, 
pr^udice,  animosity,  and  the  perfidy  of  parties,  journals,  and 
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pamphlets,  had  spread  around  like  a  popular  miasma  against 
the  Bourbons.  This  miasma  respired  by  all,  was  to  inflict 
uadness  upon  one  alone — this  was  Louvel. 

V. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Berry,  solely 
occupied  with  their  happiness,  and  strangers  to  all  political 
jEactions,  gave  themselves  up,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  their 
youth  and  natural  dispositions,  to  the  pleasures  and  f^t^s 
lehich  the  carnival  multiplied,  during  the  last  days  of  the 
theatrical  season  at  Paris.  Beloved  and  popular  amongst 
that  world  of  art,  of  music  and  the  dance  which  prolongs 
the  opera  nights  till  day,  they  delighted  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this  popularity.  On  the  13  th  February  they  purposed 
going  to  the  Royal  Theatre,  where  they  had  not  been  for 
some  days  before.  Being  both  eager  and  curious  in  pursuit 
of  amusements,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  would  not 
allow  this  festive  season  to  pass  without  making  their  ap- 
pearance there.  While  they  were  enjoying  the  prospect  of 
the  evening  s  pleasure ;  and  were  occupied  with  their  toilette 
and  with  the  costumes  for  the  night,  the  assassin  who  watched 
their  door,  and  almost  read  their  very  thoughts,  conjectured 
on  his  part  that  the  attraction  of  pleasures  was  about  to 
deliver  his  prey  into  his  hands. 

VI. 

He  had  already  for  two  evenings  before  been  watching  the 
doors  of  the  Opera-house.  On  Sunday  he  rose  earlier  than 
usual  with  all  the  eager  preparation  of  a  man  who  looks  for- 
ward to  the  commission  of  a  crime  with  as  much  joy  as  others 
feel  at  the  approach  of  pleasure.  He  breakfasted  deliberately 
at  his  accustomed  place  in  the  street  where  he  lived,  and  chat- 
ted freely  with  his  usual  table  companions  ;  he  then  returned 
to  his  chamber,  and  taking  the  smallest  and  the  sharpest  of 
his  two  daggers,  the  better  to  hide  it  under  his  coat,  he  went 
out  to  look  at  the  masks,  and  the  procession  of  Hc^q  hoBuf  gf9M^ 
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the  favourito  spectacle   of  idle  people  during  those  days  dt 
merry-making.     Then,  avoiding  the  crowd,  he  went  to  wandet 
about  till  night,  on  the  road  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  thai 
passing,  and  repassing  twice  under  the  garden  walls  of  the 
Elys^e,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  de  Beny.     Towards  the 
close  of  the  day  he  returned  to  his  landlord's,  seated  himself 
at  table,  and  took  his  meal,  chatting  all  the  time  on  indiflEerent 
matters  with  one  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  Kind's  stablei.'^ 
After  his  dinner  he  went  back  to  his  room,  and  armect  himself 
with  a  second  poniard,  that  he  might  have  a  weapon  readj  ip.  '• 
each  htuid   for  all  emergencies.     Convinced  that  th^  P™'^. 
would  not  fsdl  to  be  present  on  this  last  day  qf  gaietjr,  to 
walked  about  with  an  air  of  indifference  under  the  wincioivf  dT 
the   theatre  which  were  already  lit  up,   near  a  small  doo^ 
through  which  the  members  of  the  Ro^a}  family  entered  oil 
came  out  to  avoid  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  the  qrowj.    H 
eight  o*clock  the  clattering  of  horses'  feet,  and  the  gleaming 
of  torches  bom  by  the  outriders,  announced  the  coming  of  dip. 
royal  carriages.      Louvel  rushed  towards  the  door,  saw  the 
Duke  alight  first  and  offer  his  hand  to  the  Doohesd.    fie. 
might  have  struck  the  blow  at  that  moment,  but  he  felt  hi|b- 
self  restrained  by  some  hidden  power ;  whether  it  was  a  fiuLuni 
of  courage  which  he  had  often,  he  said,  experienced  at.tbd 
moment  when  his  intention  was  about  to  be  realised  br'iJi 
irrevocable  act,  or,  that  the  sight  of  the   Duchess,  jfnni^' 
smiling,  and  happy,  and  pity  for  these  two  victims  he  ifas 
about  to   immolate   with   the   same  blow,   had  involontarilj 
softened  him,  he  let  the   opportunity   slip,  and  waited  for 
another. 

VII. 

Ashamed  of  himself,  however,  and  indignantly  reproaduiig ! 
his  own  weakness,  he  retired  slowly,  almost  renouncing  his 
project  for  that  night,  and  passed  tiirough  the  PalaichBojil* 
to  return  to  his  lodging  which  was  close  by ;  but  again  beset 
by  evil  thoughts  he  suddenly  slackened  his  pace.  He  re- 
flected that  in  a  few  days  his  duties  would  recall  hint  tq  Ye^ 
Sadies,  where  opportunities  fbr  murder  w<Aild  not  ocrar  i^jbHT 
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Qtil  the  still  distant  hunting  season.     He  then  placed  before 
imself  this  terrible  and  false  dilemma :  "am  I  right?  or  am 

wrong  ?  If  I  am  right,**  he  replied,  "  why  does  my  courage 
il  me?    If  I  am  wrong,  why  do  these  ideas  leave  me  no 
rpose  ?  **     Determined  to  conquer  his  cowardice  if  he  was  a 
»Ward',  and  convinced  that  his  ideas  were  correct  because  they 
ere  obstinate,  he  suddenly  turned  round*  retraced  his  steps 
iih  ferocious  resolution,  from  the  garden  of  the  Palais-Hoyal 
'  t^e  entrance  of  the  opera-house,  ascertained  that  his  viii^tim' 
id  not  left  it  during  his  indecision,  then  walked  backwards' 
id  forwards  between  the  garden  and  the  theatre  to  pass  the 
Di^,  watching  at  a  distance  the  movements  of  tlie  carriageiGl 
hich  would  announce  the  departure  of  the  prince.     At  twenty' 
iimfes  past  eleven  the  royal  caniages  arrived,  and  drew  up 
.  soisie  distance  from  the  entrance  appropriated  to  the  princesJ 
!e  slipped  in  after  the  carriages,  entered  the  small  desefted 
re^  i^lled  the  Hue  de  Louvois,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head ' 

ft  cab  horse,  like  a  servant  waiting  for  his  tnaster,  he  jatiently;  ' 
mained  in  this  attitude  till  he  heard' the  6rder  issued  for 
awing  up  the  rgyal  carriages.     The  shadiW  of  the  opera-' 
»ase  wall  concealed  this  unknown  countenance  froin  the  seiv . 
nts  of  the  Duke  de  Berry,    and  his  immoveable  attitude^ 
moved  all  suspicion  from  the  sentinels. 

VIII. 

Meanwhile  the  prince  and  princess,  only  Sjeparate^  by  a 
dl  from  the  man  who  was  numbering  the  minutes  of  their 
istence,  were  enjoying  in  their  box,  without  any  presenti- 
ent  of  evil,  the  pleasures  of  the  perforihance,  and  of  con-- 
rsation  between  the  acts.  The  Duke  and  JDuchess  of  OrlieMaixg  ^ 
sre  present  that  evening  in  a  iieiglibK>uring  box,  with  their 
ildren.     The  two  famiHes,  who  were  very  inornate  owmg'' 

the  relationship  of  the  two  duchesses,  saluted  each  other 
th  smiles  of  recognition.  During  an  interval  between  the 
trformances  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Berry  paid  their 
tts&s  a  visit  in  their  box.  The  duke  emb^b^  tlie  cbifJrau 
AtH&m  with  the  Uttte'Dtik^-  d^  dh^Ms[ y^WyXS^ 'Jiff' 
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doomed  to  a  tragical  death  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  On 
passing  through  the  lobby  to  return  to  their  own  bos  the 
duchess  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  box  door,  which  itas 
violently  thrown  open  at  the  moment  she  was  passing.  She 
was  then  enceinte  a  few  weeks,  and  fearful  that  the  blow,  the 
fright,  and  fatigue  might  endanger  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  before  the  end  of  the  open, 
and  the  bal  masqtU  which  was  to  follow  it.  The  duke  anwe 
to  conduct  her  himself  to  the  carriage,  intending  to  retom  to 
his  box  to  enjoy  the  remaining  pleasures  of  the  night. 

On  the  summons  of  the  prince  s  attendants  the  rojd 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  door.  The  young  duchess  supported 
on  one  side  by  her  husband's  hand,  and  on  the  other  by 
that  of  her  equerry  Count  de  Mesnard,  entered  the  carriage; 
the  Countess  de  Bethisy,  her  lady  in  waiting,  following  her, 
"  Adieu  I  "  said  her  husband  smiling  to  her,  *'  we  shall  eoon 
meet  again."  The  footmen  folded  up  the  steps  of  the  cairiagei 
and  the  prince  turned  round  to  enter  the  vestibule  from  die 
street.  At  this  moment  Louvel,  who  had  approached  like  la 
inoffensive  spectator,  or  a  servant  who  was  waiting  for  his 
master,  sprung,  with  all  the  vigour  of  his  resolution,  between 
the  sentinel  who  was  presenting  arms,  and  the  footman  who 
was  closing  the  carriage  door,  and  seizing  the  left  shonlderof 
the  Duke  de  Beny  with  his  left  hand,  as  if  to  secure  his 
victim  under  the  knife,  he  struck  him  with  the  poniard  in  the 
right  side,  and  left  the  weapon  in  the  wound.  The  rapidity  of 
the  act,  the  confusion  of  the  bystanders,  the  uncertain  light 
afforded  by  the  torches,  and  the  staggering  of  the  prince  under 
the  blow,  prevented  the  Count  de  Choiseul  and  the  Count  de 
Mesnard  at  the  moment  from  discerning  the  murderous  act  and 
gesture  of  the  unknown.  He  fled  unpursued  towards  the  Rne 
de  Richelieu,  and  having  turned  the  comer  of  the  street,  he 
walked  with  a  careless  pace  towards  the  Boulevard. 

IX. 

The  Duke  de  Berry,  struck  by  an  invisible  hand,   aal 
thrown  by  the  force  of  the  blow  against  the  Count  de  MbbokA 
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had  only,  as  it  always  happens,  felt  the  shock  and  not  the 
voiind.  On  recovering  himself  he  put  his  hand  on  the  place 
where  he  had  heen  struck,  and  it  there  fell  upon  the  hilt  of 
a  dagger.  A  horrible  light  broke  in  upon  him.  *'  I  am  assassi- 
nated ;  I  am  a  dead  man !  '*  he  cried.  **  I  feel  the  dagger ; 
that  man  has  killed  me  !  "  At  this  exclamation  the  Duchess 
de  Berry,  whose  carriage  had  not  yet  departed  uttered  a 
piercing  scream,  which  rent  the  heavens  and  dro^vned  the 
tumult.  **Open  the  door!  open  the  door!"  she  cried  to 
the  footman,  who  still  had  his  hand  upon  it :  without  waiting 
for  the  step  to  be  lowered,  she  sprang  out  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her  husband,  who  had  just  extracted  the  poniard,  which 
covered  her  dress  with  his  blood.  They  seated  the  fainting 
prince  upon  a  bench  in  the  outer  hall,  where  the  servants  wait 
for  their  masters.  They  tore  open  his  dress,  and  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  wound  indicated  the  spot  where  the  blow  had 
been  struck,  upon  the  right  breast.  "I  am  killed,"  he  re- 
peated on  recovering  his  senses ;  "  send  for  a  priest ;  come 
here,  my  dear  wife,  that  I  may  die  in  your  arms ! " 

During  this  momentary  pause  in  the  vestibule,  the  sentinel, 
the  footmen,  and  three  gendarmes,  horror  struck  at  the  deed, 
ran  in  pursuit  of  the  assassin.  IJe  had  already  passed  the 
fa^eAe  of  the  opera-house,  in  the  Rue-de-Richelieu  and  had 
concealed  himself  in  the  shadow  of  an  arcade  which  runs  from 
this  street  under  the  broad  arches  of  the  Bibliotheque.  A 
waiter  of  a  Cafe,  named  Paulnier,  there  seized  him  roxmd  the 
body,  struggled  with  him,  and  assisted  by  the  sentinel  and  the 
gendarmes,  brought  him  hsudk  .to  the  place  where  he  had  com- 
mitted the  murder.  He  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fury 
of  the  spectators,  who  collared  and  dragged  him  towards  the 
vestibule ;  but  the  officers  of  the  prince,  trembling  lest  they 
should  destroy  mth  the  criminal  the  secret  or  the  |  lot  of  the 
crime,  saved  him,  and  had  him  conducted  io  the  opera  guard- 
house. M.  de  Clermont-Lodeve  followed  him  there  to  witness 
his  first  examination.  They  found  upon  him  the  second  dagger 
and  the  sheath  of  the  one  which  he  had  left  in  the  bosom  of  the 
prince.  M.  de  Clermont  returned  with  this  weapon,  and  these 
evidences  of  the  crime  to  the  vestibule. 


.A 
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X.  . 

The  Duke  de  Beny  was  no  longer  there.  He  had  reoofent 
bis  senses,  and  had  been  removed  in  thfi  arms  of  his  servants  to  i 
small  saloon  behind  his  box,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  mediou 
men,  who  were  probing  his  wound.  *'  Alas !"  said  lie,  oil  lainh 
ing  the  apprehension  and  name  of  the  criminal,  '^  what  a  croel 
fate,  that  I  should  die  by  the  hand  of  a  Frenchman  !*'  A  nj 
of  hope  for  a  moment  inspired  the  princess  and  the  medical  men ; 
he  did  not,  however,  partake  of  it,  nor  wished  he  to  flatter 
his  wife  with  an  illusion  which  must  only  redouble  her  aflHi^n^Pr 
"  No,"  said  he,  with  a  cool,  firm,  and  incredulous  tone ;  "  I  wiD 
iiot  delude  myself ;  the  poniard  entered  up  to  the  very  hSit,  1 
can  assure  you."  His  sight  was  now  becoming  dim  from  fliiliii^ 
strength,  occasioned  by  loss  of  blood,  and  he  felt  about  ftfir  hii 
wife,  stretching  his  arms  in  all  directions.  "  Are  yoa  diefiB^ 
Caroline,"  he  demanded.  "  Yes,"  the  princess  tend^jr  r»» 
plied  ;  *'  I  am  here,  and  I  shall  never  quit  you  !'*  The  soxgeoii 
of  his  household,  the  companion,  of  his  exile,  shocked  at  the 
rumour  of  the  crime,  had  hastened  to  the  side  of  the  dying 
prince ;  and  the  blood  having  ceased  to  flow,  he  sacked  tiw 
wound.  ''  What  are  you  doing,  Bougon  ?*'  eagerly  demanded 
the  dying  prince,  *'  perhaps  the  poniard  was  poisoned  !'* 


XI. 

His  first  word  had  been  to  ask  not  for  a  doctor  but  a  fiiett 
Struck  in  the  very  noontide  of  youth  and  of  pleasure,  tlieze  had 
been  in  his  mind  no  transition  between  the  thoughts  of  time  and 
the  thoughts  of  eternity.  He  had  passed  in  one  second  from  the 
spectacle  of  a  f&te  to  the  contemplation  of  his  end,  liVg  those 
men,  who  by  a  sudden  immersion  in  cold  water  are  snatched 
from  the  burning  delirium  of  intoxication.  He  had  shown  in 
this  revival,  instantaneous  and  without  weakness  of  his  thooghtSi 
the  deliberate  courage  of  a  soldier  He  now  evinced  the  ftfltfc 
of  a  Christian,  and  the  uneasy  impatience  of  a  mmi  who  feea 
not  to  die,  but  to  die  before  he  had  confessed  his  fiuilte,  and  ft* 
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oeiVed  the  pledge  of  second  life.  His  education  drawn  from  k 
faniil  j  which  was  not  less  incorporated  with  the  church  than 
with  the  throne,  was  found  at  the  hottom  of  his  soul,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  gushing  out  of  life  kept  pace  with  the  flowing  of 
his  blood.  He  never  ceased  to  inquire  in  a  low  voice  if  the 
pirieat  had  not  arrived. 

XII. 

■  At  length  the  priest  came.  It  was  the  Bishop  of  Char 
ties,  his  confessor,  for  whom  the  Count  de  Clermont  Lod^ve 
had  gone  to  the  Tuileries.  The  bi^op  and  the  djing  mao^ 
conferred  a  few  moments  in  a  low  voice,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  prince  appeared  to  subside.  He  resumed  all  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  gave  vent  to  the  tender  effusions  of  his  heart  to 
his  brother,  the  Duke  d*Angouleme,  his  sister-in-law,  the 
duchess,  and  his  father  the  Count  d*Artois,  who  hastened  in 
succession  to  the  scene  in  all  the  confusion  of  a  sudden  alarm, 
according  to  the  hour  they  were  informed,  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  horses.  The  Duke  de  Bourbon,  his  fellow  soldier  in  the 
army  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  wife  and  sister, 
who  were  present  on  the  first  rumour  of  the  crime,  and  who  had 
not  quitted  the  theatre,  stood  around  the  bed  of  death  which 
had  been  prepared  in  one  of  the  saloons  of  this  festive  place 
Apprehensive  of  the  tumult,  which  might  cause  numerous  «u5ci- 
dents  by  accumulating  frightened  crowds  at  the  doors,  it  was 
thought  advisable  not  to  apprise  the  public  of  the  murder,  or  to 
interrupt  the  performance  and  the  dances  of  tho  night ;  so  that 
dying  agonies  and  boundless  merriment,  songs  and  so]|;>bing,  the 
tinkling  of  music  and  the  lamentations  of  grief,  ^e  priest 
and  the  mask,  God  and  the  orgie,  were  only  separated  by 
some  wooden  partitions,  the  echoes  of  both  rising,  unknown 
to  each  other,  in  the  tumultuous  edifice,  and  increasing  bj  the 
frightful  contrast  the  grief  and  horror  of  this  bed  of  death !  • 

XIII. 

The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  and  the  Duke  de  Berry  loved  each 
Mber,  not  only  as  two  brothers,  but  like  two  orphans  aaid  tW9 
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of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  contrasted  with  the  modest  grayity  and 
the  sickly  timidity  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Duke  d'Jbigoo- 
l^me,  had  proved  at  an  early  period  the  delight  and  arnosd- 
ment  of  the  exiled  court.  He  had  those  defects  which  are  the 
luxuriance  of  neb  natures  and  the  augury  of  great  qualities. 
They  had  been  too  readily  pardoned  in  his  fainiJy  and  bis  pri- 
vate circle  not  to  become  a  sort  of  boast  with  himself;  and  his 
cultivated  faults  had  thus  become  confirmed  habits.  He  vai 
one  of  those  young  men  in  whom  everything  is  pardoned,  and 
who  at  length  think  even  their  follies  are  admired  from  that 
very  cause.  He  was,  however,  constant  in  love,  firm  in  fneod- 
ship,  eager  for  action,  and  ambitious  of  glory,  which  if  he  did 
not  acquire  upon  the  field  of  battle,  it  was  not  his  &iilt»  but 
that  of  his  destiny,  which  condemned  h\jpa  to  a  life  of  inactimi. 
After  having  rivalled  the  ardour  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  in  the 
army  of  Conde,  the  disarming  of  Germany  had  thrown  him 
back  upon  London.  He  lived  there  in  obscurity,  and  in  the 
mystery  of  a  durable  attachment  for  a  foreign  lady  whom,  it  ii 
said,  he  had  irregularly  married.  Two  daughteiB  were  tlie 
fruit  of  this  private  but  faithful  union,  and  he  loved  them 
openly  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father.  Surrounded  by  theae 
ties  of  afiection  and  by  some  gentlemen,  his  comndes  in  the 
old  court  and  army  of  Conde,  he  occupied  his  leisure  hoUm  in 
manly  and  mental  arts,  for  which  he  entertained  the  noUe 
passion  of  Francis  I.  He  went  to  Hartwell,  the  reaidenoe^ 
in  England,  of  the  exiled  King,  only  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  this  prince  summoned  his  family  around  him,  to  concert 
some  political  negociations  with  Europe. 

The  fall  of  the  empire  had  opened  a  field  of  action  lo 
the  Duke  de  Berry.  He  was  chosen  by  Louis  XYIILi^  and 
by  the  Count  d*Artois  his  father,  for  those  martial  enterprises 
to  which  his  youth,  his  bravery,  his  natural  soldier-like  rouf^ 
noss,  his  activity,  and  his  fire  seemed  to  have  destined  hinu 
They  wished  to  present  in  him  to  France,  and  to  the  armj, 
some  living  shadow  of  Henri  lY. ;  but,  however,  the  young 
prince  might  inherit  the  blood  and  the  heart,  and  was,  alas  I 
to  sufier  tlie  same  death,  he  had  neither  the  grace  nor  till 
captivating  qualities  of  his  ancestor.     He  mistook  the  propav 
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tpne  in  addressing  himself  to  the  army,  by  assuming  the  accents 
of  the  master  and  the  brother  in  arms  of  those  conquerors  of 
the  world,  the  companions  of  a  hero,  consecrated  by  the  fire  of  so 
many  battles,  and  embittered  by  their  defeat,  which  only  ren- 
dered the  more  susceptible  how  humbled  and  unfortunate  they 
had  been.  This  gave  rise  to  unpleasant  military  scenes  between 
the  prince  and  the  old  soldiers  of  Bonaparte,  and  to  a  degree 
of  unpopularity  amongst  them  which  had  prejudiced  the  mind 
of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  and  thrown  him  into  dissipation  through 
disgust  for  a  military  life.  He  absented  himself  from  the 
court ;  he  held  liberal  opinions ;  and  he  endeavoured,  in  order 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  nation  and  to  reconcile  him* 
self  with  the  army,  to  separate  himself  from  the  superannuated 
etiquette  of  his  family,  to  despise  the  antiquated  lumber  of 
the  old  regime,  and  to  breathe  a  new  and  a  fresher  air.  He 
surrounded  himself  with  the  most  popular  artists,  he  frequented 
the  fetes  of  the  people,  he  sought  for  pleasure,  and  affected  to 
cover  a  passing  attachment  for  an  actress  with  a  veil  through  * 
which  appeared  the  frivolity  of  youth.  He  was  fmxious  to 
please  the  French  even  through  their  vices. 

II. 

The  King  had  married  him  in  1816  to  the  Princess  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  the  Prince  Hoyal  of  Naples,,  in  order  to  con-  . 
solidate  tbe  house  of  Bourbon  upon  the  three  thrones  it  occu- 
pied in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  at  Paris,  and  to  give  to  FraiQce . 
heirs  of  the  royal  race,  who  were  no  longer  hoped  for  from  the 
Duchess  de  Angoul^me.    Two  daughters,  one  of  whom  had. 
died  soon  after  its  birth,  proved  the  fecundity  of  this  union. 
The  young  couple  lived  happy  in  their  mutu^.!  aflfection,  and 
France  looked  forward  to  the  birth  of  princes,  pledges  of  per- 
petuity for  the  monarchy.     The  duke  and  duchess  forgot  the 
world,  and  were  forgotten  by  it,  in  domestic  felicity  full  of 
♦endemess  and  confidence. 

But  crime  did  not  forget  them. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  man  lost  amongst  the 
crowd,  and  but  little  known  to  his  fellow-beings,  a 
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workthan  in  one  of  those  subordiniat^  triides  WB!c&'  niiiiistfllr' 
to  the  wants  of  the  pubHcf,  and  who  live  oh  wsiges  esmiA  frani 
town  to  town.  His  name  was  Lotivel^  he  wAs  boiit  ut 
Versailles  where  his  family  were  retdfJers  of  old  dotjies. 
He  lost  his  parents  at  an  early  age;  bbt  a' sister  whbtn 
hiB  loved,  and  who  had  beeii  as  a  mother  to  him,  stfll 
lived  with  atid  watched  over  him  at  Versailles.'  This  inlii' 
the  only  being  with  whom  LotkVel  had  aVry  tie  oftdndtehicw' 
upoii  the  earth.  He  was  at  this  period  thirQr-tfiro  yeai«  oti; 
a- little  slender  man,  wasted  with  internal  ooh^himption,  of  t*' 
bilious  complexion,  pallid  and  wan«  in  a  constant  state  cif 
excitement,  hard  favoured,  thin  lipped,  stiff  in  mannier,  ^^  t" 
close  and  suspicious  countenance,  an  image  of  fenatkasni,  r^ 
volving  in  a  contracted  brain  some  idea  ill  understood,  nitt' 
suffering  mentally  until  his  deadly  hand  shotdd  havd  leliefei' 
him  by  a  crime  from  its  weight  and  its  martyrdoiH. 

Louvel  was  bom  four  years  before  the  republic,  aiidlnd!' 
received  that  sort  of  Roman  education  which  was  theti  giifdiP 
in  common  by  the  conventiou  and  the  directoi^  to  tihci'ddldMb' 
of  the  people,  in  the  midst  of  po^tQar  ceriemohiieis  aaDd'pfaffio^  * 
sophical  fetes,  the  spectacles,  the  speeches,  and  the  hymns  of 
which  seduced  the  youthful  hearts  from  the  ancient  fidth*  and 
inflamed  them  with  enthusiasm  for  reason,  for  country,  and  fat 
freedom.     Of  this 'he  retained  a  firm  and  vivid  imptessidki; 
and  from  a  longing  for  some  system  of  faith,  inbdrcmt  lii  Um 
reflective  mind,  he  had  subsequently  followed  the'  worship  of 
the  TheophUanthropists,  a  sort  of  popular  deism  reduced  to's 
moral  syBtem  and  to  outward  form  by  the  director  LareveilU^ 
Lepaux.    The  origin  of  his  ideas  seems  to  have  resulted  fixmi 
these  two  impressions  of  his  childhood':  a  ianat&al  devotion* 
to  the  revolution,  and  a  blind  zeal  for  his  country.     Otbeir 
ideas  equally  ardent,  such  as  national  vanity,  enthtulMm'  tat 
conquest,  and  for  Napoleon, — that  god  of  armies  and  militny 
glory,  the  religion  of  the  camp  and  the  barrabk,     S6em'tohitfe' '' 
added  to  his  first  revolutionary  impressions  other  ooniitted'  inid 
incoherent  elements.     The  reverses  of  the  armies,  the  fdl  of 
its  chief,  the  return  of  the  BourlK)ns,  horror  of  the  cckmUr- 
rovokition,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  countiy  under  the  ftUr' 
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of  the  foreigners,  aroused  those  feelings  of  anger  and  despair 
which  fermented  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  madness  in  the 
solitary  soul  of  this  enthusiast. 

III. 

Louvel  wandered  from  city  to  city,  from  Italy  to  France, 
from  France  to  the  Isle  of  Elba,  during  the  exile  of  his  hero, 
constantly  revolving  in  his  mind  the  presentiment  of  a  crime. 
He  did  not,  however,  reveal  this  to  any  oue,^not  eyen  to  those 
whom  he  expected  some  day  or  other  to  serve  by  accomplishing 
it  Always  laborious,  and  always  taciturn  with  his  fellow 
workmen,  shunning  all  society,  and  avoiding  all  those  di$8ipa-^ 
tions  which  are  at  once  a  recreation  and  a  snare  to  persons  bf 
his  condition  in  their  hours  of  leisure,  he  buried,  himself  in 
his  own  thoughts,  reading  and  ruminating  on  books,,  journals, 
and  popular  sorgs,  in  which  the  public  writers  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  liberal  pamphleteers,  and  the  Napoleon  poets  associated 
themselves  in  a  heterogeneous  league,  to  e^alt  at  once  the 
republic,  the  empire,  national  freedom,  and  to  turn  against 
the  Bourbons  all  the  hearts,  all  the  minds,  all  the  hatred,  and 
all  the  contempt  of  the  public.  He  was  anxious  to  manifest 
his  rancour,  but  he  did  not  know  whom  to  strike. 

So  far  back  as  1814,  when  Louis  XVIII.  and  bis  family; 
were  about  to  land  from  the  vessel  which  had  bw)ught  then^ 
back  to  France,  Louvel  had  hurried,  from  Eochelle  to  Calais, " 
with  the  intention  of  killing  the  King,  or  the  first  prince  that 
might  fall  in  his  way.  Thus  a  stroke  of  a  dagger  awaited, 
unknown  to  him,  the  first  step  of  Louis  XVIII.  upon  the  soil 
of  his  forefathers;  but  chance,  or  hesitation,  on  the  part  of 
Louvel,  had  saved  him.  Astonjs^ljed  at  the  popular  enthusiasm 
which  manifested  itself  at  sight  of  the  royal  family,  Louvel 
returned  to  Paris,  to  relieve  his  niind,.as  he  said,  from  the 
murderous  thoughts  which  oppressed  it.  The  more  we  pon- 
sider  the  criminal,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  the  crime 
was  owing  to  a  mental  malady.  "I  sometimes  hesitated,*^ 
saidff^ouvel  himself,  analysiog  his  own  perversity  i*^  I^g 
myself  if  I  was  not  wn)ng ;  but  I  couli  not  bear  ti«  msaalm 
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of  the  foreigners.  I  wished  to  travel  to  relieve  my  mind.  I 
went  to  Chamb^ry ;  but  I  left  that  place  when  I  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  Bonaparte  at  Grenoble,  for  I  wished  to  know  the 
truth  of  it.  If  the  Count  d'Artois  has  been  at  Lyons  I  should 
have  killed  him.  I  returned  to  Paris  with  the  baggage-waggons 
of  the  army.  After  the  Emperor's  departure  I  was  seized 
with  the  same  thoughts  again.  1  went  to  Eochelle  and  pu^ 
chased  a  poniard  there.  I  then  returned  to  Yersailles,  where  I 
was  employed  in  the  court  stables :  from  that  moment  1  <Sd 
not  cease  to  occupy  myself  with  the  means  of  accompliahing 
my  purpose  at  Versailles,  St.  Germains,  St.  Cloud,  or  Fontain- 
bleau.  I  went  to  the  hunting  parties  without  saying  a  won!  to 
my  sister.  To  obtain  time  for  this  I  did  my  woA  on  the  other 
days,  I  always  carried  a  poniard  about  me  when  I  thbngfat  I 
was  likely  to  meet  with  a  Bourbon ;  but  I  was  detenmned  to 
commence  with  the  Duke  de  Beny,  because  he  was  the  BtxA 
of  the  family.  After  him  I  intended  to  Mil  the  Duke  d*Angoii- 
l^me,  then  the  Count  d'Artois,  then  the  King,  and  after  him 
all  the  rest  of  them  !  Perhaps,  however,  I  might  have  stopped 
with  the  King.  The  only  culprits  are  those  princes  in  par- 
ticular who  have  borne  arms  against  their  coontry.  It  ww 
not  merely  to  the  hunting  parties  that  I  followed  these  princes. 
For  three  years  I  lurked  almost  every  evening  about  those 
theatres  where  I  thought  the  Duke  de  Berry  was  likely  to'  be. 
To  ascertain  this  I  read  all  the  play-bills,  for  I  conjectured 
where  he  would  go  by  the  nature  of  the  performances.  When, 
after  watching  at  the  opera,  I  found  he  had  not  arrived  at  ei^ 
o'clock,  I  went  away.  I  followed  him  even  to  the  churches, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  near  enough  to  strike  him,  but  tlie 
crowd  and  his  guards  dways  kept  me  at  a  distance.'* 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  man,  in  whom  were  embodied  in 
one  living  hatred,  without  relaxation,  remorse,  or  pity,  all  those 
scattered  and  contradictory  hatneds  which  the  republic,  the 
Empire,  pretorian  fanaticism,  liberty,  national  resentment, 
priQudice,  animosity,  and  the  perfidy  of  parties,  jonmals,  ul 
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pamphlets,  had  spread  around  like  a  popular  miasma  against 
the  Bourbons.  This  miasma  respired  by  all,  was  to  inflict 
wiadness  upon  one  alone — this  was  Louvel. 

V. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Berry,  solely 
occupied  with  their  happiness,  and  strangers  to  all  political 
fiictions,  gave  themselves  up,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  their 
youth  and  natural  dispositions,  to  the  pleasures  and  fSt^s 
which  the  carnival  multiplied,  during  the  last  days  of  the 
theatrical  season  at  Paris.  Beloved  and  popular  amongst 
that  world  of  art,  of  music  and  the  dance  which  prolongs 
the  opera  nights  till  day,  they  delighted  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this  popularity.  On  the  13th  February  they  purposed 
going  to  the  Royal  Theatre,  where  they  had  not  been  for 
some  days  before.  Being  both  eager  and  curious  in  pursuit 
of  amusements,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  would  not 
allow  this  festive  season  to  pass  without  making  their  ap- 
pearance there.  While  they  were  enjoying  the  prospect  of 
the  evening's  pleasure ;  and  were  occupied  with  their  toilette 
and  with  the  costumes  for  the  night,  the  assassin  who  watched 
their  door,  and  almost  read  their  very  thoughts,  conjectured 
on  his  part  that  the  attraction  of  pleasures  was  about  to 
deliver  his  prey  into  his  hands. 

VI.  , 

He  had  already  for  two  evenings  before  been  watching  the 
doors  of  the  Opera-house.  On  Sunday  he  rose  earlier  than 
usual  with  all  the  eager  preparation  of  a  man  who  looks  for- 
ward to  the  commission  of  a  crime  with  as  much  joy  as  others 
feel  at  the  approach  of  pleasure.  He  breakfasted  deliberately 
at  his  accustomed  place  in  the  street  where  he  lived,  and  chat- 
ted freely  with  his  usual  table  companions  ;  he  then  returned 
to  his  chamber,  and  taking  the  smallest  and  the  sharpest  of 
his  two  daggers,  the  better  to  hide  it  under  his  coat,  he  went 
oat  to  look  at  the  masks,  and  the  proc^ssioB  of  the  tenfjf  ^rtti^ 
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the  favourite  spectacle   of  idle  people  during  diose  days  fl^^ 
merry-making.     Then,  avoiding  Uie  crowd,  he  went  to  wander 
about  till  night,  on  the  road  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  thus 
passing,  and  repassing  twice  under  the  garden  walls  of  the 
Eljs^e,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  de  Berry.     Towards  the 
close  of  the  day  he  returned  to  his  landlord's,  seated  himself 
at  table,  and  took  his  meal,  chatting  all  the  time  on  indifferent 
matters  with  one  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  King's  staUTeiL'^ 
After  his  dinner  he  went  back  to  his  room,  and  anneal  himtelf 
with  a  second  poniard,  that  he  might  have  a  weapon  rpadjr  19* 
each  hand  for  all  emergencies.     Convinced  that  thQ  pnnoe^ 
would  not  fail  to  be  present  on  this  last  day  pf  gaiety,  bf. 
walked  about  with  an  air  of  indifference  under  the  windows  ol^ 
the   theatre   which  were  already  lit  up,   near  a  small  doo| 
through  which  the  members  of  the  Roya).  family  entered  nfl, 
came  out  to  avoid  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  the  crowd,    Jd 
eight  o'clock  the  clattering  of  horses*  feet,  and  the  gleuninj^ 
of  torches  bom  by  the  outriders,  aimounced  the  coming  of  iSbif 
royal  carriages.      Louvel  rushed  towards  the  door,  saw  tfio 
Duke  alight  first  and  offer  his  hand  to  the  DaeiiesS.    fie 
might  have  struck  the  blow  at  that  moment,  but  he  felt  hxqt 
self  restrained  by  some  hidden  power ;  whether  it  was  a  fiiilinto 
of  courage  which  he  had  often,  he  said,  experienced  at.tlM 
moment  when  his  intention  was  about  tO  be  realised  ^9^ 
irrevocable  act,  or,  that  the  sight  of  the   Duchess,  yoon^' 
smiling,  and  happy,  and  pity  for  these  two  victims  he  was 
about  to  immolate   with   the   same  blow,   had  involuntarilj 
softened  him,  he   let  the   opportunity   slip,  and  waited  tx 
another. 

VII. 

Ashamed  of  himself,  however,  and  indignantly  reproaebipg'^ 
his  own  weakness,  he  retired  slowly,  almost  renoandng  lui 
project  for  that  night,  and  passed  through  the   Falais-Bojil^ 
to  return  to  his  lodging  which  was  close  by ;  but  again  beset 
by  evil   thoughts  he  suddenly  slackened  his  pace.     He  re- . 
fleeted  that  in  a  few  days  his  duties  would  recall  him  tp  Tsi> 
sa^es,  where  opportunities  fbr  murdier  wddld  Mtm&  ti^fST 
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until  the  still  distant  hunting  season.     He  then  placed  hefpr^ 
himself  this  terrihle  and  false  dilemma:  "am  I  right?  or  am 
I  wrong  ?  If  T  am  right,**  he  replied,  "  why  does  my  courage 
£sil  me?    If  I  am  wrong,  why  do  these  liesA  leave  me  no 
repose?**     Determined  to  conquer  his  cowardice  if  he  was  a  . 
odWard',  and  convinced  that  his  ideas  were  correct  because  they 
were  obstinate,  he  suddenly  turned  round  *  retraced  bis  stems' 
with  ferocious  resolution,  from  the  garden  of  the  Palais-Royat' 
lb  the  etitraiice  of  the  opera-hdusei  ascertained  that  his  Viiiibxii' 
had  not  left  it  during  his  indecision,  then  walked  bstckWards 


atid  forwisirds  between'  the  garden  and  th^  theatre  to  pass  the 
time,  watching  at  a  distance  the  mbyemenlB  of  t&e  carriaji|ei^ 
which  would  announce  the  departure  of  the  prince.     At  twentf^ 
niintttes  past  eleven  the  royal  carnages  arrived,  and  dtew  ut 
at  soine  disttmce  from  the  entrance  appropriated  to  the  princes.' 
He  slipped  in  after  the  ciarriages,  entered  the  small  deserteil 
streeft  Called  the  Hue  de  Louvois,  and  placing  himself  at  the  ^ea^* 
of  ai  cab  hor^bV  like  a  servant  waiting  for  his  master,  he  jatientlj^^  | 
remained  in  this  attitude  till  he  heard'the  6rder  is^ed  for' 
drawing  up  the  rqyal  cariiages.     The  shaicw' of'tiie  operii-^ 
house  wall  concealed  tiiis  unknown  Countenance  frbtn  the  fitet-' 
vants  of  tiie  Duke  de  Berry,   and  his  immoveable  attitiid^^' 
removed  all  suspicion  from  the  sentmels. 

viii. 

Meanwhile  the  prince  and  princess,  only  separated  hy  a^ 
wall  from  the  man  who  waid  numt>ierih(r  tJb(e  mihutbs  of  their 
existence,  were  enjoying  in  their  box,  without  any  presenti- 
ment of  evil,  the  pleasures  of  the  piBiformance,  and!^  of  cqa-.  ^ 
versation  between  the  acts.   The  Duke  and  buchess  of  Qrii^aioc^  '^ 
were  present  that  evening  in  a  heichboiiring  box,  witb  Uieii:  „ 
children.     The  two  families,  who  were  very  mamate  owing 
to  the  relationship  of  the  two  duchesses,  saluted  each  other 
with  smiles  of  recognition.     During  an  interval  between  the 
performances  the  Duke  and  p^uchess  de  Berry  pwd  tbepr 
cousins  k  viisit  in  th^i't  box.    Tfie  'duke  emlJiSadeii  tli'e  cbif^ 

arf*  pi&r^d  with  the' iitt^'»i&raii  'd&iM%%WySi 
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doomed  to  a  tragical  death  in  the  flower  of  liis  age.  On 
passing  through  the  lobby  to  return  to  their  own  box  the 
duchess  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  box  door,  which  iJtas 
violently  thrown  open  at  the  moment  she  was  passing.  She 
was  then  enceinte  a  few  weeks,  and  fearful  that  the  blow,  the 
fright,  and  fatigue  might  endanger  the  fruit  of  her  womb. 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  before  the  end  of  the  open, 
and  the  hal  masquS  which  was  to  follow  it.  The  duke  aroee 
to  conduct  her  himself  to  the  carriage,  intending  to  retom  to 
his  box  to  enjoy  the  remaining  pleasures  of  the  night. 

On  the  summons  of  the  prince's  attendants  the  zojal 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  door.  The  young  duchess  supported 
on  one  side  by  her  husband's  hand,  and  on  the  other  by 
that  of  her  equerry  Count  de  Mesnard,  entered  the  carriage; 
the  Countess  de  Bethisy,  her  lady  in  waiting,  followiog  her. 
"  Adieu !  "  said  her  husband  smiling  to  her»  *'  we  shall  soon 
meet  again.'*  The  footmen  folded  up  the  steps  of  the  cairiage* 
and  the  prince  turned  round  to  enter  the  vestibule  from  the 
street.  At  this  moment  Louvel,  who  had  approached  like  an 
inoffensive  spectator,  or  a  servant  who  was  waiting  for  his 
master,  sprung,  with  all  the  vigour  of  his  resolution,  between 
the  sentinel  who  w£is  presenting  arms,  and  the  footman  who 
was  closing  the  carriage  door,  and  seizing  the  left  shonlder  of 
the  Duke  de  Berry  with  his  left  hand,  as  if  to  secure  hii 
victim  under  the  knife,  he  struck  him  with  the  poniard  in  the 
right  side,  and  left  the  weapon  in  the  wound.  The  rapidity  of 
the  act,  the  confusion  of  the  bystanders,  the  uncertain  light 
afforded  by  the  torches,  and  the  staggering  of  the  prince  under 
the  blow,  prevented  the  Count  de  Choiseul  and  the  Count  de 
Mesnard  at  the  moment  from  discerning  the  murderous  act  and 
gesture  of  the  unknown.  He  fled  unpursued  towards  the  Roe 
de  Richelieu,  and  having  turned  the  comer  of  the  street,  he 
walked  with  a  careless  pace  towards  the  Boulevard. 

IX. 

The  Duke  de  Berry,  struck  by  an  invisible  hand,  anl 
thrown  by  the  force  of  the  blow  against  the  Count  de  Mesniid. 
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had  only,  as  it  always  happens,  felt  the  shock  and  not  the 
wound.  On  recovering  himself  he  put  his  hand  on  the  place 
where  he  had  been  struck,  and  it  there  fell  upon  the  hilt  of 
a  dagger.  A  horrible  light  broke  in  upon  him.  *'  I  am  assassi- 
nated; I  am  a  dead  man!"  he  cried.  "I  feel  the  dagger; 
that  man  has  killed  me  !  "  At  this  exclamation  the  Duchess 
de  Berry,  whose  carriage  had  not  yet  departed  uttered  a 
piercing  scream,  which  rent  the  heavens  and  drowned  the 
tumult.  **Open  the  door!  open  the  door!'*  she  cried  to 
tiie  footman,  who  still  had  his  hand  upon  it :  without  waiting 
for  the  step  to  be  lowered,  she  sprang  out  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her  husband,  who  had  just  extracted  the  poniard,  which 
covered  her  dress  with  his  blood.  They  seated  the  fainting 
prince  upon  a  bench  in  the  outer  hall,  where  the  servants  wj^t 
for  their  masters.  They  tore  open  his  dress,  and  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  wound  indicated  the  spot  where  the  blow  had 
been  struck,  upon  the  right  breast.  "I  am  killed,"  he  re- 
peated on  recovering  his  senses ;  "  send  for  a  priest ;  come 
here,  iny  dear  wife,  that  I  may  die  in  your  arms  1 " 

During  this  momentary  pause  in  the  vestibule,  the  sentinel, 
the  footmen,  and  three  gendarmes,  horror  struck  at  the  deed, 
ran  in  pursuit  of  the  assassin.  He  had  already  passed  the 
facade  of  the  opera-house,  in  the  Rue-de-Eichelieu  and  had 
concealed  himself  in  the  shadow  of  an  arcade  which  runs  from 
this  street  under  the  broad  arches  of  the  Bibliotheque.  A 
waiter  of  a  Cafe,  named  Paulnier,  there  seized  him  round  the 
body,  struggled  with  him,  and  assisted  by  the  sentinel  and  the 
gendarmes,  brought  him  back  .to  the  place  where  he  had  com- 
mitted the  murder.  He  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fury 
of  the  spectators,  who  collared  and  dragged  him  towards  the 
vestibule ;  but  the  officers  of  the  prince,  trembling  lest  they 
should  destroy  with  the  criminal  the  secret  or  the  ;  lot  of  the 
crime,  saved  him,  and  had  him  conducted  to  the  opera  guard- 
house. M.  de  Clermont-Lodeve  followed  him  there  to  witness 
his  first  examination.  They  found  upon  him  the  second  dagger 
and  the  sheath  of  the  one  which  he  had  left  in  the  bosom  of  the 
prince.  M.  de  Clermont  returned  with  this  weapon,  and  these 
evidences  of  the  crime  to  the  vestibule. 
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X. 

The  Duke  de  Berry  was  no  longer  there.  He  had  reoovend 
bis  senses,  and  had  been  removed  in  th9  arms  of  his  servants  to  a 
small  saloon  behind  his  box,  where  he  was  surrounded  bj  medied 
men,  who  were  probing  his  wound.  *'  Alas !"  said  he,  on  laank" 
iog  the  apprehension  and  name  of  the  criminal,  "what  a  cmel 
fate,  that  I  should  die  by  the  hand  of  a  Frenchman  T'  A  n^ 
of  hope  for  a  moment  inspired  the  princess  and  the  medical  men ; 
he  did  not,  however,  partake  of  it,  nor  wished  he  to  fiatlar 
his  wife  with  an  illusion  which  must  only  redouble  her  a£9icti(HL 
"  No,"  said  he,  with  a  cool,  firm,  and  incredulous  tone ;  "  I  viU 
not  delude  myself ;  the  poniard  entered  up  to  the  very  hflt*  I 
can  assure  you."  His  sight  was  now  becoming  dim  fiom  ftfling 
strength,  occasioned  by  loss  of  blood,  and  he  felt  about  for  his 
wife,  stretching  his  arms  in  all  directions.  *'  Are  joa  fhezOt 
Caroline,"  he  demanded.  *'  Yes,"  the  princess  tenderly  Tfh 
plied  ;  ''  I  am  here,  and  I  shall  never  quit  you !"  The  soigeon 
of  his  household,  the  companion  of  his  exile,  shocked  at  the 
rumour  of  the  crime,  had  hastened  to  the  side  of  the  dyu^ 
prince ;  and  the  blood  having  ceased  to  flow,  he  sacked  the 
wound.  '*  What  are  you  doing,  Bougon  ?'*  eagerly  demanded 
the  dying  prince,  '*  perhaps  the  poniard  was  poisoned !" 

XI. 

His  first  word  had  been  to  ask  not  for  a  doctor  but  a  friest 
Struck  in  the  very  noontide  of  youth  and  of  pleasure,  there  had 
been  in  his  mind  no  transition  between  the  thoughts  of  time  and 
the  thoughts  of  eternity.  He  had  passed  in  one  second  from  the 
spectacle  of  a  fdte  to  the  contemplation  of  his  end,  like  those 
men,  who  by  a  sudden  immersion  in  cold  water  are  snatched 
from  the  burning  delirium  of  intoxication.  He  had  shown  hi 
this  revival,  instantaneous  and  without  weakness  of  his  thoaghts* 
the  deliberate  courage  of  a  soldier  He  now  evinced  the  iiuth 
of  a  Christian,  and  the  uneasy  impatience  of  a  man  who  fSean 
not  to  die,  but  to  die  before  he  had  confessed  his  fiudts,  and  n- 
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eared  the  plMge  of  second  lif^.  His  education  drawn  from  i 
family  which  was  not  less  incorporated  with  the  charoh  than 
with  the  throne,  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  gushing  out  of  life  kept  Jlace  with  the  flowing  of 
Us  blood.  He  never  ceased  to  inquire  in  a  low  roice  if  the 
peiest  had  hot  arriyed. 

XIT. 

;  At  length  the  priest  came.  It  was  the  Bishop  of  Char 
tres,  his  confessor,  for  whom  the  Count  de  Clermont  Lod^ve 
had  gone  to  the  Tuileries.  The  bishop  and  the  djing  muj^ 
conferred  a  few  moments  in  a  low  voice,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  prince  appeared  to  subside.  He  resumed  all  bis  presence 
of  mind,  and  gave  vent  to  the  tender  effusions  of  his  heart  to 
his  brother,  the  Duke  d*Angouleme,  his  sistor-in-law,  the 
dtichess,  and  his  father  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  hastened  in 
SQCeession  to  the  scene  in  all  the  confusion  of  a  sudden  alarm, 
according  to  the  hour  they  were  informed,  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  horses.  The  Duke  de  Bourbon,  his  fellow  soldier  in  the 
army  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  wife  and  sister, 
who  were  present  on  the  £brst  rumour  of  the  crime,  and  whohaid 
not  quitted  the  theatre,  stood  around  the  bed  of  de^th  which 
had  been  prepared  in,  one  of  the  saloons  of  this  festive  place 
Apprehensive  of  the  tumult,  which  might  cause  numerous  acci- 
dents by  accumulating  frightened  crowds  at  the  doors,  it  was 
thought  advisable  not  to  apprise  tlie  public  of  the  murder,  bir  to 
interrupt  the  performance  and  the  dances  of  tho  night ;  so  thai 
dying  agonies  and  boundless  merriment,  songs  and  sobbing,  the 
tinkling  of  music  and  the  lamentations  of  grief,  the  priest 
and  the  mask,  God  and  the  orgie,  were  only  separated  by 
some  wooden  partitions,  the  echoes  of  both  rising,  unknown 
to  each  other,  in  the  tumultuous  edifice,  and  increasing  by  the 
frightful  contrast  the  grief  and  horror  of  this  bed  of  death !  * 

XIII. 

The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  and  the  Duke  de  Berry  loved  each 
ether,  not  only  as  two  brothers,  but  like  tiro  orphans  aiid  tW9 
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exiles,  inseparable  companions   in  the  same  fortunes.    Thef 
embraced  eajch  other  with  a  warmth  of  a£Eection  that  was  brokan 
by  sobs,  body  to  body,  tears  and  blood  mingling  together  on  tha . 
hands  and  clothes  of  both. 

When  he  beheld  at  his  bed-side  all  those  faces,  and  all 
those  affections  of  family  and  friendship,  the  Duke  de  Bany  ■ 
desired  to  see,  and  to  bless  his  young  daughter  by  the  duchess, 
born  the  year  before.  She  was  brought  to  him  asleep.  Ha 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  her,  and  blessing  her  with  his  tremb- 
Ung  hand ;  *'  Poor  child,"  he  said,  "  may  you  be  less  unLappj 
than  the  rest  of  your  family  !*' 

The  most  eminent  doctors  and  surgeons  in  their  leapQCtiTa 
departments    had    been   summoned   in  succession   firom  the 
various  and  distant  quarters  in  which  they  resided.     They  eon- 
suited  in  a  low  voice,  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment.  Dupurtrea, 
their  chief,  resolved  to  try  one  final  means  of  salyatum,  by 
opening  and  enlarging  the  wound  to  occasion  the  blood,.ivfaidi 
was  effusing  internally,  to  flow  outwards,  and  thus  to  relieve  the 
respiration.     The  Duchess  de  Berry  during  this  useless  opeiar 
tion,  pressed  her  lips  upon  the  cold  hand  of  her  husband,  which 
still  retained  its  grasp  of  hers.     "  Spare  me  this  suffering,"  faa 
said,  "since  I  must  die!"     He  then  put  his  fingers  on 
wife's  head,  as  if  to  exhibit  one  last  act  of  tenderness  by 
ressing  her  beautiful  hair.     •*  Caroline,"  he  said  to  her,  '^take 
care  of  yourself,  for  the  sake  of  the  child  you  bear."     This,  was 
tlie  firat  revelation  of  the  birth  of  a  son  who  escaped  the  crime, 
but  not  the  misfortune  of  his  race.     He  recommended  his  ser- 
vants with  tears  to  his  father ;  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
his  assassin,  to  demand  of  him  the  cause  of  his  hatred,  reproach 
him  for  his  injustice,  and  pardon  him  for  his  death.     "  Who  is 
this  man  ?"  he  munnured,  *'  what  have  I  done  to  him?    It  is 
])erhaps  some  person  that  I  have  unknowingly  offended."     ThA 
Count  d'Artois  assured  him  that  the  assassin  had  no  persond 
animosity  against  him.     *'  It  must  be  some  maniac  then,"  said 
the  Duke.     "Ah!    that  I  would  live  until  the  King  arrivea» 
that  he  may  grant  me  the  pardon  of  this  man  1     Promise  me, 
father,  promise  me  brother,  promise  me  all  of  you  to  ask  thi9 
King  to  Sparc  this  man's  life  !" 
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Thej  all  promised  him  this,  to  calm  the  ardour  of  gene- 
osity  and  pardon  which  preyed  upon  his  mind.  His  natural 
goodness  displayed  itself  at  the  price  of  his  own  blood. 

After  some  private  signs  and  hints  that  passed  between 
lim  and  the  duchess,  two  young  girls  were  brought  to  his 
»ed-side ;  these  were  his  daughters,  bom  in  London,  of  his 
landestine  marriage  with  the  faithful  companion  of  his  exile, 
ind  whom  he  brought  up  with  paternal  care  in  Paris.  The 
wo  poor  children,  awoke  out  of  their  sleep  to  embrace  in  the 
iiidst  of  a  court,  in  tears,  him  whom  they  had  formerly 
regarded  as  their  father  alone,  were  brought  in  trembling,  and 
melt  down,  their  faces  buried  in  the  bed-clothes  thit  were 
itained  with  the  princess  blood.  He  spoke  to  them  softly  in 
ilnglish,  and  desired  them  to  remember  him,  and  to  love  their 
nother.  He  raised  them  up,  kissed  them,  and  wept  over 
liem;  then  presenting  them  to  the  duchess:  "I  know  you 
¥ell  enough,  Caroline,"  he  said  to  her  in  a  tone  of  confidence 
*  to  beg  of  you  to  take  care  of  these  orphans  when  I  am 
lead."  The  children  threw  themselves  into  the  open  arms 
)f  their  second  mother,  and  the  duchess  with  that  instinct 
^hich  is  the  genius  of  the  heart,  resolved  to  adopt  them  in 
iie  presence  of  her  husband,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  gesture, 
md  a  single  word.  She  beckoned  the  Duchess  of  Gontaut, 
>vho  held  her  own  child  in  her  arms,  to  the  bedside,  and 
Bking  the  daughters  of  the  foreign  lady  by  the  hand,  she  said 
:o  them :  "  Embrace  your  sister  !" 

XIV. 

He  confessed,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Dhartres,  and  seemed  consoled  by  the  prayers  and  the  bene- 
iictions  of  religion.  He  asked  pardon  aloud  for  the  weaknesses 
)f  his  soul  and  the  errors  of  his  life.  "  My  God  ! "  he  repeatedly 
jxclaimed,  "  pardon  me,  and  pardon  him  also,  as  myself,  who 
las  deprived  me  of  life !" 

The  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  a  prince,  pious  from  his  ypath 
apwards,  and  who  had  with  his  brother  the  sacred  authority  of 
%  life  alw^ays  exemplary,  was  praying  on  bis  knees  at  the  frol 
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of  the  bed.  <*  Brother,"  ssfid  thQ  wQiiQde4  v^W  iiwiSJ^ii  lum, 
**do  you  think  that  God  mil  pardon  me?"'  "  6li»  mj  dear 
brother/*  replied  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  with  celestial  con- 
fidence in  look,  voice,  and  gesture ;  <*What  faxtber  pledge  of 
mercy  do  you -require.     He  has  made  you  a  martyr  I** 

The  night  advanced  and  life  was  ebbing,  but  bis.  sool  ins 
free  from  the  lethargy  of  death,  and  attentive  to  all  itif  attacb- 
ments.  The  venerable  Count  de  Nantouiliet,  bis  first  goido  in 
the  camp,  and  his  faithful  companion  in  ezile«  bastened  to 
receive  the  last  farewell  of  his  pupil.  *'  Come  my  old  fineod," 
said  the  duke  to  him,  as  he  extended  bis  arms,  "let  me  embrace 
you  once  more."  He  was  informed  that  the  mATalyJif  bgid 
arrived  to  evince  their  interest  and  SQrrow  at  the!  efent. 
*'  Ah !"  he  exclaimed,  '*  I  once  hoped  to  sb^d  my  Uood  man 
usefully  amongst  them,  for  France !" 

XV. 

The  King  who  had  been  kept  ajl  night  at  the^Toilerics  If 
the  prudence  of  his  ministers,  who  doubtless  apprehended  tbo 
effect  of  the  dismal  sight  upon  him,  or  some  ambadi  fiar  tbi 
commission  of  a  second  crime  outside  the  palace,  at  length 
arrived  at  daybreak.  The  clattering  of  the  horses  of  the  etaort 
on  the  pavement  of  the  street  made  the  dying  prince.stait  with 
joy.  "Uncle,"  he  exclaimed  as  soon  as  he  saw  tl^e  &iDg, 
"give  me  your  hand  that  I  may  kiss  it  for  the  last  timer 
Louis  XV III.  held  out  his  hand  and  grasped  that  of  his  nej^ew. 
"  Uncle,"  resumed  the  prince  anxiously.  "  I  beg  of  yoo,  as 
my  dying  prayer,  to  spare  the  life  of  my  assassin !"  "  My 
dear  nephew,"  repUed  the  King,  "  you  are  not  in  sodi  danger 
as.  you  imagine,  we  will  speak  of  it  another  time  I**  "iil 
you  dp  not  consent,"  replied  the  duke,  with  an  Bfi&mt  of  doubt 
and  sorrow.  "  Oh !  say  yes,  say  yes,  that  I  may  iie  in  peace. 
Pardon,  pardon  for  the  man !"  As  the  King,  however,  was 
silent,  or  endeavoured  to  divert  his  nephew's  thoughts  to  othtt 
S)iljects :  "  Ah !  the  pardon  of  this  man,"  murmiued  the  duko, 
with  an  expression  of  bitterness  upon  his  lips,  "  would  at  leait 
I^YC  consoled  me  in  my  last  moments !     If,**  be  penigtod»  **  I 
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could  only  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  this  man's 
blood  would  not  he  shed  for  me  after  my  death !" 

A  few  moments  after  he  expired,  still  articulating  in  his 
delirium  the  ungratified  wish  of  his  heart.  He  died  in  the 
act  of  pardoning ;  a  great  soul  obscured  in  life,  shining  forth 
in  death ;  a  hero  of  clemency,  having  at  the  first  effort  accom- 
plished the  most  difficult  and  the  most  meritorious  act  of 
humanity — that  of  dying  well ! 

The  deep  sobs  which  had  hitherto  been  repressed,  gushed 
fprth  at  his  last  sigh.  His  wife,  in  a  state  of  delirium,  cut  off 
her  hair,  as  a  last  token  of  affection  and  laid  it  upon  his  body, 
then  wildly  cursing  the  country  in  which  her  husband  had  beeji 
murdered,  she  demanded  of  the  king  in  angiy  accents,  permissioii 
to  retire  for  ever  to  Sicily.  The  King  knelt  down  bcfside  '^h 
bed,  and  closed  with  his  own  hand,  the  lips  and  eyelids  of  the 
Ilist  living  hope  of  his  race. 

XVI. 

The  noise  of  his  death  spread  through  all  Paris  at  day;- 
break,  and  thence  throughout  all  France,  exciting  eveiywheir^ 
not  only  the  emotion  of  public  horror,  hut  the  consternation  of 
a  presage.  Blows  which  are  struck  by  crime,  and  aix)ve  all  by 
political  crime,  are  a  thousand  times  more  startling  than  those 
'which  result  from  natural  causes,  for  fright  is  mingled  with 
piiyl  The  murder  committed  hy  Louvel  broke  forth  as  a 
collective  crime,  revealing  some  immehse  and  implacable  eon- 
sjpiracy,  smouldering  under  the  feet  of  all,  threatening  everf 
heart,  and  thirsting,  drop  by  drop,  for  the  last  blood  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  imagination  of  the  people,  shaken  by  the 
commotion  of  the  night,  indulged  in  the  most  odioils  suspicions, 
and  fresh  crimes  weire  supposed  t6  hurtle  in  the  air.  The 
assassin  was  invested  with  the  name  of  a  party.  The  royalists 
in  the  first  paroxysm  of  their  dismay,  talked  of  nothing  but 
snares,  ambushes,  plots,  iond  tredson  arouiid  the  royal  family. 
They  accosted  each  other  with  the  question  if  this  ill-omened 
event  would  not  at  length  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  to  tlia 
abyss  which  the  ministers  hlEtd  dug  utidethis  d3ma8ty ;  and  H^ 
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amidst  the  tears  shed  upon  the  dead  body  of  this  prince,  their 
last  hope,  they  should  accuse,  or  he  grateful  to  Providenoe, 
which  by  the  blood  of  one  dear  victim,  might  perhaps  yet  save 
the  monarchy  ?  The  liberals,  still  more  depressed  and  dis- 
mayed, because  the  crime  would  be  imputed  in  all  its  horror  to 
them,  protested  with  sincerity  their  execration  of  a  murderer 
who  had  cast  a  foul  stain  on  their  cause,  and  thrown  snapicioD 
upon  freedom  itself.  They  felt  that  public  opinion,  in  its 
present  excitement,  would  abandon  them  from  liorror  of  tlw 
crime  of  a  villain,  who  would  be  looked  upon  as  their  acooin- 
plice ;  that  they  must  undergo  a  long  and  cruel  expiation  for  t 
murder  of  which  they  were  innocent,  and  that  the  ministflr 
upon  whom  they  calculated  for  moderating  their  enemies,  and 
for  stretching  forth  a  hand  to  them  from  amidst  the  gOTOmment, 
would  be  torn  from  the  King  by  the  supplications  of  his'&milj, 
and  inevitably  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  times. 

Obscure  murmurs  were  already  beginning  to  rise  against 
the  inefficiency  of  the  police,  which  could  not  answer  for  the  life 
of  a  prince,  the  hope  of  the  throne,  against  the  hand  of  an 
isolated  individual,  watching  for  three  whole  hours  for  his 
victim  in  the  open  street.  Already  suppositions  eTon  still 
more  revolting  and  more  perv  erse,  insinuated  that  the  fayoorits 
minister  had  allowed  the  party  of  his  enemies  to  be  stmckv  in 
the  sole  pledge  of  hereditaiy  succession,  that  the  crown  mi^ 
slip  away  to  the  head  of  a  collateral.  Nothing  was  dreamt 
of  anywhere  but  accomplices,  even  amongst  those  who  were 
the  first  to  be  injured  by  the  crime,  in  their  favour,  their 
power,  or  their  ambition.  Those  who  did  not  believe  in 
these  calumnies,  affected  to  do  so,  in  order  to  criminate  the 
system  through  the  individual.  The  name  of  M.  Decases  was 
in  the  mouths  of  all  the  crafty  or  frightened  royalists.  The 
favourite  was  the  sacrifice  demanded  by  them  in  expiation  of 
the  victim. 

An  accidental  circumstance  which  attested  in  M,  Decaiei 
disquietude  of  mind,  heartfelt  zeal,  and  disdain  of  all  suspioioDS, 
at  a  moment  when  his  duty  required  him  to  forget  himselt 
had  given  some  apparent  consistency  to  this  odious  shadow  of 
complicity,  cast  by  credulity  or  perfidy  upon  his  innocenoe. 
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A  few  moments  after  the  apprehension  of  LouYel,  and 
while  the  Duke  de  Berry  was  still  in  existence,  M.  Decazes, 
M.  Angles,  prefect  of  police,  the  attorney-general,  M.  Pasquier, 
and  M.  Simeon,  the  last  two  being  also  ministers,  bad  hastened 
to  the  opera  on  the  romour  of  the  crime.  They  entered  the 
lower  Imll  where  the  murderer  was  in  custody  in  order  to 
ondei^o  a  first  examination.  The  surgeons  bad  net  yet 
declared  the  wound  to  be  mortal,  and  they  were  fluctuating 
between  hopes  and  fears.  A  sudden  thought  struck  M.  I>ecaze8 
at  sight  of  the  criminal ;  he  imagined  that  by  a,  refinement  of 
▼illAny,  the  dagger  with  which  the  assassin  had  strtick  the 
prince  might  have  been  poisoned ;  that  a  knowledge  of  this 
fiiGt  and  of  the  nature  of  the  poison  might  save  tbe  Tietim,  and 
that  the  murderer,  in  the  hope  of  saving  himself,  would  peibaps 
ecmsent  to  reveal  this  in  confidence  to  those  who  had  the  dis- 
posal of  his  life.  Impelled  by  this  hope,  M.  Decazes  hurried 
towards  the  assassin,  and  whispering  in  his  ear.  «•  Wretch/' 
said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "perhaps  you  can  still  make  a  con- 
fession to  Bave  the  life  of  your  victim,  and  to  extenuate  your 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Tell  me,  8ince]Coly>  tell  me  alone, 
is  th6  dagger  poisoned  ?'*  "  It  is  not,"  repHed  the  assassin 
Coldly,  but  with  apparent  truth.  M.  Decazes  b)reathed  more= 
freely,  and  thought  for  a  moment  the  prince  was  safe.  He 
hastened  to  apprize  the  surgeons  of  this,  and  interrogated 
Jjouvel  aloud.  They  then  learned  his  name,  his  trade  as  a 
journeyman  in  the  employment  of  the  king's  saddler,  his 
residence  at  the  Petite8Ecuirie9y  his  m6tive  of  pdlitical  hatred 
against  the  royal  family,  and  the  isolated  nature  of  his  crime, 
without  any  other  complicity  than  the  lanatidsih  of  ideas 
imbibed  by  him  from  the  public  disdontentis.  ' 

But  this  eagerness  of  M.  Dec^es,  and  the  few  words  h€ 
had  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  assassin,  to  draw  his  secret 
from  him  before  his  official  examination,  misinterpreted  by  the 
perfidy  and  the  malignity  of  some  assistants  into  recom^men- 
dations  of  silence  from  the  minister  to  an  accomplice,  were 
circulating  already  from  mouth  to  mouth,  in  the  private  confer: 
ences  of  the  courtiers  raging  for  the  ruin  of^the  fefoorite*  ttid 
served  as  a  text  and  an  indication  to  the  most  inftmioiis  calomiiifli* 

III.  20 
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XVII. 

The  King  struck  by  this  calamity  in  hifl^  nepbevt  in  thi. 
heart  of  his  house,  in  Ihe  succession  of  his  familj,  in  Imi 
political  system,  and  his  a£fection  for  hi3  minister,  had  letqn^ 
to  the  Tuileries  bathed  in  tears,  and  dismayed  by  presentimtiiti 
of  evil.  M.  Decazes  had  followed  hia  master  ihidier  to  eonfiBti 
.such  measures  with  him — for  the  mourning,  for  poblic  imb^g 
and  how  to  meet  the  Chambers-ras  were  called  for  under  pretent 
circumstances.  With  great  self-denial  he  offered  hia  retSffmr 
tion  to  the  King,  feeling  that  the  despair  of  the  royali8tB»-the 
grief  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  consternation  of  the  royal 
family,  palace  rivalships,  parliamentary  questionixig,  aiid  the 
public  rage  and  sorrow,  would  accumulate  against  him,  orer 
the  body  of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  a  mass  of  accusationB  and  sus- 
picions which  would  sweep  away  his  favour  and  his  fortime. 

*'  Alas !"  said  the  King  to  his  friend,  *'  I  most  not  delude 
myself;  the  ultra-royalist  party,  which  besets  and  hates  me  aa 
much  as  yourself,  wM  make  an  instrument  of  my  gn^,  and 
accuse  me  of  insensibility  and  blindness,  if  I  support  yoo 
against  it.  But  no  matter,  policy  and  friendship  fez^nd  me  to 
give  up  France  to  those  who  would  ruin  it  in  a  very  short  time. 
I  do  not  owe  the  sacrifice  of  my  country  to  my  personal  grief: 
I  shall  resist,  and  we  shall  not  separate !" 

M.  Decazes  then  prepared  the  measure  which  a  few  boon 
after  he  was  to  present  to  the  Chambers :  the  suspension  of 
individual  liberty  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  two  laws  of 
public  peril  and  temporary  dictatorship,  and  the  formation  Cff 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  into  a  state  tribunal,  for  the  trial  of  the 
criminal  and  his  accomplices. 

XVIII. 

The  royalists,  excited  by  their  grief  and  their  hatred,  prs> 
pared,  on  their  side,  to  overturn  in  the  public  commotion  tha 
obstacle  opposed  to  their  domination  by  the  minister,  to  sonh 
mon  the  King,  in  the  name  of  his  nephew's  dead  body  1^  his 
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brother's  tears,  add  to  strike  the  heart  of  the  monarch  through 
that  of  his  fayounte.  Never,  perhaps^  did  political  enmity 
observe  less  decency/  in  the  regret  for  so  sudden  and  so 
calamitous  a  tragedy,  or  make  more  haste  to  turn  to  the  profit  of 
its  party  the  blood  which  was,  as  it  were,  still  flowing.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  convoked  at  day-break,  concentcated  in  a 
threatening  silence  its  sorrow,  it^  mourning,  its  ferocious  joy, 
and  the  crime  of  parties  impatient  to  cast  upon  eac^  other  a 
still  greater  crime.  Immense  crowds  of  people  besieged  the 
doors  and  avenues,  in  that  silent  but  feverish  i^mlobility  which 
characterises  the  vague  emotion  of  a  multitude  torn  by  two 
conflicting  sentiments :  the  horror  of  a  crime  execrated  by  all, 
and  disquietude  on  its  own  destiny^ 

After  a  long  delay  which  was  filled,  up  with  c(mversations 
in  an  under  tone,  and  by  the  circulation  of  intelligenioe  from 
without,  the  president  and  secretaries  entered  the  hall  of 
assembly  indicating  in  dress  and  features  their  grief  for 
the  event  of  the  night.  They  had  scarcely  taken  their  sdits 
when  a  deputy  of  the  extreme  right,  M.  Olausel  de  Cousser- 
gues  demanded  to  be  heard. 

This  was  one  of  those  men  such  as  are  always  to  be  found 
in  excited  assemblies,  who  are  credulous  &t)m  hatred,  and  cruel 
from  thoughtlessness,  who  condense  within  themselves,  like 
hollow  clouds,  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  who^ 
through  excessive  zeal,  are  eager  to  give  a  responsible  voice  to 
the  vague  and  anonymoufii  rumours  of  party  spirit.'  Some 
ultra-members  of  the  right  maliciously  rejoiced/pn  seeing  hiin 
appear  in  the  tribune ;  the  centre  regretted  it,  the  ministers 
lamented,  while  the  left  and  the  liberal  party  were  irritated 
before  hand,  certain  of  having  to  put  up  with  an  insult,  or  to 
refute  a  calumny.  "  Gentlemen !"  he  exclaitned,  with  ^  Ae 
expression  of  an  orator  who  pours  out  the  full  insfHration  of 
his  soul ;  "  there  is  no  law  extant  td  regulate  the  impeadiment 
of  ministers,  but  the  nature  of  such  a  proceeding  demands 
that  it  should  be  made  in  a  public  sitting  and  in  tiie  face  of 
France.  I  propose  to  the  Chamber,  therefore^  an  act  of  accusal 
tion  against  M.  Decazes,  minister  of  the  ii^rior,  jib  an  accom 
plice  of  this  assassinatioti  !*'    '      ,      -  .  ; 
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ludigsation  of  the  Chamber  at  M.  ClaUKl  de  Coussezguei^  motion. 

At  these  words  the  voice  of  M.  Olausel  de  Oonssergaei 
was  drowned  in  the  indignant  exclamations  of  the  centre  and 
the  left.  The  excess  and  wickedness  of  the  act  disgusted  eren 
the  Jeast  moderate.  He  quitted  the  tribnne  affer  Banng 
obstinately  demanded  to  carry  out  his  accusation.  Ml  de 
Villele  reproached  him  in  a  low  voice,  arid  he  returned  Into 
the  ranks  of  his  friends.  M.  de  Labourdpnnale,  with  mole 
discretion,  contented  himself  with  demaliding  that  the  Ghambiar 
should  address  the  King,  and  offer  him  its  energetic  co-^)peni- 
tion  in  all  measures  tending  to  repress  those  perverse  doctrines 
which  sap  the  foundations  of  all  thrones  alike.  General  Pcy. 
in  the  name  of  the  liberal  parly,  agreed  to  an  address  of  ooo: 
dolence,  which  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  expression  of 
their  sorrow,  and  should  not  allow  party  dissensions  to  iIlte^ 
i-upt  the  unanimity  of  the  public  grief.  '^If  such 'an  event," 
he  said  with  propriety  and  truth,  "  be  deplorable  for  all,  it  is 
especially  so  for  the  friends  of  liberty,  for  they  cannot  doabt 
that  their  adversaries  will  avail  themselves  of  this  execrable 
crime  to  try  and  rob  the  country  of  those  liberties  which'  the 
King  has  conferred  upon  it,  and  is  desirous  of  maintaining  1" 
This  integrity  of  moderation  of  General  Foy  won  him  golden 
opinions.  A  committee  was  nominated  to  drawnp  the  addiett, 
and  the  Chamber  separated  in  silent  expectation.  The  people 
dispersed  in  melancholy  and  good  order. 

On  the  following  day  M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues  renewed 
his  motion  in  a  modified  form.  He  suppressed  the  phrase 
"  complicity  in  the  murder"  which  inculpated  the  individual, 
and  substituted  for  it  the  word  treason  which'  inculpated  the 
system.  M.  Courvoisier  moved  that  the  authentic  report  of 
the  previous  day's  sitting  should  specify  the  indignation  of  the 
assembly  on  hearing  the  proposition  of  M.  Clausel  de  Cous- 
sergues ;  M.  Benoit,  an  old  administrator  Under  the  empiret 
who  had  joined  the  royalists  with  ardour  since  the  return  of 
the  Boui'bons,  opposed  the  motion  of  M.  Courvoisieri  aud 
defended  the  right  of  deputies  to  impute  faults  to  a  minister. 
But  M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues  had  imputed  a  crime  to  M. 
Decazes.  M.  de  Saint- Aulaire,  father-in-law  of  the  inenlted 
minister,  rushed  to  the  tribune  to  avenge  his  relative,  but  hiP 
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.position  was  more  eloquent  than  his  speech.  The  loftiness 
and  energy  of  his  attitudis  raised  him  beyond  truth  and  nature. 
"  Since  M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues,"  he  said,  **  persists  in  re- 
piuducing  his  proposition,  since  he  perseveres  in  this  accusa- 
tion-—a  monument  of  his  madness,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to 
speak,  but  I  shall  only  reply  by  a  single  word,  and  shall  conteiit 
jnyself  with  saying  to  him:  You  are  a  calumniator!** 

The  accusation  characterised  by  tihis  single  word  fell  under 
ihd  reprobation  of  all  serious  men.  M.  Decazes,  crushed  under 
the  weight  of  responsibility,  under  the  exclamations  of  resent- 
mesit  which  arose  against  him  from  the  tomh  of  the  prince, 
under  his  personal  sorrow,  and  under  the  tears  of  the  King, 
had  the  firmness,  however,  to  appear  before  his  enemies,  to 
shield  his  i^aster,  and  to  bravie  with  disdain  the  insults  of  hatred. 
But  the  effort  he  made  was  evinced  in  the  paleness  and  melan- 
choly of  his  features,  and  the  dejection  of  his  voice.  Few  men 
have  ever  had  in  their  public  lives  a  more  terrible  and  more 
complicated  situation  to  contend  against.  He  was  in  appear- 
ance the  minister,  but  in  reality  he  was  already  the  victim 
ascending  the  rostrum  to  gratify  more  effectually  the  looks  and 
the  ferocious  joy  of  his  triumphant  enemies.  He  confined 
himself  to  reading  the  electoral  law  bill  which  displaced  the 
parliamentary  influence  in  the  country,  apd  restored,  as  spolia 
apima  deposited  upon  the  tomb,  the  power  and  the  ascendan<7^ 
to  the  ultra-royalists.  The  latter  accepted  the.x)ffering,  but  in 
their  hopes  they  had  already  demolished  the  &ands  that. pre- 
sented it.  Two  harsh  laws,  suspensive  of  personal  freedom 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  were  offered  by  the  minister,  ki 
expiation  of  the  blood  that  was  shed  by  a  fanatic^,  and  as  a 
ransom  for  the  ministry.  Adyances  thrown  away !  The  palace, 
the  court,  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the.  Chamber  pf  Deputies, 
the  saloons,  the  streets,  the  public  journals,  resounded  with  the 
most  fiery  invectives  against  the  moral  accomplice  of  the 
assassination.  **  His  feet  have  slipped  in  the  blood/'  wrote 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  the  Conservateur,  thus  making  (^ 
death  an  image  to  serve  hatred,  and  of  tMs  image  a  calumny 
against  a  political  adversary,  broken-hearted  and.  beat  down  in 
his  misfortunes.    In  this  great  wiiter  waa  Mcognised  the  man 
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in  whom  political  passions  had  stifled  the  magnanimity  oJP 
genius.  Eveiy  weapon  was  acceptahle  to  him  and  to  his  ftieadl^ 
provided  it  struck  their  victim.  These  insinuation^  and  inveo- 
tives  increased  hourly  against  M.  Decazes.  It  cftimot  be  &m^ 
puted  that  if  he  had  heen  more  devoted  at  that  time  to  his 
ambition  than  to  his  master,  M.  Decazes  woold  hard  foittid  an 
asylum  against  this  persecution,  as  Necker  did  in  178d,  iii  tfaS 
revolutionary  and  Bonapartist  party  hostile  to  the 
This  party  half  overthrown  by  the  effects  of  Louyers 
offered  the  young  minister  alliance,  support,  pojmlarily.  Hid 
deference,  which  would  have  made  him  a  dangetous  chief  df 
faction  if  he  had  consented  to  accept  them.  The  Sfiglll 
heart  was  in  his  hand :  it  was  still  in  his  power  at  this  ikio- 
ment  to  make  this  prince  break  every  compact  of  weaknen 
with  his  family,  and  to  lead  him  by  a  second  6th  of  September 
to  such  a  distance  from  his  brother  that  all  retnm  to  die 
royalists  would  have  been  impossible.  To  remove  the  Count 
d*Artois  from  his  little  agitating  court  at  t^arts,  to  unmask  the 
intrigues  constantly  hatching  by  his  partisans,  to  dedote  him 
incapable  of  reigning,  by  obstinately  wishing  to  reign  in  antfiol- 
pation,  and  through  a  faction,  instead  of  the  will  of  the  nation; 
to  declare  the  crown  to  devolve  on  the  Doke  d'Aflgoolteie, 
or,  on  his  refusal,  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  after  the  'King;  to 
change  the  electoral  law,  and  to  summon  the  masses  to  ihb 
committees ;  these  were  the  measures  which  the  firiends  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  the  calumniators  of  the  press,  and  the  nnder- 
hand  conspirators  of  the  an ti- chambers  of  the  Eing*s  brother,  hh 
cessantly  accused  M.  Decazes  of  counselling  and  premeditatfaig. 
An  obscure  intrigue,  partially  disclosed  some  months  betbie, 
and  which  had  been  called  the  '*  conspiracy  of  the  terrace  on 
the  river  side,"  had  half  revealed  intentions  in  its  authors  of 
dethroning  Louis  XVIII.  in  favour  of  his  brother,  wfakk 
might  give  cause  for  retaliation  in  an  opposite  sense.  Sodi 
retaliation  would  have  been  carried  higher  and  &rther  than  the 
criminals,  for  the  Count  d'Artois,  an  honourable  and  religion 
prince,  formed  no  sinister  plots  against  his  brother :  he  was 
only  guilty  in  the  intriguing,  mercenary,  and  ambitioas  dlde 
with  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  sQntwnded..    Biit  fftih 
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circle  composed  of  some  bishops  of  tlie  exclusive  church,  im- 
placable against  liberty  of  conscience,  of  great  lords  of  the 
old  court,  irreconcilable  with  revolutionary  isquality,  and  of 
some  bold  and  agitating  men,  who  kept  those  old  passions  in  a 
state  of  ferm^itation  to  establish  their  own  importance  on 
secret  services,  was  so  odious  to  the  country  that  the  How 
which  might  fall  upon  it  from  the  hand  pf  the  lECing,  or  his 
minister  would  appear  excusa.ble  either  fi^m  dangier  or  hatred 
To  be  just  towards  the  fallen  &Vouri^  himself,  we  most  acknow- 
ledge that  it  Indicates  self-denial  and  greatness  of  soul  in  him 
not  to  have  stayed  himself  in  his  iaU  by  such  culpable  ex- 
pedients of  government,  and  not  to  havie;  pulled  down  the  Eiug 
and  the  monarchy  with  him  in  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes 

M.  de  YitroUes,  who  was  the  first  person  admitted  mtb 
the  privacy  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  after  the  first  moments 
left  by  grief  and  propriety  to  the  sincere  tears  of  the  prince, 
hinted  to  him  that  it  would  be  equally  smtahle  to  hk  des- 
pair and  dignity  to  quit  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  imjoofe^ 
diately,  in  order  to  proclaim  a  more  irt^econdlabfe  schism  with 
the  fkvourite,  and  to  tetii^  with  his  court  to  the  pafatce  of 
the  Elysee.  He  &rther  represented  t6  the  prince  tibat  the 
uncertainty  of  the  sex  df  the  child  which  {he  widow  of  the 
Duke  de  Berry  then  bore  in  her  womb,  leaving  the  crown 
without  any  certain  heir  after  himself  and  the  Duke  d*Angou- 
I6me,  it  would  be  his  policy  to  do  violence  to  his  grief,  and  to 
inarry  again.  It  is  even  said  that  he  proposed  to  him  to  msiry 
the  widow  of  the  King  of  Etruria,  daughter  of  Charles  IV., 
King  of  Spain,  whose  son  he  tiiight  adopt,  a  Bourbon  oi  the 
Spanish  branch,  and  to  whom  he  could  devolve  the  cro^ni  in 
removing,  by  a  coup  d'Stat,  the  odious  and  suspected  brtaeh  of 
Orleans. 

The  silence  of  the  prince  liras  his  onl^  answer  to  tiie  un- 
seasonable insinuations  of  M.  de  Yitrolles,  supported  on  the 
following  day  in  the  papers,  by  the  pathetic  appeals  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  and  the  other  writers  of  his  fuij.    From  tf 
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sides  thej  excited  the  indignation  of  the  King's  hrother,  of  the 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  and  of  her  hushand,  against  the  tazdi- 
ness  of  the  King  in  purging  his  councils  and  his  court  of  the 
obnoxious  man.  They  resolved,  at  the  instiga^oii  of  M.  de 
VitroUes,  to  make  a  decisive  application  to.  the  Eaiig.  For 
this  they  had  the  authority  of  their  blood,  and  the  anthoiilj  of 
their  grief.  They  had  fiELrther,  in  the  heart  of  Loais  ZVUL, 
a  secret  understanding  which  began  to  take  root,  and  6f  f/biA 
M.  Decazes  himself  was  ignorant. 

The  mysteries  of  politics  are  often  in  the  deep  Anim  of 
palaces,  and  in  the  most  secret  feelings  of  the  hearts  of  kidgL 
The  hand  of  an  invisible  female  sometimes,  unknown  to  Ae 
world,  moves  those  springs  which  occasion'  the  ruin  or  the  td- 
vation  of  empires.  We  are  about,  Ibr  the  first  time,  to  toalfiSL 
that  hand,  which  at  this  period  was  still  concealed,  and  whiok 
afterwards,  so  long  and  so  openly  managed  the  mind  of  die 
King. 

XX. 

There  was  a  lady  at  that  time  in  Paris,  young,  httuboma^ 
and  naturally  eloquent,  equally  formed  to  seduce  the  heirt  and 
the  eyes  of  a  prince  who  loved  women  without  profaning  them, 
and  who«  at  all  times,  had  sought  in  their  sociefy  the  pleasmiBi 
of  attention  and  friendship,  rather  than  the  voluptiumsnoss  of 
love.  The  age  and  infirmities  of  Louis  XYIIL  had  «<a11  &r 
ther  purified  in  him  the  inclinations  of  nature.  He  wished 
for  relaxation  and  confidence,  not  for  the  gratification  of  pes- 
sion ;  he  might  have  a  friend,  but  not  a  favourite.  His  predi- 
lection never  exposed  the  object  of  his  preference  to  scandal  <w 
suspicion. 

This  lady  was  called  the  Countess  du  Cayla.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  M.  Talon,  an  ancient  magisterial  name.  His 
i'ather,  a  man  of  high  intrigue  during  dig.  struggles  between 
tlie  court  and  the  revolution  from  1789  to  1793,  had  been 
coimected  with  Mirabeau,  with  the  Count  de  Lamarck,  and 
even  with  the  chiefs  of  the  demagogues.  He  had  played 
between  the  parties,  to  the  advancement  of  his  ambition  and 
his  fortune,  one  of  those  double-faced  and  aml^igueas  parti 
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which  render  those  who  accept  them  necessary  though  not 
estimahle.  He  aspired  to  the  ministry  through  every  channel, 
serving  or  defeating  the  chiefs  of  the  most  opposite  parties,  in 
proportion  as  they  made  him  hope  or  despair  of  attaining  the 
ohject  of  his  ambition.  He  had  also  been  mixed  up  with  the 
intrigue  of  the  Count  de  Provence,  now  Louis  XVIII.,  in 
1791.  At  the  moment  when  the  unfortunate  Favras  was 
judicially  executed  for  the  crime  of  high  treason  and  seduction 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Count  de  Provence,  without  revealing 
janything  of  his  connection,  real  or  supposed,  with  the  brother 
of  Louis  XVI.,  M.  Talon  had  received,  it  is  said,  the  compro- 
mising confidence  of  the  dying  man,  and  a  deposit  of  papers 
criminatory  against  the  Count  de  Provence.  These  documents, 
preserved  by  M.  Talon,  constituted  a  menace  or  a  hope,  always 
suspended  over  the  honour  of  the  King.  As  an  emigrant  con- 
tinuing to  intrigue  in  London,  M.  Talon  returned  to  France 
imder  the  Empire,  was  afterwards  banished  from  Paris  as  an 
agitating  and  dangerous  man  under  every  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  died  in  exile  before  the  Restoration.  He  had  left 
to  his  daughter  the  precious  deposit  of  the  papers  .of  Favras, 
the  pledge  of  future  gratitude  and  favour  in  the  event  of  a 
return  of  the  monarchy.  Such  was  the  public  rumour,  which 
has  never  been  confirmed  or  denied,  but  to  which  subsequent 
events  have  imparted  some  credit  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
Such  an  origin  and  such  a  lineage  were  calculated  to  give  this 
young  lady,  in  spite  of  her  youth  and  her  candour,  some  tradi- 
tions of  the  paternal  genius,  of  the  management  of  piuties,  and 
of  the  seductions  of  the  court, 

XXL 

She  had  been  brought  up  at  a  school  of  feminine  diplomacy^ 
in  the  Imperial  seminary  of  Ecouen,  conducted  by  Madame 
Campan,  a  lady  well  trained  in  court  artifices.  She  had  jjiere 
formed  a  friendship  of  childhood  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  then  Hortense  Beauhamais,  since  become 
Queen  of  Holland,  and  subsequently  Duchess  of  Saint-Lou. 
Though  belonging  to  another  caste,  she  had,  dvgring  the  £m- 

3   D  D 
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pire,  and  even  during  tbe  bundred-days,  cultivAted  tliiB  fUend- 
ship,  always  agreeable,  and  eventually  useful,  inth  th^  cherished 
daughter-in-law  of  Napoleon.  She  had  married  a  gentleman 
of  high  birth,  attached  to  the  cottrt  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6, 
but  domestic  unhappiness,  not  aggravated  by  any  criminality, 
had  separated  her  from  her  husband.  Being  thus  yiftuaUy  i 
widow,  in  the  flower  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  btnthened  <dotia 
and  without  fortune  with  the  care  and  future  prospects  of  bl^f 
children,  still  in  the  cradle,  she  lived  rehired  and  freo  firom 
reproach  in  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  and  in  fklniliftlf 
intercourse  with  the  Countess  de  RuUy,  her  friend,  the  nathnd 
daughter  of  the  prince.  Her  wit,  her  grac6,  ber  sednedtre 
manners,  were  only  known  to  a  limited  but  pious  a^  deguit 
circle.  She  possessed  the  modesty,  the  reserve,  aoid,  as  it 
were,  the  presentiment  of  the  destiny  of  Madame  de  Hflin- 
tenon,  not  laying  herself  out  for  admiration,  but  allowing  be^ 
self  to  be  sought  for  in  the  shade  by  that  of  Louis  XVI JL 
Such  was  the  woman  whom  chance,  or  the  premeditition  of 
the  two  parties  of  royalists  and  the  church,  i/ras  about  tb  intfO- 
duce  into  the  cabinet  of  an  old  man,  to  promote  their  designs. 

XXII. 

At  the  same  period  a  young  man  of  illostrions  birtli,  of  ft 
chivalrous  figure,  of  external  levity,  but  pHofoand  ambition, 
although  noble,  independent,  and  disinterested,  iMiS  iKttrflctiog 
the  notice  of  the  court  and  the  capital  by  the  elegance  of  hik 
manners  and  the  flutter  of  his  life.  *  He  was  of  the  great  and 
princely  house  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  made  illustrious  in  war,  in 
literature,  and  even  in  the  factions  of  the  Fronde  by  tlie  great 
La  Eochefoucauld;  a  house  which,  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
seemed  to  be  a  portion  of  royalty  itself.  This  family  was  diTided 
into  several  branches,  some  of  which  had  served  the  rerolution, 
others  the  Empire,  while  that  of  La  Eochefoucauld  de  Dou- 
deauville  had  maintained  for  the  old  faith  and  the  old  dynasty 
a  fidelity  proof  against  the  interregnums  and  the  exiles  of 
legitimate  royalty.  The  Viscount  de  la  Bochefoucaiild  .belonged 
to  this  unbending  branch  of  the  family,  and  was  the  offly^ 
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of  the  Dake  de  Doad^auville/to  whom  the  vicissitades  of  the 
revolution  had  left  a  princelj'  fortune,  great  influence,  and 
personal  consideration,  merited  by  much  beneficence  and  rigid 
virtue.  The  Viscount  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  in  all  the  ardour 
of  youth,  of  bravery,  and  of  public  spirit,  at  the  moment  of 
Napoleon's  fall,  in  1814,  had  signalised  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  young  nobility  of  Paris,  eager  to  seize  tiie  opportunity 
to  raise  up  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and  to  precipitate  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon.  On  horseback,  with  the  white  colours 
fluttering  on  his  arm,  he  was  seen  riding  through  the  capital, 
eatciting  its  wavering  inhabitants  with  the  aodantti;tion$  of  a 
now  reign,  on  the  day  the  allied  entered  Paris.  He  was 
erroneously  accused  of  wishing  to  mutilate  the  monumeiMs  of 
French  victory,  by  Attaching  a  mpe  to  the  stAtue  of  Napoleon, 
and  harnessing  himself  to  it  widi  the  mob  to -drag  it  ih  the 
mud«  His  presence  on  the  place  Tenddme  at  th6  Inoment 
of  this  impudent  proftination,  instigated,  in  fact,  by  a  man 
reprobated  by  all  parties,  had  given  some  credit  to  this  error. 
Ardent  in  royalism,  but  upright  in  heart,  and  guiltless  of 
i)!i8ulting  the  vanquished,  this  young  man  was  designated  by 

his  name,  by  his  political  opinions,  and  by  his  zeal,  to  the 
favour  of  the  King  and  the  princes.  He  occupied  in  their 
service  one  of  those  high  fimctions  of  honour  reserved  for 
the  ancient  names  of  the  monarchy.  The  Count  d'Artoia 
loaded  him  with  familiar  favours,  and  the  King  himself  "sliowed 
him  much  consideration.  He  was  married  to  a  daiigh^  of 
the  Duke  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  one  of  the  most  amiable 
characters  that  history  can  have  to  describe  in  the  vicissitudes 
ci  the  revolutionary  times ;  a  popular  veformer  from  generosity 
of  mind  at  the  commencement,  a  victim  during  their  exce96es, 
constant  after  reverses,  generous  after  triumphs,  dnd  altrays 
moderate  and  indulgent. 


xxni. 


1 

Ine  viscomii  ae  la  jtioclieibacaiild  bj^  his  fius^ily,  hy  his 
alliance,  and  by  his  education-^— which  was  confide^  p  t^ 
Abbe  Duval,  an  ecclesiastic,  eloquent,  and  inflfiential  amongst 
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the  priestboDd — ^bj  his  connections  in  society,  and  bi^^  inti' 
macies  at  court,  lived  in  an  atmospbere  of  royalie^in  and  religum, 
of  the  cburcb  and  tbe  palace,  of  bishops,  prince8,'aAd  ooortkii!^ 
Avhicb  was  overshadowed  by  tbe  favour,  impatiently  sabmittad 
to,  of  M.  Decazes.  Though  a  stranger  to  that  ludden  aiii 
mischievous  government  which  endeavoared  to  eonstitate  itself 
round  tbe  Count  d'Artois  into  an  ambitious  opposition,  oqhid^ 
iug  of  some  ecclesiastics,  emigrants,  and  intriguers,  he  shand 
in  the  animadversions  and  terrors  which  tbe  oonoeaEfioM  ef 
M.  Decazes  and  of  tbe  King  to  the  id^as,  and  especially,  to  tba 
men  of  tbe  revolution,  instilled  into  tbe  royalists  of  tha.Ohan- 
ber,  of  tbe  aristocracy,  and  of  the  clergy.  Some  Jaauiti; 
those  religious  diplomatists  of  tbe  chorcb  with  the  people^ 
scarcely  perceptible  at  that  time  in  the  conflict  of  opinioni, 
began,  however  to  exercise  a  certain  influence  over  tb^  poUcj.of 
the  ancient  families.  Permitted,  imder  tbe  Empire,  to  partir 
cipatc  vntb  the  imiversity  in  tbe  education  -of  the  higher 
classes,  the  Jesuits  bad  displayed  in  tbe  art  of  appropriatiBg; 
attaching,  and  affiliating  youth,  a  talent,  a  zeal,  and  virtues  wbickt 
})nd  elevated  their  name  and  influence  amongst  tbe  aristoesaoj^ 
They  prompted,  unknown  to  them,  those  bouses  whose  ^aoM 
tliey  bad  instructed.  Attached  to  tbe  Bourbons  after  the  fidl 
of  tbe  Empire,  they  were  disposed,  even  by  tbe  spirit  of  ^thaif 
institution,  to  connect  this  new  reign  of  tbe  Bourbons  mdi  the 
church,  in  order  to  increase  the  religious  £dtb  of  tbe  people  hf 
the  ascendancy  of  tbe  royal  power,  and  to  smooth  the  lioad  te . 
l)o\ver  to  none  but  religious  people.  They  would  natoraUf 
incline  those  opinions  which  were  subjected  to  them  <^wMigh 
the  medium  of  conscience,  rather  towards  the  derical  polii^  af 
the  Count  d'Artois,  than  tbe  profane  and  philosophical  poliflf 
of  tbe  King.  Tbe  reign  of  a  sovereign  royalty  agreed  better 
with  their  nature  than  that  of  a  deliberative  constitatiDii«  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  enthral  a  court  than  a  people,  and  to 
govern  a  king  than  public  opinion.  This  was  tbe  first  germ  of 
what  was  called  some  years  after  tbe  congregation,  an  associated 
power  partly  sacred,  partly  profane,  partly  religious,  par^j 
ambitious,  which,  in  reality,  exercised  at  a  later  period  ao  fin^ 
midable  and  so  fatal  an  influence  on  tbe  destiny  of  the  Boor 
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boDS.  This  congregation  without  a  body,  invisible,  to  the  eje, 
scarcely  known  to  itself  in  these  first  years  of  the  reign,  already 
exercised  a  moral  government  over  the  public  opinioc^s  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  greatly  devout  and  the  grandly  ambitious 
in  the  upper  classes  of  Paris  and  the  provinces,  Like  the  air, 
they  gave  an  inclination  to  things  without  appearing  to  touch 
them.  Many  of  those  who  sought  that  influence  bent  before 
it ;  some,  through  sincere  conversion  of  the  mind  which  le^ 
them,  from  a  disgust  of  the  present,  to  seek  repose  from  their 
doubts  in  the  traditional  and  consolatory  worship  of  the  piast ; 
others,  through  servile  and  interested  adulation  of  opinions, 
which  promised  favour  and  fortune  to  their  votaries. 

All  the  men  and  women  who  professed  these'  opinions 
aspired  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ^favourite.  As  a  new  man, 
M.  Becazes  threw  high  birth  into  the  shade ;  as  a  constitu- 
tional minister,  he  disquieted  the  consciences  of  the  absolutists; 
a^  an  adviser  of  the  5  th  of  September,  and  the  fevoludonaiy 
promotions. which  had  changed  the  mcgority  in  the.CbambiBr 
of  PeerSj  he  alarmed  even  the  impartial  royalists  as  to  the  fi^te 
of  the  monarchy. 

This  was  some  months  before  the  assassination  of  thQ  Duke 
de  Berry,  when  the  death  of  this  prince  had  not  yet  given  a 
motive  and  a  pretext  for  the  general  clamour  which  waa  to  tear 
him  from  the  heart  of  the  king.  It  was  necessaiy  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  that  heart  to  uproot  from  it  the  power  of  .the 
minister,  and  to  replace  it  with  another  ascendant  An"in$tm- 
ment  was  wanting  for  this  vague  design ;  this  instrument  could 
only  be  a  woman,  and  nature  had  created  her  in  Madame  du 
Cayla.  She  was  sought  for ;  and  friendship  discovered  her  to 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

He  had  been  connected  for  some  years  past  by  a  platonio 
attachment,  pure  as  esteem,  and  ardent  as  adoration,  with  this 
lady*  the  friend  of  his  wife ;  and  whose  beauty,  misfortunes,  and 
irresistible  attractions  he  hs^d  thus  Reamed  to  appreciate  in  the 
intimacy  of  his  own  family.  A  daily  correspondence  fostered 
between  them  a  commanky  of  seotimefhts  an^.i([eas  whicb 
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was  characterised  in  their  letters  by  the  tender  tideff  of  brMte 
and  sister.  The  letters  of  Madame  da  Cayla,  nt  once  pkmi 
and  tender,  like  female  confidences,  evinced,  howev^,  hf 
luminous  ideas  on  the  affairs  of  the  times,  a  powef  of  re&dtdak 
and  a  clearness  of  judgment  which  would  not  have  UBtbmAiB^ 
either  in  a  S6vign^  or  a  princess,  des  Ursins.  These  lettm 
numbers  of  which  have  since  been  published,  doahtleef  gm 
to  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  or  to  his  circle,  the  first  ideii  of  tb 
plan  of  seduction  which  it  was  desirable  to  attempt  oil  tfal 
eyes,  the  mind,  and  the  heart  of  the  King.  '*  An  Esther,"  ii 
Madame  du  Cayla  herself  playfully  said,  in  aUotion  to  tt6 
part  they  wished  her  to  perform,  *^  was  neoessaxy  Ibr  tliB 
Ahasuerus.*' 

However  this  might  be,  whether  the  ihonf^  of  theeoflt 
bination  originated  solely  with  the  young  friend  of  this  isdilb- 
tive  woman,  or  arose  in  her  own  mind  unknown  to  herself,  la 
concert  with  the  views  and  opinions  which  were  flodtoatidg 
around  her,  the  Viscount  de  la  Bochefoucoold  resolved  to  maU 
an  Esther  of  the  woman  he  most  admired  in  the  iroiM«  and  tD 
possess  himself,  through  her  means,  of  the  'heart  of  Lodi 
XVIII.,  for  the  advantage  of  his  political  opinidtts,  of  the 
monarchy,  and  of  religion.  Having  conceived  this  pfanr,  ft 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  and  ooncarrenoe  of  litf 
who  was  to  be  its  instrument  or  its  victim;  ibr  the  pnt  rf 
favourite,  even  if  not  criminal,  had  at  least  its  datngers  in  die 
court,  and  its  evil  interpretation  in  public  opinion. 

XXV. 

In  virtue  of  the  familiarity  established  between  them,  the 
Viscount  de  la  Eochefoucauld  met  Madame  du  Cayla  ooe 
evening  the  preceding  autumn,  in  the  saloon  of  the  old  Pnnee 
of  Gonde,  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  leading  her  into  one  of 
the  retired  alleys  of  the  gardens  of  this  pahice,  nUdt  tKea 
bordered  on  the  Seine,  he  assumed  the  myBterions  air  of  oae 
about  to  confide  a  secret,  and  begged  her  serionis  attentkn  to 
the  overture  he  was  going  to  make  to  her.  The  lad^  HstODel 
vrithout  interrupting  him.     '*  Religion  aild   Ae  mMiiMy 
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nfiiich  you  love  with  all  tbe  attacfatnent  of  ytyoi  ftttnily,"  he 
raid,  *'  are  tottering^  and  ready  to  crumble  in  a  new  reTolotiitm. 
The  prime  minister,  whether  through  blindneM,  lotiei  of  popu- 
larity, or  ambition,  is  pushing  royalty  to  fata!  oonoesfli^^SY 
wMch  will  place  it  disarmed  at  the  mercy  df  its  enetiileB, 
The  royalists  are  proclaimed  public  enemies  'undef  a  long 
whom  the^  defend  in  spite  of  himself.  While  the  impnrri* 
4eiice  or  presumption  of  a  jnah  too  dear  to  the  heart  of  thd 
monarch  agitates  external  parties,  his  oyerbeariog  fortune  sews 
fisunion,  suspicion,  distrust,  and  even  conspiracy,  widda  tbe 
palace  The  royal  family,  in  a  divided  state,  weakezfishit^ 
by  these  divisions  before  die  common  eti^my.  We  are  drawing 
towards  a  precipice ;  no  hand  can  tear  from  the  'Shig  iik 
bondage  that  blinds  him  but  the^  hand  of  a  w;oman,  gentle 
^leagh  not  to  give  umbrage  fo  his  self-love  while  she  unieitt 
his  eyes.  This  prince  must  love  those-  whom  he  nASiin  t6 
advise  him:  his  heart  constitutes  one  half  of  his  policy. 
Ifadame  de  Balbi,  M.  Davara^,  ^.  de  Blacas  formerly,  and 
M.  Decides  at  present,  are  the  still  livi^ig  proofs  of  this  dSapo- 
fldjaon  of  his  nature.  It  is  necessary  to  please  iii  citdet  to 
acquire  a  right  to  direct  him.  Womeh,  ilhistrioite^  fhr^^ 
their  influence,  useM  or  fatal,  over  ^e  hearts  ftnd  iASAdh 
of  Ungs,  have  by  turns  ruined  or  saited  roy^Ufy,  both  i/L 
f^rance  and  in  Spain ;  and  itls  even  now  from  a  ^onite'afoitte 
that  we  can  look  for  the  salvation  of  religion  and  the  ni6iuitf<(^ 
Kature,  birth,  education,  misfortune  itself,  seetn  to  have  dM^ 
n^ted  you  for  this  part.  Will  you  be  the  saviour  of  tM 
princes,  the  friend  of  the  King,  the  Esther  of  the  royalist, 
the  Maintenon,  firm  and  irreproajbhable,  of  a  court  whiieh  is  on 
the  way  to  ruin,  and  which  a  woman  alone  can  reconei^  aiid 
save?  Solicit  an  audience  of  the  King,  under  preteitee  of 
imploring  his  protection,  which  you  ai*  in  wimt  ef  fcr  yottfselC 
juid  your  children ;  exhibit  to  him,  as  if  in  ft  casual  way,  ihoee 
treasures  of  gracefulness,  wit,  and  good  sense  wMoh  nature 
has  lavished  on  you,  not  for  the  gloom  of  retirement  in  t^ch 
you  buiy  them,  but  for  the  full  blaze  of  familiar  inteixxmrtw 
with  a  king,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Ae  Ififts  of  fisM; 
charm  him  ih  a  first  interview^  quit  him  flO  that  htf  iJbqrMl 
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a  regret  at  losing  you,  and  a  desire  to  see  you  again ;  iMom 
when  he  recalls  you ;  create,  as  if  &r  the  neceBaitf  of  jodr 
affidrs,  occasions  for  firesh  interviews ;  listeii  to  his  confideotid 
communications ;  let  some  timid  counsels  escape  yon ;  insiniiitiB 
yourself  hy  afifection  into  his  heart,  and  by  good  sense  into  Ml 
mind ;  make  yourself  essential  to  the  relaxation  of  this  rnxBat 
ing  soul,  overwhelmed  with  the  cares  of  goVemment  i  and  wlm 
your  imperceptible  empire  shall  be  confirmed  by  habit  in  Us 
attachment,  make  use  of  this  influence,  by  little  and  little;  to 
uproot  from  his  confidence  the  favourite'  by  whom  he  ia  lin- 
cinated,  to  reconcile  the  King  with  his  brother,  and  with  the 
princes,  and  to  make  them  concur  in  adopting,  in  the  pendnciF 
M.  de  Villele  and  his  friends,  a  ministry  at  ouee  royaliat'  aai 
constitutional,  which  shall  replace  the  equilibrinm  of.  tk) 
throne  on  the  monarchical  basis,  and  prevent  the  'impeiiffiq( 
catastrophe  with  which  France  is  threatened.*' 

xxvL  ..   '  ■'  ;.: 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  young  negodotor  of  the  pai^ 
which  was  already  forming  in  the  Chamber,  between  the  olta* 
royalists  and  the  daring  royalists  of  the  Count  d'Artoni'  tnti- 
chamber,  against  the  liberals  of  the  party  ot  M.  Deoiiei' 
But  this  attempt  on  the.  selMove  and  ambition  of  a  womaii 
then  timid  and  modest,  and  almost  oflen^ded  at  so  stmige  i 
proposition,  was  foiled  at  once  by  her  modesty  and  the  delioitd 
nature  of  the  enterprise.  "  What!"  she  exclaimed  to  htt 
friend,  with  an  accent  of  astonishment  and  reproietchy  **  M 
you  then  so  little  acquainted  with  me  as  to  tiy  to  dazzle  nit 
with  a  prospect  of  empire  and  domination  at  the  conrt  ?  Hsfft 
I  ever  given  you  a  right  to  confound  me, — humble  and  retired 
as  I  am  in  my  gloom  and  my  misfortune,  hating  as  I  do'  tbe 
manoeuvres,  the  intrigues,  and  the  glare  of  courts, — with  thoM 
bold,  ambitious,  or  hypocritical  women,  who  avail  themsdfei 
of  their  vices,  or  even  of  their  virtues,  to  seduce  or  govern  tb9 
hearts  of  kings  ?  Believe  me  that  such  a  part  is  equally  op* 
posed  to  my  nature  and  to  my  position ;  and  if  yon  wish  dMt 
we  should  continue  friends,  never  again  speak  to  tao  oaAi 
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sal^oet     I  shall  even  forget  that  you  have  so  little  understood 
mo  OB  to  have  spoken  of  it  at  all.'* 

There  was  so  fixed  aQ  intention,  and  such  irrevocable  deter. 
ndnadon  of  mind  in  the  accent  vdth  which  these  words  were 
pfonounced,  that  the  negociator  did  not  press  the  matter  any 
fiurther,  but  thought  of  seeking  some  other  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  successful  combination  of  his  party. 

XXVII. 

.  The  dangers  and  misfortunes  of  Madame  du  Cayla,  resulting 
firam  her  rupture  with  her  husband,  who  contested  her  fortune 
inth  her,  and  insisted  on  having  liis  children,  were  so  imminent^ 
that  her  friends,  and  necessity  itself,  counselled  her  to  throw 
lierself  on  the  protection  of  the  Emg,  The  Y^SQount  de  I4 
Bochefoucauld,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  chimerical 
projects  which  had  been  rejected  with  such  energetic  repugnance, 
Teeumed  with  his  friend  his  feeling  of  interest,  the  most  true 
and  the  most  natural,  for  her  unhappy  situation.  He  encouraged 
her  to  solicit  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  to  throw  herself  at 
his  ieet»'  to  demand  an  asylum  in  his  justice ;  quite  certain  tha;t 
the  tears,  the  eloquence,  and  the  understanding  of  the  suppliant 
would  operate,  in  spite  of  herself,  on  the  eyes  aiid.  mind  of  the 
monareh,  and  that  in  granting  her  the  feivour  she  asked,  he 
^rould  feel  her  attractions.  Whether  reflection  had  modified  the 
first  repugnance  with  which  the  idea  suddenly  presented  to  her 
imagination  had  inspired  the  lady,  itnd  that  the  £mcy  recurring 
to  her  mind  had  assumed  a  less  repulsive  form ;  ot,  whether  the 
horror  of  being  bereft  of  her  children,  had  conquered  her 
timidity  and  reserve ;  or,  that  the  secret  papers  which,  it  was 
said,  she  had  received  from  her  father  appeared  to  her  a  certain 
pledge  of  gratitude  and  favour  to  ofier  to  Louis  XTIII.,  she 
decided  on  solicitiug  an  audience,  and  presented  herself  before 
die  £ing. 

She  appeared  in  his  presence  armed  with  what  most  em- 
bellishes a  woman  in  the  eyes  of  a  prince,— timidity,  supplication, 
and  tears.  The  King  was  more  than  dazzle4,  he  was  touched. 
He  nused  the  young  supplisnt,  made  her  sit  down,  conyeniai 
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mth.  her  about  her  father,  about  her  childimi,  and  aboiit  bar  irii 
fortunes.  He  enjoyed  the  charms  of  her  conTeinuttion  u  ittnek 
as  the  beauty  of  her  feice,  and  after  having  grutted  liar  mom 
than  she  had  dared  to  ask,  he  gave  her  permissSon  to  iqtuWi  li 
late  as  possible,  desiring  her  himself  to  r^tuni  to  see  Itiili^ai 
stated  days,  and  telling  her  that  his  cabinet  wdold  be  dnyf 
open  to  her  if^henever  she  had  a  wish  to  express  to  buiLr. 

The  plan  of  seduction  conceived  by  poliqr  bad,  at  tbe  fiiit 
look,  been  accomplished  by  nature.  We  are  neyer  deodfedm 
reckoning  on  the  all-conquering  power  of  beauty,  and  the  in- 
toxication of  the  eyes  oi  a  King.  The  sehtiiiieiit  of  1/m 
XVIII.  for  this  seductive  woman  bore  from  the  fizst  dsj  ttl 
character  of  love,  which  hid  from  itself,  under  tbe  nme  if 
friendship,  what  the  age  of  the  monarch  andtbe  modesty  of  Ai 
lady  did  not  suffer  to  be  avowed ;  he  felt  a  degree  of  afEntM 
which  he  said  was  paternal,  and  called  ber  lus  dsnghter;  Bit 
daring,  either  from  respect  for  himself,  or  respect  fiir  ber,  to  gnt 
her  any  other  name.  The  royal  family  informed  bj  the  htfU 
negociator  of  the  success  of  his  plan,  of  the  inspinitioiii  iB^ 
parted  by  Madame  du  Cayla  in  the  intimacy  of  tbcdriiiteifie^Si 
of  her  increasing  ascendancy  over  the  prince,  of  ber  widt  toT^ 
concile  the  monarch  with  his  family,  saw  witb  plessaJNi  AM 
interviews  of  the  Bang  and  the  l^y,  whidb  wtte  oStielBiM 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  knowledge  of  tibe  ittbliltar. 
M.  de  YillMe  and  his  friends  were  acquainted  wi£b  it  bj  It.  dl 
La  Eochefoucauld,  and  future  plans  of  ministry  weie  Binitij 
founded  upon  this  friendship. 

XXVIII. 

The  King  derived  greater  pleasure  every  day  bait  HA 
sweet  feminine  familiarity.  It  reminded  him  of  bis  frieftUf^ 
at  an  earlier  age  for  the  Countess  de  Balbi,  tbe  toeniil  del%lit 
of  his  youthful  days.  It  taught  him  also  that  his  besii  Cddd 
do  without  M.  Decazes  ;  and  that  there  was,  in  tbe  friendship 
of  a  young  woman  with  a  man  of  his  age,  as  much  propriety 
and  more  pleasantness  than  in  the  ascendancy  of  a  fimiititSi 
He  began  himself  to  interrogate  those  around  tiitw^  ssif  ii 
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sound  them  respecting  the  two  objects  of  his  favour,  and  to 
make  them  applaud  his  new  sentiments. 

One  evening  he  called  for  M.  de  Jlia  Rochefoucauld,  and 
asked  him  for  his  opinion  of  M.  Decazes :  "  M.  Decazes,"  re- 
plied the  young  courtier,  with  the  instinct  of  courts,  "is  the 
most  attractive  of  men,  and  the  most  sincerely  attached  to  the 
peiBon  of  the  King.**  "  Ah  !**  so  I  say  every  day,"**  interrupted 
the  prince,  "  and  I  am  happy  to  hear  him  thus  spoken  of  by 
yourself.**  "  Yes,  your  majesty,**  resumed  M.  d&  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, "M.  Decazes  has  all  the  qualities  of  an  agreeable  man, 
and  a  useful  minister ;  but  the  exclusive  and  jealous  royalists 
have  committed  irremediable  faults  towards  him,  they  have 
borrassed  him  with  injustice  and  bitterness,  and  by  their  im- 
placable hostility  they  have  thrown  him  into  the  c^mp  of  the 
euemies  of  the  monarchy :  he  has  not  had  the  stoicism  to  resist 
these  iniquities  on  the  one  side,  or  this  interested  popularity  on 
the  other ;  and  by  the  violent  and  inconsiderate  introduction  of 
sixty-four  revolutionary  names  into  the  Chamber  of  Peers  he  has 
broken  the  main  spring  of  the  government,  instead  of  strengtii- 
ening  it,  and  he  has  placed  the  throne  at  the  mercy  of  your 
enemies.** 

The  King  listened  without  refuting  him. 

**  And  what  is  your  opinion,**  added  the  King,  **  of  Madame 
Du  Cayla?**  The  sincere  courtier  had  no  o6casioii.  to  recur  tb 
adulation,  or  complaisance,  to  utter  to  the  King  the  most  ardent 
encomiums  on  the  private  favourite  of  his  heart.  The  King 
listened,  and  even  enhanced  the  eulogium.  M.  de  La  Rochefou- . 
cauld  learned  from  this  that  M.  Decazes  still  subjugated,  but 
that  his  fair  friend  had  already  intoxicated  the  mind  of  the 
monarch.  He  acquainted  his  friends  with  this  conversation  ; 
and  it  was  felt  that  time  was  secretly  imdermining  the' minister, 
but  that  they  must  still  wait  to  overturn  him. 

XXIX. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  King,  and  the  progress  of 
this  attempt  upon  his  heart  on  the  evening  of  the  Duke  de 
Berry*8  assassination.    We  have  seen  that  M:  de  VitroUes,  cA 
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his  side,  anxious  to  bre&k  every  tie  between  the  Count  d-AitoiMal 
his  brother,  and  to  effect  the  triumph  of  ultiarzojalism  lij  the 
outburst  and  violence  of  this  schism  in  the  royal  family,  eon* 
jured  his  prince  to  marry  again.  The  following  day  he  coqund 
him  to  dei^iand  openly  from  the  King  the  immediafce  dimiani 
of  M.  Decazes,  and  to  tell  his  brother  that  he  mpatdlboee 
between  his  family  and  his  minister.  The  Oount  d'Aitoiik 
whose  mind  was  troubled  at  the  same  time  by  his  patepial  gnef 
and  his  political  alarm,  and  by  the  funbidous  promptiiiga  of  Ui 
counsellors,  assembled  around  him  what  theponiaid  had  etOl 
left  him  of  his  family,  his  son  the  Duke  d'Angouldxiie.  and  )m 
daughter-in-law,  a  living  reproach  to  the  revoIatioiL  Theiojal 
family  thus  decimated  repaired  to  the  Xing*8  i^partiiieiit,  aai 
were  announced  to  him.  Louis  XVIII.  expected  ttua  nMln* 
choly  visit,  and  felt  himself  too  weak  to  resist  it  Wluit  oM 
he  say  to  a  father,  a  brother,,  a  daughter,  and  a  niece,  maanan 
for  a.  son,  a  brother,  and  a  cousin,  murdered  the  eyening  befbn^ 
the  silent  accusers  of  a  system  to  which  they  attnboted  tbeir 
catastrophe,  and  coming  to  present  themsalTea-  as  fietine 
marked  out  beforehand  for  similar  attempts.  .  The  Sngt  tbe 
princes,  and  the  princess,  continued  a  long  time  sUoitlj  loqkiBg 
at  each  other  through  their  tears,  without  daring  to  saj^'idiit 
was  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  countenances  and  tfasir  pn- 
ceeding :  the  King  feeling  that  they  wanted  to.<deprive hm.lt 
his  minister,  and  the  princes  understanding  that  in  imji«i«g 
they  came  to  command. 

The  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  bolder  as  being  a  womsn,  ml 
because  the  demand  in  her  mouth  preserved  the  appeazmoe  and 
the  pathos  of  a  prayer,  at  length  broke  the  silence :  **  Bat," 
she  said,  in  an  accent  which  seamed  to  comprise  all  the  tsan 
and  all  the  blood  of  her  family,  "  we  are  proceeding  tovsBdi 
another  revolution.  Stop  it  while  yet  there  is  time  I  Tosr 
throne  has  occasion  for  every  support  M.  Decazes  has  toe 
deeply  injured  the  royalists  to  admit  of  his  joining  them;  let 
him  retire,  and  all  will  unite  in  bringing  aid  to  jmt  gOfSfs- 
ment." 

*'M.  Decazes,"  replied  the  King  to  his  niece  with  i^  sINi 
aspect,  **  has  defended  my  authorily  against  nun  who  «V 
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IftKV'e  done  me  real  service,  bnt  who  yield  with  a  bad  graee  to 
the  restraint  of  the  laws,  and  who  openly  leagae  themselves 
with  a  party  that  would  do  violence  to  my  pradenee,  in  order 
to  lead  me  into  a  course  of  which  I  disapprove.'  This  was  the 
doty  of  a  fiedthful  minister."  ■■  ^ 

'  *  Then  raising  bis  voice,  and  looking  roond  with  mingled, 
pride  and  anger ;  "M.  Decazres/'  he  added,  **  has  done  nothin|^ 
Itot  in  conformity  with  my  sentiments,  my  principles,  and  my 
will.  When  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  tribune  of  the  Cham- 
bers, between  my  royal  will  and  the  acts  of  my  ministers,  I  can 
tmderstand  it ;  but  that  here,  even  in  the  bosom  of  my  own 
fhhily,  this  puerile  distinction  should  be  drawn,  is  a  thing  that 
I  can  only  look  upon  ob  an  intentional  offence;** 

,  •*  Then,  Sire,"  said  the  Count  d'Artois,  receding  to  mind 
tlie  violent  counsels  of  M.  de  Vitrolles,  **  it  is  impossible  for. me 
to^  continue  at  the  Tuileries,  if  M.  Decazes,  publicly  accused  of 
Okmiplioity  in  the  death  of  my  son,,by  M.  Clausel  de  Ckmssergnes, 
appears  again  as  minister  in -this  palace  !*' 

In  repeating,  without  qualifying  it,  the  odious  impatatioii' 
of  men  of  his  p^rty,  the  prince  adopted  it  in  his  own  mind, 
aad  gave  consistency,  in  the  excess  of  his  grief « to  a  shameful 
oalamny..  The  King  was  indignant  at  hearing  from  the  lips^ 
of  his  brother  an  accusation  which  by  impeaching  his  minister 
incriminated  even  himself,  and  reproached  him  with  the  bloocl 
of  a  nephew.  **  What,  my  brother,**  he  exclaimed^  '*  is  it  itheu 
a  fidthful  and  unfortunate  minister  is  persecuted  by  a  c(dumny^ 
the  extravagance  of  which  is  equal  to  its '  atrocity,  that  yda 
would  urge  me  to  dismiss  a  man  who  is  devoted  to  mef  'The 
deputies  themselves,  his  enemies,  have  repelled  this  accusation 
with  horror,  and  should  I  appear  to  believe  it  when,  o^  the 
contrary,  it  is  repugnant  to  every  sentiment  of  my  breast !  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  have  never  known  a  more  sincere"  and 
more  sensitive  heart  than  that  of  M.  Decazes ;  I  am  convinced 
be  would  have  given  his  life  to  save  that  of  my  ndphew,  as 
he  would  give  it  up  for  me.  I  respect  the  errors  of  your  grief ; 
mine  is  not  less  cruel,  but  it  shall  not,  hoi^ever,  force  me  to  be 
myostl  *' 

The  Count  d*Artois,  thmiderstniek  "by  the  efiergetic  lodk' 
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and  accent  of  his  brother,  made  no  reply.  He  ftlt  that  tboBi^ 
the  dignity  and  justice  of  the  King  might  lefA  iiqunctiffl  wi 
menace,  his  heart  perhaps,  would  not  reabt  a  prayer.  B« 
accordingly,  mth  his  son  and  the  Dncheaii  of  Azigealfaii^  ^ 
preached  the  King's  chair,  and  all  three  kneeliiig  before  tfaor 
uncle  and  their  brother,  *'  Sire,"  said  the  >ciaugfat«r  gf  Look 
XVI.,  recalling  by  her  attitude  and  dejectioM  the  diabearteMd 
victim,  the  daughter  and  sister,  niece  and- aunt  of  ''^^^■yiM 
victund,  **  Our  family  has  been  sorely  tried  by  calamity  I  l&tiLt 
however,  he  consoled  by  union !  do  not  re&se  it  the  Ikfiiir  it 
prays  for  on  its  kness !  '* 

<'This  favour,"  added  the  Count  d*Artoia  aobUi^    "I 
beg  for,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  my  un&irtaiiate  adnC* 

The  King  had  softened  from  indignatioa  to  mmpaerifln  ftr 
his  family :  his  mind  resisted,  but  his  heart  was  he^  "  Yoa- 
%ill  have  it  so,"  he  sorrowfully  exdaimed;  "  well  theisg  jDa 
shall  be  satisfied!  "  The  princes  retired[, ,  and  the  nptf%  d 
the  successful  attempt  they  bad  been  counselled  to  inake»  fH^^ 
tified  the  hatred  and  ambition  of  their  adherents.  The  JCng 
sent  for  M.  Decazes,  with  whom  he  ha4  a  long  and  mofiqg 
interview,  refusing  with  generous  obstiiMoy  the  rnrignstina 
which  the  minister  begged  him  to  accept,  to.  snnplify  the 
transaction,  and  to  oifer  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  eoasori 
of  the  family.  *'  Ah !  my  child,"  exclaim^  the  Kin^  laoie 
vanquished  by  a  sense  of  propriety  than  by  eonvictiea  io  hit 
struggle  with  his  brother,  "it  is  not  you  they  would  ngaiSi 
but  me  !  "  M.  Decazes  did  not  endeavour,  like  so  mai^  eihsr 
ministers  dismissed  under  so  many  reigns,  to  inoiease  tht 
embarrassment  of  the  crown  by  pushing  his  mfiT^r  ints  sa 
opposite  extreme,  in  order  to  make  himself  nnrQopaij  by  mskJng 
the  government  difficult  or  impossible  after  him.  He  eoon- 
selled  the  King  to  have  recourse  to  the  Duke  de  RjrhsliiH, 
a  man  who  could  not  be  attacked  by  the  royalists,  i 
was  acceptable  to  the  monarchical  Ubendi;  and  he 
undertook  to  convince  and  conciliate  his  suooessor.  Men  a 
friend  than  a  disgraced  minister  in  this  oiicamstanoe,  th» 
favourite  showed  himself  superior  to  the  weakness  of 
meut.     He  justified  in  his  kH  the  King  whp  had 
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Ilie  Duke  de  Richelieu,  convinced  by  eiyierience  of  the  difficulty 
ol  fleaaiiig  a.  funily  divided  among  itself,  and  instructed  by 
tlM  naU  iMrHe  of  the  snares  laid  by  the  adherents  of  the  Count 
i*AitmBj  would  not  consent  to  accept  the  ministry  until  he  had 
}^  a  conference  with  this  prince.  The  Count  d'Axtois  gave 
1)18.  word  as  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  support  the  ministiy 
niih,  all  the  power  of  public  opinion  which  he  commanded  in 
^km  palace,  in  the  royalist  journals,  in  the  peerage,  an4  in  the 
Ql^uBaber  of  Deputies.  The  Duke  d«  Richelieu  thought  he 
^■d  thus  made  sure  of  the  prince,  but  he  soon  perceived  ha 
had  not  made  sure  of  the  party. 

The  ministry  was  formed  on  the  21st  February.  The- 
puke  do  Richelieu  presided  ov^  the  Com^cil  of  Ministers 
without  a  department,  M.  de  Serres  v^  aj^pointed  in  hia 
ajbaence  to  the  home  departm^it,  and  his  ph^  was  pvovisio- 
naUy  supplied  by  M.  Simeon,  an  old  and  oonaumata  tacUciaoi  in, 
public  afEedrs  and  in  tho  assemblies,  n^ote  peevioufi  lifp  ofieted 
guarantees  to  the  liberals,  and  whose  loyal^  gave  security  to 
rpjalism.  The  Count  d'Artois,  that  1^  might  have  aa  a^Im- 
rent  in  the  ministry,  introduced  into  i;t  IH.  Oap^Ue,  i^bo  h^. 
been  appointed,  no  one  knew  whence;,  to  the  prefecture  id', 
Florence  under  the  Empire.  He  was  a  cheri^ed  prot6g6, 
it  was  said,  of  Eliza,  sister  to  Napoleon  and  grand  Duchess  of 
Tuscany ;  disgraced  after  1814,  for  having  too  easily  yielded 
to  .the  forcea  of  the  allies,  he  followe4  the  Count  d'Aitoifi  to 
Ghent  during  the.  hundred-days,  was  uaefd  to  tbia  prmce  Vr 
hia  administrative  experience,,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  for  • 
tunes  with  a  zeal  which  never  after  belied  itself.  M.  Mounitivi^it 
to  whom  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  ofiEiBred  a  department,  dedinad 
it  with  a  modesty  that  enhance4,  the  value  of  his  talents 
Wishing  rather  to  serve  than  tp  ascend,  ho  contented  himself, 
with  ^e  direction  general  of  police,  reassuring  both  partiea. 
bj^.hia  vigilance  and  hia  moderation^  .  M.  Pqrtalis,  whose 
tiasSe  figures  under  every  regime,  aaoqe  of  .tho^e.servajBta. 
of  tb^^  8ta^,  y^ho  attach  thenks^^ves  mora  io  the  functapiMi 
than  the  principles  of  govermpent,  and  who  make  a  sort  o| 
appanage  of  high  employments,  replaced  M.  Sim&n  in  th» 
mh-direction  of  justice.  ,   M..Pas^p]ier  kept  t)^  ckftttooiai^ 
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of  foreign  a£Burs,  passing  from  one  ministry  to  another,  irifli 
a  pliability  of  mind  and  zeal  which  made  him  acceptable  to  iH 
M.  Portal  kept  the  marine,  M.  Roy  the  finances,  M.  tie  Latoor' 
Manbourg,  the  war-office.-  With  a  few  exceptions,  it  was  stfll 
the  ministry  of  M.  Decazes,  he  himself  being  leffc  out.  His 
spirit  survived  his  fall:  the  King  had  only  sacrificed  In 
name.  '  ' 

After  this  sacrifice  the  King  loaded  bis  ez-fiiim8ter>idi 
tokens  of  attachment,  which  testified  the  continnaaoe  of  Ini 
personal  confidence  in  the  &vourite  whom  political  neeesaty 
bad  wrested  from  his  heart  He  conferred  upon  bim  the  tit^ 
of  Duke,  appointed  him  ambassador  to  London^  with  a  nlaiy 
which  placed  the  fortune  of  his  minister  on  a  lerel  with  liw 
fortunes  of  the  British  aristocracy ;  to  which  be  added  mil- 
nificent  gifts,  and  tears  more  honorable  to  the  miniKttkr  Ata 
donations.  M.  Decazes  departed  for  England  with  the  entirs 
afiection  of  his  master,  the  hatred  of  the  royalists,  the  ingndtoda 
of  the  liberals,  and  the  regret  of  the  ambitious  and  deposedXHocdi- 
naires  who  had  shared  in  his  fcdl,  but  who  saw  in  his  rBmoval 
a  passing  eclipse  of  favour,  and  a  certain  pledge  of  a  secrat 
ascendancy  and  a  second  fortune. 

xxk. 

Thus  disappeared,  for  ever,  this  young  minister,  the  aboi- 
dental  creation  of  circumstances,  of  the  favour  of  a  kmg,  andof 
the  unpractised  struggle  of  parties.  The  indecision  imd  be- 
wilderment of  a  Bestoration  forgotten  in  a  long  exile,  on  re- 
placing its  foot  amidst  darkness,  on  a  soil  which  it  had  not 
yet  sounded,  gave  at  this  first  moment  a  large  scope  to  fc- 
vouritism.  Government  was  no  longer  conducted  by  absolatie 
authority,  it  was  not  as  yet  conducted  by  authority  in  the 
Chambers;  the  government,  in  ifact,  was  nothing  but  an 
alternation  of  coups  d'etat^  sometimes  for,  and  at  olber  timfls 
against  the  charter,  victory  being  given  in  turn  by  the  Khigll 
hand  to  the  two-  parties  which  royalty  endeavouied  to  T-M^lytM**- 
M.  Decazes,  marked  out  by  chance,  and  remai^ble  for  Us 
zeal,  won  his  political  fortune  by  his  courage,  conflnnad  it  tjf 
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bis  urbanity,  merited  it  by  the  sagacity  of  his  viewis,  shooH  it 
by  jBxcessive  compliances,  some  of  them  deplorable,  first  to 
the  court  party,  then  to  the  opposition,  and  lost  it  finally  by  a 
catastrophe  of  which  he  was  innocent,  jand  of  which  the  mu- 
ligi^ity  of  the  times  wished  to  make  him  an  accomplice  while 
be  was  only  its  victim.  His  fidelity  to  his  master  and  liis 
benefactor  was  complete,  his  oonduct  was  variable,  and  his 
eysteqi,  which  was  only  the  system  of  the  King,  was  that  c-f 
a  statesman.  It  consisted  in  eneigetically  interposing  jrpjiulj. 
the  moderator  of  the  new  ideas,  between  the  royalists  eager 
for  reaction,  and  the  liberals  impatient  for  liberty.  There 
was  none  other  practicable  to  make  the  country  acceptable  to 
royalty,  and  royalty  to  the  country.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
King  matured  by  reflection  in  solitude.  To  carry  it  into 
execution  the  King  required  a  new  man,  young  and  without 
other  prospect  than  his  personal  favour ;  that,  being  indepen- 
dent of  the  royalist  and  revolutionary  parties,  he  should  have 
no  signification  but  in  himself,  and  no  future  prospect  but  in 
the  charter.  The  King  had  found  this  man  in  M.  Decazes, 
and  had  attached  himself  to  him  with  an  obstinacy  which 
partook  at  least  as  much  of  policy  as  of  friendship.  •  M .  De- 
cazes was  not  only  the  favourite  of  a  king,  but  the  favourite 
of  a  system,  and  in  falling  he  dragged  down  the  system  with 
him.  When  the  royalists  attained  power  they- were  compelled 
to  restore  this  fallen  system  and  to  practice  it  after  him.  M. 
de  Villele  was  the  Decazes  of  the  royalist  nugority,  as  M. 
Decazes  had  been  the  Villele  of  the  King.  For  this  reason 
his  name  will  appear  in  history  above  the  names  of  the  common 
race  of  favourites,  who  only  represent  the  caprice  of  kings;  M. 
Decazes  is  the  representative  of  a  just  idea,  the  reconcilement 
of  a  revolution  and  a  royalty.  He  was  the  statesman  of  con- 
cord, of  impartiality  and  of  the  charter ;  and  if  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  separate  parties  ferociously  bent  on  destroying 
each  other,  he  had  the  glory  of  falling  between  them  with  the 
only  truth  which  could  perpetuate  the  throne  of  his  master. 

His  greatest  error  was  not  in  his  fall,  but  in  reappearing 
upon  the  scene  after  he  had  honourably  quitted  it.  His  proper 
asylum  was  retirement,  his  dignity  inaction,  his  greatness  tha 
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future.  When  a  man  h&s  approached  so  closely  to  the  hevt 
of  a  king,. and  personified  ^ith  him  one  of  those  epochs  whidi 
constitute  eras  in  the  annals  of  a  nation,  he  should  disappair 
with  the  events  in  which  hh  has  emhodied  his  mune.  The 
name  of  M.  Decazes  should  disappear  with  Loois  XYIIL 
History  recognises  such  names  in  obscurity,  but  never  ignit 
in  the  crowd.  Fallen  from  the  summit  of  power,  the  ftiliei- 
man  rises  no  more  until  time  has  embalmed 
isdatioii  is  the  migesty  of  disgrace. 


BOOK  THTBTI-EIGfllE. 

Opening  of  the  debates  on  the  law  of  election— M.  Royer  CoUard,  ha 
previoui  life  and  character— Speeches  of  M.M.Xaiii6»  Camille  JordaHf 
and  Foy— -Passing  of  the  bill — ^Trial  and  ezeeution  of  Lei^vel— In- 
creasing hatred  to  the   Bourbons :   Secret  Societies,  BonapartistSt 
Counter-ReYolutionists — M.    Madier — Mon^au  denounces   to    the 
Chambers,  the  royalist  conspiracies  of  the  South — Birth  of  the  Duke 
de  Bordeaux — Revival  of  the  spirit  of  independence  in  Europe  t 
error  of  those  who  have  ascribed  the  honour  of  it  to  Napdeon-— Its 
real  causes :  ideas  of  nationality  instilled  by  the  European  1dn§;s,  to 
resist  the  Napoleonic  absorption-^Revolution  in  Spain— Retrospective 
glance :   Decay  of  that  monarchy :   Palace  intrigues  :   Theocratical 
terrorism — The  Prince  of  the  Peace-->Chaile8  fv,,  his  abdication 
and  captivify — Heroism   of  Spain,  the  Cortes,  the  constitution  of 
1812— Return  of  Perdinwid  VII. :  reaction  :—0'DonneU— Re volu* 
tionary  explosion:  Ri6go,  Mina — Italy — State  of  this  country  in 
1820:  erroneous  opinions  concerning  it — Carbonarism— Movement 
at  Naples :   Guglielmo   Pepe — Equivocal   conduct  of  the  court—; 
Intervention  of  the  Northern  courts :  congress  of  Troppau,  of  Lay- 
bach  :  conclusion  of  the  revolution  at  Naples— Movement  in  Pied- 
mont— Carbonarism  in  Prance — Napoleon  at  St  Helena:  his  oap- 
tivity— The  *< memorial":  unskilful   justification  of  his  memory-— 
Hudson  Lowe— Illness  of  Napoleon :  hi»  death:  review  of  hip  reign. 


I.  . 

The  serious  and  prolonged  emotion  produced  by  the  death  of 
the  Duke  de  Berry,  the  expectation  of  his  posthumous  issue, 
the  £Edl  of  the  favourite,  the  satisfaction  given  to  the  royal 
fiumly,  and  the  character,  at  once  monardtical  and  moderate 
of  the  ministiy.  seemed  to  soothe  for  a  moment  the  irritation 
of  the  royalist  party,  and  the  alarms  of  the  liberals.  But  this 
calm  was  only  the  funeral  truce.  The  laws  for  the  censorship 
of  the  press,  for  the  suppression  of  individual  liberty,  and  the 
Sectoral  law,  prepared  by  M.  Decazes,  and  laid  before  tbt 
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pire,  and  even  dnricg  the  hundred- d a ja,  cultivated  ttis  friend- 
ship, always  agreeable,  and  eventually  useful,  with  the  cherished 
daughter-in-law  of  Napoleon.  She  had  married  a  gentleman 
of  high  l.irth,  attached  to  tlie  court  of  the  Prince  of  Com* 
tilt  domestic  unhnppjness,  not  aggravated  by  any  criminalil 
liaJ  separated  her  from  her  husband.  Being  thus  TirtnalT" 
widow,  in  the  flower  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  burthened  all 
«nd  without  fortune  mth  the  care  nnd  future  prospects  of  ' 
children,  atill  in  the  cradle,  she  lived  retired  and  free 
reproach  in  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  i 
intercourse  with  the  Countess  de  Rully,  her  friend,  the  nothi 
daughter  of  the  prince.  Her  wit,  her  grace,  her  seduci' 
manners,  were  only  known  to  a  limited  but  pious  and  ele( 
circle.  She  possessed  the  modesty,  the  reserve,  and, 
^Tere,  the  presentiment  of  the  destiny  of  Madame  de  Mt 
lenon,  not  laying  herself  out  for  admiration,  hut  allowing  hi 
eelf  to  be  sought  for  in  the  shade  by  that  of  Louis  XVlflf 
Such  was  the  woman  whom  chance,  or  the  premeditation  d| 
ihe  two  parties  of  royalisls  and  the  church,  was  about  ta  intitK 
duce  into  the  cabinet  of  an  old  man,  to  promote  their  designC 

XXII.  j 

At  the  same  period  a  young  man  of  illustrious  birth,  of '| 
chivalrous  figure,  of  external  levity,  but  profound  ambition, 
nUhough  oobTe,  independent,  and  disinterested,  waa  attraciitw 
the  notice  of  ihe  court  and  the  capital  by  the  elegance  of  hS 
mannerB  and  the  flutter  of  liis  life, '  He  was  of  the  great  ag^ 
princely  house  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  made  illustriona  in  war.  isj 
literature,  and  even  in  the  bclionB  of  the  Fronde  by  the  greaki 
La  Rochefoucaald;  a  house  which,  from  the  time  of  Louie  XIV. 
Beemed  to  be  a  portion  of  royal^  itself.  This  family  vras  dlvid( 
into  eeveral  branches,  some  of  which  hnd  served  the  revolutk 
others  the  £mpire,  white  tbxt  of  La  Itochefoucauld  de  D( 
deauville  had  maintained  for  tlie  old  fsith  and  the  old  dyni 
a  fidelity  proof  against  &e  interr^Dums  and  the  exUi 
legitimate  rojalty.  TheTucooat  de  la  Bocbetbueauld  belon] 
to  this  nnbenditig  branch  of  theibnllf,  and  «-aa  the  only 
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of  the  Duke  d6  D6ddeauvilie/to  whom  the  vidssitades  of  the 
revolution  had  left  a  princely' fortune,  great  influence^  and 
personal  consideration,  merited  by  much  beneficence  and  rigid 
virtue.  The  Viscount  de  la  Eochefoncauld,  in  all  the  ardour 
of  youth,  of  bravery,  and  of  public  spirit,  at  the  moment  of 
Napoleon's  fall,  in  1814,  had  signalised  himself,  at  th^  head 
of  the  young  nobility  of  Paris,  eager  to  seize  ^e  opportunity 
to  raise  up  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and  to  precipitate  the 
downMl  of  Napoleon.  On  horseback,  with  the  white  colours 
fluttering  on  his  arm,  he  ^^as  seen  riding  through  the  capital, 
exciting  its  wavering  inhabitants  with  the  aedanttfdoBd  6f  a 
n^w  reign^  on  the  day  the  allied  entered  Paris.  £te  was 
erroneously  accused  of  wishing  to  mutilate  the  tiionumetits  of 
French  victory,  by  Attaching  tt  mpe  to  the  BtAtue  of  N&poteon, 
and  harnessing  himself  to  it  mibt  the  m6b  to  drag  it  in  the 
mud.  His  presence  on  the  pkce  Tendtoe  at  thd  moment 
of  this  impudent  profanation,  instigated,  in  ikct,  by  a  man 
reprobated  by  all  parties,  had  given  some  credit  to  this  error. 
Ardent  in  royalism,  but  upright  m  heart^^  and  gmltless  of 
itisulting  the  vanquished,  this  young  man  was  designated  by 

his  name,  by  his  political  opinions;  and  by  Ids  zeal,  to  the 
&vour  of  the  King  and  the  princes.  He  occupied  in  their 
service  one  of  those  high  fiuictions  of  honoui^  reserved  for 
the  ancient  names  of  the  mcmarchy.  The  Count  d^Artois 
loaded  him  with  familiar  favours,  and  the  King  idmself  showed 
him  much  consideration.  He  was  married  to  a  dittugBl^  of 
the  Duke  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  one  of  the  mosjb  amiable 
cbAracters  that  history  can  have  to  describe  in  th^  vidasitudes 
of  the  revdutionaiy  times ;  a  popular  p^ormer  from  generosity 
of  mind  at  the  commencement,  a  victim  during"  ih^i^  exeei^ses, 
constant  after  reverses,  generous  after  triumphs,  kad  alivays 
moderate  and  indulgent. 

XXilL    . 

^ine  viscouui  oe  m  i&twiiefcmoaqld  by^  his  isuK^ilyil^  hip 
alliance,  and  by  his  educatioi^^wluoh /was  piwiftdmi  $0  the 
Abb4  Duval,  an  ecclesiastic,  eloquent,  «id  inflfiential  amon^it 
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the  priesthood — hj  his  connections  in  spoietj,  anl  hill,  inti- 
macies at  court,  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  r<^idij|pian4Vel]giM^ 
of  the  church  and  the  palace,  of  hishops,  pnncQa,>«iid  ?i<yartawfc 
wliich  was  over8ha4owed  hj  the  favour,  imp^enijj  Bubou^e4 
to,  of  M.  Deoazes.  Though  a  stranger  to.  tsbat  hidden  npd 
mischievous  government  which  endoayoorecL  to  ecmfrtknt^itMif 
round  the  Count  d'Artois  into  an  amhitioiv  opjjfiBiSmt  oopntr 
ing  of  some  ecclesiastics,  emigrants,  and  intrignen^  he  .sfifuwi 
in  the  animadversions  and  terrors  which  the  ooiicea|ki||«  9f 
M.  Decazes  and  of  the  King  to  theideas,  and.  6ip00ui%  to.tiii^ 
men  of  the  revolution,  instilled  into  tibd  xoyaIii|ta4>ithak..Clfaliiir  ' 
her,  of  the  jaristocracy,  and  of  the  clergy^  .Some;  faupjm 
those  religious  diplomatists  of  thfd  ohmch  wiljb  iiktk  fmffS$k 
scarcely  perceptible  at  that  time  in  the  conflict  of  OffoifM 
began,  however  to  exercise  a  certain  influence  OTertli&poUoj^iaf 
the  ancient  families.  Permitted,  under  the.  £in]piM«  to  pwrtk' 
cipate  with  the  university  in  the  ediieatioB;.of  tliO  Jb^hjIV 
classes,  the  Jesuits  had  displayed  in  the  art  of  appcofipiulji^ 
attaching,  and  affiliating  youth,  a  talent,  a  zeal,  and  virtnes  wiiiiak 
])nd  elevated  their  name  and  influence  among^  the  aristoCMOf* 
They  prompted,  unknown  to  them^  those  houses  ^wbais.'^WMp 
they  had  instructed.  Attached  to  the  Bourbons  -aller  fhAiiU) 
of  the  Empire,  they  were  disposed*  even  by  the  spii|t  of  >-Aiii 
institution,  to  connect  this  new  reign  of  the  Bourbona  viitli  ihl 
church,  in  order  to  increase  the  religious  Mth  of  the  p0Q^.]^ 
the  ascendancy  of  the  royal  power,  and  to  smooth  the  ijoad  t9 . 
power  to  none  but  religious  people.  They  would  ii^itonlly 
incline  those  opinions  which  were  subjected  totkem  tlunn^' 
the  medium  of  conscience,  rather  towards  the  clerical. poliagr  if 
the  Count  dArtois,  than  the  profiane  and  philosophipiil  pdiqf^ 
of  the  King.  The  reign  of  a  sovereign  royalty  agreed  better 
with  their  nature  than  that  of  a  deliberative  con^titatioiit  be* 
cause  it  is  easier  to  enthral  a  court  than  a  pobple,  and  to 
govern  a  king  than  public  opinion.  This  was  the  first  germ  rf 
what  was  called  some  years  after  the  congregation,  ka  assoeiated 
power  partly  sacred,  partly  profane,  partiy  religious,  pardj 
ambitious,  which,  in  reality,  exercised  at  a  later  period  80  fci^ 
midable  and  so  fatal  an  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  Boot 
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bons.  This  congregation  without  a  body,  invisible,  to  the  eye, 
scarcely  known  to  itself  in  these  first  years  of  the  reign,  already 
exercised  a  moral  government  over  the  public  opinions  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  greatly  devout  and  the  grandly  ambitious 
in  the  upper  classes  of  Paris  and  the  provinces.  Like  the  air, 
they  gave  an  inclination  to  things  without  appearing  to  touch 
them.  Many  of  those  who  sought  that  influence  bent  before 
it ;  some,  through  sincere  conversion  of  the  mind  which  led 
them,  from  a  disgust  of  the  present,  to  seek  repose  from  their 
doubts  in  the  traditional  and  consolatory  worship  of  the  past; 
others,  through  servile  and  interested  adulation  of  opinions, 
which  promised  favour  and  fortune  to  their  votaries. 

All  the  men  and  women  who  professed  these  opinions 
aspired  to  the  overthrow  of  the  favourite.  As  a  new  man, 
M.  Becazes  threw  high  birth  into  the  shade;  as  a  constitu- 
tional minister,  he  disquieted  the  consciences  of  the  absolutists ; 
as  an  adviser  of  the  5  th  of  September,  and  the  revolutionary 
promotions  which  had  changed  the  majority  in  the  Chamber 
of  PeerSj  he  alarmed  even  the  impartial  royalists  as  to  the  fi^te 
of  the  monarchy. 

This  was  some  months  before  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
de  Berry,  when  the  death  of  this  prince  had  not  yet  given  a 
motive  and  a  pretext  for  the  general  clamour  which  was  to  tear 
him  from  the  heart  of  the  king.  It  was  necessary  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  that  heart  to  uproot  from  it  the  power  of  the 
minister,  and  to  replace  it  with  another  ascendant.  An  instru- 
ment was  wanting  for  this  vague  design ;  this  instrument  could 
only  be  a  woman,  and  natiure  had  created  her  in  Madame  du 
Cayla.  She  was  sought  for ;  and  friendship  discovered  her  to 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

XXIV. 

He  had  been  connected  for  some  years  past  by  a  platonic 
attachment,  pure  as  esteem,  and  ardent  as  adoration,  with  this 
lady,  the  friend  of  his  wife ;  and  whose  beauty,  misfortunes,  and 
irresistible  attractions  he  had  thus  learned  to  appreciate  in  the 
inumacy  of  his  own  family.  A  daily  correspondence  fostered 
twtween  them  a  community  of  sentiments  and  id^as  which 
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the  priesthood — by  his  counectioi^  in  spoiety,  and  hill,  iatv 
macies  at  court,  lived  in  aa  atmosphere  of  royidiqpiandVdig^ 
of  the  church  and  the  palace,  of  bishops,  pri2i068,>«iid  tx^ortim 
which  was  overshadowed  by  the  favour,  iinpqLtienUy  sabini^^i 
to,  of  M.  Decazes.  Though  a  stranger  to  tliat  hiddlMiL  tii 
mischievous  government  which  endoayoorecL  to  ecm^latatcr.iMtf 
round  the  Count  d'Artois  into  an  ambitioi^  op^oaUlQa.  oonipMk 
ing  of  some  ecclesiastics,  emigrants,  and  iptrigaergb  he  .9)ifnA. 
in  the  animadversions  and  terrors  which.  thQ  oonoesfiopk  j4 
M.  Decazes  and  of  th^  King  to  the.ideas,  aia4.e8p00ial^,^.il#, 
men  of  the  revolution,  instilled  into  the  ioyalii|ta.ol^a.0faivi^  ' 
ber,  of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  the  dergy^  .Some -JC^mplJii 
those  religious  diplomatists  of  the  ohmch  wiljb  tiie  p$o|iife 
scarcely  perceptible  at  that  time  in  the  confliot  of  PpiyiioeC 
began,  however  to  exercise  a  certain  inflae^oe.OTertih&pQlicliiaf 
the  ancient  families.  Permitted,  under  ll^e.  £0i][dto«  to  pMlk* 
cipate  with  the  university  in:  the  edtieatioa  -of  ti|6  ii^jb^K 
classes,  the  Jesuits  had  displayed  in  the  art  of  lyspvoftiitii^ 
attaching,  and  affiliating  youth,  a  talent,  a  zeal,  and  virtoes  wiiiiak 
Imd  elevated  their  name  and  influence  amongst  the  aiistoawyi 
They  prompted,  rmknown  to  them^  those  houses  .whoiie.^BQiif 
they  had  instructed.  Attached  to  the  Bourbons  el|er  tba:fi|n 
of  the  Empire,  they  were  disposed,  even  by  the  spirit  irrf -  tlifil 
institution,  to  connect  this  new  reign  of  the  Bourbons  wi)^  iJh* 
church,  in  order  to  increase  the  religious  Mth  of  the  peofde  hf 
the  ascendancy  of  the  royal  power,  and  to  ismooth  the  ijoail  je  . 
ix)\ver  to  none  but  religious  people.  They  wpuld  o^itanl]^ 
incline  those  opinions  which  were  subjected  to .  them  fiuxMidi' 
the  medium  of  conscience,  rather  towards  the  derioalpoljioy  if 
the  Count  dArtois,  than  the  profene  and  philosophic^  fO^ 
of  the  King.  The  reign  of  a  sovereign  royalty  agreed  better 
with  their  nature  than  that  of  a  deliberative  con^titutioiit  bj^ 
cause  it  is  easier  to  enthral  a  court  than  a  pobple,  and  to 
govern  a  king  than  public  opinion.  This  was  the  first  germ  of 
what  was  called  some  years  after  the  congregation,  im  associated 
power  partly  sacred,  partly  profane,  partly  religious,  pardy 
ambitious,  which,  in  reality,  exercised  at  a  later  period' so  i!w- 
midable  and  so  fatal  an  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  Boot 
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bons.  This  congregation  without  a  body,  invisible,  to  the  eye, 
scarcely  known  to  itself  in  these  first  years  of  the  reign,  already 
exercised  a  moral  government  over  the  public  opiniops  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  greatly  devout  and  the  grandly  ambitious 
in  the  upper  classes  of  Paris  and  the  provinces.  Like  the  air, 
they  gave  an  inclination  to  things  without  appearing  to  touch 
them.  Many  of  those  who  sought  that  influence  bent  before 
it ;  some,  through  sincere  conversion  of  the  mind  which  led 
them,  from  a  disgust  of  the  present,  to  seek  repose  from  their 
doubts  in  the  traditional  and  consolatory  worship  of  the  past ; 
others,  through  servile  and  interested  adulation  of  opinions, 
which  promised  favour  and  fortune  to  their  votaries. 

All  the  men  and  women  who  professed  these  opinions 
aspired  to  the  overthrow  of  the  favourite.  As  a  new  man, 
M.  Becazes  threw  high  birth  into  the  shade;  as  a  constitu- 
tional minister,  he  disquieted  the  consciences  of  the  ahsolutists ; 
as  an  adviser  of  the  5  th  of  September,  and  the  revolutionary 
promotions  which  had  changed  the  majority  in  the  Chamber 
of  PeerSj  he  alarmed  even  the  impartial  royalists  as  to  the  fi^te 
of  the  monarchy. 

This  was  some  months  before  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
de  Berry,  when  the  death  of  this  prince  had  not  yet  given  a 
motive  and  a  pretext  for  the  general  clamour  which  was  to  tear 
him  from  the  heart  of  the  king.  It  was  necessary  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  that  heart  to  uproot  from  it  the  power  of  tho 
minister,  and  to  replace  it  with  another  ascendant.  An  instru- 
ment was  wanting  for  this  vague  design ;  this  instrument  could 
only  be  a  woman,  and  nature  had  created  her  in  Madame  du 
Cayla.  She  was  sought  for ;  and  friendship  discovered  her  to 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

XXIV. 

He  had  been  connected  for  some  years  past  by  a  platonic 
attachment,  pure  as  esteem,  and  ardent  as  adoration,  with  this 
lady,  the  friend  of  his  wife ;  and  whose  beauty,  misfortunes,  and 
irresistible  attractions  he  had  thus  learned  to  appreciate  in  the 
mtimacy  of  his  own  family.  A  daily  correspondence  fostered 
between  them  a  community  of  sentiments  and  ideas  which 
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'Hsdatae  dii  Cajk  hmdt  ]      fi  lly  said,  : 

I«rt  tiiBj  wislied  her  te  ]  a,  "  ves  necessary  for  this 

Ahasuero^'* 

Eowevei  this  might  be,  >  ler  the  thought  of  the  con- 
Unalion  txafpnated  lolely  wHh  young  friend  of  this  seduc^ 
tive  Aoman,  or  tnae  in  het  own  aind  unknown  to  herself,  in 
concert  with  the  <rieire  uid  o-  ions  which  were  flactuatiiig 
around  her,  the  Visccmnt  de  la  hefoucauld  resolved  to  anil 
an  Esdier  of  die  woma&  st  admired  in  tbe  world,  and  iu 

poBseea  himself,  tijrongh  tier  u  ans,  of  the  heart  of  Louis 
XTIII,,  fOT  the '  adTsntagff  of  )  a  political  opinions,  of  llie 
monarchy,  and  of  reHgioA.  Having  conceived  this  plan,  it 
was  neceasBly  to  lAtain  tlte  consent  and  concurrence  of  her 
who  was  to  be  il«.  InBtrndrent  or  its  victim ;  for  the  part  of 
&TOadle,  even  if  not  criminal,  had  at  leaat  its  dangers  in  the 
court,  Btfd  its' evil  interjireMtioii  in  public  opinion. 


XXV. 

In  Tirttie  of  the  familiarity  established  between  them,  the 
Viacnmt  de  la  Rochefbucanld  net  Madame  du  Cajk  one 
evening  the  precedtQg  autumu,  in  the  saloon  of  the  old  Prince 
of  Oond£,  in  the  Pi^iia  Bourbon,  and  leading  her  into  one  of 
tbe  Ivtired  allaJB  of  the  gardens  of  this  palace,  which  then 
bordered  oii  the  Seine,  he  Assumed  tie  raysterioua  air  of  one 
about .  to  confide  a  secret,  and  begged  her  serious  attention  lo 
the  overture  he  wae  going  to  make  to  her.  The  lady  listened 
'wiOiout  i^wrmpting  him.      "  Relij  s  moaaraafi 
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whkli  you  love  with  all  the  attachment  of  your  family,"  be 
said,  "  are  tottering^  and  ready  to  crumble  in  a  new  revolution. 
The  prime  minister,  whether  through  blindness,  love  of  popu- 
larity, or  ambition,  is  pushing  royalty  to  fatal  concessions, 
-which  will  place  it  disarmed  at  the  mercy  6f  its  enemies. 
The  royalists  are  proclaimed  public  enemies  under  a  king 
whom  they  defend  in  spite  of  himself.  While  the  impnm- 
4ence  or  presumption  of  a  man  too  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
monarch  agitates  external  parties,  his  overbearing  fortune  sows 
disunion,  suspicion,  distrust,  and  even  conspiracy,  within  the 
palace  The  royal  family,  in  a  divided  state,  weakens  itself 
by  these  divisions  before  the  common  enemy.  We  are  drawing 
towards  a  precipice ;  no  hand  can  tear  from  the  King  ^e 
bandage  that  blinds  him  but  the  hand  of  a  woman,  gentle 
enough  not  to  give  umbrage  to  his  self  love  while  she  unseals 
his  eyes.  This  prince  must  love  those^  whom  he  suffers  td 
advise  him:  his  heart  constitutes  one  half  of  his  policy. 
Madame  de  Balbi,  M.  Davaray,  M.  de  Blacas  formerly,  and 
M.  Decazes  at  present,  are  the  still  living  proofs  of  this  dispo- 
sition of  his  nature.  It  is  necessary  to  please  in  order  to 
acquire  a  right  to  direct  him.  Women,  illustrious  thrbugb 
their  influence,  useful  or  fatal,  over  the  hearts  and  tmnds 
of  kings,  have  by  turns  ruined  or  saved  royalty,  both  in 
France  and  in  Spain ;  and  it  is  even  now  from  a  womjln  alone 
that  we  can  look  for  the  salvation  of  religion  and  the  monai^yv 
Nature,  birth,  education,  misfortune  itself,  seem  to  have  desig- 
nated you  for  this  part.  Will  you  be  the  saviour  of  the 
princes,  the  friend  of  the  King,  the  Esther  of  the  royalists, 
the  Maintenon,  firm  and  irreproachable,  of  a  court  which  is  on 
the  way  to  ruin,  and  which  a  woman  alone  can  reconcile  and 
save?  Solicit  an  audience  of  the  King,  under  pretence  of 
imploring  his  protection,  which  you  are  in  want  of  for  yourself 
and  your  children ;  exhibit  to  him,  as  if  in  a  casual  way,  those 
treasures  of  gracefulness,  wit,  and  good  sense  which  nature 
has  lavished  on  you,  not  for  the  gloom  of  retirement  in  which 
you  bury  them,  but  for  the  full  blaze  of  familiar  intercouAe 
with  a  king,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  gifts  of  mind; 
charm  him  in  a  first  interview ;  quit  him  so  that  he  may  hA 
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a  regret  at  losing  you,  and  a  desire  to  see  you  again ;  return 
wlien  he  recalls  you ;  create,  as  if  for  the  necessity  of  your 
affairs,  occasions  for  fresh  interviews ;  listen  to  his  confidential 
communications  ;  let  some  timid  counsels  escape  you  ;  insinuate 
yourself  by  affection  into  his  heart,  and  by  good  sense  into  his 
mind ;  make  yourself  essential  to  the  relaxation  of  this  suffer- 
ing soul,  overwhelmed  with  the  cares  of  government ;  and  when 
your  imperceptible  empire  shall  be  confirmed  by  habit  in  his 
attachment,  make  use  of  this  influence,  by  little  and  little,  to 
uproot  from  his  confidence  the  favourite*  by  whom  he  is  fas- 
cinated, to  reconcile  the  King  with  his  brother,  and  with  the 
princes,  and  to  make  them  concur  in  adopting,  in  the  person  of 
M.  de  Villele  and  his  friends,  a  ministry  at  once  royalist  and 
constitutional,  which  shall  replace  the  equilibrium  of  the 
throne  on  the  monarchical  basis,  and  prevent  the  impending 
catastrophe  with  which  France  is  threatened." 

XXVI. 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  young  negociator  of  the  party 
which  was  already  forming  in  the  Chamber,  between  the  ultra- 
royalists  and  the  daring  royalists  of  the  Count  d'Artois'  anti- 
chamber,  against  the  liberals  of  the  party  of  M.  Decazes. 
But  this  attempt  on  the  self-love  and  ambition  of  a  woman 
then  timid  and  modest,  and  almost  offended  at  so  strange  a 
proposition,  was  foiled  at  once  by  her  modesty  and  the  delicate 
nature  of  the  enterprise.  "  What!"  she  exclaimed  to  her 
friend,  with  an  accent  of  astonishment  and  reproach,  "  are 
you  then  so  little  acquainted  with  me  as  to  try  to  dazzle  me 
with  a  prospect  of  empire  and  domination  at  the  court  ?  Have 
I  ever  given  you  a  right  to  confound  me, — humble  and  retired 
as  I  am  in  my  gloom  and  my  misfortune,  hating  as  I  do  the 
manoeuvres,  the  intrigues,  and  the  glare  of  courts, — with  those 
bold,  ambitious,  or  hypocritical  women,  who  avail  themselves 
of  their  vices,  or  even  of  their  virtues,  to  seduce  or  govern  the 
hearts  of  kings  ?  Believe  me  that  such  a  part  is  equally  op- 
posed to  my  nature  and  to  my  position ;  and  if  you  wish  that 
we  should  continue  friends,  never  again  speak  to  me  on  the 
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nlgeet     I  Bhall  even  forget  that  you  have  so  little  understood 
lO-gB  to  have  spoken  of  it  at  all." 

Tl^ere-was  so  fixed  aQ  intention,  and  such  irrevocable  deter- 
ttsation  of  mind  in.  the  accent  with  which  these  words  were 
fDDomiced,  that  the  negpciator  did  not  press  the  matter  any 
Mrtb^y-hut  thought  of  seeking  some  other  method  of  accom- 
Gsfaing  the  successful  combination  of  his  party.;      .. 

XXVII. 

. :  ^e  dangers  and  misfortunes  of  Madame  du  Cayla,  resulting 
tftm,  her  rupture  with  her  husband*  who  contested  her  fortune 
dtb,  her,  and  insisted  on  having  lii^  children,  were  so  imminent^ 
bftt  her  friends,  and  necessity  itself,  counselled  her  to  throw 
ATBall  on  the  protection  of  the  Eong.  The  Yisaoimt  clp^I^ 
lochefoucauld,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  chlmeiicid 
rejects  which  had  been  r^ected  with  such  energetic  repugnance, 
esomed  with  his  friend  his  feeling  of  interest,  the  most  true 
nd  the  most  natural,  for  her  unhappy  situation.  He  encouraged 
ter.to  solicit  an  audiende  of  the  King,  and  to  throjir  herself  at 
09  jBet»>  to  demand  an  asylum  in  his  Justice ;  quite  certain  thajb 
hfi|  te^ars,  the  eloquence,  and  the  understatiding  of  tke  suppliant 
nmUi  operate,  in  spite  of  hersdf,  on  the  eyes  ajid,.mind  of  the 
QOiiareh,  and  that  in  granting  her  .4ihe  ssivour  she  asked,  he 
loiijd  feel  her  attractions.  Whether  reflection  had  modified  tfie 
in^  repugnance  with  which  the  idea  suddenly  presented  to  her 
magination  had  inspired  the  lady,  and  that  the  fancy  recurring 
0  her  mind  had  assumed  a  less  repulsive  form ;  o^,  whether  the 
konrpr  of  being  bereft  of  her  children,  had  conquered  her 
imidity  and  reserve ;  or,  that  the  siecret  papers  which,  it  was 
akl»  s^  l^d  received  firom  her  father  appeared  to  her  a  ccurtain 
ib^lge  of  gratitude  and  favour  to  offer  to  Louis  ]^III.,  she 
boided  on  soliciting  an  audience,  and  presented  hers€ilf;^be&i:e 

heEng.  .     -  ,  ,    '       ., 

She  appeared  in  his  presmuse  aimed  with  wliat.moat  em- 
lellishes  a  woman  in  the  eyes  of  a  prince, — ^dmidil^,  supplicatio]^ 
jod  tears.  The  King  was  i^ore  thaa  dazzlf4>  be.:Wa8  toodbedl 
ie  raised  the  young  suppliant,  tjon^e'  heir-i^t  do^,  miyiihlt^ 
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with  her  about  her  father,  about  her  dhildieh,  and  mbotit  htt  ioii 
fortunes.  He  enjoyed  the  charms  of  her  convetBation  tm  ttaek 
as  the  beauty  of  her  hce,  and  after  haying  granted  her  man 
than  she  had  dared  to  ask,  he  gave  her  permiSBiim  to  r^liiei  II 
late  as  possible,  desiring  her  himself  to  retaun  to  see  Inni^qA 
stated  days,  and  telling  her  that  his  cabinet  mlold  be  dvi^i 
open  to  her  whenever  she  had  a  wish  to  otpims  to  hfihw. 

The  plan  of  seduction  conceived  by  poliqr  had,  at  the  flnt 
look,  been  accomplished  by  nature.  We  are  neyer  deedfed  ia 
reckoning  on  the  all-conquering  power  of  beaaiy,  and  the  in- 
toxication of  the  eyes  of  a  King.  The  aeiitiiiiKaiit  of  Lonii 
XVIII.  for  this  seductive  woman  bore  from  the  first  di^  dM 
character  of  love,  which  hid  from  itself,  under  the  mm  d 
friendship,  what  the  age  of  the  monarch  andthemodeatr.ofdil 
lady  did  not  suffer  to  be  avowed ;  he  felt  a  degree  of  aAeddri 
which  he  said  was  paternal,  and  called  her  his  danghter;  Mt 
daring,  either  from  respect  for  himself,  or  respect  f<Hr  her,  to  giT0 
her  any  other  name.  The  royal  family  informed  by  the  hKpgJ 
negociator  of  the  success  of  his  plan,  of  the  inspintioaii  inn 
parted  by  Madame  du  Gayla  in  the  intimacy  of  their  iiitervieiia, 
of  her  increasing  ascendancy  over  the  prince»  of  her  iridl  to  r^ 
concile  the  monarch  with  his  family,  saw  with  pieasoirtt  AM 
interviews  of  the  King  and  the  kdy,  whibh  wwb  oDoeeiM 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  knowledge  of  t&e  -nlddMsr. 
M.  de  YillMe  and  his  friends  were  acquainted  widi  it  bj  it.  dft 
La  Rochefoucauld,  and  future  plans  of  ministry  were  abei^ 
founded  upon  this  friendship. 

XXVIII. 

The  King  derived  greater  pleasure  every  day  ftofli  fluB 
sweet  feminine  familiarity.  It  reminded  him  of  hk  MffiUUdp 
at  an  earlier  age  for  the  Countess  de  Balbi,  the  mental  ddight 
of  his  youthful  days.  It  taught  him  also  that  his  hadi  ecJdld 
do  without  M.  Decazes  ;  and  that  there  was,  in  the  friendship 
of  a  young  woman  with  a  man  of  his  age,  as  much  propriety 
and  more  pleasantness  than  in  the  ascendancy'  of  a  £KvoiititSL 
He  began  himself  to  interrogate  those  around  hiwi^  aa  if  t» 
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ound  them  respecting  the  two  objects  of  his  favour,  and  to 
oake  them  applaud  his  new  sentiments. 

One  evening  he  called  for  M.  de  JLa  Rochefoucauld,  and 
sked  him  for  his  opinion  of  M.  Decazes :  "  M.  Decazes,"  re- 
plied the  young  courtier,  with  the  instinct  of  courts,  "  is  the 
Q06t  attractive  of  men,  and  the  most  sincerely  attached  to  the 
lerson  of  the  King."  "  Ah  !"  so  I  say  every  day,^'  interrupted 
he  prince,  '*  and  I  am  happy  to  hear  him  thus  spoken  of  by 
tmrself."  "  Yes,  your  majesty,*'  resumed  M.  de'  La  Eochefou- 
axtld,  "M.  Decazes  has  all  the  qualities  of  an  agreeable  man, 
nd  a  useful  minister ;  but  the  exclusive  and  jealous  royalists 
lare  committed  irremediable  faults  towards  him,  they  have 
larrassed  him  with  injustice  and  bitterness,  and  by  their  im- 
dacable  hostility  they  have  thrown  him  into  the  c^mp  of  the 
itemies  of  the  monarchy :  he  has  not  had  the  stoicism  to  resist 
hese  iniquities  on  the  one  side,  or  this  interested  popularity  on 
he  other ;  and  by  the  violent  and  inconsiderate  introduction  of 
ixty-four  revolutionary  names  into  the  Chamber  of  Peers  he  has 
»roken  the  main  spring  of  the  government,  instead  of  strength- 
ning  it,  and  he  has  placed  the  throne  at  the  mercy  of  your 
nemies.** 

The  King  listened  without  refuting  him. 

"And  what  is  your  opinion,''  added  the  King,  **  of  Madame 
)u  Cayla  ?"  The  sincere  courtier  had  no  oCcasioli.  to  recur  i^ 
dolation,  or  complaisance,  to  utter  to  the  King  the  most  ardent 
noomiums  on  the  private  favourite  of  his  heart.  Hie  King 
istened,  and  even  enhanced  the  eulogium.  M.  de  La  Bochefou- 
auld  learned  from  this  that  M.  Decazes  still  subjugated,  but 
hat  his  fair  friend  had  already  intoxicated  the  mind  of  the 
lonarch.  He  acquainted  his  friends  with  this  conversation  ; 
nd  it  was  felt  that  time  was  secretly  undermining  tiie' minister, 
ut  that  they  must  still  wait  to  overturn  him. 

XXIX. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  King,  and  the  progress  of 
bis  attempt  upon  his  heart  on  the  evening  of  the  Duke  de 
^ny's  assassination.    We  have  seen  that  M:  de  Vitrolles, 
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his  side,  anxiooB  to  break  evexy  tie  between  tfaeCoont  d-Artoianl 
his  brother,  and  to  effect  the  triumph  of  ultririoyalism  Iqr/ite 
outburst  and  violence  of  this  schism  in  li&e  royal  £uiailj«  eon** 
jured  his  prince  to  xnariy  again.  The  following  diaj  he  cuijiapei 
him  to  deq[iand  openly  from  the  Bang  the  imme^iete  fliffnMil 
of  M.  Decazes,  and  to  tell  his  brother  that' he  iBnitrcMooie 
between  his  family  and  hju3  nnnister.  'the  Oonii^  fiA^im, 
whose  mind  was  troubled  at  the  same  time  by  bis  'frnXsea^jgaM 
and  his  political  alarm,  and  by  the  amhitbaB  piomptiii|^clldi 
counsellors,  assembled  around  him  what  the- ppniaid  had  .etS 
left  him  of  his  family,  his  son  the  Duke  d'AngoaMmek  fad  to 
daughter-in-law,  a  living  reproach  to  the  rerolataen..  Thenjyil 
family  thus  decimated  repaired  to  the  £ing*8  iqpaitiqpnti  aai 
were  announced  to  him.  Louis  XVIII.  expected  ^iia.  wMa- 
choly  visit,  and  felt  himself  too  weak  to  reaist  it.  .WhateadU 
he  say  to  a  father,  a,  brother,,  a  daughter,  and  a  BieQe,  suxinpiilK 
for  a.  son,  a  brother,  and  a  cousin,  mjorderedthe  eyeniag  befin 
the  silent  accusers  of  a  system  to  which  they  attribated  ihair 
catastrophe,  and  coming  to  present  dien)aelT|Mk  aa  viotiBi 
marked  out  beforehand  for  similar  att^npta.  .  TlyB 'Sj&g|.  tiba 
princes,  and  the  princess,  continued  a  long  tioile  ailendj  Joqkng 
at  each  other  through  their  tears,  without  daring  to  Mgr.'^ithtfc 
was  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  oountenanoea  and  ^aSf  po- 
ceeding :  the  King  feeling  that  they  wanted  to-deprive-liipi-iif 
his  minister,  and  the  princes  understanding  that  in  ia^loriag 
they  came  to  command.  ^         _      . 

The  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  bolder  as  bejng  a  ?n>nian»  and 
because  the  demand  in  her  mouth  preserved  the  i^ppeaaaoa  and 
the  pathos  of  a  prayer,  at  length  broke  the  silence:  ^'jSiie.'* 
she  said,  in  an  accent  which  seemed  to  comprise  all  the  tain 
and  all  the  blood  of  her  family,  *'  we  are  proceeding  towazdi 
another  revolution.  Stop  it  while  yet  there  ia  time!  Tovr 
throne  has  occasion  for  every  support.  M.  Decasea  has  too 
deeply  injured  the  royalists  to  admit  of  his  joining  them ;  kt 
him  retire,  and  all  will  unite  in  bringing  aid  to  yoor  gOTern- 
ment." 

^      *'M.  Dec£Lzes,"  replied  the  King  to  his  nieoe  with  % 
aspect,  ''has  defended  my  authority  againat  mtfk  who.-- 
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have  done  me  real  service,  bnt  who  yield  with  a  bad  grace  to 
the  restraint  of  the  laws,  and  who  openly  league  themselves 
with  a  party  that  would  do  violence  to  my  prudence,  in  order 
to  lead  me  into  a  course  of  which  I  disapprove.  This  was  the 
doty  of  a  faithful  minister." 

Then  raising  his  voice,  and  looking  roimd  with  mingled 
pride  and  anger ;  "M.  Decazes,"  he  added,  "  has  done  nothing 
but  in  conformity  with  my  sentiments,  my  principles,  and  my 
will.  When  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  tribune  of  the  Cham- 
bers, between  my  royal  will  and  the  acts  of  my  ministers,  I  can 
understand  it;  but  that  here,  even  in  the  bosom  of  my  own 
family,  this  puerile  distinction  should  be  drawn,  is  a  thing  that 
I  can  only  look  upon  as  an  intentional  offence." 

**  Then,  Sire,*'  said  the  Count  d'Artois,  recalling  to  mind 
the  violent  counsels  of  M.  de  Vitrolles,  "it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  continue  at  the  Tuileries,  if  M.  Decazes,  publicly  accused  of 
complicity  in  the  death  of  my  son,,by  M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues, 
appears  again  as  minister  in  this  palace  !" 

In  repeating,  without  qualifying  it,  the  odious  impatation^ 
of  men  of  his  party,  the  prince  adopted  it  in  his  own  mind, 
and  gave  consistency,  in  the  excess  of  his  grief,  to  a  shameful 
calumny.  The  King  was  indignant  at  hearing  from  the  lips 
of  his  brother  an  accusation  which  by  impeaching  his  minister 
incriminated  even  himself,  and  reproached  him  with  the  Uood 
of  a  nephew.  "  What,  my  brother,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  it  wheu 
a  faithful  and  unfortunate  minister  is  persecuted  by  a  c^alumny, 
the  extravagance  of  which  is  equal  to  its  -  atrocity,  that  you 
would  urge  me  to  dismiss  a  man  who  is  devoted  to  me?  The 
deputies  themselves,  his  enemies,  have  repelled  this  accusation 
with  horror,  and  should  I  appear  to  believe  it  when,  oh  the 
contrary,  it  is  repugnant  to  every  sentiment  of  my  breast !  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  have  never  known  a  more  sincere  and 
more  sensitive  heart  than  that  of  M.  Decazes ;  I  am  convinced 
he  would  have  given  his  life  to  save  that  of  my  nephew,  as 
he  would  give  it  up  for  me.  I  respect  the  errors  of  your  grief ; 
mine  is  not  less  cruel,  but  it  shall  not,  however,  force  me  to  be 
unjust !  " 

The  Count  d'Artois,  thunderstruck  hy  the  energetic  look 
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bons.  This  congregation  without  a  body,  invisible,  to  the  ejQ, 
scarcely  known  to  itself  in  these  first  years  of  the  reign,  already 
exercised  a  moral  government  over  the  public  opinioAs  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  greatly  devout  and  the  grandly  ambitiouB 
in  the  upper  classes  of  Paris  and  the  provinces.  Like  the  air, 
they  gave  an  inclination  to  things  without  appearing  to  touch 
them.  Many  of  those  who  sought  that  influence  bent  before 
it ;  some,  through  sincere  conversion  of  the  mind  which  le^ 
them,  from  a  disgust  of  the  present,  to  seek  repose  from  their 
doubts  in  thp  traditional  and  consolatory  worship  of  the  past; 
others,  through  servile  and  interested  adulation  of  opinioais, 
which  promised  favour  and  fortune  to  their  votaries. 

All  the  men  and  women  who  professed  these'  opimont 
aspired  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ^favourite.  As  a  new  man, 
M.  Becazes  threw  high  birth  into  tlie  shade ;  as  a  constitu- 
tional niinister,  he  disquieted  the  consciences  of  the  absolutkts ; 
as  an  adviser  of  the  5th  of  September,  and  the  i'evplutionaiy 
promotions  which  had  changed  the  nugori^  in  the  .Chambeir 
of  Peers,  he  alarmed  even  the  impartial  royalistB  as  to  ihefi^te 
of  the  monarchy. 

This  was  some  months  before  the  assassination  of  th^  Soke 
de  Berry,  when  the  death  of  this  prince  had  not  yet  giv^n  it 
motive  and  a  pretext  for  the  general  clamour  whi(^  waa  to  toar 
him  from  the  heart  of  the  king.  It  was  niecessaij  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  that  heart  to  uproot  from  it  the  power  of  .thj^ 
minister,  aud  to  replace  it  with  another  ascendant  AjsTin^tru- 
ment  was  wanting  for  this  vague  design ;  this  instrument  could 
only  be  a  woman,  and  nature  had  created  her  in  Madame  da 
Cayla.  She  was  sought  for ;  and  friendship  discovered  her  to 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

He  had  been  connected  for  some  years  past  by  a  platonip. 
attachment,  pure  as  esteem,  and  ardept  as  adoratipn,  Trith  this 
lady,  the  friend  of  his  wife ;  and  whose  beauty,  misfortoneo,  and 
irresistible  attractions  he  had  thus  \eamed  to  appreciate  in  the 
inumacy  of  his  own  feonily.  A  daily  oorresppndence  fo«ter94 
uetween  them  a  comoinniiy  ckf  se^tuncvata  iO^^.i^M  .wbM^ 
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XVIII.,  for  ttie  adn&itt^e  of  I 
tnonarchj',  and  of  i'di^oa.     ~ 
was  neceBBSrf  to  lAfain  tiie  i 

who  waa  to  be  its,  instnimeiit  __  ___    ,  _,. j,_.  .. 

&Tonrite,  enn  if  not  ctimSnal,  had  at  least  its  dang^^rs  in  the 
court,  Odd  its  d«3  interpiefatioii  in  public  opini 


ler  the  thought  of  the  com- 
}  young  friend  of  this  seduc- 

n  inind  unknown  to  herself,  in 

in  ons  which  were  fluctuating 
hefoucauld  resolved  to  mata 
idmired  ia  the  world,  and  to 

ai  lus,  of  the  heart  of  Louis 
1  political  opinions,  of  llie 

iving  conceived  this  plan,  it 
ent  and  concurrence  of  her 
J  victim ;  for  the  part  o: 


XXV. 

In  virtue  of  the  familiarity  eslablisbed  between  them,  the 
Viscount  de-  la  Bochefoucauld  met  Madame  du  Cayla  one 
evening  the  preceding  autumn,  in  the  saloon  of  the  old  Prince 
of  Cond£,  in  fh«  P^aia  Bourbon,  and  leading  her  into  one  of 
tb6  retired  allays  of  the  garde  of  this  palace,  which  theu 
bord^nd  on  the  Seine,  he  assu: 
about,  to  confide  a  secret,  and  t 
the  overture  he  was  going  to  i 
without  idlenupting  biml 


d  the  mysterious  air  of  one 
jed  her  serious  attention  to 
e  to  her.    The  lady  listeuad 


:-^'^'^.^  ] 
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which  you  love  with  all  the  attacihmeilt  of  yoisdt  fetmlj,**  he 
said,  "  are  tottering»  and  ready  to  crumble  in  a  new  revblatimt. 
The  prime  minister,  whether  thr6ttgh  hlindneftl,  love  of  popo- 
li^rity,  or  ambition,  is  pushing  royalty  to  faM  con6^£mif^i6r 
which  will  place  it  disarmed  at  the  mercy  df  its  eneffriea. 
"Fhe  royalists  are  proclaimed  puhHc  enemies  'undet  a  Mi^ 
whom  they  defend  in  spite  of  himself.  While  the  im|Mn- 
4ence  or  presumption  of  a  ;naii  too  dear  to  the  heart  of  tfa6 
mgnairch  agitates  external  parties,  his  oyerbearing  fortune  sows 
Asunion,  suspicion,  distn^  and  even  conspiracy,  witiua  ^Stsb 
palace  The  royal  family,  in  a  divicled  state,  Weakens  ittffi 
by  these  divisions  before  the  conimpn  ^ti^my.  We  are  dr&win^ 
towards  a  precipice ;  no  hand  can  tear  from  the  ^lig  iitb 
hondage  that  blinds  him  but  the'  hand  of  a  wpthjan,  0i8sd6 
diioi]qQ[h  not  to  give  umbrage  fo  his  selflove  while  she  i^Mdi 
bis  eyes.  This  prince  must  love  those^whom  he  wfkftB  €6 
advise  him:  his  heart  constitutes  one  half  of  his  policy. 
Ifadame  de  Balbi,  M.  Davara^,  ^.  de  Blacas  formerly,  and 
M.  Decades  at  present,  are  the  still  living  proofs  of  this  dl^o- 
ai(aon  of  his  nature.  It  is  necessary  to' pleasidift  otim  to 
acquire  a  right  to  direct  him.  Womeii,  iBustiridtri  tfaarai^ 
their  influence,  useM  or  fatal,  over  the  hoi^ 'itnd  itSMk 
of  Idnga,  have  by  turns  mined  or  sa^ed  royil'Qr,  bbtk  ft 
B'rance  and  in  Spdin ;  and  it^  even  now  from  a  WonidiralM^ 
that  we  can  look  for  the  salvation  of  religion  and  the  n&6ittuNft^ 
Nature,  birth,  education,  misfortune  itdelt  seem  to  Mt6  HitS^ 
n^ted  you  for  this  part.  Will  you  be  the  saviour  <X  & 
princes,  the  friend  of  the  King,  the  Esther  of  the  rbjtJSM, 
the  Maintenon,  firm  and  irreproachable,  of  a  court  which  icf  on 
the  way  to  ruin,  and  which  a  woman  alone  can  reconeilB  attd 
save?  Solicit  an  audience  of  the  King,  und^  pretatiee  c^ 
imploring  his  protection,  which  you  a^  in  waat  of  fcfr  jotxtsM 
sad  your  children ;  exhibit  to  him,  ais  if  in  a  cadual  ihiff  ibcii6 
treasures  of  gracefulness,  wit,  and  good  inense  whidi  nature 
has  lavished  on  you,  not  for  the  gloom  oif  r^tundment  in  i^hidk 
yoa  huxy  them,  but  for  the  full  blaziB  of  famifliir  interoottiMi 
with  a  king,  an  enthusiastH^  admirer  oJP  the  0^'  of  itlMi 
charm  him  ih  a  first  intemew^  quit  bim  iO  that  WHUSfHiA 
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was  characterised  in  tlieir  Utt6t8  bj^thti  tcnjideriitfeftof  biMMb 

and  sister.     The  letters  of  Madame  da  Oajh,  it  (Mbeie  jMA 

and  tender,  like  female  confidences,   (fvinced;   howefiAr,  lit 

luminous  ideas  on  the  affairs  of  theVtiioies,  a  ^^/p&tctreBMsak 

and  a  clearness  of  judgment  which  wouM  not  faaya  iMmUM 

either  in  a  S6?ign^  or  a  princess,  des  UrsixuK.    Thecfe  bttttii 

numhers  of  which  have  since  heen  puhli&ed,  dddfadesB'^piAe 

to  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  or  to  his  circle,  the  first  uMi  of  |b 

plan  of  seduction  which  it  was  desiraUe  to  attempt  m  lM 

eyes,  the  mind,  and  the  heart  of  the  King.     ''  Aii  Efthet/'  ik 

Madame  du  Cajla  herself  pb^uUj  snid,  in  aBiidon  to  ft6 

part  they  wished  her  to  perform,  *'  was  heoeatnajr'  1U^  tUk 

Ahasuerus."  ,        *    '"' 

However  this  might  he,  whether  the  {b6ii§^  of-11ii6''-^Mii^ 

bination  originated  solely  with  thd  yonn^  fri^di  of  fb&l'l|idii6- 

tive  woman,  or  arose  in  her  own  mind  unknown  ffflifMHik 

concert  with  the  views  and  opiiiions  which  'Pnre.  fbiitaiidiig 

around  her,  the  Viscount  de  la  Boch^oucccold  reeobrtf  ib  ohU 

an  Esther  of  the  woman  he  most  admii^  in  the  iitneljt  im  U 

possess  himself,  through  her  n(ieans,  of  the  ifkeint.  of  Iidini 

XVIII.,  for  the  advanti^  of  his  ppKticail  ofpfnlotts,  d|  thf^ 

monarchy,  and  of  religion.     Having  concaved  "iH&g  pliirf  ft 

was  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  and  &!ftieoiTtib66  it  h^ 

who  was  to  be  its.  instrument  or  its  victint';  toi'iSbii  jnl  ef 

favourite,  even  if  not  criminal,  had  at  least  ifis  dte{pen.m  Ad 

court,  arid  its  evil  interpretation  in  public  opinidn. . 

•_-.       -I 

XXV.  ,. '    ,    "■ " 

In  virtue  of  the  familiarity  established  betweenr  tlieBi,  flie 
Viscount  de  la  Eochefoucauld  met  Madame  da  Caylm  one 
evening  the  preceding  autumn,  in  the  saloon  of  the  oiU  Prince 
of  Conde,  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  leading  her^  intone  of 
the  retired  alleys  of  the  gardens  of  this  paiidee,  jiUA  iSm 
bordered  on  the  Seine,  he  assumed  the  mysteiidaii  aS^'of  xm 
about  to  confide  a  secret,  and  begged  her  seriotdsi  altenlSon  lb 
the  overture  he  was  going  to  make  to  her.  The  Uuljr  HatBDei 
vithout  interrupting  him.      **  Religion  add  iSSg  kltMHlt 
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wliich  you  love  with  all  the  attachment  of  your  family,"  he 
said,  **  are  tottering^  and  ready  to  crumble  in  a  new  revolution. 
The  prime  minister,  whether  through  blindness,  love  of  popu- 
larity, or  ambition,  is  pushing  royalty  to  fatal  concessiohSf 
which  will  place  it  disarmed  at  the  mercy  of  its  enemies. 
The  royalists  are  proclaimed  public  enemies  under  a  king 
whom  they  defend  in  spite  of  himself.  While  the  improvi- 
dence or  presumption  of  a  man  too  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
monarch  agitates  external  parties,  his  overbearing  fortune  sows 
disunion,  suspicion,  distrust,  and  even  conspiracy,  within  the 
palace  The  royal  family,  in  a  divided  state,  weakens  itself 
by  these  divisions  before  the  common  enemy.  We  are  drawing 
towards  a  precipice ;  no  hand  can  tear  from  the  King  tibe 
bandage  that  blinds  him  but  the  hand  of  a  woman,  gentle 
enough  not  to  give  umbrage  to  his  self  love  while  she  unseals 
his  eyes.  This  prince  must  love  those^  whom  he  suffers  td 
advise  him:  his  heart  constitutes  one  half  of  his  policy. 
Madame  de  Balbi,  M.  Davaray,  M.  de  Blacas  formerly,  and 
M.  Decazes  at  present,  are  the  still  living  proofs  of  this  dispo- 
sition of  his  nature.  It  is  necessary  to  please  in  order  to 
acquire  a  right  to  direct  him.  Women,  illustrious  thrbugli 
their  influence,  useful  or  fatal,  over  the  hearts  and  iliiinds 
of  kings,  have  by  turns  rumed  or  saved  royalty,  both  in 
France  and  in  Spain ;  and  it  is  even  now  from  a  woniin  alone 
that  we  can  look  for  the  salvation  of  religion  and  the  monarch  jr. 
Nature,  birth,  education,  misfortune  itself,  seem  to  have  desig- 
nated you  for  this  part.  Will  you  be  the  saviour  of  the 
princes,  the  friend  of  the  King,  the  Esther  of  the  royalists, 
the  Maintenon,  firm  and  irreproachable,  of  a  court  which  is  on 
the  way  to  ruin,  and  which  a  woman  alone  can  reconcile  and 
save?  Solicit  an  audience  of  the  King,  under  pretence  of 
imploring  his  protection,  which  you  are  in  want  of  for  yourself 
and  your  children ;  exhibit  to  him,  as  if  in  a  casual  way,  those 
treasures  of  gracefulness,  wit,  and  good  sense  which  nature 
has  lavished  on  you,  not  for  the  gloom  of  retirement  in  which 
you  bury  them,  but  for  the  full  blaze  of  familiar  intercourta 
with  a  king,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  gifts  of  mind; 
charm  him  in  a  first  interview ;  quit  him  so  that  he  may  ftd 
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a  regret  at  losing  you,  and  a  desire  to  see  you  again ;  return 
wlien  he  recalls  you ;  create,  as  if  for  the  necessity  of  yoar 
affairs,  occasions  for  fresh  interviews ;  listen  to  his  confidential 
communications  ;  let  some  timid  counsels  escape  you  ;  insinuate 
yourself  by  affection  into  his  heart,  and  by  good  sense  into  his 
mind ;  make  yourself  essential  to  the  relaxation  of  this  suffer- 
ing soul,  overwhelmed  with  the  cares  of  government ;  and  when 
your  imperceptible  empire  shall  be  confirmed  by  habit  in  his 
attachment,  make  use  of  this  influence,  by  little  and  little,  to 
uproot  from  his  confidence  the  favourite*  by  whom  he  is  fas- 
cinated, to  reconcile  the  King  with  his  brother,  and  with  the 
princes,  and  to  make  them  concur  in  adopting,  in  the  person  of 
M.  de  Villele  and  his  friends,  a  ministry  at  once  royalist  and 
constitutional,  which  shall  replace  the  equilibrium  of  the 
throne  on  the  monarchical  basis,  and  prevent  the  impending 
catastrophe  with  which  France  is  threatened.** 

XXVI. 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  young  negociator  of  the  partj 
which  was  already  forming  in  the  Chamber,  between  the  ultrfr 
royalists  and  the  daring  royalists  of  the  Count  d'Artois*  anti- 
chamber,  against  the  liberals  of  the  party  of  M.  Decazes. 
But  this  attempt  on  the  self-love  and  ambition  of  a  woman 
then  timid  and  modest,  and  almost  offended  at  so  strange  a 
proposition,  was  foiled  at  once  by  her  modesty  and  the  delicate 
nature  of  the  enterprise.  "  Wliat!**  she  exclaimed  to  her 
friend,  with  an  accent  c»f  astonishment  and  reproach,  "  are 
you  then  so  little  acquidnted  with  me  as  to  try  to  dazzle  me 
with  a  prospect  of  empire  and  domination  at  the  court?  Have 
I  ever  given  you  a  right  to  confound  me, — humble  and  retired 
as  I  am  in  my  gloom  and  my  misfortune,  hating  as  I  do  the 
manoeuvres,  the  intrigues,  and  the  glare  of  courts, — with  those 
bold,  ambitious,  or  hypocritical  women,  who  avail  themselves 
of  their  vices,  or  even  of  their  virtues,  to  seduce  or  govern  the 
hearts  of  kings  ?  Believe  me  that  such  a  part  is  equally  op- 
posed to  my  nature  and  to  my  position ;  and  if  you  wish  that 
we  should  continue  friends,  never  again  speak  to  me  on  the 
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idljeet.  I  fihall  even  £Drget  that  you  have  so  little  understood 
M-flU  to  have  spoken  of  it  at  all." 

'Tl|ere-was  so  fixed  aQ  intention,  and  such  irrevocahle  deter. 
ikmlioii  of  mind  in.  the  accent  with  which  these  words  were 
fDQOonced,  that  the  negqciator  did  not  press  the  matter  arij 
iV(ii^,-hut  thought  of  seeking  some  other  method  of  4ccom- 
liahing  the  successful  comhination  of  his  party. 

XXVII. 

*  ■ 

. .  !Ihe  dangers  and  misfortunes  of  Madame  du  Cajla,  resulting 
i^a  her  rupture  with  her  hushan^,  who  contested  her  fortune 
dtb  bar,  and  insisted  on  having  lii^. children,  were  so  imminent^ 
htt  her  friends,  and  necessity  itself^  counselled  her  to  throw 
leinself  on  the  protection  of  the  King.  The  V^Qoi^t  clfl  -^4 
tochefoucauld,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  chimerical 
dNyects  which  had  heen  r^ected  with  such  energetic  repugnance, 
esamed  with  his  friend  his  feeling  of  interest,  the  most  true 
od  the  niost  natural,  for  her  unhappy  situation.  He  encouraged 
tar  to  solicit  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  to  throw  herself  at 
09  leetr-to  demand  an  asylum  in  his  justice ;  quite  certain  tha^ 
ha 'leurB,  the  eloquence,  and  theunderstotiding  of  the  suppliant 
lodd  operate,  in  spite  of  hersdf,  on  the  eyes  aii<i.niind  of  the 
HQQAnh,  and  that  in  granting  her  die  &your  she  asked,  he 
mfvii.  feel  her  attractions.  Whether  reflection  Uad  modified  the 
pi^  xepugnance  with  which  the  idea  suddenly  pr^ented  to  her 
magination  had  inspired  the  lady,  and  that  the  £mcy  recurring 
j  her  mind  had  assumed  a  less  repulsive  form ;  o^,  whether' the 
lonrpr  of  being  bereft  of  her  children,  had  conquered  her 
imidity  and  reserve ;  or,  that  the  secret  papers  which,  it  was 
ajd,  ahe  had  received  from  her  father  appeared  to  her  a  certain 
didge  of  gratitude  and  favour  to  ofier  to  Louis  XYIH.^  she 
boided  on  soliciting  an  audience,  and  presented  herself  ;^hefore 
ha  King.  /     V  . 

She  appeared  in  his  presence  aimed  wiih  what  moat  em- 
leUishes  a  woman  in  the  eyes  of  la  prince,^ — ^dmidit^,  supplication, 
ad  tears.  The  Kins  was  more  than  dazzled*  he  ^was  touchedl 
3a  raised  the  young  supplisnt,  ma^e^  her.|sSt  down,  emw^ 
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sides  they  excited  the  indignation  of  the  King's  brother,  of  the 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  and  of  her  husband,  against  the  tudi- 
ness  of  the  King  in  purging  his  councils  and  his  court  of  tibe 
obnoxious  man.  They  resolved,  at  the  inst^iation'  of  M.  de 
YitroUes,  to  make  a  decisive  application  to.  the  Eizlg. '  For 
this  they  had  the  authority  of  their  blood,  and  the  odtfaoiitf  of 
their  grief.  They  had  farther,  in  tbo  heart  of  Xouis  ZVIII., 
a  secret  understanding  which  began  to  takJB  root,  iati  6t  liUdi 
M.  Decazes  himself  was  ignorant. 

The  mysteries  of  politics  are  often  in  the  deep  dudes  of 
palaces,  and  in  the  most  secret  feelings  of  the  hearts  df  kingk 
The  hand  of  an  invisible  female  sometimes',  miknown  tc>  ^ 
world,  moves  those  springs  which  occasioif  the  rpin  of  tfae'isl- 
vation  of  empires.  We  are  about,  for  the  first  time,  to  taMA 
that  hand,  which  at  this  period  was  still  concealed,  and  wbidi 
afterwards,  so  long  and  so  openly  managed  tho  mind  of  the 
King.  ,^ 

XX. 

There  was  a  lady  at  that  time  in  Paris,  young,  hs&dsoiiH^ 
and  naturally  eloquent,  equally  formed,  to  seduoe  Ae  lieart  imd 
the  eyes  of  a  prince  who  loved  women  without  pro&mng  theni, 
and  who,  at  all  times,  had  sought  in  their  society  ihe  pleosoivs 
of  attention  and  friendship,  rather  than  the  voluptooosasss  of 
love.  The  age  and  infirmities  of  Louis  XVIIL  had  still  &r 
ther  purified  in  him  the  inclinations  of  nature.  He  wishsd 
for  relaxation  and  confidence,  not  for  the  gratification  fit  pas- 
sion ;  he  might  have  a  friend,  but  not  a  favourite.  His  predi- 
lection never  exposed  the  object  of  his  preference  to  scandal  or 
suspicion. 

This  lady  was  called  the  Countess  du  Cayla.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  M.  Talon,  an  ancient  magisterial  name.  His 
father,  a  man  of  high  intrigue  during  ^sl  stru^les  between 
the  court  and  the  revolution  from  1789  to  1792,  had  been 
connected  with  Mirabeau,  with  the  Count  de  T^mnarok,  and 
even  with  the  chiefs  of  the  demagogues.  He  had  played 
between  the  parties,  to  the  advancement  of  his  ambition  and 
his  fortune,  one  of  those  double-faced  and  ambiguoos  Mils 
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which  render  those  Yfho  accept  them  necessary  though  not 
estimable.  He  aspired  to  the  ministry  through  every  channel, 
serving  or  defeating  the  chiefs  of  the  most  opposite  parties,  an 
proportion  as  they  made  him  hope  or  despair  of  attaining  the 
object  of  his  ambition.  He  had  aTso  bo^n  mixed  up  with  the 
intrigue  of  the  Count  de  Provence,  now  Louis  XVIil.,  in 
1791.  At  the  moment  when  the  unfortunate  Favras  was 
judicially  executed  for  the  crime  of/ high  treason  and  seduction 
Ibr.the  benefit  of  the  Cpunt.de  Provence,  without  revealing 
ionything  of  his  connection,  real  or  supposed,  with  the  brother 
of  Louis  XVI.,  M.  Talon  had  received,  it  is  said,  the  compro- 
xnising  confidence  of  the  dying  man,  and  a  deport  of  papers 
criminatory  against  the  Count  de  Provence.  These  documents, 
preserved  by  M.  Talon,  constituted  a  menace  or  a  hope,  always 
suspended  oyer  the  honour  of  the  King.  As  an  ^migrant^Qoa- 
tinuing  to  intrigue  in  London,  M.  Talon  returned  to  France 
imder  the  Empire,  was  afterwards  banished  from  PariJs  as  an 
agitating  and  dangerous  man  under  every  system  of  goveror 
ment,  and  died  in  exile  before  the  Restoration.  H^  had  Icift 
to  his  daughter  the  precious^  deposit  of  the.paperspf  FayraSf 
the  pledge  of  future  gratitude  and  favour  in  the  event  of  a 
return  of  the  monarchy.  Such  was  the  public  rumour,  which 
has  never  been  confirmed  or  denied,  but  to  which  subsequent 
events  have  imparted  some  credit  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
Such  an  origin  and  such  a  lineage  were  calculated  to  give  this 
young  lady,  in  spite  of  her  youth  and  her  candour,  some  tmdi- 
tions  of  the  paternal  genius,  of  the  management  of  pardes^and 
of  the  seductions  of  the  court,  ... 

She  had  been  brought  up  at  a  school  of  feminine  diplopi943j» 
in  the  Imperial  seminary  of  £opuen«  conducted  by  Madame 
Campan,  a  lady  well  trained  in  court  artifices.  She  had  jiheffe 
formed  a  friendship  of  childhood  with,  the  daughter  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  then  Hortense,  Beauhamais,  sipce  become 
Queen  of  Holland,  and  aubse^^uentljr;  Daehes^  of  Saint-Loo. 
Thou^  belon^ng  to  anolhsr  oastiej  she  Jiiid,  dfli?^^ 

3  i)D       ' 


pile,  klld  «v6a  daring  die  hi  &js,  cultivated  this  fVieniJ- 

ship,  klwftjB  itglwahte,  and  evectua  y  iiaeful,  with  the  cherished 
daoghter-in-law  of  Knpol&on.  e  had  married  a  gentleman 
of  Ugh  birth,  attadied  to  the  t  of  the  Prince  of  Coode, 

hnt  domeKio  nnhappiiien,  not  ivated  by  any  criminality, 

had  Beparated  her  froib  her  h  d.     Beia|j;  thus  Tirtually  a 

vidott,  id  the  flower  of  her  yi  i  id  beauty,  burthened  alone 
and  irilhoiit  fortune  wifli  tlie  care  and  future  prospecta  of  h»T 
childrea,  atill  in  tb^  crtdlo,  s)ie  ved  retired  and  free  froia 
reproach 'm  the  house  of  the  Pr  e  of  Conde,  and  in  famiUar 
intercourse  with  the  CountcRs  de  ttully,  her  friend,  the  nalural 
daughter  of  the  piiace.  Her  n-it.  her  grace,  her  seductive 
tntUtneTs,  were  only'Knowu  ta  a  lin  ted  but  pious  and  elegant 
idrde.  She  possessed  the  moi  ,  the  reserve,  and.  aa  it 
were;,  the  pieadntinient  of  the  <  iny  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenoH.  not  laylttg  herself  out  for  i  niration,  but  allowing  her- 
self to  be  stra^ht.fo'r  in  the  i  e  by  that  of  Louia  XYIII. 
Such  Wiis  me  vmnan  whom  cbauce,  or  the  premeditation  of 
the  two  partiet  of  royalists  and  the  iihurcb,  was  about  to  intro- 
duce into  th8  ciiliuiet  of  an  old  man,  to  promote  their  designs. 


XXII.  ,J 

At  the  sunerpuiod'ayoung  maa  of  illustrious  birth,  of  I 
chivab«t»  figure,  of  external  levity,  but  profound  ambition. 
although  noble,'  independent,  and  <  ainterested,  was  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  court  and  the  iital  by  the  elegance  of  liis 
manners  and  the  flutter  of  his  life, '  He  n-as  of  the  great  and 
princely  house  of  Iia  Rochefoucauld,  made  illustrious  in  war.  tii 
literature,  and  even  in  the  factions  of  the  Fronde  by  the  great 
La  Rochefoucauld;  a  house  which,  from  tlie  time  of  Louis  XlV.i  j 
seemed  to  be  &  porticm  of  royalty  itself.  This  family  was  dividfl 
into  several  branches,  some  of  which  had  served  the  revolutlpd 
others  the  Empire,  Whilte  that  of  La  Rochefoucauld  de  1 
deaurille  had  maintained  for  the  old  faitb  and  the  old  dynas 
a  fidelity  proof  ^dinst  die  interregnums  and  the  exiles  ^ 
legitimate  royalty.  The  Viscount  de  la  p,^"i.a'i"'"""ii  helonri 
to  this  tmbendSng  branch  of  the  family,  i  a  ofltj'  sT 
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of  the  Duke  de  Doud^auville,  to  whom  the  vidssitades  of  the 
reyolution  had  left  a  princelj' fortune,  great  influence,  and 
personal  consideration,  merited  hy  much  beneficence  and  rigid 
Tirtae.  The  Viscount  de  la  Eochefoacauld,  in  all  the  ardour 
of  youth,  of  bravery,  and  of  public  spirit,  at  the  moment  of 
Napoleon's  fall,  in  1814,  had  signalised  himself  at  th^  head 
of  the  young  nobility  of  Paris,  eager  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  raise  up  the  throne  of  his  fothers,  and  to  preciji^ie  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon.  On  horseback,  with  the  white  colours 
fluttering  on  his  arm,  he  was  seen  riding  through  the  capital, 
exciting  its  wavering  inhabitants  with  the  acdanttftions  <>f  a 
new  reign,  on  the  day  the  allied  entered  Paris.  iBie  was 
erroneously  accused  of  wishing  to  mutilate  the  monumeitts  of 
French  victory,  by  Attaching  a  rGf>e  to  the  statue  of  Napoleon, 
and  harnessing  himself  to  it  with'  the  mob  to 'drag  it  ih  the 
mud.  His  presence  on  the  place  Yenddme  at  the  moment 
of  this  impudent  profiemation,  instigated,  in  fact,  by  a  man 
reprobated  by  all  parties,  had  given  some  credit  to  Uiis  error. 
Ardent  in  royalism,  but  upright  in  heart,^  and  guiltless  of 
insulting  the  vanquished,  this  young  man  was  designated  by 

his  name,  by  his  political  opinionff,  and  by  Yds  zeal,  to  the 
&your  of  the  King  and  the  princes.  He  occupied  in  their 
service  one  of  those  high  fimctbns  of  honouil  reserved  for 
the  ancient  names  of  the  monarchy.  The  Count  d^Artois 
loaded  him  vdth  familiar  favours,  and  the  King  himself  Bho?^ 
him  much  consideration.  Hie  was  married  to  a  dtogh^  of 
the  Duke  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  one  of  the  mosl  annaUe 
characters  that  history  can  have  to  describe  in  the  viciasitudes 
of  the  revolutionary  times ;  a  popular  leformer  from  geneiosity 
of  mind  at  the  commencement,  a  victim  during  their  eaceeoses, 
constant  after  reverses,  generous  after  triumphs,  knd  al^rays 
moderate  and  indulgent. 

XXIII.     . 

> 

^ine  viscouni  oe  i«  KoolieibaQanld  bj.  his  fiMK^il7»tj  his 
alliance,  and  by  his  educatioii^<-^luoh  was  omfldad  fo  tbe 
Abb^  Duval,  an  ecclesiastic,  eloquent,  Slid  inflfiential  amongst 
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the  priesthood — hj  his  couDections  in  society,  and  bk.  in^- 
macies  at  court,  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  royalimi  and  relig>on» 
of  the  church  and  the  palace,  of  bishops,  princes.'^tad  tooartam, 
which  was  overshadowed  by  the  fiBLVour,  impatientlj  sabmi^tel 
to,  of  M.  Decazes.  Though  a  stranger  to  that  hidden  aod 
mischievous  government  which  endoayouied  to  eoB^tkate  itodf 
rouud  the  Count  d'Artois  into  an  ambitioc^  opjioaitiqii,  ooiunllr 
ing  of  some  ecclesiastics,  emigrants,  and  intriguers,  he  shuel 
iu  the  animadversions  and  terrors  which,  the  ooncea^aoiM;  rf 
M.  Decazes  and  of  the  King  to  the  ideas,  and.  espeoiallj.  tp.tfai, 
men  of  the  revolution,  instilled  into  the  xojalistB  of  tha.OhaH^ 
l)er,  of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  the  clergy.  Some  JeroU 
those  religious  diplomatists  of  the  church  .'witji  Aq  paofteb 
scarcely  perceptible  at  that  tinxe  in  the  confliet  of  o^ii]pa% 
began,  however  to  exercise  a  certain  inflaepce  overth^  poljcj.of 
the  ancient  families.  Permitted,  under  the.  £mpire,  to  ppirtir 
cipatc  with  the  tmiversity  in  the  edueatioB  ;of  the  h^bv 
classes,  the  Jesuits  had  displayed  in  the  art  of  approprialiBgk 
attaching,  and  affiliating  youth,  a  talent,  a  zeal,  and  virtoet  wliibli 
])nd  elevated  their  name  and  influence  amongoit  the  aristoenaj. 
They  prompted,  unknown  to  them^  those  houses  whMa.^aoM 
tliey  had  instructed.  Attached  to  the  Bourbons  6^/st  the  fidl 
of  the  Empire,  they  were  disposed,  even  by  the  spirit  of -^hflil 
institution,  to  connect  this  new  reign  of  the  Bourbons  wijth  Ikt 
church,  in  order  to  increase  the  religious  faith  of  the  people  hf 
the  ascendancy  of  the  royal  power,  and  to  smooth  the  ijoad  fe . 
[)ower  to  none  but  religious  people.  They  would  imtonUj 
incline  those  opinions  which  were  subjected  to  them  ^ron^- 
the  medium  of  conscience,  rather  towards  the  clerical  pol^^y  tf 
the  Count  d'Artois,  than  the  profiane  and  philoisophic^  poliof 
of  the  King.  The  reign  of  a  sovereign  royalty  agreed  better 
with  their  nature  than  that  of  a  deliberative  constitation«  be- 
cause  it  is  easier  to  enthral  a  court  than  a  p^ple,  and  to 
govern  a  king  than  public  opinion.  This  was  the  first  germ  of 
what  was  called  some  years  after  the  congregation,  an  associated 
power  partly  sacred,  partly  profane,  partly  religious,  pardj 
ambitious,  which,  in  reality,  exercised  at  a  later  period  ao  ibr- 
midable  and  so  fatal  an  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  Baaf 
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■bons.     This  congregation  without  a  body,  inTisible.  to  the  eye, 

scarcely  known  to  itself  in  these  first  years  of  the  reign,  already 

exercised  a  moral  government  oyer  the  public  opinioi^  of  a 

certain  nomberof  the  greatly  devout  and  the  grandly  ambitious 

in  the  upper  classes  of  Paris  and  the  provinces,    jliike  the  air, 

they<  gave  an  inclination  to  things  withotit  fippearing  to  touch 

them.    Many  of.  those  who  sought  that  inSiience  bent  be&re 

jt ;  some,  through  sincere  conversion  of  the  mind  which  lecl 

them,  firom  a  disgust  of  the  present,  to  seek  repose  from  their 

4oabts  in  thp  traditional  and  consolatory  worship  of  the  pEUst ; 

others,  through  ser^e  and  interested  adulation  of  opinions, 

which  promised  favour  and  fortune  to  their  votaries. 

All  the  men  and  women  who  professed  these*  Qpiniona 
aspired  to  the  overthrow  of  Uie  ^favourite.  As  a  new  man, 
M.  Decazes  threw  high  birth  into  tiie  shade;  as  a  constitu- 
tional nunister*  he  disquieted  the  consciences  of  the  absolutists; 
a^  an  adviser  of  the  5  th  of  September,  and  the  fevplutionaij 
promotions  which  had  changed  the  ms^ority  in  the  .Chamber 
of  Peers^  he  alarmed  even  the  impartial  royalists  as  to  t^efi^te 
of  the  monarchy. 

'Hus  was  some  months  before  the  assassination  of  th^  Puke 
de  Berry»  when  the  death  of  this  ptlnoe  had  not  yet  giv^n  it 
motive  and  a  pretext  for  the  general  clangour  whipth  was  to  tear 
him  from  .the  heart  of  the  king.  It  was  necessaiy  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  that  heart  to  uproot  from  it  ^e  fower  of  ,ibfi 
minister,  and  to  replace  it  with  another  ascendant  Ajrin^tiOr 
ment  was  wanting  for  this  vague  design ;  this  instrument  could 
only  be  a  woman,  and  nature  had  created  her  in  Madame  du 
Cayla.  She  was  sought  for ;  and  friendship  discovered  her  to 
M.  de  la  Eochefoucauld.  , 

xxiy.  :    . 

■  •  ■  ...  *•■,■■.■■. 

He  had  been  connected  for  some  years  past  by  a  platQnio. 
attachment,  pure  as  esteem,  and  araent  as  adoratlQn,  i?atti  this 
lady,  the  friend  of  his  wife ;  and  whose  beauty,  misfortunes,  and 
irresistible  attractions  he  hc4  thus  \earned  to  appreciate  in  ti^e 
munuu^  of  hiis  own  fegnily;  A  daily  correspondence  JEbster^ 
oetween  tiieni  a  conunnnligr  of  seotu&^ta  M9|^^,||^  .!f^^ 


m  cha^aolel'Ued  ib_&liU  i    y  the  tender  titles  of  brotbw 

mad  toMUt.     tie  lette^ot  me  du  Ca^la,  a.t  once  piaiM 

abd  Under, .like  fenutle  con  ices,  evinced,  liowever,  hj 
InE^nona  ideas  on  th%  sflUrs  of  >  timee,  a  pon'er  of  refleciioo 
■nd  K  ijdttlieaa  of  judg^i^t  w)  i  trould  not  have  astonitib^d, 
'W^6r  "in  i  St8Vign£  otMp  des  Ursins.     These  letters. 

iiainiMn  ot  iAicb'       (f  bi    a  published,  doubtie^  giTf 

to  M.  de  la  Rod  a  d,  or  to  J  s  circle,  the  first  iden  of  ihe 
phn  of  fiedi  i  vhicb  it  was  desirable  to  attempt  on  tba 
^1^,  iEbe  nund,  t  tike  heart  of  le  King.  "  An  Esther."  as 
'M«^iliie  da  '<  n  Inraelf  playfully  said,  in  aliusion  to  the 
part  Hbfty  1  her  to   perform,  "  was  neceasaiy  for  this 

AtmaTmrgft.'* 

Eowerer  tide  might  be,  w  ler  the  thought  of  the  com- 
Uhstion  origm&tej  Boleljr  \eith  young  friend  of  this  seduc- 
tdre  #onuui,  ot  aiOBS  ut  ber  ovm  inind  unknown  to  herself,  in 
concert' iritk  the  TiewB  snd  opin  ons  which  were  fluctuatii^ 
around  her,  tte  Yuccmnt  de  la  hefoucauld  resolved  to  meke 
an  Esther  of  the  Mmaa  he  m  idmired  in  the  world,  and  to 
possesB  himself,  thnm^  her  mi  uis,  of  the  heart  of  Louis 
XV III.,  for  the  ddTdiita^  of  I  i  political  opinions,  of  tlie 
moDUchy,  aai  dt  refigioA.  Having  conceived  this  plan,  it 
was  necessary  ia  dbi^b  liie  c<  ent  and  concurrence  of  her 
Kbo  was  fd  be  ita. Insti^aient  or  its  victim;  for  the  p&rt  of 
fb.TOante,  even  if  oot  oritnitial,  had  at  least  its  dangers  in  the 
ooort,  aiid  ita  eVS  interpret al ion  in  public  opinion. 

XXV. 

In  virtue  of  the  &miliarity  established  between  them,  the 
Visconnt  de  la  Bochefoncauld  met  Madame  du  Cayla  one 
evening  the  preoedkig  autumn,  in  the  saloon  of  the  old  Prince 
of  Cond£,  in  the  Palt^s  Bourbon,  and  leading  her  into  one  uf 
the  retired  alleys  of  the  i  of  this  palace,  which  iheu 

bordered  on  the  Sdine,  led  the  mysterious  air  of  one 

about. to  confide  a  sMret,  ana  i  ;ed  her  serious  attention  lo 
the  overture  he  was  going  to  i  e  to  her.  The  lad;  listened 
Mthout  idtermpting  hinL 
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which  you  love  with  all  the  attachment  of  your  family,"  lie 
said,  **  are  tottering^  and  ready  to  crumble  in  a  new  revolution. 
The  prime  minister,  whether  through  blindness,  love  of  popu- 
larity, or  ambition,  is  pushing  royalty  to  fatal  concessions, 
which  will  place  it  disarmed  at  the  mercy  of  its  enemies. 
The  royalists  are  proclaimed  public  enemies  under  a  king 
whom  they  defend  in  spite  of  himself.  While  the  impnm- 
4ence  or  presumption  of  a  man  too  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
monarch  agitates  external  parties,  his  overbearing  fortune  sows 
disunion,  suspicion,  distrust,  and  even  conspiracy,  within  the 
palace  The  royal  family,  in  a  divided  state,  weaikens  itself 
by  these  divisions  before  the  common  enemy.  We  are  drawing 
towards  a  precipice ;  no  hand  can  tear  from  the  King  Ae 
bandage  that  blinds  him  but  the  hand  of  a  woman,  gentle 
enough  not  to  give  umbrage  to  his  self  love  while  she  unseals 
his  eyes.  This  prince  must  love  those  whom  he  suffers  td 
advise  him:  his  heart  constitutes  one  half  of  his  policy. 
Madame  de  Balbi,  M.  Davaray,  M.  de  Blacas  formerly,  and 
M.  Decazes  at  present,  are  the  still  living  proofs  of  this  dispo- 
sition of  his  nature.  It  is  necessary  to  please  in  order  to 
acquire  a  right  to  direct  him.  Women,  illustrious  through 
their  influence,  useful  or  fatal,  over  the  hearts  and  i!ninds 
of  kings,  have  by  turns  ruined  or  saved  royalty,  both  in 
France  and  in  Spain ;  and  it  is  even  now  from  a  womin  alone 
that  we  can  look  for  the  salvation  of  religion  and  the  monarchy*. 
Nature,  birth,  education,  misfortune  itself,  seem  to  have  design 
nated  you  for  this  part.  Will  you  be  the  saviour  of  the 
princes,  the  friend  of  the  King,  the  Esther  of  the  royalists, 
the  Maintenon,  firm  and  irreproachable,  of  a  court  which  is  on 
the  way  to  ruin,  and  which  a  woman  alone  can  reconcile  and 
save?  Solicit  an  audience  of  the  King,  under  pretence  of 
imploring  his  protection,  which  you  are  in  want  of  for  yourself 
and  your  children ;  exhibit  to  him,  as  if  in  a  casual  way,  those 
treasures  of  gracefulness,  wit,  and  good  sense  which  nature 
has  lavished  on  you,  not  for  the  gloom  of  retirement  in  which 
you  bury  them,  but  for  the  full  blaze  of  familiar  intercourta 
with  a  king,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  gifts  of  mind; 
charm  him  in  a  first  interview ;  quit  him  so  that  he  may  ftd 
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a  regret  at  losing  you,  aad  a  desire  to  see  jou  agwin;  ifeiaiii 
whea  he  recalls  you ;  create,  as  if  £)r  the  Aecessity  of  yKir 
affiurs,  occasions  for  fresh  interviews ;  listen  to  his  confidential 
communications ;  let  some  timid  counsels  escape  you  ;  i^TOnilft 
yourself  hy  affection  into  his  heart,  and  by  good  seixue  mtp.  hk 
mind ;  maJ^e  yourself  essential  to  the  relaxation  of  fhis  mdbit 
ing  soul,  overwhelmed  with  the  cares  of  gpyemnientV  and  idm 
your  imperceptible  empire  shall  be  confirmed  by  haUt  in  Ins 
attachment,  make  use  of  this  influence,  by  little  and  little;  to 
uproot  from  his  confidence  the  favourite' 1)y  whom  he  ii  fii^ 
cinated,  to  reconcile  the  King  with  his  l>rother;  and  with  the 
princes,  and  to  make  them  concur  in  adopting,  in  tihto  ^pmimd 
M.  de  VillMe  and  his  friends,  a  ministry  at  once  rovaUst'  aiia 
constitutional,  which  shall  replace  the  equilibrium  ai(.  tki^ 
throne  on  the  monarchical  basis,  and  prevent  the  in^addiif 
catastrophe  with  which  France  is  threatened.*' 


XXVI. 


I . 


Such  were  the  words  of  the  young  negociator  of  the  par^ 
which  was  already  forming  in  the  Chamber,  betweelii  tho  idt» 
royalists  and  the  daring  royalists  of  the  Count  d'£tQi^*  anti- 
chamber,  against  the  liberals  of  the  party  of  Mi  DeoimL 
But  this  attempt  on  the  self-love  and  ambitioh  of  a  woliuttl 
then  timid  and  modest,  and  almost  offended  at^so  atmngaa 
proposition,  was  foiled  at  once  by  her  modesty  and  the  fteliflrijfr 
nature  of  the  enterprise.  "  What!"  she  exclaimed  tb-hv 
friend,  with  an  accent  of  astonishment  and  reproistcb,  **  are 
you  then  so  little  acquainted  with  me  as  to  try  to  daade  me 
with  a  prospect  of  empire  and  domination  at  the  court?  Hare 
I  ever  given  you  a  right  to  confound  me, — ^humble  and  retired 
as  I  am  in  my  gloom  and  my  misfortune,  hating  as  I  dor  die 
manoeuvres,  the  intrigues,  and  the  glare  of  courts, — with  thot6 
bold,  ambitious,  or  hypocritical  women,  who  avail  themselvet 
of  their  vices,  or  even  of  their  virtues,  to  seduce  or  govern  Ae 
hearts  of  kings?  Believe  me  that  such  a  part  is  equally  op 
posed  to  my  nature  and  to  my  position ;  and  if  you  irish  that 
we  should  continue  friends,  never  again  speak  to  tap  m  thi 
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subject.     I  shall  even  forget  that  you  have  so  little  understood 
mo  as  to  have  spoken  of  it  at  all.'* 

There  was  so  fixed  an  intention,  and  such  irrevocable  deter- 
mination  of  mind  in  the  accent  with  which  these  words  were 
pronounced,  that  the  negociator  did  not  press  the  matter  any 
£urther,  but  thought  of  seeking  some  other  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  successful  combination  of  his  party. 

XXVII. 

The  dangers  and  misfortunes  of  Madame  du  Cayla,  resulting 
from  her  rupture  with  her  husband,  who  contested  her  fortune 
"with  her,  and  insisted  on  having  liis  children,  were  so  imminent, 
that  her  friends,  and  necessity  itself,  counselled  her  to  throw 
herself  on  the  protection  of  the  King.  The  Viscount  de  I4 
Rochefoucauld,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  chimerical 
projects  which  had  been  rejected  vdth  such  energetic  repugnance, 
resumed  with  his  friend  his  feeling  of  interest,  the  most  true 
and  the  most  natural,  for  her  unhappy  situation.  He  encouraged 
her  to  solicit  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  to  throw  herself  at 
his  feet,  to  demand  an  asylum  in  his  justice ;  quite  certain  that 
the  tears,  the  eloquence,  and  the  understanding  of  the  suppliant 
would  operate,  in  spite  of  herself,  on  the  eyes  aiid  mind  of  the 
monarch,  and  that  in  granting  her  the  £a,vour  she  asked,  he 
would  feel  h  er  attractions .  Whether  reflection  had  modified  the 
first  repugnance  with  which  the  idea  suddenly  presented  to  her 
imagination  had  inspired  the  lady,  and  that  the  fancy  recurring 
to  her  mind  had  assumed  a  less  repulsive  form ;  or,  whether  the 
horror  of  being  bereft  of  her  children,  had  conquered  her 
timidity  and  reserve ;  or,  that  the  secret  papers  which,  it  was 
said,  she  had  received  from  her  father  appeared  to  her  a  certain 
pledge  of  gratitude  and  favour  to  offer  to  Louis  XVIII.,  she 
decided  on  soliciting  an  audience,  and  presented  herself  before 
the  King. 

She  appeared  in  his  presence  armed  with  what  most  em- 
bellishes a  woman  in  the  eyes  of  a  prince, — ^timidity,  supplication, 
and  tears.  The  King  was  more  than  dazzled,  he  was  touched. 
He  rtiised  the  young  suppliant,  made  her  sit  down,  conversed 
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with  her  about  her  father,  about  her  children,  and  about  her  not 
fortunes.  He  enjoyed  the  charms  of  her  convdHBation  as  dliioll 
as  the  beauty  of  her  face,  and  after  having  granted  her  more 
than  she  had  dared  to  ask,  he  gave  her  permissiJDn  to  rQtire»  fli 
late  as  possible,  desiring  her  himself  to  retom  to  see  him-oil 
stated  days,  and  telling  her  that  his  cabinet  mkild  be  dmuf 
open  to  her  whenever  she  had  a  wish  to  expresB  to  him. 

The  plan  of  seduction  conoeived  by  policy  bad,  at  the  flint 
look,  been  accomplished  by  nature.  We  are  never  deceived  in 
reckoning  on  the  all-conquering  power  of  beaaty,  and  the  in- 
toxication of  the  eyes  of  a  King.  The  sentiment  of  Louis 
XVIII.  for  this  seductive  woman  bore  from  the  first  day  the 
cliaracter  of  love,  which  hid  from  itself,  under  the  nam  ef 
friendship,  what  the  age  of  the  monarch  andthemodeBtr  of  tfai 
lady  did  not  suffer  to  be  avowed ;  he  felt  a  degree  of  atBaetimi 
which  he  said  was  paternal,  and  called  her  his  daughter;  not 
daring,  either  from  respect  for  himself,  or  respect  for  her,  to  giv« 
her  any  other  name.  The  royal  family  informed  by  the  happy 
negociator  of  the  success  of  his  plan,  of  the  inspimtionii  in- 
parted  by  Madame  du  Cayla  in  the  intimacy  of  their  intervievt, 
of  her  increasing  ascendancy  over  the  prince^  of  her  iriah  to  ro* 
concile  the  monarch  with  his  fiEunily,  saw  with  ]^eaBoni  these 
interviews  of  the  Eang  and  the  lady,  which  were  etoeealed 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  knowledge  of  the  ndidBter. 
M.  de  Villele  and  his  friends  were  acqutdnted  with  it  by  M.  di 
La  Rochefoucauld,  and  future  plans  of  ministry  were  already 
founded  upon  this  friendship. 

XXVIII. 

The  King  derived  greater  pleasure  every  day  froih  thil 
sweet  feminine  familiarity.  It  reminded  him  of  his  friehMdp 
at  an  earlier  age  for  the  Countess  de  Balbi,  the  mental  delight 
of  his  youthful  days.  It  taught  him  also  that  his  heait  cotOd 
do  without  M.  Decazes  ;  and  that  there  was,  in  the  friendship 
of  a  young  woman  with  a  man  of  his  age,  as  much  propriety 
and  more  pleasantness  than  in  the  ascendancy'  of  a  &yourit6i. 
He  began  himself  to  interrogate  those  aronnd  him,  aa  if  (» 
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(ound  them  respecting  the  two  objects  of  his  favour,  and  to 
nake  them  applaud  his  new  sentiments. 

One  evening  he  called  for  M.  de  JLa  Bochefoucauld,  and 
isked  him  for  his  opinion  of  M.  Decades :  "  M.  Decazes,"  re- 
plied the  young  courtier,  with  the  instinct  of  courts,  "  is  the 
nost  attractive  of  men,  and  the  most  sincerely  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  King."  "  Ah  !"  so  I  say  every  day,""  interrupted 
lie  prince,  **  and  I  am  happy  to  hear  him  thus  spoken  of  by 
rourself."  "Yes,  your  majesty,"  resumed  M.  de^ La Eochefou- 
;anld,  "  M.  Decazes  has  all  the  qualities  of  an  agreeable  man, 
md  a  useiul  minister ;  but  the  exclusive  and  jealous  royalists 
lave  committed  irremediable  faults  towards  him,  they  have 
larrassed  him  with  injustice  and  bitterness,  and  by  their  im- 
placable hostility  they  have  thrown  him  into  the  cd,mp  of  the 
memies  of  the  monarchy :  he  has  not  had  the  stoicism  to  resist 
ihese  iniquities  on  the  one  side,  or  this  interested  popularity  on 
:b6  other ;  and  by  the  violent  and  inconsiderate  introduction  of 
dxty-four  revolutionary  names  into  the  Chamber  of  Peers  he  has 
)]x>ken  the  main  spring  of  the  government,  instead  of  strength- 
ming  it,  and  he  has  placed  the  throne  at  the  mercy  of  your 
memies.** 

The  King  listened  without  refuting  him. 

"And  what  is  your  opinion,''  added  the  King,  **  of  Madame 
Du  Cayla  ?"  The  sincere  courtier  had  no  occasion  to  recur  td 
idulation,  or  complaisance,  to  utter  to  the  King  the  most  ardent 
mcomiums  on  the  private  favourite  of  his  heart.  The  King 
istened,  and  even  enhanced  the  eulogium.  M.  de  La  Kochefou- 
atuld  learned  from  this  that  M.  Decazes  still  subjugated,  but 
hat  his  fair  friend  had  already  intoidcated  the  mind  of  the 
oonarch.  He  acquainted  his  friends  with  this  conversation  ; 
ind  it  was  felt  that  time  was  secretly  undermining  the' minister, 
mt  that  they  must  still  wait  to  overturn  him. 

XXIX. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  King,  and  the  progress  of 
his  attempt  upon  his  heart  on  the  evening  of  the  Duke  de 
3eny*B  assassination.    We  have  seen  ibaX  M:  de  VitroUeB,  cA 
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higside,aiizioiisto  break  eveiy  tie  between  theOoimtdlAitaiuad 
his  brother,  and  to  effect  the  triumph  of  okiMojalisni:  If^^ihe 
outburst  and  violence  of  t^is  schism  in  tlMi  rGgrBlfiunfly,  floft-- 
jured  his  prince  to  marry  again.  -The  foUovnng  dajf  .faotrngopod 
him  to  dei^nd  openly  from  the  King  tli^'  jwiyin^ift^B^  fliniwipil 
of  M.  Decazes,  and  to  tell  his  brother. that' he  mnsttisiMe 
•between  his  family  and  his  mimster.  The  Ckniirt  ,d'/^JiM% 
whose  mind  was  troubled  at  the  same  time  by  hit  p^oqii^Lpiif 
and  his  political  alarm,  and  by  the  amhitioaB  ppowipliny  dClip 
counsellors,  assembled  around  him  >nrhat  thapfmiaidhpd^.flitt 
left  him  of  his  family,  his  son  the  Duke  d' AngoolteiiBi  #l;jt  |p 
daughter-in-law,  a  living  reproach  to  the  xevola^on..  .  TbfiV9lfA 
family  thus  decimated  repaired  to  the  £ing*«  apcrt^^nti  tai 
were  announced  to. him.  Louis  XYIH.  expected  .^blliMilA- 
choly  visit,  and  felt  himself  too  weak. to  imst  it  .  WIi^obhU 
he  say  to  a  father,  a,  brother,,  a  daughter,  and,  a  v/ipt^momi^ 
for  a.  son,  a  brother,  and  a  cousin,  mnrdexed  the  ereniBg-Mkn 
the  silent  accusers  of  a  system  to  which  they.  attriboUA  IhfW 
cata3trophe,  and  coming  to  present  diemaelTae.  aa  TiotWBi 
marked  out  beforehand  for  similar  attempts.  .Tbf^ Sngritte 
princes,  and  the  princess,  continued  a  long  tiiiie  sihnid j  J^q^difg 
at  each  other  through  their  tearsr  without  daring-to^v^ltriiit 
was  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  countenimoee  imd  tiiyir  pro- 
ceeding :  the  King  feeling  that  they  wanted  10.4(qpm•^|■p^^jaf 
his  minister,  and  the  princes  understanding  that  in  inqflpraig 
they  came  to  command.  ...    -/ 

The  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  bolder  as  being  a  tromaiii  ^od 
because^the  demand  in  her  mouth  preserved  the  fypMirmftf  iMii 
the  pathos  of  a  prayer,  at  length  broke  the  silence:  ^Sim/' 
she  said,  in  an  accent  which  seemed  to  comprise,  all  the  tea 
and  all  the  blood  of  her  family,  **  we  are  proceeding 
another  revolution.  Stop  it  while  yet  there  is  tUnel 
throne  has  occasion  for  every  support.  M.  Decazes  has  too 
deeply  injured  the  royalists  to  admit  of  his  joining  theni ;  lot 
him  retire,  and  all  will  unite  in  bringing  aid  to  y<9ir  gorem- 
ment." 


^      "M.  Decazes,"  replied  the  King  to  his  nieoe  with  %.  stteo 
aspect,  **  has  defonded  my  authority  against 
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have  done  me  real  service,  bnt  ^o  yield  witii  a  bad  grace  to 
the  restraint  of  the  laws,  and  who  openly  league  themselyeb 
-with  a  party  that  would  do  violence  to  my  pnidenoe,  in  order 
to  lead  me  into  a  course  of  which  1  disapprove.'  This  was  the 
dniy  of  a  faithful  minister."  ■    _, 

^  Then  raising  his  voice,  and  looking  round  with  mingled^ 
pride  and  anger ;  **M.  Decazes,"  he  added,  *'  has  done  nothing 
Iwt  in  conformity  with  my  sentiments,  my  principles,  and  my 
will.  When  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  tribune  of  the  Chiaiii-' 
bers,  between  my  royal  will  and  the  acts  of  my  ministers,  I  oan 
understand  it ;  but  that  here,  even  in  the  bosom^  of  my  own 
family,  this  puerile  distinction  should  be  drawn,  is  a  thineg  that 
I  can  only  look  upon  as  an  intentional  offenee." 

*'  Then,  Sire,"  said  the  Count  d'Artoi^,  reci^ling  to  mind 
the  violent  counsels  of  M.  de  VitrpUes,  '*it  is  impossible  forme 
to  continue  at  the  Tuileries,  if  M.  Decazes,  publicly  accused  ef 
oomplicity  in  the  death  of  my  son,,by  M.  Clausel  de  Cdnssexgues, 
appears  again  as  minister  in -this  palace  T' 

In  repeating,  wii^out  qualifying  it,  the  odious  impatatioB' 
ci  men  of  his  p^rty,  the  prince  adopted  it  in  his  awii  inind, 
and  gave  consistency,  in  the  excess  of  his  grief,  to  a  shaniefbl 
calumny,  l^e  King  was  indignant  at  hearing  from  the  Hpflf 
of  his  brother  an  accusatioti  wUch  by  impeabhing  hi^  minister 
incriminated  even  himself,  and  reproadied  him  with  the  bloo^ 
of  a  nephew.  *•  What,  my"  brotheri"  he  exclaimed^  **  iS'  it  wkse 
a  £edthful  and  unfortunate  minister  is  persecuted  by  a  c^ahtfimif , 
the  extravagance  of  which  is  equal  to  its -atrocity,  that  ycMi  * 
would  urge  me  to  dismiss  a  man  who  is  devoted  to  me^  '  This 
deputies  themselves,  his  enemies,  have  repelled  this  aooosatloii 
with  horror,  and  shoiiLld  I  appear  to  beUeve  it  when,  oil  the 
contrary,  it  is  repugnant  to  every  sentiment  of  my'brssst!  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  havd  never  known  a  more  sinpore'and 
more  sensitive  heart  than  that  of  M.  Decaz^ ;  I  am  eoDvioeed 
he  would  have  given  his  life  to  save  that  of  iby  ndphew,  as- 
he  would  give  it  up  for  me.  I  respect  the  errors  of  yoor  grief  ?' 
mine  is  not  less  cruel,  but  it  shall  not,  hoi^erer,  force  toe  to  be* 
m\just!'* 

The  Count  d'Artois,  i^xa^mltttA"hfil^ei^ 
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nnd  Aooent  of  his  brother,  made  no  reply.  He  felt  that  though 
'  the  dignit;  an<l  justice  of  the  King  might  repel  injuDCtion  ini 
muimce,  his  heart  perhaps,  would  not  resist  a.  prajer.  Be 
Bccordiugly,  with  iiia  son  and  the  Duchess  of  ADgoulfme,  ap- 
proached the  Eing's  cliair,  and  all  three  kneeling  before  iLeir 
uncle  and  their  brother,  "  Sire,"  aaid  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.,  recalling  by  her  attitude  and  dejection  the  disheartened 
'victim,  the  daughter  and  eister,  niece  and  aunt  of  cherished 
■wictima.  "  Oar  family  has  been  sorely  tried  by  calamity!  let  it. 
however,  he  oonsaled  by  onion!  do  not  refuse  it  the  iavoux  it 
prays  for  oq  its  kness  !  " 

"This  faTour,"  added  the  Count  d'Artoia  sobbing.  "I 
beg  for.  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  my  unfortunate  bod!" 

The  King  had  softened  from  indignation  to  compassion  for 
Ids  family ;  his  mind  resisted,  but  his  heart  was  bent.  "  Tou 
*ill  have  it  so,"  he  sorrowfully  exclaimed ;  "  well  then,  you 
shall  be  satisfied!  "  The  princes  retired,  and  tlie  report  of 
the  successful  attempt  they  had  been  counselled  to  niak&.  gra- 
tified the  liatred  and  ambition  of  their  adherents.  The  King 
sent  for  M.  Decazes,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  and  moTiDg 
interview,  refusing  with  generous  obstinacy  the  reaignatioo 
which  the  minister  begged  him  to  accept,  to  simplify  the 
transaction,  and  to  offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  concord 
of  the  family.  "Ah!  my  child,"  eiclnimed  the  King,  atate 
vanquiahed  by  a  sense  of  propriety  than  by  coovictien  in  his 
struggle  with  his  brolAer,  "  it  is  not  you  they  wouJd  injure, 
but  me  !  "  M.  Decazes  did  not  endeavour,  like  so  many  oiher 
nunisters  dismissed  under  so  many  reigns,  to  increase  the 
embarrassment  of  the  crown  by  pushing  his  master  into  su 
t^posite  extreme,  in  order  to  make  himself  necessary  by  makjuo 
the  government  difficult  or  impossible  after  him.  He  coun- 
neiled  the  King  to  have  recourse  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu. 
a.  man  who  could  not  be  attacked  by  the  royaliaw,  and  who 
was  acceptable  to  the  monarchical  liberals;  and  he  himseif 
undertook  to  conrinoe  and  conciliate  his  successor.  More  a 
friend  than  a  disgraced  minister  ia  this  circumstance,  the 
favourite  showed  himself  superior  to  the  weakness  of  natok 
nwiit.     He  justified  in  his  fall  the  King  who  had  exalted  hn 
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The  Duke  de  Eichelieu,  convinced  by  es^perience  of  the  diflBculty 
of  pleasing  a  family  divided  among  itself,  and  instructed  by 
the  note  secrete  of  the  snares  laid  by  the  adherents  of  the  Count 
d^Artois,  would  not  consent  to  accept  the  ministry  imtil  he  had 
had  a  conference  with  this  prince.  The  Count  d'Artois  gave 
his  word  as  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  support  the  ministry 
with  all  the  power  of  public  opinion  which  he  commanded  in 
the  palace,  in  the  royalist  journals,  in  the  peerage,  and  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Duke  de  Bichelieu  thought  he 
had  thus  made  sure  of  the  prince,  but  he  soon  perceived  he 
had  not  made  sure  of  the  party. 

The  ministry  was  formed  on  the  21st  February.  The 
Duke  de  Bichelieu  presided  over  the  Council  of  Ministers 
without  a  department,  M.  de  Serres  was  appointed  in  his 
absence  to  the  home  department,  and  his  place  was  provisio- 
nally supplied  by  M.  Simeon,  an  old  and  consumate  tactician  in 
public  affairs  and  in  the  assemblies,  whose  previous  life  offered 
guarantees  to  the  liberals,  and  whose  loyalty  gave  security  to 
ix>yalism.  The  Count  d'Artois,  that  he  might  have  an  adhe- 
rent in  the  ministry,  introduced  into  it  M.  Capelle,  who  had 
been  appointed,  no  one  knew  whence,  to  the  prefecture  of 
Florence  under  the  Empire.  He  was  a  cherished  proteg6, 
it  was  said,  of  Eliza,  sister  to  Napoleon  and  grand  Duchess  of 
Tuscany ;  disgraced  after  1814,  for  having  too  easily  jdelded 
to  the  forces  of  the  allies,  he  followed  the  Count  d*Artois  to 
Ghent  during  the  hundred-days,  was  useful  to  this  prince  by 
his  administrative  experience,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  for 
tunes  with  a  zeal  which  never  after  belied  itself.  M.  MounieTt 
to  whom  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  offered  a  department,  declined 
it  with  a  modesty  that  enhanced  the  value  of  his  talents. 
Wishing  rather  to  sen^e  than  to  ascend,  he  contented  himself 
with  the  direction  general  of  police,  reassuring  both  parties 
by  his  vigilance  and  his  moderation*  M.  Portalis,  whose 
name  figures  under  every  regime,  as  one  of  those  servants 
of  the  state,  who  attach  themselves  more  to  the  functions 
than  the  principles  of  government,  and  who  make  a  sort  of 
appanage  of  high  employments,  replaced  M.  Simton  in  the 
sub-direction  of  justice.      M.  Pasquier  kept  the  departrnMl. 
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of  foreign  afiBedrs,  passing  from  one  miniBtiy  to  anothor,  ymfk 
a  pliability  of  mind  and  zeal  whiii^i  made  him  axseeptaUe  t6iIL 
M.  Portal  kept  the  marine,  M.  Roj  the  finimces,  M.  do  LKtbar- 
Mauboorg,  the  i^air-officer  With  a  few  exceptions,  it  'w«i''8iiU 
the  ministry  of  M.  Decazes,  he  himself  being  left;  oat;  -  Hn 
spirit  survived  his  fall:  the  ^ng  had  cmfy  8ai6rifioed~ Mil- 
name.  '        "'    '     ■ 

After  this  sacrifice  the  King  loaded  hiis  ei-toinirtejr'ipnili 
tokens  of  attachment,  which  testified  the  oootaAnahock  ti  fait 
personal  confidence  in  the  fiiTonrite  whom  political  no(3ei»itf 
had  wrested  from  his  heart  He'  conferted  upoai  him. thto  tide 
of  Duke,  appointed  him  ambassador  to  London,,  witib  s  Waiy 
which  placed  the  fortune  of  his  minister  on  a  lenA  with  flis 
fortunes  of  the  British  aristocracy ;  to  which  lie  added  mu- 
nificent gifts,  and  tears  more  honoraMe  to  tile  tniniirt^r  Atn 
donations.  M.  Decazes  departed  for  England. with  the  enlfae 
afiection  of  his  master,  the  hatred  of  the  royalists,  the  ingfarthode 
of  the  liberals,  and  the  regret  of  the  ambitions  and  deposedlloefri- 
naires  who  had  shared  in  his  fall,  but  who  saw  in  his  xemonl 
a  passing  eclipse  of  favour,  and  a  ceitdin  pledgis  of  a  secmk 
ascendancy  and  a  second  fortune.  '      ■    ' '  ' 

■  ■  * 

Thus  disappeared,  for  ever,  this  young  toinister^  the*' flOQ^ 
dental  creation  of  circumstances,  of  the  &vonr  6t  a'lcmg,  and  of 
the  unpractised  struggle  of  parties.  The  indedsion  loid  be- 
v^derment  of  a  Restoration  forgotten  in  a  long  exile,  on  re- 
placing its  foot  amidst  darkness,  on  a  soil  which  it  had  not 
yet  sounded,  gave  at  this  first  moment  a  large  scope  to  hr 
vouritism.  Government  was  no  longer  condneted  by  absblote 
authority,  it  was  not  as  yet  conducted  by  anthdrily  in  the 
Chambers;  the  government,  in  ifact,  was  nothing  Imt  an 
alternation  of  coups  d'etat,  sometimes  for,  and  at  other  times 
against  the  charter,  victory  being  given  in  turn  by  the  Kibg^ 
hand  to  the  two- parties  which  royalty  endeavoared  to  beknoe. 
M.  Decazes,  marked  out  by  chance,  and  remarkable  ftr  Ui 
zeal,  won  his  political  fortune  by  his  courAge,  iyiiiflrmftJ  It  ^ 
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Ilk  urbanity,  merited  it  by  the  sagacity  of  his,  viewjB,  shep]^  it 
by  j8xoe8siYj6  compliances,  some>  of  them  deplc^ble,  first  to 
the  co^rt  party,  then  to  the  opposition,  and  lost  it  finQjly  by  ^ 
catastrophe  of  which  he  was  innocent,  and. pf  which  the  ma- 
ligiply  of  the  times  wished  tp  make  him  im  ascomplk'/e  y\'hile 
he  was  only  its  victim.  His  fidelity  to  his  master  and  hj^ 
ben^sctor  was  complete,  his  oondpct  was  variable,  and  his 
Bjstexp,  which  was  m]j  the  system  of  the. King,  was  that  {.f 
a  statesman.  It  consisted  in  eneiigetically  int^rpQsiz;^jrpjEUt}V 
the  moderator  of  the  new  ideas,  between  the  royalists  eager 
for  reaction,  and  the  liberals  impatient  for  liberty.  There 
was  none  other  practicable  to  make  the  country- acceptable  to 
royalty,  and  royalty  to  the  country.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
King  matured  by  reflection  in  solitude.-  To  carry  it  into 
execution  the  King  required  a  new  nian,  young  and  without 
other  prospect  than  his  personal  favour ;  that,  being  indepen- 
dent of  the  royalist  and  revolutionary  {dirties,  he  should  have 
no  signification  but  in  himself,  and  no  future  prospect  but  in 
the  charter.  The  King  had  found  this  man  in  M.  Decftzes,  , 
and  had  attached  himself  to  him  with  an  obstinacy  which 
partook  at  least  as  much  of  policy  as  of  friendship.  >  M.  De- 
cazes  was  not  only  the  feivourite  of  a  king,  but  the  favourite 
of  a  system,  and  in  falling  he  dragged  down  the  system  with 
him.  When  the  royalists  attained  power  they^were  compelled 
to  restore  this  fallen  system  and  to  practice  it  after  him.  M. 
de  Villele  was  the  Decazes  of  the  royalist  mi^rity,  as  M. 
Decazes  had  been  the  Villele  of  the  King.  For  this  reason 
his  name  will  appear  in  history  above  the  names  of  the  common 
race  of  favourites,  who  only  represent  the  caprice  of  kings ;  M. 
Decazes  is  the  representative  of  a  just  idea,  the  reconcilement 
of  a  revolution  and  a  royalty.  He  was  the  statesman  of  con- 
cord, of  impartiality  and  of  the  charter ;  and  if  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  separate  parties  ferociously  bent  on  destioying 
each  other,  he  had  the  glory  of  falling  betv^een  them  with  the 
only  truth  which  could  perpetuate  the  throne  of  his  master. 

His  greatest  error  was  not  in  his  fall,  hut  in  reappearing 
upon  the  scene  after  he  had  honourably  quitted  it    Hip  prof  er .. ' 
asylum  was  retirement,  his  dignity  inaction,  his  greatnieia  tlM 
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future.  When  a  man  h&s  approached  so  dosely  to  tlie  hetft 
of  a  king,. and  personified  ^th  him  one  of  those  epoehflr  whidi 
constitute  eras  in  the  annals  of  a  nation,  he  should  disappesr 
with  the  events  in  which  he  has  emhodied  his  name.  Thtf 
name  of  M.  Decazes  should  disappear  wilik  Locds  XYIIL 
History  recognises  such  names  in  ohscurity,  but  noref'  igna 
in  the  crowd.  Fallen  from  the  summit  of  pfower,  the 
man  rises  no  more  until  time  has  emhaln^  Us 
]fM)latioQ  is  the  miyesty  of 
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HB  serious  and  prolonged  emotion  produced  by  the;  death  ot 
te  Duke  de  Beny,  the  expectation  of  bis  posthunraus  issue, 
m  &ll  of  the  favourite,  the  satisfaction  given  t»  the  rojal 
mily,  and  the  character,  at  once  monarducal  and  moderate 
the  ministiy.  seemed  to  soothe  for  a  moment  the  initatidn 
the  royalist  party,  and  the  alarms  of  the  liberals.  But  this 
Im  was  only  the  funeral  truce.  The  laws  for  the  censorship 
the  press,  for  the  suppression  of  individual  tibertj,  and  tba 
ictoral  law,  prepared  by  M.  Decazes,  and  laid  iefoie.  th* 
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future.  When  a  man  h&s  approached  so  domly  to'  Aje  hant 
of  a  king,. and  personified  ^th  him  one  of  those  ep6chiri%ieh 
constitute  eras  in  the  annals  of  a  nation,  he  should  dJamppM 
with  the. events  in  which  he  has  emhodied  Ida  ntaanJB,  Jhd 
name  of  M.  Decazes  should  disappear  willk  Loids  XTIIL 
History  recognises  such  names  in  ohscurity^  but  jm&tef  igna 
in  the  crowd.  Fallen  from  the  summit  of  poirtr\  the  ftiMK' 
man  rises  no  more  until  time  has  emhalii^  Vim  iuaauitfi 
]fM)lat]€n  is  the  miyesty  of 
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I.  - 

f 

HE  serious  and  prolonged  emotion  produced  by  the  death  ot 
le  Duke  de  Berry,  the  expectation  of  his  postbunraus  issue, 
te  Ml  of  the  favourite,  tihe  satisfaction  given  to-  the  rojal 
mily,  and  the  character,  at  once  monandiical  and  moderate 
the  ministry,  seemed  to  soothe  fi>r  a  moment  the  initatidn 
the  royalist  party,  and  the  alarms  of  the  liberals.  But  this 
ha  was  only  the  funeral  truce.  The  laws  for  the  censorship 
the  press,  for  the  suppression  of  individual  liberty,  and  the 
Moral  law,  prepared  by  M.  Deoazes,  and  laid  be^re  tha 


chambers,  with  some  modifications,  by  tlie  new  miDiBtrj,  caused 
an  explosion  of  rage  which  '  nomed  by  the  blood  of  the 

prince,  and  which  could  no  Ion  r  be  restrained  jn  the  hearts  of 
tlie  people.  M .  Pasquier  franKiy  av.  iwed  to  the  Chamber  that  in 
these  ta^3  the  governnienl;  i  Uy  demanded  a  dictatcrship. 
*■  It  is  a  dictatonVp  given  to  a  ty  ihirating  fri 
responded  Manuel.  Benjamin 
flection  which  bad  absolved  his  i 
]815,  attseked  the  characters  of  n 
vectiveasthoitghit  bad  no  retaJ 
Bpoke  in  the  ione  of  a,  master  e 


emboldened  by  the 
ible  defection  of  1814  and 
isters  withahittcmessof  in- 
I  Ifl  dread ;  M.  de  La&yette 
ienced  in  revaiutioos,  pre- 


dicting 


1  their  apparent  Blumber    heir  approaching  triumpli ; 


ineral  Foy,  as  a  loyal  eiti; 
of  kings,  but  who  refuses  to  o 
their  mourning.     Irritated  by 
deputies  of  the  right,  he  de 
men  who  had  hailed  the      aa 
oounlry.     At  these  words 
Corday,  the  'deliverer  of  '. 
that  of  Judith,  arose  and       :i 
insulting  reprisals  which 
wash  out  with  blood.     The  two 
the  following  day  without  any 
general  aecsaded  the  tiibi      .  b 
emigrant,  who  oB  his  r      1 

the  patriots.     The         E  app 

left  astonished  at  the  condeacension  of  the  general,  munnured 
imd  seemed  to  reject  all  justice  and  all  peace.  The  implacable 
animosity  of  the  one  side,  eicited  party  excesses  on  the  other. 
The  revolutioB  and  the  ci 
each  other  in  the  face  di 
questions  involved  in  the  p 
that  the  counter-revolation  \ 
charter  was  nothing  bnt  its  re 
conscientious  echo  of  the  cli  y, 
tolerated  in  matters  of  faitli,  was 
clared  that  liberty  was  the  g 
intlicted  upon  nations.     Manuel  i 


participates  in  the  grief 
hecatombs  of  freedom  at 
iBulting  apostrophes  of  the 
as  a  handfid  of  loretchM  the 
E]  of  the  foreigners  over  their 
emigmnt,  a  relative  of  Chariotte 
country  by  a  crime  resembling 
■1  at  the  general,  one  of  those 
is  despised  and  the  French 
ro  ftftversaries  exchanged  shots  on 
il  results ;  after  which  the 
satisfied  the  honour  of  the 
d  hoioage  to  the  courage  of 
this  mutual  reparatiwi :  the 


'olution  personified,  looked 
<  long  debates  on  all  tiui 
WB.  M.  Benoiet  cxelainw^ 
actwmplished,  and  that  the 
,  A  deputy  of  the  South,  a 
to  whom  all  coiiiroveray 
m  impiety  of  thuu^i.  d» 
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new  alliance  between  the  goTemment  and  the  men  of  1815, 
deposed  by  the  5th  of  September,  and  these  men  he  called  the 
&ctiou3.  The  capital,  excited  eYery  evening  by  the  nois^  of 
these  combats  of  the  day  in  the  Chambers,  took  fire  at  these 
flashes  of  the  orators.  Mobs  were  formed  in  the  public 
pkces,  the  students,  the  disbanded  offieers,  the  conspirators  of 
secret  societies,  as  yet  masked  under  an  appearance  of  respect 
for  the  charter,  those  who  were  ^discontented  withouti  cause  and' 
seditious  without  party,  the  men  who  float  with  every  breeze 
on  the  surface  of  great,  populations,  began  to  boil  and  bubUe 
at  stated  hours,  at  the  silent  signal  of  the  assemblages.  The 
police  watched  them,  harassed  them,  and  only  increased  thexr 
numbers  by  attempting  to  disperse  them.  Paris  presented 
every  night  the  aspect  and  ^e  presage  of  revolutions.  In 
the  midst  of  this  fermentatiour  the  ministry  brought  forward 
the  electoral  law,  which  was  to  disarm  the  notioa,  and  decree 
with  the  double  vote  a  political,  privilege  to^  the  aristooiatio^i 
classes  in  the  departments. 

^ 

II. 

■         .  .        '      ^      .    ■  .■.'•- 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  disoiifl^^n,  preceded  by  se  tamj 
storms,  opened  amongst  IIE^O  speakers,  ranged  on  both  aides  ot 
public  opinion,  to  attack,  or  to  defend  tbe  caus^rwhiob  the 
government  threw  in  as  a  fire-brand  of  desperate  struggle 
between  the  revolution  and  .the  crown.  Goieral  Foy  demen* 
Btrated  in  every  page  of  our  annals.  l(Mr  several  ages  past,  the 
ixxcreaaing  equality  of  rights  amongst  the  national  classes,  and 
that  the  new  order  of  things  could  be  fixed  and  unshaken  solely 
upon  the  basis  of  this  eivic  equality.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  man,  the  theoretic  code  of  the  revolution,  eluoidaled  by 
sound  reason  and  a  moderate  conscience.  "  To  support,  the 
throne  upon  an  aristocracy  in  such  a  country,"  concluded  the 
orator,  *'  is  to  support  it  upon  an  abyss ! "  M.  de  Labourdonnaie* 
the  boldest  and  most  eloquent  of  the  leaders  of  the  right,  and 
the  most  popular  in  the  saloons  of  the.iristooraey,  liudlj 
advocated  privilege  as  a  necessity  of.  tbie  mmmhf4.  '*  It  eea  n» 
jboBger  be  saved  but  by  these  iQ9<lt  tetHreftled/i^;it»  i|ai  dm 
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most  interested  are  the  most  wealthy.  Let  voyaltj  cboioat, 
therefore,  it  is  for  it  a  question  of  life  or  dea^ !  Tfea  Myo- 
lution  advances,  and  the  orijlamme  is  abont  to  ditft|^)eari>efen 
the  tri-coloured  flag!"  •    - 

The  assembly  split  into  two  parties  witkoat  4iiysiltN<- 
mediate  power,  was  flnctuating  backwarik  and  foirwards  ivid^ovt 
any  counterpoise.  Two  men  attempted  to  fonn'oiie;  iSbmk' 
were  the  chiefs  of  the  Doetrinairs  p«rty,  wbo  had  ftHan  fttta 
power  with  M.  Decazes,  imperc^tible  in  number,  jo  maiftJ  ia 
talent,  incapable  of  long  bearing  disgrace  or  iiMurtion«  ~ 
partist  before  1814,  royalist  in  1815,  liberal  under  M. 
discontented  after  him,  lending  themselves  to  everything  iAlkr. 
out  committing  themselves  to  any,  and  offering  themsehHV>lit 
both  parties  with  a  skilful  reserve  to  govern  tiiemrtheoiM  bj^fka 
other,  and  to  magnify  themselves  by  their  divisions.  MaaaieMI 
Guizot,  De  Stael,  De  Broglie,  De  Barante,  De  Sont^AidaiM; 
and  many  young  men  who  felt  in  them  the  stimiiliiB  -cf  iMr' 
capacity  and  their  future  ambition,  comprised  the  xincleas  ^ 
this  third  party.  M.  Laine,  and  M.  de  Serres,  the.  two  greatest 
characters,  and  the  two  most  pathetic  orators  of.  the  Reston- 
tiou,  had  been  for  a  moment  caressed  by  them,  and  sadnoed  bj 
that  lofty  neutrality  between  the  factions,  whioh  is  thfl'tendicnqr 
of  elevated  minds.  But  their  disinterested  ambitiiNDU  "ulliA 
only  aspired  to  virtue,  and  which  totally  pverlooked^.ksell^ ill 
the  interests  of  their  country,  had  already  detaohed 'luam  frUft 
this  little  group,  too  much  resembling  a  sect,  and  too  nmoir 
to  contain  their  lofty  souls.  Two  other  orators  Gelebraiad -for 
their  services  to  royalty,  consecrated  by  the  proflcriptloDS, 
invested  with  the  authority  of  age  and  the  probity  of  their  lifea, 
collected  around  them  at  that  time  these  young  beopkgFtea 
v^rithout  a  master.  These  were  M.  Royer  Oolli^  add  ^ Iff. 
CamiUe  Jordan. 


III. 


M.  Royer  Collard  was  already  bordering  on  old  age,  but  it 
was  that  green  old  age  which  is  merely  the  maturity  of  theqdht 
He  was  in  body  and  mind  an  antique  figure,  onshakeii  kkcilhB 
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midst  of  this  modem  and  excitable  world.  His  stature  vas 
lofty  and  powerful,  his  countenance  stem,  his  look  penetrati^ug 
and  austere,  his  mien  majestic,  his  attitude  sedate,  his  mouth 
generally  closed,  and  never  more  than  half  unbending  his  brow 
by  a  smile  full  of  reserve,  and  sometimes  of  disdain.  He 
appeared  amidst  these  assemblies,  at  the  summit  of  which  he 
sat  apart,  formed  of  colder  and  less  material  clay  than  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  did  not  break  forth  in  great 
splendour,  for  no  great  work  of  action,  of  literature,  or  <rf  elo- 
quence had  ever  illustrated  his  name,  but  he  broke  forth,  so  to 
speak,  in  mystery.  It  was  felt  that  his  shadows  concealed 
great  lights ;  people  believed  in  him,  and  waited  upon  his 
accents,  they  hoped  and  they  feared  great  things  fi'om  this 
man.  He  was  that  sort  of  oracle  from  whom  long  speeches 
are  not  expected,  but  whose  single  word  is  sufficient  to  cause 
silence  and  long  thought  amongst  the  superstitious  faithful. 
Everything  was  mysterious  in  the  life  and  physiognomy  of 
this  old  man. 

Bom  of  a  rural  family  of  much  consideration  in  Champagne, 
the  least  excitable  province  of  all  France — though  it  did  give 
birth  to  Danton — he  had  been,  it  was  said,  secretary  of  the  re- 
volutionary commune  of  Paris  under  Pethion  j  naturally  averse 
to  the  crimes  and  excesses  of  the  multitude,  he  had  passed 
through  the  revolution  in  the  loneliness  and  grief  of  a  man  who 
escapes  from  the  crowd  by  obscurity.  He  afterwards  took  refuge 
in  speculative  philosophy,  for  which  his  reasoning  and  cont;ra- 
versial  genius  had  more  aptitude  than  for  politics,  the  science 
of  instinct  and  impulse.  He  had  kept  a  school  and  formed  a 
sect  in  this  vague  and  systematic  teaching  of  philosophy.  His 
lessons  and  his  books  had  revealed  his  name  to  a  small  number 
of  those  who  agitate  their  minds  for  or  against  systems  in  an 
age  of  action.  But  that  celebrity  which  has  no  judges  is  the 
most  fascinating  and  the  least  contested  of  all,  because  the  in- 
dolence of  public  opinion  is  better  pleased  to  form  a  judgment 
upon  hearsay  than  upon  words. 

Though  buried  to  appearance  in  these  speculations  of  phi- 
losophy, M.  Royer-Collard  connected  with  M.  Becquet,  a  man 
of  equal  virtue  but  of  more  activity,  had  been  pointed  oafe  to 
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the  King,  Louis  XYIII.,  at  Hartwell,  ad  «Fti^  df  ^  IcMM  rf 
pablic  opinion  at  Pdtis,  the  tildet  hcffttild  to  flu^  dQBpMBtti  itf 
Napoleon,  and  to  his  destraotiott  of .  natic^ittilitiM  aiii  lilMiliM 
under  the  name  of  conquests.  M.  Bojre^Ctollftfd  npitfiiA  iMfll 
that  time  to  a  goveiiiment  in  which  tl»B  i&oiuutl^CB}  right;  fldfi^ 
derate  because  it  is  inviolable,  might  be  feeenfdled  mtk  tlM 
freedoin  of  thinking  and  Toting  in  a  Hberal  dotwtitiitldli.  H# 
hiad  aceepted  the  dangerous  titlef  of  <H>rF^8peiid6iit  ^  txriik 
XVIII.  at  Paris ;  he  had  formed  skftait  of  that  itodrtteMAiil/W 
which  M.  Becqtietand  tiieAbb^  de  Itf miteiqidoa  W«Kl»ineiilMVf 
not  to  conspire  against  Napoleon^  bCit  to  guide  fi^xA  «fiH^'A# 
mind  of  the  exiled  King  through  all  the  dltsonriciaa  «#  fAiMitt 
opinion  in  France.  Napoleon  was  aware  of.  tivs  flOfltiWM  fd 
this  secret  Council,  but  did  not  punish  it  even  i^th  diagim. 
He  rather  preferred,  as  better  policy/  thai  the  pMteiidQif  idkNdi 
receive  intelligence  from  prudent  aiid  ttfmpatimiig  ttieit  tliiH 
the  turbulent  excitement  of  dangerous  eoMpiralMtt  tgiJHO  Ml 


government  and  his  life. 


IV. 


Ob  the  return  of  the  Bourbon^,  M.  BoTerOoHwl^ 
accredited  beforehand  with  the  King  by  his  senlioei^  wbA  by 
the  testimonials  of  M.  de  Montesqidxiu  and  df  If.  Beo^itflt  lMd« 
from  the  first  day^  the  ear  of  the  sovel'eigny  thit  £Kfoar  fli  iSsm 
princes,  authority  in  the  council,  and.  popidanty  miiimfrt'  the 
electors.  He  had  not  abused  these  advantages  toidrt^er  his 
ambition.  This  ambition,  lofty  as  his  thooghts^  said,  ss  bis 
character,  was  disinterested  as  to  fortune  and  lisnoun;  fis 
liked  to  advise  more  than  to  govern.  The  irrespoiie&bls  psrtcf 
an  oracle  suited  him  and  pleased  him.  To  be  listened  tOr  Wis 
for  him  to  reign.  He  had  accepted,  and  even  with  diffibohyt 
the  modest  direction  of  public  instruction  daring  ■  thsso  £fS 
years.  Religious,  but  imbued  with  the  stem  dogmas  0I  Jitts- 
senism,  that  Christian  stoicism,  he  had  watched  n^^idiij  thttk 
public  instruction  confided  to  the  university  should  not  ^ida, 
as  an  instrument  of  power,  into  the  hands  of  a  iNrissdMMd 
equally  hostile  to  philosophy  and  /untmsm.'  At  the 


* 
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vheti  M.  Decazes,  m  ike  point  of  failing,  had  turned  toiwd3 
the  royalists^  and  had  allied,  himself  with  them  iQstaad 
of  aiaintaining  bie  eompact.with  ihe  Doetrinm^ires,  Mi  fU>y0r' 
Collard,  irritated  at  this  defecticm,  bod  retired  from  hisjpublic 
functions.  He  ytsa  going  for  th^  &«t  tisrie,  to  take  a  g^eat  part 
ia  the  delibenations  of  the  Assembijr.  His  eloquence  was.  a 
phenomenon,  in  the  Chamber^  His  speeches  were  not  only 
written  beforehand,  but  erased  and  altered  with  ineessimt 
^labour,  to  arriye  by  force  of  Baeditatioa  aod  study,  at  that  logical 
concatenation  in  which  not  a .  single  link  is  wanting  to  the 
eontinuous  chain  of  thoi:^t.  The  nature  of  his  eloquence  in- 
dined  farther  to  that  foto6  and  perfection  of  speech  and  of 
phrase,  which  eoncenUiated,  abridges,,  and  illumines  every  wo#d 
by  the  refleetion  or  by  the  contrast  of  the  prooeedipg  or  follow- 
ing, and  which  constitutes  eloquence  Kio4onger  the  expression 
but  even  the  algebra  of  politics.  It  was  ari  eloquence  mone 
adapted  to  the  pulpits  of  the  church,  or  the  chair  of  the  peda 
gogue,  than  to  the  tribune  of  political  assemblies.  To  give  it 
full  value  it  should  be  uttered  atnidst  profound  silence  and  be 
studied  by  the  audience  as  it  had  been  by  the  orator. 

M.  Eoyer-CoUapd  had  gaitied  ov^  this  iMiditofy  belor^and 
by  the  majesty  of  his  mind,  and^bythat^  po{)ulaadty  disdaiiifiil  in 
appearance,  but  very  sdicitous  at  boltom  of  eucoese^  whidi 
^skilfully  couits  the  &vour  of  tlu»  masses  even  by  the  indif- 
ference that  is  manifested  io€  their  apf|«iise«  ,  There  wm 
much  pride  in  the  disdain  of  M^  Boyer-OoUttdk  hut  there,  wine 
also  miK;h  secret  fawning  on  popjriaiitf  ill  this  pride ;  he  fre- 
quaitly  gavo  offence,  but  he  c^  not  offend  ^veiy  one  at  the  same 
time ;  when  he  wounded  hie  own  party  he  caressed  the  othet. 
His  character  was  eminently  calculated  to  constitate  him  m 
orator  of  all  oppoeitions,  becanse  he  was  essential^  critiGi^, 
because  he  saw  impropriety  eveiywhere,  becauee  he  took  the 
initiative  and  the  responsibility  in  nothing;  and  thus  serving 
all  discont^xtsaDdaUnegooiations,  he  hnnselfescsiped  cnliMsm 
by  the  sovereign  indeoisiim  <^  hia  own  mind.  An  hopept,  tat 
a  great  sophist,  he  threw,  by  turns  the  weight  of  140  douhta.intD 
«very  balance,  incapable  of  eofvdng  to  a  conclnsion  onleeB.  Vy  jk 
•ensure,  and  still  mor^  Mo^ifM^  M  fbptingf  for;<lotio&  hv^ 
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conclusion  of  a  will.  He  half  read  his  flfpeeches,  =opeu  befon 
him  on  the  marble  of  the  tribime,  bat  committed  bclfiirehi^d 
to  memory.  His  voice  had  the  weight  and  gravkj  OJf  hk 
thoughts  ;  it  fell  with  the  authority  of  bis  life,  whiidi  ims  parti 
and  retired  within  itself,  which  gave  no '80(^  ts  caliniftiiy;  «nd 
but  little  to  envy,  and  which  seemed  to  be  aMmalad  bj  "dnfy 
three  passions  superior  to  those  of  the  crowd-----logioi  aiiflkak, 
and  virtue.  '- 

Camille  Jordan,  whose  previous  career  we '  have  -ilnidf 
sketched  entered  after  M.  Royer-Gollard  into  pabliolife^  ^niikft 
fame  matured  in  long  obscurity,  and  oonseomted  hf  pnMAif' 
tion.  Integrity  was  the  principal  character  Ctf  liis  tstont 
Having  combated  and  suffered  much  for  iloyalty,  in  the  tiaieef 
its  adversity,  he  had  a  right  to  advise  it  in  its  power.  ^Tbe 
royalists  could  not  disavow  him  without  ingratitiide,  fldd 'die 
moderates  were  proud  of  attracting  to'  them  an  orator  iriMH^oMH 
not  be  accused  of  faction^  .... 


V. 


_> 


These  two  voices  gave  great  strength  to  the  opposition  in 
the  debates  on  the  dictatorial  laws,  and  especially  on 'the  bw 
of  election.  Hoyer-Ck)llard,  in  a  memorable  speedy  estlMidMd 
the  fact  that  the  French  soil  had  devoured  privflege  for  ew, 
and  conquered  equality.  "  A  law  to  re-establish  them,'*  he^it- 
claimed  in  conclusion,  "will  not  stand!  Force  alone  wfll 
govern  !"  M.  de  Villele,  an  organ  more  than  erer  in  fvfoor 
with  the  royalist  majority,  defended  the  measures  of  the  mip- 
ister,  having  already  come  to  a  private  understtoding  with  him 
and  his  friends,  through  the  cabinet  of  the  Count  d'Artois^'and 
the  new  favourite,  Madame  du  Cayla.  M.  Lain6,  a  man  of 
quick  and  heroic  impressions,  convinced  by  his  sensibililj:,  by 
the  crime  of  Louvel,  and  by  the  conspiracies  of  the  Bonapartutt, 
turned  round,  with  a  sincere  abnegation  of  self-love*  agKuiBtthe 
law  which  he  himself  had  promulgated  two  years  b^re,  and 
recognised  the  urgency  of  a  law  preservative  of  the  moout^y ; 
a  fault  of  constancy,  but  excusable  from  that  passion  fbr  ifai 
public  woal  which  filled  his  breast,  and  which  made  him 
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iDglj  sacrifice  his  popularity,  to  what  he  considered  the  inte^ 
rity  of  a  repentance.  Camille  Jordan,  then  in  a  dying  state, 
caased  himself  to  he  home  to  the  tribune  to  refute  M.  Lain^ 
his  friend,  and  to  predict  to, the  }X)}'alists  in  his  last  words,  the 
destiny  that  awaited  them.  "  I  withdraw  myself  with  gpief," 
he  said,  ''  from  the  ministers,  who  were  my  friends,  and  1  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  this  bill -to  be  the  most  fatal  that  has 

^  ■  <     .  . 

-ever  issued  from  the  council  of  Kings,  since  those  councils  of 
fatal  memoiy  which  beset  and  ruined  the  unfortunate  race  -of 
the  Stuarts !  It  is  the  divorce  between  the  nation  and  the 
family  that  governs  us."  Such  auguries  from  such  &  moat^ 
powerfully  shook  the  coniiction^  of.  n^any,.  whose  vol^  they 
held  iLi  suspense.  M.  Pasquier,  the  sole. and  indefatigable 
organ  of  the  ministry,  raised  himself  to  an  elevation  of 
eloquence  and  courage  which  he  had  never  before  atl^aiuedf  He 
refutod  with  circumstantial  sophistry  the  most  skilful  ani  likfi 
most  habitual  of  the  two  oppositions,  that  of.  the  I)<Ktrmairm 
by  arguments,  and  that  of  the  liberals  by  d^aqce.  He  boldly 
sustained  the  cause  of  an  ari^U)c^acy  of  property,  as,  the  basis 
of  political  power,  and  a  necessary  covmterpoifie  to  the  instabi- 
lity of  the  multitude.  **  TheraristocrjAcy/'  repUed  General  Foy, 
'*  has  lost  nothing  during  the  last  struggles  of  the  country 
against  the  coalition  of  18 1 5.  Not  a  hair  of  Its  head  has  heen 
touched  ;  nevertheless,  it  has  since  then  extended  betweai  the 
throne  and  th^  people,,  its  hand  armed  with  a  loreiign  sword  j 
It  has  stained  vdth  blood  the  .sceptre  of  our  Kings  ! . ,  Woq  ^to 
those  who  redognise  in  my  words  a.  picture  of  themselves! 
It  has  overthrown  the  naticm,  and  planted  ipoup^ng  in  the 
bosom  of  families.  It  never  checks  its  career*  itconapiras  for 
ever.  Do  you  wish  for  aproof  ?*!  l|[e  unfolded  a^  paper  of  the 
day,  in  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  soothed  the  impatience  of 
the  royalists,  and  drew  up  a  progi^me  of «  government  after 
their  own  hearts.  •  Listen/'  said  he,  "and  judge  I**  The 
general  re^,  amidst  a  silence^ .  wl^el^i.^as  broken  by  tbo- in- 
dignation of  the  left,  and  by  ironical  4^ers  from  the  xighl^  the 
.programme  of  the  government,  of  the  illustrious  writer,  the 
lO^gan  at  that  time  of  the  di$isontented  aristocracy..  ,  This  pr^- 
gramBie,  founded  upon  the  ^ti^pppuUjtparadoxea  of  tiha  Cf^pt 
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de  Maistre,  of  M.  Bonald*  and  of  the  Wbhaftr  6i  iiA  tMioM 
church,  called  for  a  monarchy  of  the  nobility— ^lll^tappfeaiioii  df 
the  law  of  recruiting  and  promotion,  which  ^V6  rank  in  ihB  mhMf 
to  the  blood  that  was  shed  for  the  country^  and  ikot  to  haiwii- 
tary  rights — the  re-establishment  of  religioiUi  intotortuaci^-  ■tiiB 
monarchical  re-constitudoti  of  the  proTinoes,  asd  i^olpo'iiikni^^ 
the  resurrection  of  an  aristocracy — th^  feodill  aMIfldf' in- 
alienable estates  in  favour  of  the  pewag^B-^tuiliaMcldl  MUMIIMI 
against  that  division  of  property  wlucb,  ubCGtSSn^  .10  .It. 
Chateaubriand,  was  to  throw  FrAnce  undei:'  tui  «gWii|Hk  M 
and  turn  it  into  a  fatal  democracy,  by  IIUP  Mp^MMMtif 
the  right  of  primogeniture  undeMood  in  tMl  iftiOiiiiWi  C 
finally,  a  pecuniary  reparatioii  to  those  ibmilie^  ttitt  tedi  hlfc 
their  estates  in  the  revolution !  ''      -'■'     v    ■■    ' 

The  reading  of  this  counter-revolutioiittfif  HMItilfeMa 'M' 
sealed  the  eyes  of  some  wavering  membem,  Bjud.  dJMijJ^Md  tte 
hearts  of  the  royalists.  The  tumult  of  oonfiidikig  o^taioils  fh 
the  Chamber  reverberated  outside^  The  people. Idid -tte  ate- 
dents  dwaited  the  liberal  orators  upon  thi^  bridgee.'le  odBMrtiietti 
an  ovation,  and  to  load  them  with  eiicouriigei&eiit  and  aeolMina- 
tion.  The  troops,  in  repressing  these  triuntphii^  Cftify  fjMwOkB 
courage  to  the  popular  sedition ;  the  hiofo  inbMitod^'  the  aot 
dlers  charged,  and  a  student  was  killed  in  tbe-  affiaj:  Hb 
blood  cried  for  vengeance  ;  Camille  Jordaii,  Laffittff,  Beijimin 
Constant,  Manuel,  and  Girardin  denounced  these  ttlurd^  to 
the  Assembly,  and  related  the  dangers  and  in^tilta-liiej  lliett* 
selves  had  snfiPer^d  in  passing  through  the  myffilidonB  of  tbe 
police.  On  the  retirement  of  the  deputies  the  fcftob  coleoted 
in  mass,  amidst  cries  of  *'Vive  la  Charte!'*  and  fiiribed  a 
column  of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  undef  the  diliectioA  of 
disbanded  officers  and  liberal  journalists.  They  adraneed 
along  the  Boulevards,  recruiting  on  their  route  aU  tfaoae  loTen 
of  mischief  and  sedition  who  are  to  be  found  iii  t^e  daS^a  arid 
public  places  of  a  capital  in  a  state  of  ebidlition ;  iSiejr  tiM^hpln^ 
to  the  faubourgs,  to  summon  to  their  assistance  tiie  dxMl  of 
tho  populace,  the  standing  army  of  revoltitions.  Thirty  or 
forty  thousand  workmen  responded  to  their  call  and  nuothed 
upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  muster  there,  as  in  lYA^'^MpHl- 
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tory  to  an  attack  upon  the  Tuileries.  The  cayairy  and  the 
jK>yal  gaard  charged  and  dispersed  them  even  .under  the  porti- 
cos of  the  churches.  The  night  hrewed  fresh  disturhances  for 
the  follo^ng  daj.  The  nunister  bi^xig  attacked  in  the  Cham- 
ber for  the  defensiye  foree  he  had  displayed,  was  covei^  by 
Mi  de  Serres,  who  had  resumed  his  place  in  the  thbuse  and  in 
the  council.  Instead  of  defending  himself^  bowerer,  he  at- 
-teeked  the  factions  even  in  the  Assembly*  with  a,- desperate 
boldness  which  called  to  memory  .the  Roman  orator  against 
Catal^.  Oasimir  P6rier  dedaired,  *<  that  tiie  deputies  ooold 
iiot  deliberate  under  oppression."  Words  like^  thesQ  eirculating 
a  few  nioments  after  amongst  the  mob  outside^  inflamed  the 
i^eople  with  fresh  animosiiy.  £t^  evemng  the-  troopa  and 
liie  multitude  biTOunoked  on  the  publito  places,  inwiUigg  Mid 
"^^arging  enth  other  by  turns  upon  the  qoaySi  and  at  the  Parte 
tBsont-Denis;^  blood  was  shed  every  day.  Paris  lesemblcMl^ 
iscimp  in  which  two  nations  stood  feice-to  £ftce,  the  ooa  to  im- 
pose, the  other  not  to  submit  to  the  miniBtenal  law.  The 
Eidg,  surrounded  by  numerous  military  fon^>  apprehended 
nothing  for  himself;  but  he  lamtoted  in  secret  the  eaisifioe  of 
his  tninister  which  had  been  eiiloted  from  him,  and  he  was 
idarmed  on  account  of  his  &mily  for  the  eonsquenees  of  this 
e^n  war  between  the  people  and  the  arisUxffaoy.  ^  AC.  Decaaees 
was  wanting  to  his  aitachmenty  as  well  as  toi  his  poliqr. .  These 
agitations  constituted  a  silent  t^Hroach  which  botJi  1^^  aye  find 
his  heart  addressed  to  his  bro^ep^  lor  those  esactio&s  fduch 
had  bereft  him  of  his  friend. 

vr. 

The  watchwords  of  this  agitation  were  renewed  at  aveiy 
sitting,  in  the  speeches  of  the  opposition  memben.  .  ^'  For  this 
last  eight  days,"  eried  M.  Laffitte,  "Uood  has  noteeasedxto 
flow  in  Paris.  One  hundred  tho^and  of  the  peaoeable  mha- 
bitants  of  the  capital  were  ehazged  upon,  acda^and  tracU^n 
tinder  tlie  feet  of  the  hones  yesterday  by  tbe  ooinyH^essi;'* 
•*  Here  is  the  blade  of  %  sabre  bfoken  by  the  ,blow  J  *'  fi|pd 
U*^e  Coroellea,  exhi^Ong  Dm  fiAagment  9^  aM  i«ilfe-a  A«|- 
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trical  gesture.     "  The  indignation  of  the  -otpilal  is  «fc  iii 
height,"    resumed   Laffitte ;    '*  agitatkm    has-  zMched  4he 
people.    Tremble  for  to-morrow  1"    "Blood  is  flawing^  md 
you  refuse  to  hear  us,"  again  exclaimed  M.  de  Qocodk^- '  ^''^^ 
is  infamous !  **    At  these  outcries,  the  Ohaniber  risiRg  lika  two 
opposing  waves  which  threatened  to  buxst  in  jqKm  jSMh  nite; 
the  president  was  compelled  to  separate  the  parties  liy  pottigg 
on  his  hat.     Benjamin  Constant  stirred  up  ifae  flame  ^grit 
when  it  was  subsiding,  with  the  breath  of  Ms  bitter  ieiiAfQ»- 
voking  words.     Prudent  men,  alarmecl  at  tliis  oonataii^^Mli- 
tion  of  a  people  kept  in  continuous  agitaticm  !foK^fi?e4|pd^«fraB4r 
days,  now,  by  the  murder  of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  anfl: 
by  the  blood  mutually  shed  by  the  peioplQ.anid  Htf^ 
endeavoured  to  stifle  these  germs  of  reTolatiottbf''-eB0^4l-^d^ 
compromises  which  offer  a  pretext  for  4he  s|9peM)Dg^e|^<tiMP' 
blies.     Courvoisier,  a  liberal  emigrant,  had  pfoffisv^fflM-M 
M.  de  Serres  had  refused  it  in  the  name  of  &e  gsweUIWemtijii 
a  weakness  which  would  appear  to  place  the.  ftutidai:  in,;Ae 
right.     Courvoisier  having  withdrawn  his  ptopoBitioPt-S^rtlilj^r 
member  of  the  centre,  M.  Bouin,  reproduoe^  it  in  bii  cm 
name  ;  it  reduced  in  appearance  the  offiBnaive  priviligeh'sf  the 
double  vote  conferred  upon  the  rich,  and  it  was  eaiiiet.    ISim 
entire  law  triumphed,  to  the  misfortune  of  n>ydt7,<iftV'e|finRQr . 
debates,  which  recalled  the  scenes  of  the  NadflQuil  jCSonvitatioiL 
The  people  being  kept  down  in  the  public  pillMee  retind-m 
anger,  and  secret  conspiracies  began  to  he  batohedr  in  the 
absence  of  public  tumults. 

During  these  commotions,  Louvel,  the  assassin  of  the  Dake 
de  Berry,  was  tried  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He  denied 
nothing,  he  recognised  the  poniard,  he  himself  called  the  act  a 
horrible  crime;  he  was  affected  at  the  magiuuuinitj  itf  his 
victim,  who  bad  implored  the  King  for  his  pudon  iffli£l»d]ritlg 
by  his  hand.  The  only  sentiment  he  expressed  waa  •bmtd 
hatred,  stronger  than  his  reason,  against  a  fiunily- te  vl»olw:iii 
his  ignorance,  he  attributed  the  invasion  and  the  ealanitMltf 
the  coimtry.  He  walked  to  the  scaffold  with  the  steiMdiBdif' 
ference  of  a  man  who  regrets  nothing  in  this  worhcU'  ind  htfpst 
for  nothing  in  the  next ;  a  brutal  image  of  that  fiKtalilgF^llUA 
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kills  for  the  sake  of  killing,  without  glory,  rep^tanoe,  or 
remorse  for  the  blow  it  has  struck. 


VII. 

His  blood,  yerj  far  from  extinguishing  the  reviving  hatrod 
to  the  Bourbons,  seemed  to  reanimate  and  embitter  it-  the 
more.  M.  de  Lafayette  declared  to  his  friends  that  open  force 
was  henceforth  the  only  eificacioua  weapon  to  overthrow  a 
government  which  had  declared  War  against  the  equality  of 
classes.  Emissaries  were  despatched^from  this  centre  to  .somkt 
the  disposition  of  the  troops  and  departments.  The  paiiia- 
mentary  opposition  of  M.M.  Laffitte  and  Gasimir  P^rier/  was 
unwittingly  associated  with  the  tendencies  and  manif^staliois 
common  to  the  irreconcileable  oonspinitorB  collected  nnnd 
Lafayette,  d'Argenson,  ManueiU  Ck)rGelles,  Bey,  Tarrayve,  and 
M^rilhou.  This  conspiracy  found  innumen^le.  acoomplicea, 
without  the  trouble  of  seducing  them,  in  the^  schools,  in  die 
disbanded  military — remnants  of  the  army  of  Napoleon -^nin  the 
sub-officers  of  the  new  army,  in  the, small. number <if  the  re- 
publicans, in  the  Bonapartists  at  numerous  as  the  discontented; 
and  finally  in  the  purchaders  of  emignoxts'  artafeea,  trembling 
more  and  more  at  the  presence  and  menaces  of  the  old  propri 
etors,  despoiled  of  their  inheritance,  and  now  protected  by  &» 
power  of  the  government.  v   . 

A  captain  of  the  legion  of  La  Mourthe  in  ganison  at  Pans, 
named  Nantil,  a  half-pay  <x>lonel  nam«d  Sanzet,  a-  disbanded 
colonel  of  the  Impend  Guard  named  Ma2»au,'DumoiiUn,  an 
old  orderly  officer  of  Napoleon,  Bey,  a  member  of  the  dkecdog 
committee  of  all  these  plots,  B^rord,  eft«f  de  baUiilUm  of  the 
legion  of  the  Gdtes  du  Nord;  allotted  to  diflferent  posts  b^r 
Nantil,  resolved  to  give  the  signal  and  the  rallying  point  to  all 
these  scattered  forces  of  the  conspimcy^.by  sorprising  tbei^r- 
tress  of  Vincennes,  corrupting  the  Fegimentsiu  Paxis»  laisiiig 
the  faubourgs,  and  assaulting  the  TuUeries.  A  great  mimber  of. 
the  generals  of  the  Empire^  unempbyed  or.  in  disgnce  in 
Paris,  as  generals  Pigol,  Bachalu,  Meiiin,  Maransin,  f  affitta, 
flind  officers  of  ratik,  as  Ordenir^Fabvier,  C^unte^  .DeotiA^^ 
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.firioe,  entered  iuto  the  plana  of  the  conspirators :  tlie  overtiircrw 
of  the  government  beiug  their  known  and  avowed  object. 
Lafayette  «iahed  to  r^'place  it  by  a  republii;,  or  a  constitulional 
prince,  responsible  to  ibe  revolution,  and  tied  up  in  tlia 
trammels  of  a  representative  [lemoerajiy.  Tbe  great  mass  pre- 
ssed the  dethronement  of  the  Bourbotis  and  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  II.,  tbe  fascination  of  the  soldiers  and  the  people. 
.■Impatience  of  overturoing,  at  any  risk,  hurried  Lafayette,  as 
usual,  into  a  oomplicity  from  which  he  would  uot  reap  the  frdt 
.jbr  his  ideas.  But  bis  violent  hasulity  to  a  Restoration  which 
he  had  hailed  with  pleasure  five  years  before,  hut  which  had 
■ot  realised  his  hopes,  entirely  obscured  his  furesighL  All 
iFere  agreed  upon  destroying,  without  any  e-fplanation  as  to 
vhat  they  should  reooustruct  upon  the  ruins.  There  was  bat 
little  good  faith  in  thia  coalition  of  hatred,  tbe  Bodapartisla  being 
certain  of  turning  the  triumph  to  the  advantage  of  thdr  mili- 
tary cause  hy  the  army  they  would  corrupt,  and  tbe  hberala 
^certain  of  seeing  the  confusion  of  the  republic  e£fectHd  by  a 
victory  of  tbe  pretorians,  to  which  they  lent  all  ttu-ir  energies. 
thus  deceiving  their  party  without  being  able  to  deceive  them- 
tetves.  Perhaps  Lafayette  was  in  hopes  chat  in  the  impotai 
bility  of  obtainkig  Napoleon  II.  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  the 
army  would  decree  him  a.  dictatorship,  which  he  had  had  in 
'  1790,  had  dreamt  of  in  1815,  but  which  a  Bonapartist  revolu- 
tion might  give  him  from  1820  to  18U6,  and  which  ha  again 
allowed  to  escape  him  in  isao.  However  this  might  bo,  a 
great  harmony  of  feeling  was  effected  through  all  the  regimeni^ 
in  Paris  and  in  the  great  garrison  towns.  The  night  waa  fixed 
for  the  surprise  of  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  Captain  Nantil 
and  Captain  Capes  were  to  move  off  their  legion  and  direct 
tbe  atUick.  M.  de  Lafayette  hiid  gone  to  his  obateau  of  La 
Grange,  in  order  to  second  the  movement  of  Vinceunee  by  a 
rising  of  his  deparment,  M.  d'Argenson  had  hastened  lu 
Alsace,  where  his  popularity  and  benevolence  had  won  for  Uiin 
the  hearts  of  all  the  workmen  in  his  forges.  M.  de  St.  Aiguan 
had  gone  to  Nantes,  M.  de  Coroelles,  the  relation  and  frieod 
.of  Lafayette,  a  man  whose  liery  temperament  urged  him  On  to 
tumultuous  clamours  in  the  publiu  assemhliea,  and  t 
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PBSolatioiM  in  the  secret  cabalSr  hiA  been  dhftrged  to  nam  tb« 
immense  and  formidable  manufa^^turing  clao^ea  ^f  Lyons,  al« 
irays  ready  armed  for  civil  commotions,  and  ^^ii^se  exlun^e 
would  gite  a  second  capital  to  the  fevolutiGfn  once  be^on  at 
Paris.  ) 

An  accidental  explosion  of  powder  haidng  taken  plaee  iA 
the  fortress  of  Yincennes  <m  the  eve  (jf  the  dliy  fixed  hf  tlie 
eonspirators,  the  dvil  and  miHtarf  poHoe  "Were  on  tiie  al^  hi 
iliis  principal  focus  of  the  revolution.  The  conspiratora  heg^ 
tttted  and  put  off  their  attempt,  and  iitfe^mars  iEtoquainfeed  tb^ 
government  vdth  it.  Nantil  fied,  the  suspected  dfflcers  wei^ 
arrested,  the  legions  which^  had  been  tampered  vvith  hf  llie 
ehie&  removed  from  Pians,  and  the  eoifflpiraefi  badly  ecmsoU^ 
dated  and  half  extinct,  was  brought  belbMi  the  tributttl  1^ '(he 
Chamber  of  Peers.  But  whether  lh>m  instiffidint  evidetice» 
ivt  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  governmlant  ef  cBseotethig 
too  many  and  too  powerM  aobom|diees;  or  frott  the  iecret 
oonpivance  of  a  part  of  the  Chuniber  of  Peei«»  oMnj^dsed  ef 
Napoleon's  generals,  culpable  in  their  hearts  of  the  sam#tis> 
|H^gMnce  sis  the  cei^pimters,  aH  thd  ehkife  nvtle  M^td^ed,  and 
i^ome  of  the  secondfeLty  ineirittiienfs  only  eottidoftoed  to  alight 
i^shments.  The  Oor^i^^mf,  nAet  intempted  tlun  4»- 
feated,  was  everywhere  ifm^imi  hfih»  stftaeluaidswhkli  'bttd 
eonooeted  the  first  plot.  ; ' 

vm     '  / 

While  the  revolution  wtt^  th«6  isenspuing  wiA  iiiltnndifi 
the  counter-revolution  was,  on  it!  side^  c6ns|f]iiig  in  the  shade. 
A  young  magistrate  of  Nismes,  M.  \Madier  de  Mi^ti^tt,.the 
son  and  nephew  of  royalists^  who  had  beetl  signaliaed  during 
the  reign  of  terror  for  thehr  oouragecftict  fidelity  to  tile  t^A)ne  of 
Louis  XVI.,  an  ardent  yeung  man  eager  for  ^rtice,  had  baen 
a  witness,  during  the  iecent  maMatites  in  the  Sooth,  of  th^ 
favour  with  which  the  ultras  of  the  Oatholio  party  were  treated 
in  the  correspondence  emanathig  fidm  the  eiroie  of  the  Comit 
d'Artois.  At  the  moment  wh^  the  Dnke  d^AngWiltao, 
had  been  summoned  fhmi  Teuklilie^lQHKiiMiee,  iwitf 
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the  blood  and  pacifjing  this  turbulent  dtj,  ihla  young  magu- 
tmtQ  bad  imparted  his  alanuB  to  the  prince.  He  had  begged 
Iiim  to  make  overtures  of  conciliation  and  protectioa  to  tbe 
pers^uted  and  fugitive  protestauts.  advice  which  was  too  cod- 
Honant  with  the  benevolence  of  the  Duke  d'Angoulfime  to  be 
displeasing  to  him.  Tbe  young  prince,  indignant  at  the 
slaughter  of  the  protestants,  and  at  the  BBaasBiuatioii  of 
peneral  Lagarde  under  the  eyes  and  by  the  hands  of  men 
armed  for  the  defence  of  the  throne  and  laws,  had  assembled 
the  guilty  National  Guard  of  Nisues,  and  having  reproached 
it,  face  to  face,  in.  heroic  terms  worthy  of  the  Chancellor  de 
I'Hnpital,  with  its  cowardly  connivance  in  these  excesaeH,  he 
declared  hia  intention  of  asking  the  King,  hiB  uncle,  for  its 
dissohilion  and  disarmament.  But  these  generous  words  hud 
been  scarcely  pronounced  when  ordeiB  emanating  from  the 
Count  d'Artois,  commandant  general  of  the  National  Guards 
of  the  kingdom,  neutralised  the  act  of  the  prince,  and 
kept  up  at  Nismes  the  agitation  and  tyranny  of  the  ultia- 
party. 

M,  Madier  de  Montjau,  connected  at  the  same  time  by  his 
family  with  tbe  royalists,  and  by  bis  opinions  with  tbe  Dactrir 
nairu  of  the  party  of  M.  Decazes,  tiie  then  all-ponerful 
lavourite  of  the  King,  had  read  at  Nismes  one  of  those  aaony- 
mous  circulars  which  the  hidden  factions  distributed  amongst 
their  adherents,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  wishes  and  inten- 
tions of  the  superior  committees.  This  circular,  written  from 
Paris  in  the  name  of  a  semi-official  royalist  committee,  the  day 
after  the  nssassinatiun  of  tbe  Duke  de  Beny,  said  lo  their 
fcrethren  of  Nismes ;  "  Be  neither  alarmed  nor  surprised  if  the 
crime  of  the  13th  of  February  has  not  yet  effected  the  fall  of 
the  favourite.  Act  as  if  be  was  already  overthrown  :  we  shall 
drag  him  from  his  post  if  his  banishment  be  not  conceded ; 
meanwhile  organise  yourselves,  infurmatiua  and  money  shall 
«ot  fail  you  I"  Audacity  like  tliis  attested  to  the  eyes  of 
Id.  Madier  de  Montjau  the  great  power  of  those  wIlo  displayed 
it.  He  had  coiyectured  from  it  the  existence  of  a  secret  govern- 
ment, acting  under  the  inspimtion  and  supreme  direction  of  the 
£it)g'a  brodter;  bat,  after  all,  this  pretended  government  wwb 
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He  denounces  the  machiaatiotu  of  tfaeultra^rojralists  to  the  Chamber. 

perhaps,  nothing  hut  the  ambition  and  turbulent  jencroachme&i 
ni  mischievous  men  who  assumed  his  name  and  farour. 


IX.  > 

However  this  may  be,  the  yotmg  magistrate  eager  to  sig- 
nalise his  name,  to  render  some  serviee  to  the  moderate  sidd  of 
politics,  and  to  be  its  martyr,  or  to  merit  well  iBit  the  hands  of 
the  partisans  of  M.  Decazes  and  of  the  King  himself,  had  gone 
to  Paris  during  the  great  debates  of-^  the  Chamber,  resblved  to 
denounce  this  hidden  government -to  the  vengeance  of  the 
liberals.  Bestrained  for  a  long  time  by  the>  counsels  of  pnh 
dent  men  averse  to  disturbance,  and  encouraged  by  otherSi  be 
had  been  secretly  confirmed  in  his  oOiiyietion  of  the  existence 
of  a  mysterious  government,  by  a  written  dedara^on  of 'M. 
de  Lally-Tollendal,  an  old  man.wiUi  all  the  giddiness  of  yoaih» 
and  who  was  devoted  to  M.  Decazes,  ^SuppoFted  by  this 
antliority,  M.  Madier  de  Mo^^au  addressed  a  denuneiatory 
petition  to  the  Chambers,  a  firebrand  of  diseofd  in  a  furnace 
already  in  combustion.  The  discusdon  of  thispetitioii  whudi 
was,  by  rending  every  veil,  to  discover  the  my^ribesef  arnbl^ 
tion  and  of  a  premature  reign  in  th^  palace,  flroduoed  nothing 
but  parliamentary  storms^  M.  de  St.  Aukire,  &theivin-law  of 
M.  Decazes,  insinuated  that  family  ascendant  was  trying  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  actual  royalty.  General  Sebastiani 
reminded  the  Chamber  of  the  noU  seerHe  to  the  ^nreigb  powers, 
emanating,  doubtless,  from  the  tome  centre,  and  conspiring 
against  the  independence  of  the  King's  power  «id  of  the 
nation.  The  petition  being  rejected  by  the  ministers  was  sent 
to  the  Duke  of  Eichelieu,  and  by  him  to  the  tribunals..  The 
denunciator  had  the  only  triumph  he  could  expect^the  tMAsev 
the  agitation,  and  the  certain  and  merited  part  of  victims  >ho 
denounce,  that  which  it  is  impossible  to  prove,  and  still-  moes 
impossible  to  destroy. 


While  these  conspiracies  of  all  descriptions  w^re  tfanr 
pbHuig  the  ruin  of  the  Bestmmtioii,  either  bj  its  eviuy 
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or  ite  implacable  enemieB,  proTidence  broof^^  into  ib»jntU^ 
in  the  Duke  de  Boideaux,  another  heiti  or  aapther  i3oti|ii»  ft 
the  destinies  of  this  monarchj.    The  Duchess  do  Beny,  a 
princess  for  whom  the  murder  of  her  hagband,  and-  the  ii^Gmt 
she  bore  in  her  womb  at  the  time,  had  created  a  touchiiig 
sympathy  in  France  and  Europe  genexidlyv  felt  the  fims  of 
child-birth  on  the  night  of  theJ20tll  ol  Sejg^embsirr  UM- 
This  froitfulneas  so  seasonable  for  the  monarol^^  ^▼eeled  fa 
the  first  time  on  the  bed  of  death,  aod »which  dated  Q^^ffdai 
of  gestation  some  weeks  before  the  murder  a£  the  laAerrhad 
served  as  a  text  for  the  increduli^  aad  irony  of  the  ^testnt 
or  public  enemies  of  the  royal  house.    It  was  <^  qDnaayianni 
that  an  authentic  publicity,  in.  oonfbnm^  with  .^  nssgiaaf 
the  monarchy,  should  remove  all  ground  for  Jhwf  nuoowii 
and   this  malignant  hatred.      Marohal   S^ehe^  «]|d  sennl 
officers  of  the  guard  of  the  Tuilexies,  were  prenmt  et  the 
birth,  as  irrefragable  witnesses  of  the  real  .matesii^  of' tilt 
duchess.    The  King  being  apprised  of  it, -hastenedf-end  le* 
cei?ed  the  infant  in  his  arms,  as  a  compenaatian  for  hiesacnnni 
and  a  miraculous  guarantee  for  his  raco.    Qe  lifted,  it  q^  in 
the  presence  of  the  witnesses,  md  in  eonfomity  ,with  tlit 
classical  traditions  that  were  dear  to  his  mind,  he  battled  tht 
lips  of  the  new  bom  child  with  some  drops  of  the  wine  whioh 
had  fortified  it  was  said,  before  the   milk,,  the   heait  sf 
Henri  IV. 

A  protest*  which  is  thought  to  be  apocryphioali  had  baon 
published  in  the  London  journals,  against  the  pomible  birth  of 
a  supposed  prince.  It  was  attributed  to  the  most  interested 
person,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  to  his  zealous  partisans. 
This  prince  disavowed  it  before  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the.fjng 
reproved  him.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  however,  interrogated 
Marshal  Suchet  on  the  reality  of  the  birth,  before  he  would 
congratulate  his  niece.  The  marshal  energetkally  attested  the 
legitimacy  of  the  child;  and  the  duke  being  satisfled  by  so 
undeniable  a  witness,  ofiered  his  congratulations  at  the  palaoe. 
All  France  felt  emotions  of  sympathy,  of  security,  and  of  le- 
joicing  on  the  birth  of  this  infant.  Pity  for  its  father  inoessed 
the  general  satisfaction.     The  people  r^oiced  that  Vre«if)iMS 
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bad  thui  Bvenged  tbe  erime,  and  dded  «^^  the  team  ci  tb^ 
•affisrers.  The  poets  i^led  bim  the  ci^»^  o/"  miracle;  the 
ambaesadors  called  him  the  child  ef  Europe.  Some  saw  a 
prodigy,  ethers  a  principle  in  his  cvsadle ;  .none  could  foresee  at 
aocb  a  distance  the  destiny  of  the  Stuarts,  Boyal  munificence, 
aomesties,  and  fayours  of  every  description  fell  fraa  the  bands 
of  the  King,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  young  mother.  This 
cradle,  exhil»ted  to  the  world,  was  for  some  time  a  pledge  of 
laoDuciliation,  of  hope,  and  of  peace  for  the  nation.  The  ouFO- 
ele  of  the  birUi  made  the  most  increduloas  supetBtitaaus,  It 
sns  a  gift  of  nature  which  became  in  the  eyes  of  France  a 
political  power.  This  child,  Jit  was  said,  brought  up  undeir  the 
iof  piraUon  iaf  the  King,  to  perpetuate  bis  constitutional  w^rlr, 
would  escape  by  his  age  and  his  edocatioa,  the  res^tmanta, 
merited  or  unmerited,  which  the  jealous  rerolutioia  nourished 
agunst  his  race ;  that  from  him  would  date  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  conflicting  ideas ;  the  ^dio$  ^  NanUa  of  p^tipal 
ef  inions  incarnate  in  a  young  king !  This  family  event  be- 
atme  in  the  eyes  of  all  an  interveutioa  of  Pxovidenoe  in  tjliB 
destiny  of  the  nation.  No  <Hie  imn^ined  tbat  beftven>  bad 
inCeryened  by  so  unhoped  for  a  birth  to  deceive  liie  wvNrld  and 
to  withdraw  its  pledges  oi  security  and  &it^u«  peace.  0uch 
was  the  spirit  of  the  speechee,  the  tiionghtSt  tm^  ib»  ieutimenla 
which  at  that  time  multiplied  fpuad  the  ixgra}  m4\^  Sinilptai; 
omens,  however,  appeared  nearly  at  the  sama  tim^.W  two  ^idem 
e£  the  horizon,  in  Spain  axjd  at  Naplee^    , 

XL 

It  has  been  said  that  Napoleon  was  an  armed  missionary 
of  liberty  and  of  reyoluti0n  in  JSuiope,  and  that  in  tnvfaning 
tho  €(Hitinent  to  subdue  it,  he  \md  willingly  :eown  ihere  tba 
^germs  of  fmit&il  liberty.  This  is  a  sophism  invent;^  ^  ib« 
uae  of  the  Sejanusei  of  hi#  reign,  whereby  Aey  mfxe  d/awroB^ 
after  his  fall,  of  creating  for  him  a  double  popolanly  in  ^ 
imagmation  of  the  people^  in  .ord4?r  tp  puscnmuilate  ammd  Jm 
r11  the  elements  of  .the  of^pos^ioa  whicb  ll^y  piiq;AM|4 
g  lo  the  Bourbons  or  lo  %  I^BpyUi^    N«ffll^ 
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Befival  of  the  spirit  of  indepcndcnoeln  Borop*  UiuiMiwiily  ittribotid  to  Mainlaoa 

— — -^ —  ■    '■  -  • 

his  victories  over  nationalities,  sowed  nothiikg  but  €1^  t^Dcnxr  <C 
his  name  and  resentment  against  the  Frenoh.    Vmaoe  wmtktB 
him  its  greatest  military  glory :  this  is  aa:  imiaatae  UmAaatSm 
for  which  the  nation  must  be  grateftil  to  his  ittenjooiy;  Wfc 
neither  France  nor  the  continent  owes  to  latet  tlla  'km  d( 
liberty,  \inless  we  call  by  this  name  the  IttsaitadA  df 
with  which  he  had  worn  out  the^  nadon^     Bf  a  'aq 
claim  it  may  be  equally  contendi^  that 'nig^  pfOdoeetiiJ, 
because  darkness  makes  us  long  tcfr  li^i%  and  that  wtKfP 
tude  creates  liberty ^  because  it  foments  T6V6Jt  ki  the  soida  tt 
the  oppressed,  and  excites  them  against"  the  opj^reflBOK.    JAit 
which  is  true,  and  is  attested  by  aH  the  revelatloiltf  -of  liii 
thoughts,  and  by  all  his  political  acta  from  the  l8th  dTJB^ 
maire  to  the  renewed  concordat  of  Charlemagne,  to  -  his  ftddi* 
tories  and  his  nobility,  and  to  the  silence  imposed  by  him  apaq 
thought,  under  the  name  of  ideology^  is,  tfiat  he^taxsed  Imk 
the  current  of  the  whole  French  revolution ;  that  he  puirwied 
the  gleams,  in  order  to  extinguish  them,  of  the  piiioo^lae  af 
this  revolution  wherever  his  sword  oould  attain  t|iei&  m  Ui 
own  country  and  on  the  continent;  that  he  employed' the Imey 
with  which  God  had  endowed  him,  not  to  destroy  bat  to  xvfif0 
the  absolute  authority  of  theocracies,  of  aristocnioiea,-  add  of 
thrones ;  that  he  was  at  all  times  the  JMan  ci  civil  HbeftyaDl 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  the  great  antagonist  of  ihe  pAiiloiOfkgr 
of  the  eighteenth  century  through  all  the  tinivenHB. 
certainly,  but  no  apostle,  or  else  an  untimely  apoetib  bf 
quest,  of  glory,  and  of  material  force, 

XII. 

But  what  may  for  a  moment  have  deceived  nations  ae  lo ' 
this  pretended  apostleship  of  liberty  by  the  armies  of  NapdeMi 
and  what  may  have  produced,  in  his  footsteps,  or  after  hk  Cdl^ 
symptoms  of  liberalism  here  and  there  upon  the  oontineiit^  ki 
in  the  first  place  that  the  national  feeling  x>f  subdued  and  efr 
slaved  people  having  been  invoked  by  their  kings  to  redat  W 
conquer  him,  these  nations  called  forth  by  their  own  aoran^gM 
to  assist  themselves,  took  a  part  for  the  first  tinie  in  thab  a#i 
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af&irs,  and  insensibly  claimed  from  their  goyemments  for  theilf 
internal  liberty  the  privileges  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  ct 
national  will,  which  these  governments  had  allowed  them  to 
exercise  in  defence  of  their  external  independence.  -They 
made  use  of,  for  their  own  protection  and  the  administration  of 
their  own  affturs,  the  immunities  they  had  won  m  shedding 
their  blood  and  squanderiiag  their  treasures  for  their  kings. 
They  assumed  in  the  national  wars  the  attitude  and  the  pride 
of  free  institutions.  Moreover,  th^  Ml  of  Napoleon  having, 
broken  the  seal  which  for  ten  yeans  had  shut  up  &e  spirit  of 
liberty  in  France,  and  given  respiration  to  thought;  to  speecb, 
to  printing,  and  the  tribune  to  the  human  mind,  this  lEbeumu- 
lilted  explosion  of  liberty,  which  imirst  forth  in  France,  produced 
fui  echo  throughout  all  Europe,  and  this  reflux  of  ideas,  so  long 
kept  back,  swept  at  once  from  Naples  to  Amsterdam,  and  fieom 
Moscow  to  Madrid.  Ideas  find  their  level  in  the  moral  world 
by  a  law  analogous  to  that  which  gov^ns  the  level  of  water, 
or  of  air,  in  the  material.  Invisible  and  interwoven  roots  con- 
nect together,  by  a  certain  real  communion  of  tiie&ght  and 
feeling,  all  altars,  all  thrones,  all  institutions,  civil  or  religious, 
of  nations  apparently  most  unconnected  by  distance  or  man- 
ners ;  so  that  the  Ml,  the  concussion,  or  the  mo^ficatum  id 
any  of  these  things  in  any  part  of  the  g^obe,  oyertuAis,  shodts; 
or  modifies  them  inevitably  everywhere.  This  is  esfkeoialfy 
true  with  respect  to  France,  a  nation  not^  superior  to  othens, 
but  m6re  prompt,  more  active,  and  more  ffjrmpathetic,  which  is 
first  in  thought  and  quickest  in  movemieint,  and  which  tlie 
modem  world  loves  to  contemplate  and.  imitate  when  it  doei 
not  seek  to  humble  or  to  conquer. 

xiii. 

Such  were,  in  our  estimation,  th^  teal  causlBS^of  the  intee* 
tine  movements  of  emancipation,  of  liberty,  and  of  Smitatloii 
cii  constitutional  governments,  which  agitated  the  ooBtineiit, 
since  the  liberal  institutions,  the  tribune,  and  the  jpiesa  of 
Paris  began  to  excite  the  public  mind,  or.  to  fomeiit  the  fecvtsi 
ftiotions  of  France.    Napoleon  and  his  aMiies  hitd  aot 
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nUad  tills  moveiaent  of  the  minds  of  naliaqe  tpvsidfl  JM,ni 
diis  Undenc;  to  imitate  us ;  they  hod,  on  the  contr&ij,  ratarded 
it.  The  fear  and  hatred  which  cooqueati  bad  excited  against  us 
tbrou^bont  tlte  world,  were  not  attractioas  for  ita  inhabitants; 
but  the  naUons  have  tamed  towuda  us  frout  the  time  wheo 
we  ceased  to  be  otgects  of  their  feu.  at  liatred.  The;  hked 
our  ideas  and  our  lavs,  but  tlte;  could  not  bear  our  yoke. 

In  no  part  of  the  irorld  had  t^  7(^  been  more  iniquitous, 
more  odious,  more  offensive,  and  mon  heroicallj  Bhskou  off 
than  in  Spain.  The  laudable  pridp  of  independence  had 
revived  this  slumbering  nation  under  the  stratageme  and  the 
violence  of  Napoleon.  Spain  was  the  ilaccabeus  of  nations. 
I^  hiatoi?  is  known,  and  ve  shall,  not  here  recapitulate  more 
of  it  than  ia  indispensably  neceesai;  tq  omuiMt  ihi  D^l^  Of 
1813  with  those  of  1831.  ."       ,'  ,     " 

XIT.  -     .  ^ 

The  honse  of  Bourbon  hod  reigned  oier  ^wn  nad  jtR 
American  poeeeesions  ftom  1^  time  of  Xxmis  XIY-i  or  XflfbV 
it  had  permitted  tjie  reign  of  its  nuwnere  and  oatiafufi^iia 
monks  and  its  inquisition,  that  yentfiteai  terru,  w^f^  Hw 
&natidsm  of  a  nation  at  that  time  igoorviti  et^wrptttinaVi  vfi 
oruel,  had  suffered  its  priests  to  place  by  tjie  side  of  fmi  ibon 
its  government.  Amongst  no  people  of  the  eaiQu  fOUSf  ttw 
time  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  or  the  Dniidical  OimK  W  the 
sacerdotal  theocracy  ever  governed  a  nation  so  4ireotIj  to^  m 
implacably.  The  perpetual  purifying  of  ^e  f^th,  Aqd  W' 
trolling  the  conscience  by  &re  and  sword,  had  multipye4  itB 
human  sacrifices.  Thirty-eight  thousand  victims  of  this  tri- 
bunal, without  appeal,  had  been  publicly  burned  there  during 
the  last  three  centuries.  The  execution  of  heretics  was  annoallj 
presented  there,  as  an  edifying  spectacle,  Dr,S  fe«T&}l  fi<fp»Bg 
to  the  faithful.  &Iore  than  three  hundred  tlumMUod  fitbOM 
cendenmed,  or  merely  suspected,  and  put  to  the  10Ztn|n,  ti^d 
expiated  in  the  dungeons,  the  galleys,  or  9tt>^  noD-ouit|} 
punishments:  the  crime  of  being  only  au^iectp^  of  liJtiertr.i^ 
thought  on  sacred  things.     The  mildness  of  tbf  J)MIM  ^^gfi 
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bon  had  softened  by  degrees  the  ferocity  of  Philip  II.  The 
inqijisition  obtained  no  more,  or  at  least  few  yictims  under  the 
last  reign.  But  the  immense  and  inyiolable  wealth  of  the 
church,  the  multipliication,  the  idleness,  and  the  mendicancy 
of  the  monks,  an  institution  which  suppresses  labour  by  pre- 
cluding family,  continued  to  embarrass  the  government  and  to 
beggar  the  country.  It  subsisted  upon  its  pastoral  productions 
and  its  distant  colonies,  like  some  idle  proprietor  who  becomes 
weakened  by  sloth  while  his  slaves  cultivate  for  him  the  neg- 
lected soil.  When  the  French  revolution  broke  out  in  1789, 
nothing  remained  to  Spain  but  the  chivalrous  traditions  of  its 
nobility,  the  heroic  blood  of  its  people,  kingdoms  governed 
by  viceroys  in  South  America,  an  hereditary  love  of  monarchy, 
and  a  superstition  by  turns  timorous  and  fanatical  for  its  priest- 
hood ;  remnants  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  nation  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  and  which  must  become  extinct  unless  re- 
generated by  adversity. 

XV. 

Charles  IV.  reigned  at  this  period,  or  rather  allowed  Godoy, 
his  wife's  minion,  to  reign  in  his  name.  Emanuel  Godoy,  a  private 
in  the  King's  guard,  whose  handsome  person  had  captivated  the 
young  queen,  and  whose  cleverness  had  relieved  the  King  of 
the  weight  of  the  crown,  exercised  equally  over  both  one  of 
those  mysterious  and  superhuman  ascendancies,  which  caa  only 
be  explained  by  the  unbounded  love  of  the  wife,  and  the  mental 
subjection  of  the  husband.  The  King  and  the  ^Qneen  Sfiemed 
to  possess  only  one  heart  to  adore  and  aggrandise  the  common 
favourite ;  an  expiation  of  despotism  which  subjects  a  nation 
to  the  will  of  one  man,  that  man  to  a  fedthless  woman,  and' 
that  woman  to  an  obscure  courtier. 

Godoy,  who  was  subsequently  Prince  of  the  Peaoe,  was 
neither  incapable,  ungrateful,  nor  a  traitor.  He  had  an  apt 
capacity  for  public  aflFairs,  rational  good  sense  for  thenaoessary 
amelioration  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  gratitude  and  fidelity  fojr 
his  patrons,  which  partook  of  the  superstition  of  the>Speniardf 
the  assiduity  of  tho  lover,  and  the  obedience  of  the  Qpn. 
III.  22 
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Love  and  oonfidence  had  placed  the  kingdom  in  Ids  Inndbf 
and  he  lahoured  to  preserve  it  intact,  proBperooBy  acnd  fidthfid 
for  his  protectors.     The  clergy,  whose  domiittrtion  over  a 
monkish  court  he  did  not  counteract,  witnessed  his  hxma 
without  impatience,   heing  apprehensive  of  a   pEilosopitteal 
miuistiy  chosen  from  the  great  Spanish  lords,  wbo  began  to 
disquiet  their  orthodoxy,   and  to  breathe  from  beyond  the 
Pyrenees  the  liberty  of  thought  and  of  ootiscienoe^     Tb»  no- 
bility suffered  him,  by  the  habit  of  respecthig  in  royal  ficvonr- 
ites,  whether  courtiers  or  cardinals,  the  caprices  of  nugestj. . 
The  court,  composed  by  him  and  the  army  of  wfaioh  ho'Wis 
commander-in-chief,  were  the  servants  of  his  will  and  his  wat- 
bition.     The  heir  of  the  crown  alone,  the  young  Ferfinand, 
married  almost  in  his  boyhood  to  a  princess  of  Naples,  hated  in 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  his  mother V  lover,  his  figithei^  tynntk* 
the  master  and  the  rival  of  his  own  dignity,  the  huimliation  of 
his  family,  and  the  natural  enemy  of  the  son  of  the  rojil 
house.     The  Princess  of  the  Asturias,  his  wife,  secluded,  per 
secuted,  and  finally  thrown  into  a  decline  and  death  by  the 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Queen,  together  with  some  friends,  the 
confidants  of  her  misery,  nourished  an  instmotive  fantani  of 
the  favourite.     Such  was  this  court,  in  whidi  ToUgioiis  oero- 
monies,  surly  etiquette,  hunting,  and  music,  kept  up  etflMnl 
ignorance  and  idle  monotony. 

XVI. 

The  commotions  in  France,  from  1780  to  1703,  had  been 
scarcely  perceptible  in  Spain,  where  the  inquisition,  the  police, 
the  popular  ignorance,  the  court  indifference,  and  the  broftd 
barrier  of  the  Pyrenees,  intercepted  everytliing.  *  After  a 
feeble  declaratioa  of  war  against  the  French  Bepublic,  throng 
a  decent  resentment  for  shedding  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  court  of  Spain  had  concluded  a  humiliating  peaee. 
It  witnessed,  trembling  and  motionless,  the  victories  of 
Napoleon  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the  dethrofiemeni  of 
the  house  of  Parma  and  the  house  of  Naples,  its  relations; 
thrusting  to  its  fawning  for  its  own  preservation,  lending  its 
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fleet  to  the  Emperor  against  England  at  Trafalgar,  thus  herself 
assisting  in  the  subjugation  of  tlie  sea  and  the  continent,  and 
lending  a  corps  d'armee  to  Napoleon  to  coerce  Denmark  imder 
his  sway.  This  was  not  enough;  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
the  better  to  bind  Napoleon  by  the  tie  of  gratitude,  concluded 
a  secret  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  gave  a  free  passage  to 
the  French  troops  to  march  to  the  subjugation  of  Portugal, 
and  as  a  provision  against  the  death  of  Charles  IV.,  and  his 
own  loss  of  power,  he  had  stipulated  to  obtain  for  himself,  as 
a  recompense  for  his  complicity,  the  kingdom  of  the  AlgarveS, 
a  dismemberment  of  Portugal  between  him  and  Napoleon 

But  no  submission  could  satisfy  Napoleon.  He  wanted 
another  throne  for  one  of  his  brothers,  and  from  the  centre  of 
Germany  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Madrid.  Secret  negiocia- 
tions,  in  which  both  sides  were  caressing,  the  better  to  deceiyei 
each  other,  existed  in  Paris  between  the  private  agents  of  the' 
Emperor  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  It  is  not  known  what 
plots  were  hatching  there  to  envelope  Spain  and  win  the  favour 
of  Napoleon,  when  a  palace  tragedy,  resembling  those  of 
Byzantium  imder  the  Oreek  Empire,  broke  out  unexpectedly 
at  Aranjuez,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Spafiish  court,  and, 
furnished  Napoleon  with  a  pretext  for  the  intervention,  the 
craft,  and  the  violence  which  he  had  been  premeditating  for 
some  months  past. 

XYII. 

The  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  presumptive  heir  to  the  ihrone, 
who  had  recently  lost  his  wife,  worried  to  death  by  palace  an- 
noyances and  the  rigorous  conduct  of  his  mother,  could  no 
longer  bear  with  patience  the  insolence  and  oppresision  of  the 
favourite,  whom  he  accused  of  ruining  Spain,  and  conspiring 
against  himself.  In  the  paroxysm  of  his  grief  and  tenor,  he 
had  yielded  to  the  instigations  of  his  preceptor,  a  canon 
named  Escoiquiz,  and  of  two  lords  of  his  court,  the  Duke  da 
San-Carlo  and  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  his  confidants,  who 
indicated  to  him,  as  his  only  support,  the  protecting  and  all 
powerful  intervention  of  Napok^.    The  piinoe,  driyen  tt 
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despair  by  the  extremity  of  his  danger  and  the  einess  of  hk 
hatred,  wrote  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  criminal  in  its  olgect,  and 
more  criminal  in  its  mystery,  in  which  he  supplii^ted  the 
Emperor  to  adopt  him  as  his  son,  and  to  give  him  the  hand 
of  a  princess  of  the  family  of  Bonaparte,  or  of  Beaohar- 
nais.  - 

Whether  from  intentional  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  Na 
poleon  to  render  the  breach  between  fGith^r  and  90&  ineooii- 
dlable,  or  whether  through  discoyery  of  the  ministei^s  corro- 
pondence,  the  agent  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  at  Pixii, 
Izquierdo  became  acquainted  with  the  letter  and  denounced  it 
to  Godoy.  Being  communicated  by  the  latter  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  interpreted  into  a  state  crime  and  couspizacj  agniut . 
the  reign  and  the  lives  of  his  parents,  this  letter'  had  taiaedto 
a  pitch  of  delirium  the  grief,  the  pride,  and  the  anger  of  tha 
unfortunate  Charles  IV.  Thei  Queen,  nrho  hated  her  aon  in 
proportion  to  the  passion  she  entertained  for  the  ^Yoorite,  hBi, 
herself  exaggerated  the  matter,  and  transformed  an  actof  inb 
propriety  into  a  criminal  attempt.  The  Prince  of  the  Astmias, 
arrested  in  the  palace  of  his  father,  conducted  to  the  fioet  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  convicted  of  criminal  oorrespondenoe  with 
a  foreign  power,  by  criminatory  documents  foindj  in  his  iqpaxt- 
ment,  denounced  to  Spain  and  to  the  world  as  a  rebellions  prinoe, 
and  an  almost  parricidal  son,  trembled  under  thia  repzoaohes  and 
menaces  of  Godoy,  and  of  the  King  and  Queen.  As  oowardly 
in  his  repentance  as  he  had  been  thoughtless  in  the  crime, 
he  bumbled  himself  to  tears,  and  debased  himself  in  his  exami- 
nation to  the  extent  of  accusing  his  advisers.  These  advisezs 
alone  had  suffered  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  while  the  ra> . 
pentant  son,  degraded  and  pardoned,  escaped  the  tragic  &te  of 
Don  Carlos,  and  recovered  in  his  fathers  court  the  liberty,  the 
rank,  and  the  subordination  of  a  presumptive  heir»  remoied 
from  the  Council  board,  and  annulled  by  his  humiliation. 
Europe  had  resounded  with  this  drama  without  a  catastrophe 
in  the  palace  of  Charles  IV.  Spain,  indignant  at  the  debase- 
ment of  its  prince  and  the  triumph  of  the  favoorite,  becsme 
rife  with  murmurs  and  factions,  which  set  the  fjEithor  againit 
the  son,  the  son  against  the  mother,  the  Prince  of  the  CmOS. 
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against  the  royal  house,  and  the  blood  of  its  kings  against  the 
detested  blood  of  the  upstart  of  Badajos. 

XVIII. 

This  was  the  moment  when  Napoleon,  under  the  ambiguous 
pretext  of  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  and  an  ill-defined  co-operation 
of  his  army,  lent  to  Spain  in  virtue  of  the  secret  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau  with  Godoy,  marched  100,000  of  his  best  troops 
over  the  Pyrenees,  commanded  by  Murat,  possessed  himself 
by  violence  or  stratagem  of  the  fortified  places,  and  advanced 
upon  Madrid,  without  either  the  terrified  Spanish  government, 
or  himself,  being  able  tp  give  the  Spanish  patriots  even  a 
specious  explanation  of  a  military  occupation  of  the  kingdom ; 
which  placed,  one  after  another,  the  provinces,  the  arsenals, 
the  ports,  the  fortified  towns,  and  speed^y,  peihaps,  the  capital 
itself,  under  the  yoke  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  power. 
Charles  lY.,  the  Queen,  and  the  favourite,  their  eyes  being  at 
length  opened,  but  too  late,  to  the  projects  of  a  conqueror  who 
had  concealed  his  ambition  under  tiie  mask  of  friendship, 
determined  to  quit  Madrid,  to  retire  to  Cadiz,  and  to  transport 
themselves  and  the  throne  of  Spain  to  America.     The  Spanish 
troops  were  already  stationed  on  the  route  to  Cadiz  to  protect 
the  flight  of  the  King  and  his  family ;  but  the  prince  ci  the 
Asturias  secretly  opposed   this  departure,  which  gave  the 
monarchy  to  the  French.     This  resistance  of  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive transpired,  and  made  him  the  idol  of  the  humbled 
and  betrayed  nation.     The  court  intimidated  by  the  resolution 
of  the  people  to  oppose  the  flight  of  their  sovereign,  counter 
manded  the  intended  departure,  ai^d  retired  with  the  favourite 
to  Aranjuez,  surrounded  by  the  troojfe  drawn  together  for  their 
protection.     During  this  indecision  of  the  two  parties  of  the 
court,  and  these  still  respectful  movements  of  the  people, 
Murat  entered  Madrid  with  the  French  army,  occupied  all  the 
routes,  and  all  the  passages  of  the  river  which  command  the 
capital,  and  preserving  an  enigmatical  silence,  more  alarming 
and  more  perfidious  tifian  a  declaration  of  war,  assumed  the 
position  of  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  both  king  and  peoptei 
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his  victories  over  nationalities,  sowed  Botldi^  Initiflie  Ufoatm 
his  name  and  resentment  against  the  Frenbh.  Vimnce 
him  its  greatest  military  glory :  this  is  air  imiJaeDtsel 
for  which  the  nation  mnst  he  grateftd  to  his  nottoqrS'Wfc 
neither  France  nor  the  continent  owes  to  tdftt^^^Hi^  ioyi  if 
liherty,  \inless  we  call  hy  this  name  the  iMdtodA'tf  ittfsflitm 
with  which  hie  had  worn  out  the  xuitioioS.  Bfra^'iipffiiv 
claim  it  may  he  equally  contend^  that'  nigU  pioJaeot'ly- ' 
hecause  darkness  makes  us  long  6ft  lig^  And  tlwt  Mnri» 
tude  creates  liberty^  because  it  foments  "r^dJt-m  the  tmO^^H 
the  oppressed,  and  excites  them  agaifis^the  opproaBOf^:  .Shift 
which  is  true,  and  is  attested  by  all  the  reve}iidblli''oHtfr 
thoughts,  aild  by  all  his  political  acta  from  thiei  iSth  cTVfm 
maire  to  the  renewed  coneorditt  of  Oharlemaiignd,  to-liil^liMAft* 
tories  and  his  nobility,  and  to  the  silenoe imposed  by hiaiiqpm 
thought,  under  the  natne  of  t(2^2o^,  is,  tfiat  he^tonad  ImiIi 
the  current  of  the  whole  French  revolution;  that  he  puirwied 
the  gleams,  in  order  to  extinguish  them,  of  the  prildo^plaeifl 
this  revolution  wherever  his  sword  oould  attain  t^iem^  in  |ii 
own  country  and  on  the  continent;  that  he  employed' th0,<fiMBy 
with  which  God  had  endowed  him,  not  to  destroy  hat  teiviM 
the  absolute  authority  of  theocracies,  of  'ariBto6nfli0i.:-edi  af 
thrones ;  that  he  was  at  all  times  the  JuUan  ai  civil  Kbed^aDl 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  the  great  antagonist  of  ihe  paBoiaftf 
of  the  eighteenth  century  through  all  the  tinivene.  A 
certainly,  but  no  apostle,  or  else  an  untimely  apoatla  bf 
quest,  of  glory,  and  of  material  force, 

XII. 

But  what  may  for  a  moment  have  deceived  taHianB  ae  to' 
this  pretended  apostleship  of  liberty  by  the  armies  of  NapdetBi 
and  what  may  have  produced,  in  his  footsteps,  or  after -hk  ftU^ 
symptoms  of  liberalism  here  and  there  upon  tlie  oonti&eitt^lii 
in  the  first  place  that  the  national  feeling  x>f  subdued  md  «l^ 
slaved  people  having  been  invoked  by  their  MngBteredattf 
conquer  him,  these  nations  called  forth  by  their  own  i0tii«|H 
to  assist  themselves,  took  a  part  for  the  firMtinie  inthitoipii 
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af&irs,  and  insensibly  claimed  from  their  goyemments  for  their^ 
internal  liberty  the  privileges  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  ct 
national  will,  which  these  governments  had  allowed  them  to 
exercise  in  defence  of  their  external  independence.  -They 
made  use  of,  for  their  own  protecdon  and  the  administration  of 
their  own  affairs,  the  immunities  they  had  won  in  shedding 
their  blood  and  squandering  their  treasures  for  Uieir  kings. 
They  assumed  in  the  national  wars  the  attitude-  and  the  pride 
of  free  institutions.  Moreover,  th^  ML  of  Napoleon  having, 
broken  the  seal  which  for  ten  yeans  had  shut  up  ^e  spirit  of 
liberty  in  France,  and  given  respiration  to  thought;  to  speecb, 
to  printing,  and  the  tribune  to  the  human  mind,  this  fliccamii- 
lated  explosion  of  liberty,  which  imrst  forth  in  France,  produced 
an  echo  throughout  all  Europe,  and  this  reflux  of  ideas,  so  long 
kept  back,  swept  at  once  from  Naples  to  Amsterdam,  and  fieom 
Moscow  to  Madrid.  Ideas  find  their  level  in  the  moral  world 
by  a  law  analogous  to  that  which  gov^ns  the  level  of  water, 
or  of  air,  in  the  material.  Invisible  and  interwoven  roots  con- 
nect together,  by  a  certain  real  communion  of  tiioiight  and 
feeling,  all  altars,  all  thrones,  all  institutions,  civil  or  religioiu, 
of  nations  apparently  most  unconneieted  by  distance  or  man- 
ners ;  so  that  the  fiiU,  the  concussion,  or  the  mo^fication  «f 
any  of  these  things  in  any  part  of  the  g^obe,  OTertuAis,  shodts* 
or  modifies  them  inevitably  everywhere.  This  is  eBpecnUy 
true  with  respect  to  France,  a  nation  not'  superior  to  otheni» 
but  mbre  prompt,  more  active,  and  niore  ffjnnpathetic,  which  is 
first  in  thought  and  quick^t  in  movement,  and  which  tlie 
modem  world  loves  to  contemplate  and  imitate  when  it  doei 
not  seek  to  humble  or  to  conquer. 

xiii. 

Such  were,  in  our  estimation,  ther  teal  causJas^of  the  iiite^ 
tine  movements  of  emancipatiotn,  of  liberty,  and  of  Smitotioii 
of  constitutional  governments,  which  a^^tated  the  oontineiit, 
since  the  liberal  institutions,  the  tribune,  and  the  jpress  of 
Paris  began  to  excite  the  public  mind,  or  to  foment  the  teovH 
ftiotions  of  France.    Napoleon  and  his  armies  hod  aot 
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lated  this  movement  of  the  minds  of  oations  towards  us,  and 
tbis  tendency  to  imitate  us ;  they  had,  on  the  contiaij,  retarded 
it.  The  fear  and  hatred  which  conquest  had  excited  against  us 
tbroughont  the  world,  vere  noj;  atttactioiis  for  ita  iuhabitsnts ; 
but  the  nations  hare  tamed  towards  us  from  the  dmo  when 
we  ceased  to  be  olyects  of  their,  feai.  or  hatred.  The;  hked 
our  ideas  and  onr  laws,  but  they  conld  aiot  bear  our  j'oke. 

1b  no  part  of  the  world  had  1^  f<^  been  mat-e  iniquitous, 
more  odious,  more  oSensive,  and  man  heroically  shaken  off 
than  in  Spain.  The  laudable  pride  of  iadepeudence  W 
revived  this  slumbering  nation  under  the  straLoguma  and  the 
violence  of  NapolooQ.  Spain  was  the  Maccabeus  of  nations. 
Its  history  is  known,  and  "»  sh4).  not  here  r<3capitulate  more 
ef  it  than  is  indispeDsably  necessai;  ta  uojuwct  the  oventa  of 

jeia  with  those  of  leai. 

xiy.  ,    .  .-      - 

The  house  of  Bourhon  hod  reined  over  Spain  and  its 
American  posseeeions  from  the  time  of  Laws  XIV.,  or  rather 
it  had  permitted  the  reign  of  its  mAunorp  and  customs,  its 
monks  and  its  inquisitioo,  that  permamsnt  terror,  which  tbe 
fanaticism  of  a  nation  at  that  Idme  ignonva>>  superstitioufl,  and 
cruel,  had  sufi^red  its  priests  to  place  by  the  side  of  and  above 
ita  government.  Amoi(gst  no  people  of  th^  earth,  since  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  or  the  Druidical  Gauls,  has  the 
aacerdotal  theocracy  ever  goveroed  a  oatipa  so  directly  and  au 
implacably.  The  perpetual  purifying  of  ^le  fajlh,  and  cou 
trolling  the  conscience  by  fire  and  sword,  iked  multiplied  ii« 
human  sacrifices.  Thirty-eight  thousand  viciiras  of  this  tii- 
bunal,  without  appeal,  had  been  publicly  burned  there  during 
the  last  three  centuries.  The  execution  of  heretics  was  nfinnally 
presented  there,  as  an  edifying  spectacle,  or  a  fei^i^  xr^nung 
to  the  faithful.  &Iors  than  three  hundred  Uwimnd^^W 
oandemned,  or  merely  suqweted,  and  put  to  thfl  MOtafBr  i^^ 
eipiated  in  the  dungeons,  the  galleys,  <^  Mh^  npi^-fiuiU 
puuishments,  the  crime  of  being  only  w^KKt^  9f.  ^^he^BM 
thoiit^t  on  sacred  things.    The  mildnfu  of  tJw  i^toac  of  JnV 
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bon  had  softened  by  degrees  the  ferocity  of  Philip  II.  The 
inquisition  obtained  no  more,  or  at  least  few  yictims  under  the 
last  reign.  But  the  immense  and  inviolable  wealth  of  the 
church,  the  multiplication,  the  idleness,  and  the  mendicancy 
of  the  monks,  an  institution  which  suppresses  labour  by  pre- 
cluding family,  continued  to  embarrass  the  government  and  to 
beggar  the  country.  It  subsisted  upon  its  pastoral  productions 
and  its  distant  colonies,  like  some  idle  proprietor  who  becomes 
weakened  by  sloth  while  his  slaves  cultivate  for  him  the  neg- 
lected soil.  When  the  French  revolution  broke  out  in  1789, 
nothing  remained  to  Spain  but  the  chivalrous  traditions  of  its 
nobility,  the  heroic  blood  of  its  people,  kingdoms  governed 
by  viceroys  in  South  America,  an  hereditary  love  of  monarchy, 
and  a  superstition  by  turns  timorous  and  fanatical  for  its  priest- 
hood ;  remnants  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  nation  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  and  which  must  become  extinct  unless  re- 
generated by  adversity. 

XV. 

Charles  IV.  reigned  at  this  period,  or  rather  allowed  Gbdoy, 
his  wife's  minion,  to  reign  in  his  name.  Emanuel  Godajt  a  private 
in  the  King's  guard,  whose  handsome  person  had  captivated  the 
young  queen,  and  whose  cleverness  had  relieved  the  King  of 
the  weight  of  the  crown,  exercised  equally  over  both  one  of 
those  mysterious  and  superhuman  ascendancies,  which  caa  only 
be  explained  by  the  unbounded  love  of  the  wife,  and  the  mental 
subjection  of  the  husband.  The  King  and  the  ^Qne^i  seemed 
to  possess  only  one  heart  to  adore  and  aggrandise  the  common 
favourite ;  an  expiation  of  despotism  which  solgects  a  nation 
to  the  will  of  one  man,  that  man  to  a  fedthless  woman,  and' 
that  woman  to  an  obscure  courtier. 

Godoy,  who  was  subsequently  Prince  of  the  Peaoe,  was 
neither  incapable,  ungrateful,  nor  a  traitor.  He  had  an  apt 
capacity  for  public  affairs,  rational  good  sense  for  the  necessary 
amelioration  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  gratitude  and  fidelity  tor 
his  patrons,  which  partook  of  the  superstition  of  the.  Spaniard, 
the  assiduity  of  the  lover,  and  the  obedienoe  of  the  Qpn. 

III.  22 
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t,  prosperous,  and  faithful 
,  whose  domination  orer  a 
act,  witnessed  hia  faTOar 
naive  of  a  philasophic&I 
i.nish  lords,  who  began  to 
jreathe  from  beyonil  the 
1  of  conscience.  The  no- 
1  respecting  in  royal  favour- 
,  the  caprices  of  majeatj. 


IjOTb  and  oonfideDce  had  placed 
and  he  laboured  to  preserv 

ioF  liis  protectors.  1 
monkish  court  he  did 
-without  impatidnce,  I 
ministiy  chosen  from  i  | 
disquiet  their  orthodoxy, 
Fyrenees  the  liberty  of 
biiity  BoSered  him,  by  t 
ilea,  whether  courtiers  or 

'The  court,  composed  by  him  ana  the  army  of  nhich  1 
commander-in-chief,  were  the  servants  of  his  -will  and  bis  am- 
bition. The  heir  of  the  crown  alone,  the  youug  Ferdinand, 
married  almost  in  his  boyhood  to  a  princess  of  Naples,  hated  in 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  his  motl  \  lover,  bis  father's  tyrant, 
the  master  and  the  rival  of  his  own  jignity,  the  humiliation  of 
hia  family,  and  the  natural  enemy  of  the  son  of  the  royal 
house.  The  Princess  of  the  Asturias,  his  wife,  secluded,  per- 
secuted, and  finally  thrown  into  a  decline  and  death  by  the 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Queen,  together  ivith  some  friends,  the 
confidants  of  her  misery,  nourished  an  instinctive  hatred  of 
the  favourite.  Such  was  this  court,  in  which  religions  em»^ 
monies,  euily  etiquette,  hunting,  and  musio,  kept  up  ets 
ignorance  and  idle  monotony. 

XVI. 

The  commotions  in  France,  from  1799  to  1793,  had  h 

scarcely  perceptible  in  Spain,  where  the  inquisition,  the  poUe 
the  popular  ^orsuce,  the  court  indifference,  and  the  bro 
barrier  of  the  Pyrenees,  intercepted  everything.  After  0f. 
feeble  declaration  of  war  against  the  French  Republic,  throaM^ 
a  decant  resentment  for  shedding  the  blood  of  Louis  XvT? 
the  court  of  Spain  had  concluded  a  humiliating  peuriC 
It  witnessed,  trembling  and  motionless,  the  victories 
Napoleon  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the  dethn»ement  0 
the  house  of  Parma  and  die  house  of  Naples,  its  lelfttionafl 
trusling  to  its  fawning  for  its  own  preservation,  lendu^  i 
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fleet  to  the  Emperor  against  England  at  Trafalgar,  thus  herself 
assisting  in  thD  subjugation  of  the  sea  and  the  continent,  and 
lending  ft  ciirpa  d'armee  to  Napoleon  to  coerce  Denmark  under 
his  sway.  This  was  not  enough ;  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
the  better  to  bind  Napoleon  by  the  tie  of  gratitude,  concluded 
a  secret  treaty  witli  him,  by  which  he  gave  a  free  passage  to 
the  French  troops  to  march  to  the  subjugation  of  Portugal, 
and  as  a  provision  against  the  death  of  Charles  IV.,  and  hia 
own  loss  of  power,  he  had  stipulated  to  obtain  for  himself,  as 
a  recompense  for  his  complicity,  the  kingdom  of  the  AlgarvM, 
a  dismemberment  of  Portugal  between  him  and  Napoleon 

But  no  submission  could  satisfy  Napoleon.  He  wanted 
another  throne  for  one  of  his  brothers,  and  from  the  centre  of 
Germany  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Madrid.  Secret  negocia- 
tions,  in  ■which  both  sides  were  caressing,  the  better  to  deceive 
each  other,  existed  in  Paris  between  the  private  agents  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  It  is  not  known  what 
pUStg  were  hatching  there  to  envelope  Spain  and  win  the  favour 
ot  Napoleon,  when  a  palace  tragedy,  resembling  thoso  of 
Byzantium  under  the  Greek  Empire,  broke  out  unexpectedly 
at  Aranjuez,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Spanish  conrt,  and 
furnished  Napoloon  with  a  pretext  for  the  intervention,  the 
craft,  and  the  violence  which  he  had  been  premeditating  for 
some  months  post. 

XVII. 

The  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne, 
who  had  recently  lost  his  wife,  worried  to  death  by  palace  an^ 
noyancee  and  the  rigorous  conduct  of  his  mother,  could  no 
longer  bear  vrith  patience  the  insolence  and  oppression  of  the 
favourite,  whom  he  accused  of  ruining  Spain,  and  conspiring 
against  himself.  In  the  paroxysm  of  his  grief  and  terror,  he 
had  yielded  to  the  instigations  of  his  preceptor,  a  canon 
named  Escoiquiz,  and  of  two  lords  of  his  court,  the  Duke  de 
San-Carlo  and  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  his  conBdanis,  who 
indicated  to  him,  as  his  only  support,  the  protectitig  and  all 
powerful   intervention  of  Napoleon.     The  prince,  driven  to 
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despair  by  the  extremity  of  his  danger  and  the  einess  of  his 
hatred,  wrote  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  criminal  in  its  olgect»  and 
more  criminal  in  its  mystery,  in  which  he  supplicated  the 
Emperor  to  adopt  him  as  his  son,  and  to  give  him  the  hand 
of  a  princess  of  the  fiamily  of  Bonaparte,  or  of  Beanha^ 
iiais. 

Whether  from  intentional  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  Na 
poleon  to  render  the  breach  between  isAh^r  imd  9on  imoon- 
dlable,  or  whether  through  discoyery  of  the  minister's  corres- 
pondence, the  agent  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  at  Paris, 
Izquierdo  became  acquainted  with  the  letter  and  denounced  it 
to  Godoy.  Being  communicated  by  the  latter  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  interpreted  into  a  state  crime  and  couspizaQj  agsuut 
the  reign  and  the  lives  of  his  parents,  this  letter*  had  Taiaed  to 
a  pitch  of  delirium  the  grief,  the  pride,  and  the  anger  of  the. 
unfortunate  Charles  IV.  The  Queen,  who  hated  her  Bon  in 
proportion  to  the  passion  she  entertained  for  the  fistvonrite,  had.- 
herself  exaggerated  the  matter,  and  transformed  an  act  of  im- 
propriety into  a  criminal  attempt.  The  Prince  of  the  Astnzias, 
arrested  in  the  palace  of  his  father,  conducted  to  the  feet  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  convicted  of  criminal  oorrespondeQce  with 
a  foreign  power,  by  criminatory  documents  fimnd  in  his  iqpart- 
ment,  denounced  to  Spain  and  to  the  world  as  a  rebellions  priaoe, 
and  an  almost  parricidal  son,  trembled  under  thia  reproaches  and 
menaces  of  Godoy,  and  of  the  King  and  Queen.  As  cowardly 
in  his  repentance  as  he  had  been  thoughtless  in  the  crime, 
he  humbled  himself  to  tears,  and  debased  himself  in  his  exami- 
nation to  the  extent  of  accusing  his  advisers.  These  adviseis 
alone  had  suffered  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  while  the  re- . 
pentant  son,  degraded  and  pardoned,  escaped  the  tragic  &te  of 
Don  Carlos,  and  recovered  in  his  fathers  court  the  liberty,  the 
rank,  and  the  subordination  of  a  presumptive  heir,  remoied 
from  the  Council  board,  and  annulled  by  his  homiliataon. 
Europe  had  resounded  with  this  drama  without  a  catastrophe 
in  the  palace  of  Charles  IV.  Spain,  indignant  at  the  debase- 
ment of  its  prince  and  the  triumph  of  the  favoOrite,  became 
rife  with  murmurs  and  factions,  which  set  the  fiGither  against 
the  son,  the  son  against  the  mother,  the  Prince  of  the  P< 
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agajnat  the  roja!  Louse,  and  the  blood  of  its  kings  against  the 
detested  blood  of  the  upstart  of  Badajos. 

XVI  IT. 

This  waa  the  momont  when  Napoleon,  under  the  ambiguooa 
pretext  of  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  and  an  Ul-defined  co-operaticm 
of  his  army,  lent  to  Spain  in  virtue  of  the  secret  treaty  of 
Fontainebleaii  with  Godoy,  marched  100,000  of  his  beat  troops 
over  the  Pyrenees,  commanded  by  Mnrat,  possessed  himself 
by  violence  or  stratagem  of  the  fortified  places,  and  advanced 
apon  Madrid,  without  either  the  terrified  Spanish  government, 
or  himself,  being  able  to  give  the  Spanish  patriota  even  a 
flpecioua  explanation  of  a  military  oecupation  of  the  kingdom; 
which  placed,  one  after  another,  the  provinces,  the  arsenals, 
the  porte,  the  fortified  towns,  and  speedily,  perhaps,  the  capital 
itself,  under  the  yoke  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  power. 
Charles  IV,,  the  Queen,  and  the  favourite,  their  eyes  being  at 
length  opened,  but  too  late,  to  the  projec-ts  of  a  conqueror  who 
had  concealed  his  ambition  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 
determined  to  quit  Madrid,  to  retire  to  Cadiz,  and  to  transport 
themselves  and  the  throue  of  Spain  to  America.  The  Spanish 
troops  vtere  already  stationed  on  the  route  to  Cadiz  to  protect 
the  flight  of  the  King  and  his  family ;  but  the  prince  of  the 
Aaturias  secretly  opposed  this  departure,  which  gave  the 
monarchy  to  the  French,  Tbia  resistance  of  the  heir  pre- 
BDmptive  transpired,  and  made  him  the  idol  of  the  humbled 
and  betrayed  nation.  The  court  intimidated  by  the  resolution 
of  the  people  to  oppose  the  flight  ol'  their  sovereign,  counter 
manded  the  intended  departure,  and  retired  with  the  favourito 
to  Aranjuez.  surrounded  by  the  troops  drawn  together  for  their 
protection.  During  this  indecision  of  the  tvro  parties  of  tlie 
court,  and  these  still  respectful  movements  of  the  people, 
Idurat  entered  Madrid  with  the  French  army,  occupied  all  the 
routes,  and  all  the  passages  of  the  river  which  command  tho 
aqiital,  and  preserving  an  enigmatical  aileuce,  more  alarming 
and  more  perfidious  than  a  declaration  of  war,  assumed  the 
position  of  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  both  king  and  people. 
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XIX. 

The  Prince  of  the  Peace,  undeceived  at  length  as  to  tlio 
pretended  friendship  of  Napoleon,  learned  fimn  his  agent 
Izqoierdo,  who  had  suddenly  anived  fmai  Pfm»  tiw^  iha 
usurpation  of  the  throne  and  the  nation  waa  tbe  aooiet  of  tlyi 
mysterious  manoeuvres  of  Napoleon,  and  that  thaEe  vao  qp 
otJier  salvation  for  himself  and  the  iroyal  fiumlj  than,  a  lutfiqiial 
insurrection,  or  flight.  But  this  thmightlaea'&roianto,  oeeos- 
tomed  to  miracles  of  fortune,  and  intoaieated  frith- ihabdnaapi 
which  the  crafLy  diplomacy  of  Napoleon  had  ao  long  kept  flail- 
ing in  his  mind,  was  still  slumhering  at  Aiaiyiiei  in  <bo  iOH' 
sions  and  voluptuousness  of  houndjeae  ei^yment  A.  ohqp  of 
thunder  awoke  him  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  .Uaioh  1808. 
A  multitude  pf  people  issued  furioosly  from  Madrid  a$  ite 
moment  Murat  was  entering  it  and  proftinmg  the  capital  wdi 
foreign  arms,  proceeded  to  the  royal  reaideniDe  of  AiUQHSSt 
amidst  cries  of  treason  and  of  vengeance  against  the  InoBpfca, 
who,  as  they  said,  had  sold  and  given  up  the  Goonliy.  lHJim 
mob,  increased  on  the  route  by  the  population,  of  fha'vSb^pp 
and  by  the  people  of  Aranjuez,  rushed  to  the  gitea  of  Qodif'a 
palace,  gained  over  the  troops,  proolaimied  the  cheiifiAiediMmi 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  burst  into  the  chamber  of  this 
favourite,  armed  with  daggers,  to  obliterate  with  hie  hlood  '^ 
Queen's  passion,  the  King's  weakness,  and  the  ruin  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Godoy  had  only  time  to  escape  by  a  lobl^  imm.,  the 
multitude  who  filled  and  destroyed  his  mansion,  to  aaeemd  hf  a 
private  staircase  to  the  false  roof  of  the  palace,  end  to  nil' 
himself  up,  like  one  of  the  pretorian  emperors  of  Boiiie,  in  a 
bundle  of  Indian  cane  mats,  forsaken  by  his  aervanfta  in  the 
obscurity  of  an  attic. 

The  crowd  thinking  he  had  escaped,  plunged  thev  thinty 
weapons  into  his  bed,  ransacked  his  hou^,  an^  lit  thrir 
torches  to  bum  it  to  ashes ;  then  proce^ng  to  the  IGngll 
palace,  tiiey  did  not  pass  the  threshold,  but  loading  the  QqeOB 
with  invectives,  and  Charles  IV.  with  expresaiona  of  pity,  ifa^ 
loudly  demanded  to  have  Ferdinand  their  aon  lor  kin|^  ai^ 
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for  the  eaviour  of  tiie  Empire.  Insensible  to  their  danger  and 
their  persona)  insulla,  the  Queen  and  her  husband,  more 
-  foitMul  to  love  and  friendship  than  to  their  crown,  had  no 
ftlarm,  no  supplication,  and  no  terrors  but  for  Godoy.  With 
clasped  hatids  they  conjured  tbeir  son.  now  their  master,  to 
search  for  and  save  him,  giving  him  up  the  Empire  with 
pleasure,  if  he  would  only  give  tfaem  their  friend. 

XX. 

The  night,  however,  and  a  great  part  of  the  following  day 
passed  witii  the  unfortunate  Godoy  in  the  slow  agony  of  a  con- 
demned wretch  who  hears  from  his  retreat  the  maledictions, 
the  fury,  the  preparations  for  his  destruction,  and  who  cannot 
eaeape  one  description  of  death  wthout  throwing  himself  into 
another.  Dying  with  thirst,  destroyed  with  heat,  burning  with 
fever,  y-embling  lest  his  palace  should  be  set  on  fire,  and  he  him- 
self burned  alive  in  the  funeral  pile  of  straw  amidst  which  be 
was  buried,  he  counted  as  ages  the  momenta  of  his  lengthened 
martyrdom.  At  length,  no  longer  hearing  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude  ringing  through  his  dwelling,  and  thinking  that  the 
people,  vreary  of  seeking  or  waiting  for  him,  hod  gone  away  to 
search  elsewhere,  he  ventured  to  descend  from  his  retreat 
silently  down  the  backatairs  that  lad  to  his  garret,  to  slake  his 
thirst ;  vainly  looking  for  a  drop  of  water  in  the  courts  and 
fountains  of  the  palace,  which  only  a  few  hours  before  had 
lavished  upon  him  every  delight.  This  silence  in  tlie  apparently 
abandoned  building  was  a  snore ;  mute  sentinels  with  naked 
feet,  that  tiiey  might  not  betray  their  watch,  wore  posted  if 
the  vestibules.  One  of  these  perceived  and  seized  him,  re 
jected  the  offers  of  fortune  with  which  the  fugitive  attempted 
to  soften  him,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  guard,  who  vainly  tried 
to  save  him  from  the  fury,  the  mud.  the  stones,  and  the  daggers, 
scarcely  warded  off,  of  the  people.  The  news  of  his  appre- 
hension, flew  iilte  a  cry  of  joy  to  the  King's  palace  ;  the  King 
and  Queen  responded  by  an  exclamation  of  despair.  They 
supplicated  tlieir  son  to  show  his  magnanimity  and  rescue  his 
enemy*  from  dt'iith,     "  Ferdinand,"  said  hi«  mother  to  him, 
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**  you  wish  for  our  crown,  well  then  it  is  yours ;  sare  our  fnsnd, 
and  your  father  will  ahdicate  !*'  '"^Tes,  yes,**  added  the  old 
monarch,  *'  save  Emanuel  and  you  are  Ejng  !**  At  these  words 
Ferdinand  rushed  forward  to  the  assistance  ci  Ida  pereeentox; 
snatched  him  from  the  multitude,  and  put  him  under  ikA  psft- 
teotion  of  the  troops.  ''  Learn,*'  he  exclaimed  as  his  onlj  act 
of  vengeance,  "  learn  that  I  am  now  your  King'l*'  **Axe  the 
King  my  master  and  the  Queen  still  alive?*'  was  Ite  only 
coilsolation  demanded  by  the  £a,vourite,  more  attentLve  to  the 
destiny  of  his  benefactors  than  to  his  own  wounds  and  hmmli- 
ations.  Being  satisfied  of  their  existence,  he  was  ,1iuow]i« 
covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  into  a  carriage,  and  oandiutod  to ' 
the  castle  of  Villa  Viciosa,  to  await  another  death.  -Hie  span 
of  favour,  of  fortune,  of  disgrace,  and  of  dealsh,  whidh  all  oott- 
tended  for  their  victim  in  one  night,  and  had  act  yet  doxie  iritb 
him. 

XXI. 

Charles  IV.  abdicated  on  the  same  day  in  £ntmr  ef  JPtaH- 
nand,  both  waiting  till  the  act  should  be  ratified  by  Nqpoleon, 
master  of  the  territoiy  by  means  of  his  army,  and  by  his  polky 
arbiter  of  the  crowti.  His  interpreter,  Marat,  vefqaed  to 
explain  himself,  impressing  with  hope  and  fear,  bytpmSy  bott 
father  and  son.  Napoleon,  preceded  and  followed  by  inyinoiUe 
forces,  arrived  at  Bayonne,  the  last  Erench  city  on  the  BptBldi 
frontier,  and  summoned  this  great  cause  before  him  upon  the 
French  soil,  as  if  to  hold  the  competitors,  both  of  wbom'  he 
intended  to  dethrone,  at  the  mercy  of  his  ambition  and  ssp^ 
ted  from  their  subjects.  Charles  IV.,  his  wife,  his  son,  and 
the  favourite,  allowed  themselves  "to  be  drawn  thither  one  after 
the  other,  partly  by  seduction  and  partly  by  foxee.  The 
stratagems  which  brought  these  two  monarchs  to  Bayomae,  ralher 
recalled  the  Italian  policy  of  Machiavel,  than  the  Boman  poliflj 
of  Caesar.  Napoleon  having  dragged  these  princes  to  Us  ieet« 
resolved  to  dishonour  them  by  means  of  one  another*  bj 
offering  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  their  quarrels  and  their 
debasement.  Both  father  and  mother  overwhelmed  the  8CMl« 
in  the  presence  of  Napoleon,  with  maledictions  as  a  panieidiL 
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Ni^leoa  seemed  to  take  the  father's  part  against  the  son. 
He  Bummoned  FerdinitDd  to  abdicato  a  kingdom  acquired  b; 
rebellion,  against  the  rights  of  hlood.  When  tbe  son  accord- 
ingly abdicated  and  restored  the  throne,  Napoleon  made  the 
father  abdicate  in  his  own  favour  a  crowu  which  Le  could  no 
longer  refuse  in  the  perfidious  captivity  of  Bayonne.  He 
gave  tlie  Spanish  throne  to  his  brother  Joseph,  and  sent 
Charies  IV,,  his  wife,  and  their  favourite,  to  languish  and  die 
in  eule,  without  any  other  consolation  tlian  the  friendship 
which  united  all  three,  and  with  a  royal  subsidy  badly  paid  in 
exchange  for  two  Empires.  He  gave  to  Ferdinand  and  his 
brother  as  a  prison,  the  Chateau  of  Valen^ay,  Hurrounded  by 
tiwipB  and  polioe,  to  prevent  in  these  young  princes  the  con- 
sequences of  a  sense  of  shame  and  a  return  of  courage.  He 
pushed  his  armies  into  Spain,  excited  to  insurrection  by  so 
many  criminal  attempts  upon  its  feelings  and  its  independence. 
Victory  and  defeat  were  equally  fruitless  in  the  conquest  of 
this  nation;  the  hearts  of  the  people  combated  in  each  of  their 
children,  and  the  war  became  a  struggle  body  to  body,  the 
Btmggle  a  massacre.  The  English  landed  there  l«  assist  tbe 
Spaniards  and  enlarged  the  tield  of  battle.  Each  province, 
deprived  of  ita  king,  formed  itself  into  a  permanent  insur- 
rectional junta.  These  juntas  wore  out  the  armies  of  Napoleon 
one  aft«r  another.  This  struggle  of  six  yearB  made  Europe 
the  echo  and  the  accomplice  of  this  first  insurgent  nationality 
against  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Cadiz  was 
Ihia  armed  representation  of  Spain.  The  nation  reigned  for 
its  kings  during  the  interregnum  of  its  royalty,  and  Europe 
learned  from  Spain  that  armies  are  mortal,  but  that  i 
axe  invincible.  Napoleon  being  driven  back  towards  hi 
frontiers  by  the  north,  in  a  state  of  insurrection  snd  coalesced 
against  him,  restored  the  Pope  to  the  Homans,  and  Ferdinand 
VII.  to  the  Spaniards. 

But  this  young  prince,  a  slave  in  the  cradle,  soured  in  his 
youth,  a  rebel  against  hia  father  in  the  palace,  and  servile  in 
captivity.  WHS  ungrateful  on  his  return.  The  Cort«6,  tbe 
national  representation  of  Spain  which  had  fought  for  him, 
were  desirous  of  putting  a  price  on  their  victory,  and  demEuded 
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of  bim  to  avotr  to  the  oonBtdtutJon  which  they  had  promulgated 
in  lt>13,  in  order  to  reconcile  lil  r  inA  tbe  throne.  Fenlt 
nand  beiog  received  with  the  deii  ium  of  enthuBiasm  bj  Uu 
people,  advanced       yi]j  in  mnoes  without  explaining 

himself.     At  the  |  )f  tlie  J,  he  bad  already  forgotten 

those  who  had  0|       a  I  ,  abolished  the  constitution, 

And  repossessed  hi  iit&ei       lote  monarchy  of  bis  fathers. 

H'S  reign  eiace  that  period  i  la  nothing  but  a  coutinuona 
vengeance  against  the  mi  's  of  he  Cortes  who  had  tried  1o 

affix  a  condition  to  1  m  Jegal  limits  to  his  authority. 

The  moderate  roya       ,  t  i  ta,  the  nobles,  the  orators, 

the  miniaCerB,  and  t       g<  of  the  war  of  independence 

were  languishing  in  dun  ons,  crowding  the  galleys,  and  taking 
Tefuga  in  exile.     Ado  a      t  tailed  the  CamartUa  reignad 

sod  persecuted  in  the  lu      si  Attempts  at  military  in- 

surrection, not  against  the  King,  but  against  the  royalist  fociiDii. 
bad  ofiered  bs  victims  Porlier  and  ll^acy,  yoimg  generals  of  tbo 
war  of  independence.  Porlier  ?  i  dying  had  bequeathed  bis 
,  memory  to  the  patriots  in  an  e  oh  which  he  -had  pi«pared 
for  his  tomb.  "Here  lie  the  aetieB  of  L.  Diaz  Porlier.  genaraJ 
in  the  Spanish  army.  He  was  e  essful  in  all  his  enterprises 
against  the  foreign  enemies  of  1  country,  and  died  a  victim 
to  civil  discord.  7e  who  are  »ble  to  glory,  respect  the 
remains  of  an  unfortunate  patriot."  Lac;  after  having  con- 
certed a  constitutional  movement  with  a  great  number  of  gene- 
rals and  other  officers  of  the  war  of  independence,  failed  io  Ibe 
enterprise  through  treachery,  and  1  (ok  refuge  in  a  shepherd's 
cottage  in  the  Pyrenees.  He  '  discovered  there  by  those 
who  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  a  d  condemned  tn  death  At 
Barcelbna.  Ferdinand,  unable  to  find  executioners  for  a 
general  who  was  adored  in  Catalonia,  sent  him  off  to  Majorca, 
where  the  unfortunate  Lacy  met  bis  death  upon  the  sbore. 
instead  of  the  exile  which  he  had  been  promised.  AU  the 
provinces  of  Spain  had  their  secret  Bocieties,  their  military 
plots,  their  traitors,  their  informers,  and  their  hangraeiL 
Terror  reigned  at  once  over  the  court,  which  felt  the  soil 
tremble  under  its  despotism,  and  over  the  liberals,  who  felt 
the  band  of  the  conrt  and  the  inqi  ™i™  — ~iy  ^.^^  ^^  g^^p 
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them.  Everything  announced  one  of  those  fiearful  crises  in 
which  nations  and  governments,  incompatihle  vdth  each  other, 
and  animated  hj  two  irreconcilahle  spirits,  cannot  escape 
either  tyranny  or  insurrection,  the  priesthood  and  Spanish 
monks,  who  had  admirably  served  the  cause  of  independence, 
now  ranged  themselves  oil  the  side  of  absolute  monatchy  ;  the 
natural  allies  of  a  throne  which  they  had  always  governed,  and 
the  enemies  of  liberty  which  had  put  down  the  inquisition,  and 
which  in  its  very  first  act  had  granted  freedom  of  conscience. 
The  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  refused  to  give  up  their  vic- 
tims to  the  civil  tribunals.  Bishops  even,  trho  were  suspected 
of  tolerance  and  of  liberal  sentiments,  groaned  under  the  bolts 
and  bars  of  the  holy  office.  The  King  himself  dared  not 
refuse  to  its  suspicions  or  its  vengeance  those  eveii  of  whom 
he  knew  the  innocence  and  their  attachment  ij5  his  person. 

Eussia,  through  her  jealousy  of  England,  secredy  fetvoored 
by  her  counsel  this  system  of  terror  of  King  Ferdinand.     She 
bad  encouraged  this  prince  to  raise  to  favour  and  credit  a  man 
sprung  from  the  very  lowest  rank  of  the  ooort  domestics,  of  a 
faithful  disposition,  but  limited  understanding ;  whose  servile 
zeal,  unenlightened  attachment,  and  agitating  skill  relieved 
the  King  from  the  burthen  of  government.     The  difficulty  of 
filling  the  royal  treasury,  in  a  Country  without  agriculture  or 
commerce,  and  exhausted  by  a  desperate  war  of  ten  years,  led 
Ferdinand  and  his  favourite  to  project  a  decisive  expedition, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  reconquer  and  pacify  by  force  of 
arms  his  American  possessions,  then  contested  between  Ferdi- 
nand's viceroys  and  the  independent  governments  which  these 
distant  colonies  had  established  during  the  usurpation  and 
distractions  of  the  mother  country.     Ugarte,  the  personal  and 
intimate  minister  of  the  King,  had  the  chief  management  of 
everything  which  concerned  the  preparations  for  this  expedi- 
tion.    The  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  kingdom  were 
concentrated  at  Cadiz,  the  port  from  which  the  expedition  was 
to   sail  to  beAr  to  America  the  irresistible  will  of  Spain. 
General  O'Donilell,  Count  de  Labisbal,  of  one  of  those  Irish 
Catholic  families  which  made  Spain  theuf  adopted  country,  and 
whose  three  brothers,  generals  also  in  the  service,  were  in 
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Cominand  of  other  provi  '<        nommated  bj  Ferdinand 

oommEtnder-in-tdiief  of  the  e:  tionary  arii^  assembled  at 

Cadiz  and  in  the  neigbbi  i    ms.     O'Donnell  had  been 

initiated  a  f^ort  time  before  ti  epoch  into  the  secret  eocielies 

of  the  army ;  but  when,  on  po  int  of  being  discovered,  he 

had  affected  a  horror  of  ll       ,  :  i  made  diacovoriea  which  had 

appeared  to  the  court  and  j  aii  irrefragable  pledge  of 
fidelity. 

xxn. 

But  O'Donnell,  Buotuated,  1  most  ad^'enturera  without 
cotmtrj,  with  the  -riiueaitudes  of  e'  mte  and  parties,  undecided 
in  opinion  between  the  absolutists  ind  liberals,  giving  security 
to  oue  side  and  hopes  to  the  other,  being  decided  only  on  pny 
nouDcing  in  iaTOor  of  those  who  eliould  elevate  birn  highest 
He  bod  eotrceiy  arrived  at  Oadiz,  vhen  he  vms  entrusted  with 
tLe  confidence.of  the  chiefs  of  the  lumy  enrolled  in  the  secret 
societies  ;  he  affected  to  listen  to  them  with  favour.  He  thus 
regained  with  the  liberals  the  confidence  he  had  lost  by  his 
fii'st  defection ;  and  encouraged  by  his  silence  and  toleratiou 
tke  coiTuption  and  seduction  of  the  army.  General  Saarsfield, 
st'coiid  in  command  to  O'Donnell,  and  a  friend  of  the  unfonu- 
iiute  Lacy,  was  entrusted  with  the  same  secrets,  and  swore  to 
avenge  his  friend,  by  reconquering  that  coustitution  for  which 
PoHier  ar.4  Lacy  had  suffered  death.  He  and  O'Donnell 
appeared  to  agte^  to  bring  about,  on  a  fixed  day,  an  insurrection 
of  their  corps  d'armie  in  favour  of  the  common  cause.  But 
whether  the  connivance  of  O'DoJ  ill  and  Saarsfield  with  the 
officers  conspirators  of  thea  armies  was  merely  a  base  stratagem 
to  learn  the  opmions  of  their  wibord  oates,  and  to  betray  them, 
01'  whether  these  two  generals,  tlnnking  the  moment  unfavour- 
able and  the  movement  premature,  wished  to  let  it  half  explode 
the  better  to  delay,  or  finally  extinguwh  it,  O'Donnell  pre- 
tended to  allow  the  Constitution  to  be  proolajined  under  his 
ejoa  by  some  of  the  regiments,  and  then  joining  Saarsfield  in 
turning  against  the  guilty,  he  arrested,  in  the  eery  act,  all  tJ 
colonels  and  ofQcers  compromised,  or  suspected,  who  had  fa 
tlie  imprudence  to  declare  themselves,  and  sent  them  as  prisQ 
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ers  to  the  fortresses.  The  court,  reassured  bjf  this  explosion, 
and  by  this  perfidy  of  O'Donnell,  received  him  as  the  saviour 
of  the  throne,  and  retained  him  at  Madrid.  The  army,  for  a 
while  dislocated  and  withdrawn  &om  Cadiz  by  the  precaution 
of  the  government,  which  would  no  longer  entrust  a  fortified 
place  to  the  chances  of  revolt,-  was  cantoned,  und^r  the  orders 
of  General  Calderon,  in  the  Isle  of  Leon. 

xxin 

The  treachery  of  O'Donnell,  however,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
superior  officers,  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  had  only  animated 
the  ardour  of  the  numerous  conspirators.  They  concerted 
secretly  together,  and  they  nominated  as  their  general.  Colonel 
Quiroga,  the  accomplice  of  Porlier  and  Lacy,  and  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  at  Alcala  in  the  Isle  of  Leon.  Arco  Agu^ro,  impri- 
soned for  the  same  cause  in  the  castle  of  St.  Sebastian,  at 
Cadiz,  was  appointed  by  them  chief  of  the  st&S.  The  chef  de 
hataillon  Eiego,  a  friend  of  these  conspirators,  and  himself 
burning  for  the  freedom  of  his  country,  was  the  hand  and  heart 
of  the  new  conspiracy.  Spain  is  the  country  of  bold  and  long- 
maturing  plots  between  thousands  of  conspirators.  The  inqui- 
sition has  moulded  the  characters  there  to  mystery  and  blood, 
and  nature  to  daring  and  to  vengeance,^-these  two  guardians  of 
secret  oaths.  The  great  mcgority  of  officers  and  sub-officers  of 
the  army  knew  the  day  when  llie  insurrection  was  to  break 
out,  but  none  revealed  the  secret  .     .  ., 

It  exploded  on  the  1st  of  January,  1820,  on  the  signal 
given  by  Eiego  and  the  officers  of  his  battalion  at  Las  Cab^zas, 
the  cantonment  of  the  regiment  of  Asturias.  The  people 
responded  to  it  by  cries  of  joy  and  deliverance.  On  the  same 
day  Eiego  marched  upon  Arcos,  the  head-quarters  of  the  army, 
arrested  there,  with  his  own  hand,  the  commander-in-chief 
Calderon,  and  his  staff,  and  gained  over  some  battalions  who 
joined  him  and  proclaimed  him  their  general.  Quiroga  having 
escaped  from  his  prison,  also  marched,  at  the  head  of  some 
insurgent  battalions,  against  Cadiz.  Ei^go  raised  X^rds,  and 
Saarsfield  fled  before  him,  threatened  with  the  &te  of  traitors. 
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The  wbcle  amy,  speedily  gained  over  by  thd  canent  of  til- 
umpliant  opinion,  nominated  its  chiefs,  and  drew  up  a  respect- 
ful, but  imperative  address,  imposing  upon  the  Sang  the 
constitution  of  18I$2.  Cadiz  alone  shut  its  gates  against  the 
conspirators.  General  Freyre,  appointed  hy  the 'King  in  the 
place  of  Calderon,  assembled  a  royal  army  to  8U|Toand  thei  Isle 
of  L6on,  and  to  stifle  the  revolt  in  the  bud..  BiiS{^  q[aitled 
the  island  with  an  expeditionary  column  to  raise  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  Eeceived  in  some  places  with  enthusiasm, 
and  >vith  resistance  in  others,  he  escaped  with  difficulty  the 
still  faithful  detachments  which  pursued  him,  advanbed  bddly 
upon  Malaga,  raised  that  city,  foi:^ht  an  action' '  there  with 
Joseph  0*Donnell,  brother  of  Count  LahLsbd,  Ml  hack  in;dii- 
order,  losing  his  soldiers  by  desertion,  marched'  *  tfaioQ|^ 
Cordova  at  the  head  of  300  disheartened  mon,  tiie  only  toxqps 
he  had  remaining,  received  some  supplies  and  a  gteA  mudj 
acclamations ;  but,  harassed  by  superior  forces,  and  -  only  aUe 
to  draw  his  vain,  decimated  column  into  his  own  rohii*  he  dis- 
banded his  officers  and  soldiers,  and  appointed  Gonmna  as  a 
rallying  point. 

The  insurrection,  altogether  military  up  to  that  peiiod, 
was  extinguished  and  not  strengthened  by  this  eoKpeditioiu 
The  Isle  of  L^on,  fortified  by  Quifoga,  defbnddd  itsdlf  iridi 
difficulty  against  the  troops  of  Cadiz.  Everything  was  in  a 
state  of  suspense  in  thought  and  action.  The  insozreefioii, 
blockaded  by  still  increasing  forces,  seemed  stifled  in  its  birth, 
when  the  city  of  Corunna,  upon  which  Hi6go  had  direoted  Us 
disbanded  troops,  broke  into  insurrection  at  their  caB^  and 
proclaimed  the  revolution  within  its  walls.  Grallicia,  the 
Asturias,  and  Aragon,  followed  the  movement  of  Gonuina,  and 
the  constitution  was  proclaimed  everywhere,  and  even  in 
Cadiz.  An  accidental  collision  between  the  excited  peo(»le 
and  the  troops  irritated  by  their  diefeat,  deluged  this  d^  with 
blood. 

The  excitement  caused  by  these  commotions  all  aioatidt 
shook,  even  in  Madrid,  the  fidelity  of  the  troops,  and  oif  the 
Boyal  Guard  itself.  Ferdinand,  yielding  to  necei^st^  mon 
tJian  to  conviction,  resolved  to  compound  with  his  sofajectSy  hj 
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"asljtmions.  But  protniBea 
mpaiieace  if  an  army  and  a 
nation  determiaed  to  reconquer  Uiair  rights.  An  inaurrection 
of  tbe  people  of  Madrid,  under  the  windows  jf  the  King's  pft- 
Isce,  was  not,  appeased  until  the  prince,  humbled  and  cuerced. 
proclaimed  with  his  own  mouth  the  conatitudon,  jf  1812,  aod 
the  convocation  of  the  Cortes.  This  consdtuUcn,  altogether 
republican,  aa  it  emanated  from  the  revolutionary  organisation 
of  a  nation  without  a  chief,  during  the  war  of  independence, 
preserved  nothing  more  of  royalty  than  the  n&me  and  the  here 
ditary  principle,  at  the  head  of  institutions  entirely  elective. 
But  Ferdinand  did  not  deliberate  as  to  the  place  assigned  to 
him  in  the  constitution,  he  submitted  to  it.  Tiie  Cortes  as- 
sembled, the  constitution  bronght  into  power  all  those  men 
whom  the  vengeance  of  Ferdinand  had  banished,  and  the 
Inquisition  still  retained  in  its  dungeons.  Vengeince  entered 
the  palace  under  the  name  of  freedom,  Mid  pmaoription  was 
launched  in  turn  against  those  who  had  proscribed  the  day 
before.  Quiroga,  Riego,  and  their  confederates,  superseded  in 
the  ministry,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  in  the  provincial 
governments,  the  ministers,  the  g^nends,  and  the  governors 
feithful  to  royalty ;  Ferdinand,  in  bis  own  palace,  surrounded 
by  official  respect,  was  only  the  captive  and  hostage  of  the 
revolution.  Biots  and  disturbances  were  the  dally  coups  d'etat 
of  the  multitude ;  and  the  reign  of  demagogues  prevailed 
under  the  name  of  debased  royalty.  The  King,  like  all  mon- 
archs  who  try  to  reign  over,  and  by  means  of.  tlieir  revolted 
eui^ccts,  did  not  feel  that  after  a  virtual  deposition  the  tomb 
or  proi^ription  b  the  only  asylum  for  their  dignity.  He  gave 
the  compelled  sanctiou  of  his  name  to  the  acts  of  his  enemies, 
pitied  by  some,  odious  to  others,  and  suspected  by  all.  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  France  and  England,  protested  in  stem 
diplomatic  notes  against  these  concessions  of  feebleness  to 
force,  and  presaged  the  impracticability  acd  disasters  that  were 
springing  from  thb  constitution.  The  aiiny  of  Cadiz  refused 
to  break  up  at  the  voice  of  the  Cortes  themselves,  and  nf 
Quiroga,  who  had  become  moderate  after  victory.  Ri^po, 
continuing  to  act  the  part  of  a  military  tribune,  asaitir.eri  me 
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TBToIiitiomu7  conmBitd  of  it,  ved  to  Buperintend  under 

aims  the  acts  of  the  Cortoa,  i  to  substitute  the  dictatorship 
of  the  camp  iai  the  civil  law.  .  ig  dismissed  by  the  Cortea 
and  claimed  by  the  clubs,  he  re;  red  to  Madrid,  to  triumph 
over  the  insulted  laws,  and  to  '  Te  as  a  rallying  point  to  the 
■demagogues.  Being  energetically  opposed  by  the  ministere, 
lie  was  compelled  to  yield  before  constitution  which  he  had 
Tiolatod  after  having  set  it  up.  lished  from  the  capital  he 

carried  into  his  province  com]  i,  conspiracies,  and  the  re- 

venge of  chicked  sedition.  This  <  lat  of  the  principal  tribune 
"was  bnt  a  gleam  of  peace  and  on  '  in  the  constitutional  reigti 
of  Ferdinani ;  speedily  tossed  abi  between  the  revolutioaeiy 
ministers  and  those  suspected  of  royalism  by  the  revolution,  ha 
Buffered  fresh  insults  from  bis  mi  ry,  and  fresh  violence  from 
his  Bubjecti.  He  passed  throi  i  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Louis 
XVI.  except  the  acafibld.  Havmg  retired  for  a  short  time  to 
the  Escuiial,  a  palace  too  near  the  royaltBt  inEUirectioDs  which 
%Fere  now  organising  in  hia  name  in  the  faithful  provinces,  he 
vss  constrained  to  return  to  Madrid,  drawn  thither  by  his 
tninistera  to  suffer  there,  like  the  roj^al  family  at  Versailles, 
on  the  6th  of  Octoher,  the  invi  n  and  injunctions  of  the 
clubs.  All  his  friends,  and  c  bis  confessor,  were  driven 
away,  to  fetter  hia  sentiments  ana  his  conscience.  Proscription 
banished  them  to  towns  where  inaliou  waited  tbem.     His 

guards,  beset  bv  the  people,  were  partly  immolated  at  the 
gates  of  bis  ptUce,  in  defending  it ;  the  rest  were  afterwards 
proscrihed  for  defending  it  in  vain.  During  these  intermittent 
convulsions  of  the  capital,  the  royal  sts  and  the  priests  raised 
the  Pyrenees  and  Catalonia  in  insurrection,  for  absolute  power 
and  an  exclusive  religion ;  the  republieans,  at  the  instigation 
of  some  Frenah  emissaries,  were  plotting  for  the  republic  at 
SaragoBsa.  lUego  hastened  thither  to  resume  the  part  of-. 
agitator-in-chief  of  his  country ;  the  people  indignantly  e" 
their  gates  against  him,  and  arrested  the  factious  strangeAi^ 
The  lenders  of  the  Cortes,  themselves,  experienced  i 
turn,  the  inconstancy  and  changes  of  popularity  in  Madrii 
The  Count  de  Torr^no,  a  celebrated  orator,  and  Martinez  de  U 
Bosa,  poet,  orator,  and  patriot,  both  victims  of  absolute  p 
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and  snatched  from  Ferdinand's  dungeons  to  become,  by  their 
talents,  members  and  leaders  in  the  Cortes,  being  now  sus- 
pected of  moderation  and  discretion  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  poniards  of  the  populace,  when 
flying  from  their  houses,  pillaged  and  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  blood  of  ultras  and  moderates  was  flowing  in  all  the 
towns,  while  bands  of  The  Faith  were  trayersing  Navarre  and 
Aragon  under  chiefs  chosen  by  the  popular  Toice :  the  curate 
Merino,  the  trappist,  and  General  Qu^sada.     A  nomadic  roy- 
alist and  insurrectional  goTemment  was  formed  at  Urgel,  under 
the  name  of  tlie  Supreme  Regency  of  Spaing  by  the  Marquis  de 
Mataflorida  and  the  Baron  d'Erolles.     Mina,  who  had  been 
proscribed  by  Ferdinand,  returned  to  his  country,  like  Oorio- 
lanus,  from  his  exile  in  France,  and  combatted,  in  his  own 
name,  the  royalist  insurrections,  by  insurrections  of  liberals. 
He  levied  troops,  imposed  taxes,  plundered  the  arsenals  of 
Barcelona,  and  drove  into  France  the  armies  of  The  Faith. 
lliree  civil  wars  ravaged  and  consumed  the  provinces.    An 
impotent  assembly,  factious  and  insulted  ministers,  a  captive 
king,  a  turbulent  capital,  a  country  torn  by  factions,  a  popula- 
tion fluctuating  at  every  breath  of  priests  or  demagogues, 
armed  in  turn  with  the  hammer  of  the  assassin  and  the  dagger 
of  the  brigand,  or  struck  with  the  stupor  of  victims,  such  was 
the  state  of  Spain  at  the  moment  when  the  liberal  conspiracy  at 
Paris — the  prelude  to,  or  consequence  of  the  agitations  of  the 
Peninsula — concocted  at  Paris,  at  Nantes,  and  in  Alsaoe,  the 
popular  and  military  plots  which  responded  from  the  Dixectiiig 
Committee  to  the  compressive  laws  of  the  ministry.    The 
riotous  mobs  of  the  capital,  the  secret  societies,  the  hidden 
assemblies,  the  speeches  of  agitators,  the  bitter  pamphlets,  the 
sinister  allusions,  and  the  public  jommals,  masking  their  incen- 
diary excitement  under  the  form  of  a  legal  opposition,  were  in 
France  so  many  reverberations  concerted  with  the  repubUcans 
of  Saragossa  and  the  ultras  of  Madrid.     The  revolution  felt  its 
own  movements  through  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 

An  unexpected  event  occurred  to  redouble  its  strength,  and 
to  give  to  the  hopes  of  some,  and  the  terrors  of.  others,  one  of 
those  concussions  which  shake  the  whole  continent     Italj, 
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le  dominatioD  of  its  ancient 
ihip  of  Austria,  burst  foiili 
e  time.  Naples  and  Turin 
a  few  weeks  interval,  bj 
ory  of  conatitutkon. 
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Ml  by 


eproach  of  the  modem  worH. 

1  he  north  are  avengiiig  them- 

iCrly  imposed  upon  them,  sod 

tiocidestbejliavecammiUied 

lor  her  character :  and  that 

to  deprive  her  even  of  self- 

ia  cowardly,  igiiorant,  and 

1  laud  of  nature  and  humim. 

;  agea  is  ceither  degenerated 

irresiatible  fall  of  the  old 

(b1  empire  she  had  foimded. 


Italy] 
It  wight  b( 
selves  finr 
£ir  the  faoiTor  as 
upon  hw,  by  i 
liy  dishi  ]     ,  tney  n 

esteem,      ii       atiec        oontem 
m^nat.     Iti      la  still  the  privi 
i^ ;  and  thi       nly  pith  of       j 
nor  dried  up,-    Involved,  oj  i 
■world,  in  the  decay  of  the  univ 

no  nation  upon  earth  has  withstooa  ao  long  a  depositiou  witboat 
debasement  and  dissolution.  Her  glory,  her  reli^on,  her 
genioB,  her  name,  her  lai^;uage,  1  <i  monuments,  and  her  artd, 
have  conlinned  to  reign  after  tbe  full  of  her  foitune.  She 
alone  has  not  had  as  age  of  civil  darkness,  after  her  age  of 
military  doniinit»i.  She  has  subjected  the  barbarians  who 
conquered  her,  to  her  worship,  her  laws,  and  her  civilization, 
"While  profaning,  they  submitted  to  her :  though  conquerors, 
they  humbly  besought  her  for  laws,  manners,  and  religion. 
Nearly  the  whole  continent  nothing  but  an  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  colony  of  ti  mother  country  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  The  middle  t  as  parcelled  her  out  without 
dissolving  her  :  her  fragments  cut  up  into  little  principalities, 
or  small  republics,  etiil  preserved  the  palpitations,  the  vigour, 
the  movement,  and  the  energy  of  great  nationalities.  She  had 
anarchies,  convulsions,  yirtues,  criines,  aiid  heroisms  might; 
as  her  ruins.  Her  regeneration  under  tbe  popes,  under  tbe 
Medici,  under  her  house  of  Ferrara,  under  her  Venetian 
aristocracies,   under  her    demooraoies  of  '^"•"•■i,   imdoi  kut 
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theocracies  of  Rome,  under  her  commercial  principality  of 
Florence,  and  under  her  paladins  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was 
the  regeneration  of  Europe.  In  rekindling  herself  she  lit 
up  the  whole  world.  War,  policy,  literature,  commerce,  arts, 
navigation,  manufactures,  diplomacy,  all  emanated  from  Italy. 
Her  names  resemhle  those  eternal  dynasties  on  which  the 
supremacy,  in  every  region  of  the  human  mind,  has  heen 
devolved  by  nature,  and  of  which  such  inea'as  Sixtns  V., 
Leo  X.,  Cosmo,  Tasso,  Dante,  Machiavel,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Petrarch,  Galileo,  Doria,  and  Christopher  Columbus, 
transmit  to  each  other,  even  at  ithis  day,  the  sceptre  that  no 
other  nation  could  snatch  from  their  privileged  race.  Subject 
in  the  latter  ages  to  Austria,  anxious  to  enervate,  in  order  to , 
subdue  her,  to  the  house  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons :  voluptuous 
and  superstitious  dynasties,  vice-royalties  of  Spain  or  of  Ger- 
many ;  to  popes  who  bartered  her  powers,  to  conciliate  their 
favour ;  to  vicious  aristocracies  rich  enough  to  ooirupt  her,  but 
too  feeble  to  make  her  warlike ;  and  to  a  priesthood  who  com- 
pounded with  slavery  for  her  riches; — Italy^  rich,  populous, 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  senses,  but  humbled  in  mind, 
was  hushed  and  still,  but  not  resigned  to  her  fateff 

The  new  spirit  of  the  times  penetrated,  during  her  slumber,, 
through  every  pore.  In  lio  part  of  Europe,  except  in  Franc^, 
had  the  ideas  of  tolerance,  of  civil  and  relig^us  liberty, 
of  the  equality  of  classes,  of  representative  institutions,  of 
the  intellectual  government  of  nations,  and  of  the  evocation;  of 
thought  through  the  tribime  or  the  press,— to  co-operate  with  the 
increasing  progress  of  humanity — more  advocates  than  in  Italy, 
especially  amongst  the  heads  of  the  country,  in  the  councils 
of  princes,  in  the  courts,  in  the  priesthood,  in  the  schools, 
in  the  studios  of  artists,  amongst  tiie  writers,  the  poets,  and 
even  in  the  temples.  In  her  sacerdotal  pomp,  Italy  v^ 
philosophical;  under  her  despotism  she  was  liberal;  amidst 
her  dismemberment  she  was  patriotic,  and  inclined  by  all 
her  instincts  to  that  national  or  federal  unity,  the  only  possible 
resurrection  of  her  strength  and  greatness.  Home,  by  her 
geographical  position  and  her  theocratical  institution,  which 
eondemns  her  to  be  the  ]political  vassal  of  foreign  sovereign^ 
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when  she  caiijl)i0ti  have  them  for  vassals,  was  the  eternal  ohstada 
to  this  unity.!'  the  spiritual  domination  of  the  church,  whidi 
formerly  conititfited  the  power  of  the  Italians,  now  consti- 
tuted their  Blarexy.  The  compulsoiy  neotralily  of  Boos 
dissolves  all  amied  and  energetic  nationalitf  in  Italy. 

The  French  revolution  had  surprised  Itidy  in  this  progveM 
of  the  nationfl  and  philosophical  spirit,  which  made  her  haQ  ths 
regeneration  v£  France.  The  horror  of  Austria,  a  tjiamij 
more  hateful  because  more  oppressive,  and  the  fear  of  hafing 
the  French  yoke  substituted  for  the  German^  .li^^  l^v  in- 
stincts in  a  state  of  indecision.  Her  sympathy,  howaw, 
had  overcome  her  fears.  The  invasion  of  Bavoy  by  M.  da 
Montesquiou,  under  the  Convention,  the  descent  of  the  m- 
publican  am}ies  upon  Piedmont,  had  been  hailed  by  the  Italiia 
patriots  and<  philosophers  as  omens  of  emanctpodon  fiom  the 
theocratical  (jroke,  and  independence  of  the  yoke  of  Aostria. 
The  nobility,  the  literary,  artistic,  and  industrial  claasea,  hai 
smiled  on  the  liberating  radiance  of  France,  from  Koe  to 
Milan,  from  Cbambeiy  to  Home  and  Naples.  £vm  the 
ravages  of  that  soil,  become  the  battle-field  of  the  annlsB  cf 
the  north  aad  of  France,  had  not  discouraged  the.ItaliaiiSi 
They  knew  that  an  enslaved  people  do  not  piuohase  their 
freedom  and  their  dignity  but  at  the  price  of  somji  Bacrifieak 
The  victories  of  Bonaparte  which  conquered  the.  coimtiyte 
France,  appeared  to  the  Italians  triumphs  which  vanqu^ihad 
them  for  themselves.  These  Poles  of  the  south  flattered 
themselves  that  the  conqueror  of  Austria  would  oonstitata 
them  a  nation,  united  or  federative,  after  having  emancipated 
them.  Thd  selfish  and  conquering  policy  of  Bonaparte,  oveop- 
powered  there,  as  in  Poland,  the  magnanimous  and  disin- 
terested policy,  which  by  regenerating  Italy  would  have  given 
new  life  to  a  great  people,  the  grateful  and  dependent  ally  of 
France,  instead  of  giving  it  humbled  and  murmuring  aulgeetab 
Napoleon  gratified  his  brother  in-law  Murat  with  a  faeUe  and 
powerless  kingdom  at  Naples ;  his  adopted  son,  Eug^e  Beafr 
hamais,  with  a  precarious  vice-royalty  at  Milan;  his  aiBtar, 
Eliza  Baciochi,  with  a  principality  in  Tuscany;  hia  olliar 
sister,  Pauline  Borgh^se,  with  a  govemmeBt-geneial  in  tkif 
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mont;  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Rome  herseVt  ](uiljJ)ecome  spoils 
torn  from  italj,  and  imperial  cities ;  MiUn  iier^ead  quarters 
of  a  French  army;  Savoj  a  French  departa&eiit ;  the  Pope 
like  the  Doges,  superseded  in  the  Yaticah,  9<>t  by  a  Bomaji 
government  but  a  French  proconsul,  and  caxtis^  off  from  the 
capital  of  the  catholic  world,  ^as  wandeiiiig  fram  jcitj  to  city 
in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivitj,  scarcefy .  fUsuoised.  The 
treasures  of  Italy,  and  the  master-pieces  it  hpt  museums, 
served  to  enrich  or  to  decorate  the  treasury  aid.^a  palaces  of 
the  Emperor.  Her  children  recruited  the  Frencll  armies,  and 
shed  their  blood  in  the  north  for  a  cause  which  was  neither 
that  of  their  independence,  nor  of  their  liboit;^.  The  am- 
bition of  one  man,  and.  the  pride  of  his  uaiTenal  military. ' 
monarchy,  were  fatally  interposed  between  the  g^uuB  of  Italy 
and  the  genius  of  France  of  1789,  which  onljjurpired  to  a 
mutual  union  to  strengthen  each  other — ^but  a  imiqQdf  freedom,, 
and  not  of  bondage.  The  reflux  of  Europe  against  the  uni- 
versal usurpation  of  Napoleon  had  therefore  appeared  a  de- 
liverance of  Italy.  Tyrant  for  tyrant,  she  pxafezred  the  most 
ancient  and  the  weakest.  The  tseaty  of  Yiemia  had  given 
her  back  her  pontiff  and  her  princes.  Austria^  mistress  of 
the  Milanese,  usurper  of  Venice,  and  protectress  of  Tuscany, 
took  as  much  pains  at  the  congress  to  parcel  oat  the  peninsula 
afresh  as  Napoleon  did  to  conquer  it ;  not  one  of  these  restored  . 
powers,  the  house  of  Naples,  the  Popedom,  the  house  of  Tus-^/ 
cany,  or  the  house  of  Sardinia,  was  of  sufficient  weight  to  give 
to  Italy  the  signal  of  independence,  and  to  inspire  Austria 
with  a  serious  dread  of  a  voluntary  emancipation  fix>m  her 
authority. 

XXV. 

But  the  national  and  philosophical  ideas,  kept  down  and 
discouraged  by  Fmnce  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
were  not  dead.  They  began  to  palpitate  a&esh  at  the  contact 
of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  in  France,  since  the 
representative  government,  reimported  into  France  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  had  found  an  echo  and  an  emulation,  at  Home,  at 
Naples,  at  Genoa,  and  at  Turin.     Ilie  revolutidiiaiy  eijLslosion 


of  Spun  to  free  )j  from  nonkish  system,  and  from 

ihe  despotiam  <^  the  ,  ran  a  shock  to  Italy.     Tbe 

political  yoke  of  the  pn  ou  appeared  more  intole-rable 

there  to  the  mi  of  pea  since  it  had  been  broken. 
and   that  an  i  t  to  hreak  it  again.      Tbe 

Prenoh  admimstr  :>r  in  mechanism  to  the  admi- 

nistrations, at  I  le  an  isobievoos,  of  the  restored 
gOTenunenta,  re        m  pies  and  regrets.     Finally, 

the  military  yi  oi  1  ,  mured  to  war  ia  the  camp^gns 
of  Napoleon,  a  fb(  a  a  great  number  of  brave  and  ex- 
perienced generali,  ol  ers,  and  soldiers,  who  were  disgusted 
with  Aeir  present  idli  as.  and  vibo  felt  themsolres  capable 
.  of  making  their  country  free  and  warlike.  To  all  these 
fermentations  of  public  and  onal   spirit   in    llaly,  wia 

added  the  inviaibla  but  increasmg  mSuence  of  secret  societies. 
The  most  numerous  and  the  m  t  formidable  of  these  wen 
the  Carboimri,  a  hidden  army  ol  the  public  mind.  When 
ideas  cannot  be  displayed  to  the  light  of  day,  they  organise 
themselves  in  the  shade.  Mystery  is  the  strength  of  the 
oppressed. 

XXVI. 

Carbonarirm,  &6  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ^es,  like  freo-masonry,  of  \Thich  it  was  by  tumi 
the  ally  and  die  enemy,  was  a  sort  of  Italian  Jacobinism.  It 
had  its  initiated,  its  doctrines,  its  secret  meetings,  its  corres- 
pondence from  prorinoe  to  province,  its  watch-words,  its  hidden 
adminiatratlon, — a  government  of  darkness  within  the  official 
government.  A  philosophical  Christianity,  an  ultra- patriottsm, 
and  a  republicanism  antique,  fanatic,  sometimes  declamatory, 
— like  that  of  the  Girondists  in  France,  or  the  friends  of  freedom 
iu  Germany — comprised  its  soul,  itsformula,  and  its  ceremonies. 
It  gave  no  preference  to  rank,  profession,  or  class ;  it  initiated 
rich  and  poor,  aristocrats  and  plebeians,  the  military,  the 
priesthood,  and  the  people.  It  was  the  equality  of  the  human 
miiid.  Its  initiatjons  excited  no  suspicions  iu  the  govemmenta 
themselves,  a  great  number  of  whose  agents  belonged  to  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  irrepiDoohttble  C  '  igmas^ 
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instrument  of  the  passions  of  Queen  Oaroline,  his  ivifb. .  lb 
was  loved  by  the  people,  the  laughing-stock  of  the  greaik  and 
despised  by  the  soldiers.  He  was  devoted  to  women  and  prieitai 
incapable  of  strong  resolutions,  but  with  a  oapeoity  iost  omi^ 
ning  and  stratagems, — a  true  prince  of  the  dsgenarata  lioiiss 
of  Spain,  in  whom  nature  had  been  stifled  by  a  Bapentitioqi ' 
education  and  servile  flattery.  Hunting  in  the  woods  of  llie 
Caserte,  the  Escuridl  of  the  Neapolitan  dynoBtj*  fishing  in  hk 
beautiful  bay  with  the  lazzaroni^ — ^the  fiivoloos  snd  hafgf 
plebeians  of  his  capital, — ^love,  and  the  ceremonies  of  xdigioaft 
worship,  occupied  his  leisure  hours.  Au9tria».  the  ally  of  hv| 
crown  and  the  ruler  of  his  kingdom,  had  paromoimt  infliMmfn 
in  his  councils.  The  Chevalier  do  M^ds,  «  man  of  ivri; 
erudition,  but  of  timid  will  and  feeble  Goiinge»  calculated  far 
peaceable  times,  but  unsuited  to  momente  of  resolotlflpu 
directed  his  government. 

This  minister,  incredulous  as  to  the  dangers  of  Garbonarinii, 
had  committed  the  same  fault  as  the  minister  of  the  Siii^oC 
Spain  at  Cadiz,  the  year  before.  He  had  formed  a  cup  of 
observation  at  Cessa,  thus  heaping  up  together  all  tfaeelemoBtl 
of  military  insurrection  upon  a  single  point  of  the  Vingilftm^  $g 
if  to  facilitate  to  the  conspirators  the  means  of  conmimucation.  of 
concerting  together,  and  of  comparing  their  forces.  His 
different  corps  d'armie,  on  quitting  the  eamp,  had  borne  widi 
them,  into  their  respective  cantonments,  the  oonTiotion  of  their 
number,  of  their  unanimous  feeling,  and  the  certainty  of  being 
followed  at  the  hour  when  a  favourable  opportunity  should  offer 
to  give  expression  to  the  public  mind.  Naples  was  looikiiig  for 
its  Eiego« 

XXVII. 

A  sub-lieutenant  of  cavalry,  named  Moielli,  cantoned  at 
Nola,  in  the  province  of  Avellino,  situated  between  Ney^lesani. 
the  Calabrias,  gave  the  first  signal  to  the  army.  He  moonted 
his  horse  at  daybreak  on  the  2nd  July  1830,  gained  over  about 
100  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  who  had  been  initiated  in  Gaifao^ 
nariam  by  a  canon  of  Nola,  named  M^piohini,  and  followed  liy 
this  priest,  and  a  handful  of  the  Carbonari,  he  advaiioed  towaids 
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the  town  of  Avellino,  occupied  by  other  corps,  shouting  **  Vive- 
Dieu!"    "Vive  le  Roi!"   "Vive  la  Constitution!"-    Colonel 
de  Conciliis,  a  man  of  high  birth  and  great  fortune  in  this 
province,  who  was  himself  initiated  in  Carbonarism,  but  still 
undecided  as  to  the  hour  and  opportunity  for  a  movement, 
commanded   the   troops  in  Avellino.      Uneasy  and  perhaps 
discontented  with  the  premature  insurrection  of  Morelli,  he 
considered  and  hesitated  under  arms.     The  insurrection,  thus 
checked,  fluctuated  for  a  while.     The  King  who  was  in  the  b^y, 
going  to  meet  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  then  returning 
iBrom  Sicily,  learned  on  board  his  vessel  the  bold- proceeding 
and  first  success  of  Morelli.     He  knew  the  danger  of  the  first 
spark  in  a  kingdom  so  undermined  with  plots ;  he  was  a&aidto 
land,  but  some  encouraging  news,  and  the  resistance  of  Con- 
ciliis, decided  him  on  doing  so.     He  returned  with  his  son  and 
his  court  to  the  palace.      The  council  was  assembled,  and 
General  Guglielmo  Pepe,  a  popular  officer  of  Murat's  army,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  province,  received  orders  to  proceed 
to  Avellino.     These  orders  had  scarcely  been  issued  when  they 
were  cancelled,  and  General  Caroscosa  was  sent  in  his  place. 
Pepe  was  indignant  at  a  distrust  which  deprived  him  of  the 
opportunity  of  being  an  arbiter,  like  La&yette,  between  the 
throne,  the  army,  and  the  country.     He  depitrted  privately  in 
spite  of  the  court  took  off  a  regiment  of  cavalry  ^t  tiiie  gates  of 
Naples,  amidst  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Constitation  I*'  spreading  fear 
in  the  palace,  agitation  in  the  capital,  and  joy  in  the  hearts  of 
the  conspirators.     Caroscosa,  faithful  to  the  King,  bilt  popular 
amongst  the  liberals,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  his  duty  wiUi  bis 
popularity,  and  lost  some  hours  at  Ns^les  in  reflecting  on  his 
mission.     During  this  temporising,  time,  which  is  the  element 
of  revolutions  or  repression,  was  consumed.     MorelH  with  his 
detachment,  raised  the  towns  and  country  all  rouijd;  and  at 
night  he  concerted  measures  in  a  private  interview  with  Con- 
ciliis, the  commandant  of  Avellino.     This  officer  having  joined 
the  conspiracy  resolved  to  gain  over  his  provinpe  also.     He 
summoned  the  troops  and  the  militia,  under  pretence  of  shutting 
the  gates  of  the  town  against  the  insurgents,  bat  in  reality  to 
support  them.    The  whole  pnmace'iEauL  th0>tfo<^  commanded. 
III. 
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by  Conciliis,  declared  open  insurrection  against  the  absolute 
government.  Morelli  and  Conciliis  formed  a  ooastitntioiiil 
camp  upon  the  heights  of  Avellino.  General  Pepe  arrived 
there  from  Naples,  not  to  combat  them  but  to  direct  and  authorise 
the  movement  by  his  presence.  The  noise  of  this  defection  of  the 
general  spread  abroad,  and  gained  over  the  towns,  the  garrisons, 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  Carbonari  rose  with  the 
militia,  like  beings  hitherto  invisible  in  the  midst  of  an  aston- 
ished population.  Pepe,  respectful  in  his  language,  but  d0te^ 
mined  in  his  acts,  formed  them  into  columns,  and  announeed 
his  march  upon  the  capital.  Naples,  Mrhich  only  aWaited  a  ofaief 
and  a  signal,  v^as  agitated  and  emboldened  by  the  approaoh  of 
the  conspirators.  A  deputation  of  the  Carbonari,  the  nohiQity, 
and  the  people  entered  the  palace,  and  called  on  the  ILing  to 
promulgate  the  constitutiou.  He  granted  the  institdtiona  im- 
posed upon  him,  and  only  demanded  time  to  discuss  them  widi 
his  ministers.  One  of  the  ringleaders  pointing  with  hia  finger 
to  the  dial  plate  of  the  clock,  gave  the  court  two  hours  only  to 
change  the  institutions  of  the  nation.  The  King  thus  Ooeaxed 
dismissed  his  ministers,  appointed  others  that  were  agroeaUe 
to  the  multitude,  published  a  declaration  which  goaiaateed  a 
constitution  in  eight  days,  and  placed  the  govermnent  pio* 
visionally  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  This 
prince,  brought  up  ^m  infancy  in  court  intriguee,  al  the 
palace  of  Palermo,  between  the  English,  the  HbeiBtls,  and  bis 
mother,  was  better  calculated  than  any  one  ^se  to  teadi  a 
conquered  power  to  bend  cunningly  before  a  revoUttion,  but 
who  meditated  freeing  himself  from  its  thraldom  by  fbroe  and 
stratagem.  Eemoved  from  public  afiOEurs,  enlightened,  studious, 
eloquent,  and  skilful  in  flattering  parties  and  lulling  them  into 
false  security,  his  reputation  of  liberalism  made  him  agreeable 
to  the  people  and  the  army ;  but  respectful  in  reality  to  his 
father,  and  more  anxious  to  save  his  crown  than  to  piuloin  it 
prematurely  for  himself,  the  Duke  oi  Calabria  was  the  vatond 
negociator  between  the  throne  and  the  constitutionaliftta.  The 
more  speedily  to  calm  the  tumultuous  impatience  of  the  people: 
aroimd  the  palace,  he  promulgated  the  constitution  of  ib$: 
Spaznsh  Cortes,  vociferously  demanded  by  the  moltltiidA  S0i 
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vtBat  of  a.  better.  The  people  being  satisfied  nccepted  tixe 
promise  without  knowing  what  was  comprised  iu  the  text  of  this 
coDstitution,  and  only  knowing  that  it  signified  at  Madrid  a 
triumph  over  the  court,  the  debasement  of  the  Kiag.  and  the 
victory  of  popular  liberty  over  monarchical  and  priestly  despo- 

XXVIII. 

Meanwhile,  the  popular  General  Pepe  advanced  upon  Niiples, 
at  tbe  head  of  the  militia  and  tJie  Carbonuri  of  the  injur(,'eut 
provinces.  The  revolution  had  made  him  its  chief.  This 
chief  created  by  chance,  rather  than  conspiracy,  was  a  fortunate 
one  for  the  throne  and  the  revolution  at  the  same  tjme.  He 
was  the  all-powerfnl  Kifigo,  but  the  Ri§go  involuntary  and 
moderate  of  Italy,  Born  in  Calabria,  of  n  militaty  race  in  that 
province,  the  most  agricnltnral  and  warlike  of  tlie  kingdom, 
the  twentieth  child  of  a  rich  and  popular  family  in  those  moun- 
tains, brought  up  in  the  BimplicitJ  and  disciplioe  of  those  rural 
inanners  which  make  labourers  and  aoldiere,  inured  to  war 
from  his  childhood  by  those  intestine  party  struggles  which 
had  esialed  in  the  Calabrias  since  the  revolution  of  1794,  ho 
entered  the  service  with  several  of  his  brothers,  siguaJised  him- 
self by  his  bravery,  was  promoted  from  one  step  to  another  by 
Mnrat,  on  the  hattle-fields  of  France,  to  the  lEnk  of  genei'al  of 
division,  was  faithful  to  that  prince  to  the  day  of  his  abdi- 
cation, when  his  services  were  accepted  by  Ferdinand,  who 
made  him  governor  of  a  province,  and  commandant  of  a  eorju 
d'armee  since  the  Restoration.  He  was  still  young,  with  h 
countenance  pleasing  to  the  multitude,  and  a  name  dear  to 
the  soldiery,  his  political  opinions  being  liberal  and  tempered 
by  honour,  gave  pledges  at  the  same  tame  to  freedom  and  to 
the  crown,  and  being  employed  by  an  inaturectjon,  of  which  he 
became  the  chief  without  having  been  its  accomplice.  General 
Pepe  resembled  Lafayett*,  balancing,  in  1790,  the  republic  and 
the  monarchy  in  his  hands,  the  nmaed  arbiter  between  the  King 
and  the  nation.  But  although  he  was  the  first  to  take  the  part 
of  arbiter  between  the  army,  the  throne,  and  the  people.  General 
Pepe  WHS  more  ambitious  of  fame  than  eager  for  domination  over 
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■lumbering  in  appearance  under  the  dominatioa  of  its  a. 
dynasty,  and  the  amied  guardianship  of  Austria,  burst  forth 
in  hoth  its  extremitiee  at  the  some  tune.  Naples  and.  Turin 
responded  to  each  other,  sftec  a  few  weeks  ii 
militaiy  isBonreatioiis  and  one  sole  cry  <£  a 

XXIV. 

Italyhasbeen  for  e^es  the  great  reproach  of  the  modem  world. 
It  might  he  eaid  th&t  the  nations  of  the  north  are  avenging  them- 
selvea  for  the  yoke  which  ItaJy  formerly  imposed  upon  them,  sud 
lor  the  horrorexcited  by  the  many  atrocities  they  have  oommitud 
upon  her,  by  affected  contempt  for  her  character;  snd  that 
by  dishonouring  her,  they  wish  to  dsprite  her  even  of  self- 
esteem.  This  affected  contempt  is  cowardly,  iguorant,  and 
lu^uBt.  Italy  is  still  the  privileged  laud  of  nature  and  human- 
ity ;  and  the  manly  pith  of  its  great  ages  is  neither  degenerated 
nor  dried  up.  Involved,  by  the  irresistible  fall  of  (he  old 
vorld,  in  the  decay  of  the  universal  empire  she  had  founded, 
no  nation  upon  earth  has  withstood  so  long  a  deposition  without 
debasement  and  dissolution.  Her  glory,  her  religion,  her 
genius,  her  name,  her  laogui^e,  her  monuments,  and  her  arts, 
have  continued  to  reign  after  the  fall  of  her  fortune.  She 
alone  has  not  had  an  age  of  civil  darkness,  afl«r  her  age  a^ 
military  dominion.  She  has  subjected  the  barbarians  who 
conquered  her,  to  her  worship,  her  laws,  and  her  civiLzation. 
While  profaning,  they  submitted  to  her :  though  conquerors, 
they  humbly  besought  her  for  laws,  manners,  and  religioT. 
Nearly  the  whole  continent  is  nothing  but  an  intellecRud, 
moral,  and  religious  colony  of  this  mother  country  of  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Africa.  The  middle  ages  parcelled  hei  out  without 
dissolving  her  :  her  fragments  cut  up  into  little  principalities, 
or  small  republics,  still  preserved  the  jmlpitations,  the  vigour, 
the  movement,  and  the  energy  of  great  nationalities.  She  had 
anarchies,  conTulsions,  virtues,  crimes,  and  heroisms  migbtf 
SB  her  ruins.  Her  regeneration  under  the  popes,  under  ll|E 
Medici,  under  her  house  of  Ferrera,  vain  ' 
aristooraoies,  under  hst  democrBCJM  of  Gon 
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theocracies  of  Eome,  under  her  commerraal  principality  of 
Florence,  and  under  her  paladins  of  Naples  and  Sicilj,  was 
the  regeneration  of  Europe*  In  rekindling  herself  she  lit 
up  the  whole  world.  War,  policy,  literature,  commerce,  arts, 
navigation,  manufactures,  diplomacy,  all  emaaated  from  Italy. 
Her  names  resemble  those  eternal  dynasties  on  which  the 
supremacy,  in  every  region  of  the  human  mind,  has  been 
devolved  by  nature,  and  of  which  such  men* as  Sixtus  V., 
Leo  X.,  Cosmo,  Tasso,  Dante,  Machiavel,  Ifichael  Angelo, 
Eaphael,  Petrarch,  Galileo,  Doria,  and  Christdpher  Columbus, 
transmit  to  each  other,  even  at  this  day,  the  sceptre  that  no 
other  nation  could  snatch  from  their  privileged  lace.  Subject 
in  the  latter  ages  to  Austria,  anxious  to  enervate,  in  order  to, 
subdue  her,  to  the  house  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  :  voluptuous 
and  superstitious  dynasties,  vice-royalties  of  Spam  or  of  Ger- 
many ;  to  popes  who  bartered  her  powers,  to  conciliate  their 
favour ;  to  vicious  aristocracies  rich  enough  to  corrupt  her,  but 
too  feeble  to  make  her  warlike ;  and  to  a  priesthood  who  com- 
pounded with  slavery  for  her  riches; — Italy^  rich,  populous, 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  senses,  but  humbled  in  mind, 
was  hushed  and  still,  but  not  resigned  to  her  fateff 

The  new  spirit  of  the  times  penetrated,  during  her  slumber,, 
through  every  pore.  In  no  part  of  Europe,  except  in  France, 
had  the  ideas  of  tolerance,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
of  the  equality  of  classes,  of  representative  institutions,  of 
the  intellectual  government  of  nations,  and  of  the  evocation  of 
thought  through  the  tribune  or  the  press,— to  co-operate  with  the 
increasing  progress  of  humanity — more  advocates  than  in  Italy, 
especially  amongst  the  heads  of  the  country,  in  the  councils 
of  princes,  in  the  courts,  in  the  priesthood,  in  the  schools, 
in  the  studios  of  artists,  amongst  the  writers,  the  poets,  and 
even  in  the  temples.  In  her  sacerdotal  pomp,  Italy  was 
philosophical;  under  her  despotism  she  was  liberal;  amiotet 
her  dismemberment  she  was  patriotic,  and  indined  by  all 
her  instincts  to  that  national  or  federal  unity,  the  only  possible 
resurrection  of  her  strengtih  and  greatness.  Home,  by  her 
geographical  position  and  her  theocratical  institntion,  which 
oondemns  her  to  be  the  political  vassal  of  Ibteign  sovereigiiiy 
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ravages  of  ttafcsoil,  become  the  battle-field  of  the  s 
the  north  s*d  of  France,  had  at  discouraged  the  Italians. 
They  knew  that  an  enslaved  people  do  not  purchase  their 
freedom  anj  thcfr  digni^  but  at  the  price  of  some  sacrifices. 
The  victorin  of  Bonaparte  which  conquered  the  country  for 
Frftuoe,  appeared  to  ^e  Italians  triumphs  which  vsnquisbeii 
them  for  themselves.  These  Poles  of  tJie  south  fiatlerecl. 
themselves  that  the  coai^ueror  of  Austria  wotdd  coustitme 
them  a  nation,  united  or  federative,  after  having  emancipated 
thran.  The  selfiBh  and  conquering  policy  of  Bonaparte,  over- 
powered diere,  as  in  Poland,  the  magnanimous  and  disin- 
terested poBcy,  which  by  regenerating  Italy  would  have  gicen 
new  life  to  a  graat  people,  the  grateful  and  dependent  ally  of 
France,  instead  of  giving  it  humbled  and  murmuring  aubjecK 
Napoleon  gratified  his  brother  in-law  Marat  with  a  feeble  and 
powerless  Idngdbm  at  Naples ;  his  adopted  son,  Eugene  Beau- 
haraais,  with  a  precarious  vice-royalty  at  Milan;  his  sister, 
Sliza  Bacpchi,  with  a  principality  in  Tuscany ;  his  other 
eiater,  Piiulme'Baif[h^,  with  a  government-Denial  ia  pied- 
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mont ;  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Rome  herself,  had  become  apoila 
torn  from  Italy,  and  imperial  cities ;  Milan  the  bead  quartera 
cf  a  French  army ;  Savoy  a  French  department ;  tho  Pope 
like  the  Doges,  superseded  in  the  Tatican,  not  by  a  Roman 
government  but  a  French  proconsul,  and  carried  off  from  the 
capital  of  the  catholic  world,  was  wandering  iom  city  to  city 
in  a  sort  of  honourahle  captivity,  scarcely  disguised.  The 
treasures  of  Italy,  and  the  master-pieces  {£  ^r  museums, 
served  to  enrich  or  to  decorate  the  treaaury  aad  the  palaces  of 
the  Emperor.  Her  children  recruited  the  French  armies,  and 
Bhed  their  blood  in  the  north  for  a  cause  w'aich  was  neither 
that  of  their  independence,  nor  of  their  lilerlr.  The  am- 
bition of  one  man,  and  the  pride  of  his  miiversal  military 
monarchy,  were  fatally  interposed  between  the  genius  of  Italy 
and  tho  genius  of  France  of  1789,  which  only  aspired  to  a 
mutual  union  to  strengthen  each  other — but  a  union  of  freedom, 
■nd  not  of  bondage.  The  reflux  of  Europe  against  the  uni- 
Tereal  usurpation  of  Napoleon  had  therefore  appeared  a  de- 
livetance  of  Italy.  Tyrant  for  tyrant,  she  preferred  the  most 
ancient  and  tho  weakest.  The  tuealy  of  Vienna  had  given 
hor  hack  her  pontiff  and  her  princes.  Austria,  mistress  of 
the  Milanese,  usurper  of  Venice,  and  protectress  of  Tuscany, 
took  as  much  pains  at  the  congress  to  parcel  out  the  peninsula 
afresh  as  Napoleon  did  to  conquer  it ;  not  one  of  these  restored 
powers,  the  house  of  Naples,  the  Popedom,  the  house  of  Tus- 
cany, or  tho  house  of  Sardinia,  was  of  sufficient  weight  to  give 
to  Italy  the  signal  of  independence,  and  to  inspire  Austria 
with  a  serious  dread  of  a  voluntary  emancipation  from  her 
au  til  only. 

XXV. 

But  the  national  and  philosophical  ideas,  kept  down  and 
discouraged  by  France  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon. 
vere  not  dead.  They  began  to  palpitate  afresh  at  the  c 
of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  in  France,  i' 
representative  government,  reimported  into  France  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  had  found  an  echo  and  an  emulation  at  Rome,  at 
KaiiJes,  at  Genoa,  and  at  Turin.     The  revolutionary  esplosion 
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of  Spain  to  free  herself  from  the  monkish  system,  and  from 
the  despotism  of  the  court,  had  given  a  shook  to  Italy.  The 
political  yoke  of  the  priesthood  appeared  more  intol^nUe 
there  to  the  minds  of  the  people  since  it  had  been  brokeni 
and  that  an  impatience  "was  felt  to  break  it  again.  The 
French  administration,  superior  in  mechanism  to  the  admi- 
nistrations, at  onse  feeble  and  mischievous,  of  the  roBtored 
governments,  Iiad  left  there  examples  and  r^rets.  Finally, 
the  military  youtli  of  Italy,  inured  to  war  in  tlie  campaignt 
of  Napoleon,  had  formed  a  great  number  of  brave  and  ei- 
perienced  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  who  were  di^[ii8ted 
with  their  present  idleness,  and  who  felt  themselves  capable 
of  making  their  country  free  and  warlike.  To  all  theae 
fermentations  of  public  and  national  spirit  in  Italy,  was 
added  the  invisible  but  increasing  influence  of  secret  societieSi 
The  most  numerous  and  the  most  formidable  of  these  were 
the  Carbonari,  a  hidden  army  of  the  public  mind.  When 
ideas  cannot  be  displayed  to  the  light  of  day,  they  ozganisa 
themselves  in  the  shade.  Mysteiy  is  the  strength  (rf  the 
oppressed. 

XXVI. 

Carbonarism,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages,  like  free-masonry,  of  which  it  was  by  tami 
the  ally  and  the  enemy,  was  a  sort  of  Italian  Jacobinism.  It 
had  its  initiated,  its  doctrines,  its  secret  meetings,  its  corres- 
pondence from  province  to  province,  its  watch-woi^,  its  hidden 
administration, — a  government  of  darkness  within  the  offidfll 
government.  A  philosophical  Christianity,  an  ultra-patriotism, 
and  a  republicanism  antique,  fanatic,  sometimes  declamatory, 
— like  that  of  the  Girondists  in  France,  or  the  friends  of  freedom 
in  Germany — comprised  its  soul,  its  formula,  and  its  ceremonies. 
It  gave  no  preference  to  rank,  profession,  or  class ;  it  initiated 
rich  and  poor,  aristocrats  and  plebeians,  the  militaiy,  the 
priesthood,  and  the  people.  It  was  the  equality  of  the  haman 
mind.  Its  initiations  excited  no  suspicions  in  the  governments 
themselves,  a  great  number  of  whose  agents  belonged  to  it 
Nothing  could  be  more  irreproachable  than  its  dogmas*  qmho 
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puerile  than  its  ceremonies,  or  more  loyal  than  its  oaths. . 
Its  only  apparent  danger  was  in  its  mechanism,  in  its  orgar 
nisation,  in  its  numbers,  in  the  simultaneous  and  iirei^ponsible 
direction  which  some  men,  Goncealed  behind  the  TeU  of  its 
supreme  hierarchy,  could  impart  by  a  single  ward  to  its 
acts  and  tendencies.  However  innocent  to-day,  it  might  be 
guilty  and  irresistible  to-morrow :  such  is  the  danger  of  thesa- 
numerous  associations  favoured  by  weak  governments,  who 
think  they  acquire  by  supporting  them  I3ie  power  of  overturning 
them  also.  More  than  a  million  of  men,  in  the  Galabrias,  in  the 
provinces,  and  in  the  army  of  Naples  were  enrolled  in  Gar- 
bonansm.  Kinjg  Ferdinand  himself,  has  sons.  Queen  Gardine 
of  Naples,  his  wife,  were  initiated  in  this  sect  during  their 
long  exile  in  Sicily.  They  held  its  strings  in  Uieir  hands,  . 
and  it  was  by  this  secret  and  popokr  society  that  they  had 
fermented  the  permanent  insurrection  of  Galabria  against 
Murat  and  the  French,  intruded  into  their  kingdom  strangers 
to  their  country,  and  usurpers  of  their  throne.  On  liis  return 
to  Naples,  after  the  ML  of  NapoliBon,  the  old  King  Ferdinand 
brought  into  military  organisation,  as  a  local  miHtia,  the 
Oaibonari  of  the  Galabrias ;  thus  arming  with  pubHc  power 
those  whom  the  pre-existing  orgaiination  of  their  sect,  had. 
already  armed  with  the  hidden  power  of  their  association. 
The  liberal  spirit  which  breathed  from  FraBce,  from  England* 
from  Sicily,  and  from  Spain,  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,- speedily 
imbued  them  with  its  influence.  The  generals  mid  officera 
of  the  disbanded  army  of  Mm^at,  animated  them  with  the 
flame  of  their  resentment.  The  abuses  of  the  government^ 
the  vices  of  the  court,  the  restless  oppression  of  the  clergy, 
the  debasement  of  Italy  under  princes,  either  weak  or  the 
accomplices  of  foreigners,  became  the  texts  of  their  speeches  :— 
the  redress  of  these  grievances,  the  resurreotioai  of  Italian 
patriotism,  and  the  establishment  of  a  constitution  the  avowed 
object  of  their  assemblings.  The  army,  partly  xx)nimanded  by  - 
the  old  generals  of  Munct^  associated  itself,  with  these  plots 
by  its  murmurs  agakist  the  court,  which  had  returned  to 
Naples  with  the  emigrants  and  the  counselloiB  of  the  royal 
terror  of  1799.    The  King  had  grown  old  in  eadk,  a  piMfe^ 
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instrument  of  the  passions  of  Queen  Garoline,  his  mid. .  He 
was  loved  by  the  people,  the  laughing-stock  of  the  greats  and 
despised  by  the  soldiers.  He  -was  devoted  to  women  and  prieite, 
incapable  of  strong  resolutions,  but  with  a  oapadty  for  am*- 
ning  and  stratagems, — a  true  prince  of  the  degenezate  lioiiss 
of  Spain,  in  whom  nature  had  been  stifled  by  a  sapexstitioai ' 
education  and  servile  flattery.  Hunting  in  the  woods  of  llie 
Caserte,  the  Escwrial  of  the  Neapolitan  dynasty,  fishing  in  hk 
beautiful  bay  with  the  lazzarom, — ^the  friToloas  and  h^ggj 
plebeians  of  his  capital, — ^love,  and  the  ceremonies  of  xdigioaft 
worship,  occupied  his  leisure  hours.  Austria,  the  ally  of  Ini 
crown  and  the  ruler  of  his  kingdom,  had  paramount  infl^ymflf 
in  his  councils.  The  Chevalier  de  M^diciB,  a  man  of  ivri; 
erudition,  but  of  timid  will  and  feeble  Goiizage»  cakmlalied  far 
peaceable  times,  but  unsuited  to  moments  of  recKdotioQi 
directed  his  government. 

This  minister,  incredulous  as  to  the  dangers  of  GarbonaziBm, 
had  committed  the  same  fault  as  the  minister  of  the  Kiogof 
Spain  at  Cadiz,  the  year  before.  He  had  formed  a  euof  of 
observation  at  Cessa,  thus  heaping  up  togeth^all  tfaeelemenli 
of  military  insurrection  upon  a  single  point  of  the  IrSngil^ipri^  ^ 
if  to  facilitate  to  the  conspirators  the  means  of  commmiioation,  of 
concerting  together,  and  of  <K>mparing  their  fbroes.  The 
different  corps  d^armke,  on  quitting  the  camp,  had  borne  with 
them,  into  tiieir  respective  cantonments,  the  conviction  of  their 
number,  of  their  unanimous  feeling,  and  the  certainty  of  beiiig 
followed  at  the  hour  when  a  favourable  opportunity  shoold  ofier 
to  give  expression  to  the  public  mind.  Naples  was  looking  ftr 
its  Eiego, 

XXVII. 

A  sub-lieutenant  of  cavalry,  named  Morellit  cantoned  at 
Nola,  in  the  province  of  Avellino,  situated  betwe^a  N«y^lesanil. 
the  Calabrias,  gave  the  first  signal  to  the  army.  He  moontBd 
his  horse  at  daybreak  on  the  2nd  July  18^20,  gained  over  alioot 
100  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  who  had  been  initiated  in  Gaiho* 
narism  by  a  canon  of  Nola,  named  M^nichini,  and  followed  by 
this  priest,  and  a  handful  of  the  Carbonari,  he  advaxRsed  t^imll: 
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the  town  of  Avellino,  occupied  by  other  corps,  shoutmg  "  Vive 
Dieu!"    "Vive  le  Roi!"   "Vive  la  Constitution!"*    Colonel 
de  Conciliis,  a  man  of  high  birth  and  great  fortune  in  this 
province,  who  was  himself  initiated  in  Carbonarism,  but  still 
undecided  as  to  the  hour  and  opportunity  for  a  movement, 
commanded   the   troops  in  Avellino.      Uneasy  and  perhaps 
discontented  with  the  premature  insurrection  of  Morelli,  ho 
considered  and  hesitated  under  arms.     The  insurrection,  thus 
checked,  fluctuated  for  a  while.     The  King  who  was  in  the  bay, 
going  to  meet  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria, -then  returning 
from  Sicily,  learned  on  board  his  vessel  the  bold  proceeding 
and  first  success  of  Morelli.     He  knew  the  danger  of  the  first 
spark  in  a  kingdom  so  undermined  with  plots ;  he  was  afraid  to 
land,  but  some  encouraging  news,  and  the  resistance  of  Con- 
ciliis,  decided  him  on  doing  so.     He  returned  with  his  son  and 
his  court  to  the  palace.      The  council  was  assembled,  and 
General  Guglielmo  Pepe,  a  popular  officer  of  Murat*s  army,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  province,  received  orders  to  proceed 
to  Avellino.     These  orders  had  scarcely  been  issued  when  they 
were  cancelled,  and  General  Caroscosa  was  sent  in  his  place. 
Pepe  was  indignant  at  a  distrust  which  deprived  him  of  the 
opportunity  of  being  an  arbiter,  like  La&yette,  betweea  the 
throne,  the  army,  and  the  country.     He  departed  privately  in 
spite  of  the  court  took  off  a  regiment  of  cavalry  at  tibie  gates  of 
Naples,  amidst  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Constitutbn  I"  spreading  fisar 
in  the  palace,  agitation  in  the  capital,  and  joy  in  the  hearts  of 
the  conspirators.     Caroscpsa,  fiedthful  to  the  King,  but  popular 
amongst  the  liberals,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  his  dntf  mtii  his 
popularity,  and  lost  some  hours  at  Naples  in  reflecting  on  his 
mission.     During  this  temporisuig,  time,  which  is  the  element 
of  revolutions  or  repression,  was  consumed.     Morelli  with  his 
detachment,  raised  the  towns  and  country  all  round;  and  at 
night  he  concerted  measures  in  a  private  interview  irith  Gcm- 
ciliis,  the  commandant  of  Avellino.    This  officer  having  joined 
the  conspiracy  resolved  to  gain  over  his  province  also.     Ha 
summoned  the  troops  and  the  militia,  under  pretence  of  shutting 
the  gates  of  the  town  against  the  insorgentSf  but  in  lealily  to 
sapport  them.    The  whole  pnmiioe'and  the^  tvoops  cownnnikA: 
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by  Conciliis,  declared  open  insurrection  against  the  a'bsolute 
government.  Morelli  and  Conciliis  formed  a  ooHStitutiond 
camp  upon  the  heights  of  Avellino.  General  Pepe  arrived 
there  from  Naples,  not  to  combat  them  but  to  direct  and  authorise 
the  movement  by  his  presence.  The  noise  of  this  defection  of  the 
general  spread  abroad,  and  gained  over  the  towns,  the  gmnsons, 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  Carbonari  rose  with  the 
militia,  like  beings  hitherto  invisible  in  the  midst  of  an  aston- 
ished population.  Pepe,  respectful  in  his  language,  bat  d^t6^ 
mined  in  his  acts,  formed  them  into  columns,  and  announeed 
his  march  upon  the  capital.  Naples,  which  only  aWaiCed  a  diiel 
and  a  signal,  was  agitated  and  emboldened  by  the  approaoh  of 
the  conspirators.  A  deputation  of  the  Carbonari,  the  nobilily, 
aud  the  people  entered  the  palace,  and  called  on  the  King  to 
promulgate  the  constitution.  He  granted  the  institutions  im- 
posed upon  him,  and  only  demanded  time  to  discuss  them  widi 
his  ministers.  One  of  the  ringleaders  pointing  with  his  finger 
to  the  dial  plate  of  the  clock,  gave  the  court  two  hoocs  only  to 
change  the  institutions  of  the  nation.  The  King  thus  coeiced 
dismissed  his  ministers,  appointed  others  that  were  agreeaU^ 
to  the  multitude,  published  a  declaration  which  ([uaiBiiteed  a 
constitution  in  eight  days,  and  placed  the  goyemnieat  pio- 
visionally  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  This 
prince,  brought  up  from  infancy  in  court  intriguas,  at  the 
palace  of  Palermo,  between  the  English,  the  Mbemls,  and  his 
mother,  was  better  calculated  than  any  one  else  to  teabh  a 
conquered  power  to  bend  cunningly  before  a  revolirtion«  bat 
who  meditated  freeing  himself  from  its  thraldom  by  force  and 
stratagem.  Removed  from  public  afiSurs,  enlightened,  aUidious, 
eloquent,  and  skilful  in  flattering  parties  and  lulling  them  into 
false  security,  his  reputation  of  liberalism  made  him  agreeable 
to  the  people  and  the  army;  but  respectful  in  realiij  to  his 
father,  and  more  anxious  to  save  his  crown  than  to  purioin  it 
prematurely  for  himself,  the  Duke  oi  Calabria  iraa  the  satoial 
negociator  between  the  throne  and  the  constitationalidts.  Tha- 
more  speedily  to  calm  the  tumidtuous  impatience  of  the  people: 
around  the  palace,  he  promulgated  the  constitution  of  the: 
Spanish  Cortes,  vociferously  demanded  by  the  multttnjo  tWj 
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want  of  a  better.  Tho  people  being  satisfied  nccepted  the 
promise  without  knowing  what  was  coin  prised  in  the  text  of  this 
conBtitntioQ,  and  only  knowing  that  it  signified  at  Madrid  a 
triumph  over  the  court,  the  debasement  of  the  King,  and  the 
victory  of  popular  Ubertj  over  monarchical  and  priestly  despo- 

XXVIII. 

Meanwhile,  the  popular  General  Pepe  advanced  upon  Naples, 
at  the  head  of  the  militia  and  the  Carlionaii  of  Uie  insurgeui 
provinces.  The  revolution  bad  made  him  ita  chief.  This 
chief  created  by  chance,  ratber  than  conspiracy,  was  a  fortunate 
one  for  the  tlu'one  and  the  revolution  at  die  aanie  lime.  He- 
waa  the  all-powerful  KiSgo,  but  the  Riego  involuntary  and 
moderate  of  Italy.  Bom  in  Calabria,  of  a  military  race  iu  that 
province,  the  most  agricuhnral  and  warlike  of  the  kingdom, 
the  twentieth  child  of  a  rich  and  popolar  family  in  tboss  moun- 
taina,  brought  up  in  the  simplicity  and  discipline  of  those  mral 
manners  which  make  labourers  and  Boldiere,  inured  to  war 
fiom  his  childhood  by  those  intestine  party  struggles  which 
had  esistod  in  the  Calabrias  since  the  revolution  of  1794,  he 
entered  the  service  with  several  of  Via  brothers,  sigunliaed  him- 
self by  his  bravery,  was  promoted  from  one  step  to  another  by 
Murat.  on  the  battle-fields  of  France,  tn  the  rank  of  general  of 
division,  n-as  faithful  to  that  prince  to  the  day  of  his  abdi- 
cation, when  his  services  were  accepted  by  Ferdinand,  who 
made  him  governor  of  a  province,  and  commandant  of  a  cdtjM 
d'armee  since  the  Eeatoration.  He  was  still  yonng,  with  a 
countenance  pleasing  to  the  multitude,  and  a  name  dear  to 
the  soldiery,  his  political  opinions  being  liberal  and  tempered 
by  honour,  gave  pledges  at  the  same  time  to  freedom 
the  crown,  and  being  employed  by  im  instirrection,  of  which  he 
became  ihe  chief  without  having  been  its  accomplice.  General 
Pcpe  resembled  Lafayette,  balancing,  in  1790,  the  republic an4 
the  monarchy  in  his  hands,  the  armed  arbiter  between  the  Kiti^ 
Rnd  the  nation.  But  although  he  was  the  first  to  take  the  port  J 
of  arbiter  between  the  army,  the  throne,  and  the  people,  Gpnera"" 
Pepe  was  more  ambitious  of  fame  than  eager  for  domination  ove 
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his  sovereign.  He  bad  neither  won  popularitj  by  fjBkwning  upon 
anarchy,  nor  torn  the  King  from  his  palace  to  impiison  him  in  his 
capital,  nor  pursued  the  fugitive  royal  family  to  bring  it  back  to 
its  jailors.  Conditional  fidelity  to  his  king,  progiessiTe  instita- 
tions  to  his  country,  the  signal  of  Italian  independence  giTen-as 
an  emulation  and  example  to  the  peninsula,  and  a  dictatorship, 
short  and  promptly  abdicated,  to  the  prince  and  the  laws,  such 
were  the  character  and  instinct  of  the  Neapolitan  dictator. 

He  entered  Naples  on  the  7th  of  July  at  the  head  of  the  army 
and  the  militia,  after  having  made  private  arrangements  withtfaa 
Duke  of  Calabria.  His  innumerable  escort  resembled  a  discip- 
lined sedition  as  much  as  a  military  triumph ;  after  the  rerolted 
regiments  commanded  by  Morelli  and  De  Conciliis, — Neapolitans 
and  military  tribunes,  hailed  as  the  liberators  of  ih.e  capital,-^ 
marched  in  good  order  thousands  of  the  militia  and  Garfaonaii  of 
the  provinces.  Their  brown  woollen  jackets,  their  shepherd's  san- 
dals, their  conical  hats,  decorated  with  the  Carbonarist  eolonis. 
their  Calabrian  carabines,  glittering  in  the  sun,  their  dusty  fset, 
their  sunburnt  faces,  their  sombre  and  warlike  looks,  enoited  at 
once  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  the  crowd  that  flocked  oot 
upon  the  long  strand  of  Naples  to  witness  this  invasion -of  a  sect 
issuing  from  its  Ventes,  its  caves,  its  rocks,  and  its  forests,  to  tri- 
umph over  the  temples  and  the  palaces  of  a  capitaL  The  prisst 
Menichini,  riding  upon  one  of  his  mountain  mules  covered  mth 
the  emblems  of  Carhonarism,  advanced  in  the  midst  of  the  roial 
militia,  with  a  carabine  in  his  hand.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon, 
all  hands  applauded  this  wild-looking  priest,  the  prime  mover 
of  the  Nola  insurrection.  An  army  of  peasants,  of  monks,  shop* 
herds,  sailors,  and  Calabrian  brigands,  marched  in  all  their 
variety  of  costumes  around  the  chiefs  of  the  VerUeg  of  iheir 
provinces.  The  whole  city  displayed,  as  they  passed,  the  colours 
of  the  sect,  some  from  imitation,  others  throgh  terror.  A 
unanimous  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi!*'  and  **  Vive  la  constitotioa  I*' 
arose  from  the  army,  from  the  sea,  and  from  the  city,  to  the 
balconies  adorned  with  flags  of  the  royal  palace. 

After  having  passed  in  review  this  double  army,  Pepe^ 
Morelli,  De  Conciliis,  Menichini,  and  the  Neapolitan  geneni, 
went  to  the  palace  to  offer  to  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  (Mb 
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hria  the  homage  and  the  taoit  injunction  of  the  revolution 
which  they  representei.  The  Duke  of  Calahria  received  them, 
decorated  himself,  aa  well  as  his  court,  with  the  ineignia  of  the 
triumphant  cause.  "  When  I  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  con- 
etitutionalista,"  said  Pepe,  ■'  the  revolution  was  accomplished; 
1  then  only  considered  liow  I  should  direct  it  to  the  douhle 
interest  of  the  throne  and  the  nation.  The  armed  men  who 
have  passed  before  your  eyes,  the  ttouaanda  of  others  who  have 
remained  ia  their  provinces,  or  who  have  returned  to  their 
country,  are  not  rehels,  but  aubjects ;  their  arms  do  not 
threaten  the  throne,  hut  serve  for  its  support.  As  to  myself, 
I  supplicate  your  Koyal  Highness  and  the  King  to  shorten  a 
state  of  afiflirs  that  is  equally  painful  to  all,  hj  convoking,  as 
speedily  aa  possible,  a  national  representation;  when  I  swear 
to  resign  the  high  functions  with  which  I  am  invested,  with 
■more  solicitude  than  I  this  day  accepted  them." 

The  Duke  of  Calabria  vowed  on  his  side,  with  an  accent 
to  which  the  dissimulation  of  the  Italian  courts  gave  an  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity,  that  ha  wished,  as  much  as  the  people 
and  the  army,  for  constitutional  institutions.  "  You,  General 
Pepe,"  he  said  in  concltiaion,  "calm  the  uneasiness  produced 
by  this  generous  feeling !  boldly  esercise  your  military  su- 
premacy ;  the  generals,  your  competitors,  have  themselves 
applauded  your  elevation.  Tour  actions  have  outstripped  the 
slow  course  of  years !  I  swear  to  defend  the  constitution  of 
the  Cortes  at  the  price  of  iny  blood  I "  Being  thence  con- 
ducted to  an  interview  with  the  old  King,  either  ill,  or  oftecting 
illness  to  relievo  himself  from  the  burthen  of  affairs,  Pepa 
found  Ferdinand  in  a  retired  chamher  of  the  palace,  lying 
apon  his  bed ;  the  Princess  Fartanna,  a  beautiful  Sicilian 
whom  he  had  long  loved,  and  whom  he  married,  like  another 
Maintenou,  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  was  sitting  by  his 
bedside.  The  general  respectfully  kissed  the  hand  which  the 
King  held  out  to  him,  according  t*  the  etiquette  of  the  Spanish 
courts,  '■  Now,  at  length,"  said  Pepe  to  him,  "  your  majesty 
reigns  over  the  hearts  of  all!"  "1  hope,"  replied  the  King 
T\'ith  some  aniietj,  "  that  you  will  conduct  yourself  like  a  man 
of  honoor."    The  Dake  of  Oalabriani^ed^to  puaisa..Ui«„gni 
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stitutional  general  to  his  father,  by  explaining  to  him  that 
Pepe  had  joined  the  insurgents  of  Avellino  only  from  the 
rumour  that  the  ministers  intended  to  have  had  him 
arrested.  This  excuse,  however,  Pepe  proudly  declined;  he 
avowed  to  the  King  that  the  idea  of  obtaining  representative 
institutions  had  long  been  entertained  by  him,  tliat  he  had 
meditated  on  the  most  loyal  and  proper  means  of  inducing  tiie 
King  to  adopt  them,  in  concert  with  his  people ;  that  the  out- 
break at  Avellino  had  been  unexpected  and  precipitate,  without 
doubt,  but  that  the  constitution  called  for  by  the  nation  and 
the  army  would  not  have  been  the  less  proclaimed  by  him,  in 
a  more  regular  and  imposing  form.  Harmony,  though  some- 
what constrained,  appeared  to  be  established  between  the 
general  and  the  court.  Public  enthusiasm  being  kept  by  the 
army  and  its  chiefs  within  the  limits  of  respect  for  the  crown, 
produced  neither  anarchy  nor  excess  at  Naples.  The  elections 
sent  a  majority  to  the  Neapolitan  parliament  of  liberal  but 
prudent  deputies,  such  as  Ricciardi,  Poerio,  and  Borelli,  publi- 
cists, eminent  political  orators,  representatives  moderate — but 
firm,  of  public  opinion  in  Italy.  This  people,  endowed  by 
nature  with  universal  aptitude,  raised  its  parliamentary  elo- 
quence to  a  level  with  that  of  France  and  England,  from  the 
first  day  of  its  discussions.  The  triumphant  Carbonari  alone 
embarrased  the  new  administration  by  their  clamours  and  re- 
quirements. The  King  solemnly  swore  in  the  cathedral  to 
maintain  the  conquered  institutions,  and  he  voluntarily  in- 
voked the  vengeance  of  God  upon  his  white  hairs  if  he  ever 
violated  his  oath.  Pepe  resigned  his  dictatorship,  and  he 
occupied  himself  exclusively  in  re-organising  the  army  which 
Murat  had  inured  to  war  upon  the  battle  fields  of  Europe. 
Sicily,  always  ready  to  proclaim  its  independence  on  every 
shock  given  to  the  power  of  Naples  and  Austria,  uneasy  at  the 
sigjial  which  Naples  had  given  to  the  independence  of  Italy, 
rendered  doubly  necessary  a  display  of  armed  force  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  extent  and  to  the  character  of  the  kingdom. 
Ptome  was  the  first  to  be  excited,  by  the  vicinity  of  this  first 
focus  of  revolution  ;  Tuscany,  liberally  and  patriotically 
governed  by  young  Leopold,  the  then-adored  disciple  of  the 
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first  I*opold,  waited  wiiJiout  impatience,  the  development  of 
events ;  Piedmont,  alwiiys  the  ready  who  of  France,  and  the 
ambitioua  ativoraarj  of  Austria  in  lower  Italy,  was  excited  by 
the  result  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution,  becarao  initiated  in 
Carbonarism  even  lo  the  King's  palace,  uad  moditftted.  amongst 
the  army  and  aristocracy,  more  than  the  people,  a  second  ex- 
plosion at  the  other  extremity  of  Italy. 

XXIX. 

Meanwliilu  the  northern  courU,  attontJTe  to  the  progress 
of  the  libers]  spirit,  which  they  called  the  spirit  of  revolution. 
moved  by  the  humiliation  of  royalty  at  Madrid,  dismayed  by 
■  the  murder  of  a  prince  in  France,  uneasy  about  the  contagion 
whit^  had  displayed  iteetf  at  Naples  and  Turin,  and  dreading 
that  this  contagioQ  which  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  (he 
Alps,  would  soon  pass  the  Tyrol  and  tlie  Rhine,  combineil 
together  to  stifle  this  threatening  liberty  in  the  triple  outlet  it 
had  opened  for  itself  Russia,  Prussis,  and  Austria  recalled 
their  ambassadors,  closed  their  frontiers  against  those  of 
N^les  and  Spain,  stei-nly  int«rrogating  these  new  governments 
on  the  legitimacy  of  their  origin  and  the  sincerity  of  the  kings 
by  whom  they  had  been  constituted.  They  armed  with  obvious 
intentions,  and  marched  towards  the  Italian  frontier  some 
eorpt  d'armfe,  which  only  awaited  the  authority  of  a  congresa 
to  intervene  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  AlUunce  against  tha 
independence  of  the  nations  in  revolution.  The  British  go- 
vernment, obliged  to  account  for  its  political  acts  by  the  press 
and  the  parliamentary  opposition,  which  enforced,  at  least,  an 
apparent  respect  for  the  national  will,  could  not  ostensibly 
enter  into  t>iis  offensive  league  of  kings.  But  her  ambaasadoTe, 
secretly  furthering  the  avowed  intentions  of  the  ministry, 
Btill  animated  by  the  spirit  of  her  graat  statesmaij,  William 
Pitt,  everywhere  betrayed  their  antipathy  to  the  revolulionai^ 
emancipation  of  the  two  peninsulas ;  and  endeavoured,  if  not 
to  combat,  at  least  to  render  it  abortive.  They  also  appre- 
hended that  the  analogy  o*'  the  institutions,  and  llie  joint 
feeling  of  neighbouvhood,   might  gite   France  too  great 
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ascendancy  in  Italy.  France,  on  her  side,  was  thrown  by  these 
external  events  into  a  contradictory  position  between  her 
national  interests  and  those  of  her  reigning  dynasty,  which 
gave  a  fatal  ambiguity  to  her  acts  and  intentions.  As  a  con- 
stitutional power  she  could  not  with  propriety  attack  the  con- 
stitutional principle  by  an  hostile- intervention  in  neighbouring 
states,  desirous  of  having  the  same  freedom  as  herself;  but  as 
a  counter-revolutionary  dynasty,  she  could  not  see  without 
alarm  the  revolution  sapping  her  three  family  thrones  at 
Madrid,  Naples,  and  Turin ;  finally,  as  a  representative  mon- 
archy since  the  inauguration  of  the  charter,  she  could  not 
demand  of  a  representative  chamber  the  necessary  supplies  for 
a  war  against  the  principle  of  popular  representation.  Hence, 
her  diplomacy  at  Naples  and  Madrid  necessarily  assumed  a 
double,  and  contradictory  direction,  which  made  her  govern- 
ment by  turns  the  hope  of  the  people  and  the  ally  of  the 
courts.  This  inconsistency  was  nowhere  more  flagrant  than 
at  Naples  and  in  Italy.  The  Duke  of  Narbonne,  ambassador 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  at  the  court  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  a  man  who 
concealed  under  a  very  modest  exterior,  great  good  sense  and 
an  elevated  mind,  was  imbued,  though  he  had  been  an  emigrant 
in  England,  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  King,  and  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  regenerating  the  house  of  Bourbon,  by  a  sincere  alliance 
with  the  new  interests  in  France  and  in  Europe.  He  was  recalled 
from  Naples  precipitately,  that  the  negociations  might  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  M.  de  Fontenoy,  a  younger  man,  of  less  elevated 
rank,  and  more  easily  disavowed  if  necessary.  M.  de  Fontenoy, 
though  devoted  in  heart  and  mind  to  the  Restoration,  which 
had  appreciated  and  brought  forward  his  talents,  was  one  of 
those  men  devoid  of  prejudice,  and  of  superior  judgment,  who 
take  office  not  to  flatter,  but  to  serve.  Nobody  imderstood 
better,  or  made  them  understand  better  at  the  Tuileries  than 
he  did,  in  his  despatches,  the  necessity  for  constitutional  France 
to  make  herself  popular  in  Italy,  by  becoming,  not  the  auxiliary 
of  revolutions,  but  the  powerful  and  influential  arbiter  between 
revolutions  and  thrones,  and  especially  the  antagonist  of  Austria. 
It  was  only  at  this  price,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Fontenoy, 
that  France  could  counterbalance  Austria  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
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Ei^land  'beyond  flie  Pyrenties.  He,  therefore,  recoraiaended 
moderation  to  the  coiiBtitutionalists  of  Naples,  and  compliance 
to  King  Ferdinand  ;  to  the  French  ministiy  he  recommended 
resiatance  lo  the  injunctiona  of  (he  uorlb,  and  arbitration 
boldly  aimed  at  by  France,  under  the  double  title  of  a  conati- 
tutioiial  power  and  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  between  Italy  Emd 
Austria.  He  enjoyed  great  consideration  in  Upper  Italy,  with 
the  courts  and  liberals  at  the  same  time.  To  rectify  the  in- 
complete coustituiioii  of  the  Cortes,  and  then  to  take  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy  under  the  protection  of  France,  such  wbb 
the  diplomacy  of  M.  de  Fontenoy  and  his  legation.* 

XXX. 

M.  Paaquier  wab  at  that  time  niimGter  of  foreign  affairs ;  a. 
man  equal  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  capable  of  applying 
great  penetration  of  mind  to  all  affaira,  and  having  no  other 
Tice  than  forgetting,  too  often,  when  serving  one  side  that  he 
had  also  served  the  other.  This  minister  inspired  our  policy 
in  Italy  and  Spain  with  the  same  ideas  as  M.  de  Foutenoy ; 
but  while  M.  Paaquier  transmitted  to  Naples  the  most  prudent 
and  moat  intelligent  instructions,  in  conformity  with  theee 
ideas  of  moderation  and  French  arbitration,  the  Duke  de 
Blacas.  ambassador  at  Rome,  being  invested  with  a  general 
authority  over  negociatora  of  less  elevated  rank  than  his  own, 
forwarded  to  Naples  contrary  instmctiona  and  opposite  di- 
rections to  those  of  the  ofBcial  minister.  M.  de  Blacaa  could 
see  no  salvation  for  the  monarchy  of  his  master  than  in  open 
war  i^inst  all  liberal  spirit  of  emancipatioa  in  the  courts  of 
Italy,  and  iu  a  frank  and  immediate  alliance  with  Austria 
against  all  independence  and  freedom  in  the  peninsula :  being 
willing  to  abandon  these  powers  to  Austria,  provided  Austria 
would  keep  down  their  revolutions. 

This  same  intestine  struggle  between  the  two  principles 
which  contended  for  mastery  in  the  government,  existed  at 
Paris,  and  broke  out  from  day  to  day,  with  greater  auimosi^, 

*  Tbe  uuthor  of  this  bistorj  vas  at  that  time  sttaclieil  to  the  legation 
orH.de  Fontenoy,  at  Naploi,  mad  shared  in  tlie  ideas  of  thit  diplsnuttiab 
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in  the  Ohsmben  and  itt  tht  preas.  The  meeting  of  the  north- 
ern sorereigDB  at  Tfoppan,  a  d^  oti  the  burdura  of  Poloiid.  to 
diuniss  their  affidrs  in  oolnmen,  aaA  deliberate  upon  an  ai^t  of 
l^e  Holy  Alliance,  so  dear  ta  A1exand«r,  served  as  a  text  for 
the  reorimina^ns  ot  bntlt  pBrticB.  At  the  moment  when 
Anstna,  by  the  brgui  of  M.  A»  Mettemicb,  waa  endearouring 
to  oonvinoe  the  Emperor  of-Rmsia  of  the  necessitj,  which  he 
Btill  doubts,  of  an  armed  intervention  in  the  two  peninsulas, 
a  m^taiy.  revolt  of  one  of  die  regintenls  of  the  garrison  of  St. 
Fetersburgh  astonished  Alexailder,.iind  convinced  him  of  the 
danger  of  the  IcingB,  bj  that,  which  he  had  himself  incurr^. 
The  three  Bovereigne  *  iagreed  to  act  in  common,  and  with 
enei^,  against  the  progress  Of  r«vb1ution  in  Italy  as  well  as  iu 
Spain.  Thej  separated  for  some  weeks,  to  assemble  again  in 
general  congress  at  Layhach,  ^rhei-e  they  summoned  the  old 
King  of  Naples  to  appear,  that  his  freedom  or  captivity  might 
he  proved  by  his  presence  or  his  absence.  After  long  imitations 
amongst  the  people,  and  violent  discussions  in  the  Neapolica 
parliament,  Ferdinand,  by  dint  of  repeated  oaths  to  his  peopl' 
obtained  permission  to  go,  as  a  sovereign  negocialor,  to  t 
congress  of  the  allied  powers.  He  embarked  on  board  a  v 
of  war,  which  wag  driven  back  the  following  day  by  a  tempi 
and  took  a  final  departure  with  fresli  oathe  upon  his  lips,  a; 
fresh  recantations  in  his  heart. 

XXXI 

The  liberal  party  6f  the  French  Chamber  made  indignkd 
speeches  at  this  barefaced  conspiracy  of  the  absolute  sovereig) 
in  their  meetings  at  "Troppau,  and  in  their  congress  i 
Laybach,  against  the  independeniie  of  nations;  and  complui 
that  France,  either  ~aa  a  dupe  of  an  accomplice,  was  lending  a 
hand  to  her  own  annihilation.  Tlie  publir.  mind,  always  more 
sensitive  in  a  warlike  nation  to  estemat  humiliation  than  to 
domestic  oppression,  became  embiitcred  against  the  court  and 
the  ministers.  The  ultra-royalist?,  on  their  side,  lost  all  pa- 
tience, and  reproached  the  ministers,  t^icheliciu  and  Fasquier, 
fi»  temporising  and  compotmding  with  i     '    '  -  ■  -  ■  ■ 
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diate  men,  who  were  most  in  tho  coiitidence  of  this  party,  and 
who  bad  benn  admitted,  without  departmentB,  into  the  counci], 
as  guaraateea  for  a  royalist  administration,  such  as  M.M.  de 
Villele,  De  Corbiere,  and  Lfline.  were  already  objects  of  re- 
proach and  hitter  accusationa  in  the  tribune.  General  Don- 
nadieu,  M.  de  Lahowrdonnaie,  and  M.  de  Lalot  gave  the 
signal  for  a  schism  between  the  ultras  and  the  rooderatea, 
which  threatened  M.  de  Richelieu  with  an  approaching  fall 
between  the  irritated  liberals,  and  the  unmanageable  royaliets. 
These  two  parties  eschanged,  over  the  heads  of  the  ministers, 
insults  and  defiance  which  seemed  the  prelude  of  a  civil  war. 
Spain  and  Italy  were  the  test  of  these  mutual  provocations. 
General  Foy,  Lafayette,  Benjamin  Constant,  Caaimir  Perier, 
De  Lameth.  Manuel,  Laffitte,  and  Girardin.  rivalled  in  anger 
and  eloquence  M.M.  de  Berree,  De  Vaublanc,  De  Labourdonnaie, 
and  Donnadieu.  M.  Pasquier,  skilful  in  appeasing  tlies« 
debates  by  speeches  which  gave  the  victory  t«  neither  side, 
but  made  neither  party  desperate,  secretly  satislled  the  court, 
however,  by  sending  to  the  congress  of  I.aybacb,  negociators 
Bgreeahts  to  tbe  Holy  Alliance,  such  as  M.  de  Blacaa,  M.  de 
Garaman,  and  M.  de  La  Ferronaya.  In  this  congress,  France, 
fluctuating  between  England  and  Russia,  declared  herself 
neutral ;  hot  in  thus  keeping  out  of  the  action  she,  in  reality, 
gave  up  Italy  to  Austria.  Sixty  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  General  Fremont,  were  already  marching  upon  Rome  and 
Naples,  through  Tuscany.  The  old  King  Ferdinand  advanced 
with  them,  to  reclaim  his  crown.  Wtat  could  a  nation,  dis- 
heartened by  the  desertion  of  all  its  natural  allies,  do  against 
the  whole  of  Europe  ?  It  was  in  vain  that  General  Pepe  led 
the  Neapolitan  army  to  the  defiles  of  Introdocco,  to  save,  at 
least,  the  national  honour  by  a  desperate  but  glorious  struggle 
The  Neapolitan  revolution  fell  without  a  battle ;  Pepe,  aban 
doned  by  his  troops  at  the  first  cannon  shot,  could  not  rally  a 
single  regiment  up  to  Naples,  He  left  his  country  for  a  long 
exile,  which  wiis  to  be  distinguised  by  the  heroic  defence  of 
Venice  in  his  old  age ;  a  soldier  wort;hy  of  a  better  fortune, 
betrajred  by  his  countrymen  and  the  necessity  of  the  times. 
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XXXII. 

By  an  ill-calculated  co-operation,  or  by  some  chance  equally 
fatal  to  the  Italian  cause,  Turin  proclaimed  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion at  the  moment  that  Europe  declared  it  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  monarchies,  and  that  Austria  was  triumphing  at 
Naples.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  Victor-Emanuel,  a  prince  worthy 
to  reign,  because  he  placed  honour  above  the  throne,  refused  to 
ratify  a  revolution  of  the  barrack  and  the  palace,  which  required 
him  to  violate  his  engagements  with  other  powers,  as  well  as  his 
own  convictions.  He  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  absent  brother. 
The  young  Prince  de  Carignan,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
who  had  fomented  this  revolution  with  the  youthful  nobility  of  his 
court,  and  who  was  destined  to  perish  a  victim  to  ambition 
more  vast  than  his  empire,  assumed  the  regency,  and  excited  the 
revolution  which  took  him  for  its  chief;  but  as  variable  in  its 
manage  ment,  as  he  had  been  rash  in  its  plot,  he  himself,  a  few 
days  after,  disconcerted  all  resistance  to  the  Austrian  forces, 
by  abandoning  the  capital  in  the  night,  at  the  head  of  the 
guards,  and  going  to  place  himself,  with  one  half  the  army, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Austrian  general.  An  inconsiderate 
boy  in  the  palace  as  well  as  in  the  revolt,  mischievous  to 
both  parties  by  his  inconsistency ;  the  instrument  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  throne,  and  then  of  the  throne  against  the 
conspiracy ;  giving  up  his  friends  after  he  had  given  up  his 
dynasty,  and  leaving  it  difficult  to  say  if  he  had  been  more 
a  child  than  a  conspirator,  and  more  an  accomplice  of  the 
crown  than  of  the  revolution.  His  defection  ruined  the  hopes 
but  not  the  courage  of  his  friends ;  Santa  Bosa,  CoUegno, 
St.  Marsan,  and  other  young  chiefs  of  the  military  and 
patriotic  nobility  of  Turin,  attempted  an  attack  at  Novara 
upon  the  Austrians ;  but  the  presence  of  the  Prince  de 
Carignan  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies,  and  the  masses  of 
Bubna's  forces,  which  had  hastened  from  Milan,  baffled  their 
heroism.  They  could  only  seal  with  their  blood  the  cause 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  their  country.  The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia returned  to  Turin,  the  constitutional  chiefs,  imprisoned 
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or  proscribed,  expiated  tiieir  temerity  ia  fortreas  (lungeortB, 
or  in  exile.  'J'he  Prince  de  Carignan,  but  half  pardoned  by 
the  Kit^  hia  uncle,  made  a  tour  to  the  foreign  courts,  and 
served  with  the  French  troops  in  Spain,  to  obliterate  the 
ambiguity  of  his  couduct,  and  redeemed  by  noisy  repentance 
the  right  of  succeeding  to  the  throne 

XXXIII. 

The  equiTocal  neutrality  which  the  French  ministry  had 
preserved  until  then  between  the  two  parties  of  the  assembly 
in  the  negociations, — the  irritation  of  the  liberal  party  increased 
by  the  fall  of  Naples  and  Turin, — the  apostrophes  of  the  right, 
reproaching  the  ministers, — the  manceuvres  of  the  secret  council 
of  the  Count  d'Arlois, — become  more  importunate  in  propor- 
tion to  the  concessions  winch  had  been  made  to  it ;  finally 
the  certainty  of  haviug.  through  Madame  du  Cayla,  the 
favourite  more  than  ever  dear  to  the  King,  a  party  in  the 
heart  of  this  prince,  decided  M.  de  Villele  on  retiring  from 
the  council.  He  bore  the  responsibihty  without  having  the 
direction  of  it.  This  secondary  and  thankless  part  of  per- 
petual negociator  between  the  royahst  party  and  the  govern- 
ment, appeared  .tfl  him,  and  ^vith  reason,  disproportioned  to 
hia  political  importance.  He  drew  with  him  in  his  retirement 
M,  de  Corbifere,  a  difficult  but  a  faithful  satellite  of  his  policy. 
The  ministry,  thus  abandoned  to  itself,  tottered.  The  Duke 
de  Richfliieu.  informed  of  the  court  plots  which  began  to  be 
framed  agwnst  bun  in  the  familiar  circle  of  the  King's 
brother,  demanded  an  audience  of  him,  and  reminded  him 
respectfully,  but  with  bitterness,  that  he  had  given  his  word 
of  honour  es  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  not  allovi  the 
miuister  to  be  harassed  by  his  friends,  and  had  forgotten 
that  promise.  The  prince  excused  himself  by  the  difficulties 
he  experienced  in  restraining  the  discontented  royalists.  The 
civil  and  military  conspiracies,  badly  extinguished  in  the  hlood 
of  the  principal  conspirators  in  the  last  plot,  inspired  the 
court  and  the  royalists  of  the  two  Chansheis  with  inquietiula 
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which  made  them  more  importunate.     The^rfelt  the  gionnd 
was  mined  beneath  the  throne. 

The  Italian  Carbonarism  produced,  even  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps,  explosions  which  were  imputed  to  the  miniBten. 
These  plots,  since  avowed  as  a  claim  to  distinotum  by  tin 
chiefs  who  had  then  repudiated  them  as  ealonmies,  had  their 
centre  in  Paris,  and  their  rami6cations  in  the  militaiy  pro- 
vinces. The  twentieth  of  March,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Pied- 
mont, had  taught  conspirators  that  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of 
the  army  was  the  most  prompt  and  certain  overthrow  of 
power.  It  was  therefore,  in  the  vicinity  of  great  assemblages 
of  troops,  and  of  the  great  military  schools,  that  it  vraB  essentisl 
to  the  French  Carbonari  to  concentrate  their  secret  aodeties, 
and  prepare  their  insurrections.  Ventes,  eorresponding  inth 
the  grand  central  Vente  of  Paris,  were  oigaiiised  at  Ncnttt 
and  at  Saumur.  The  grand  Vente  of  Paris,  oompoaed  neaify 
of  the  same  men  as  the  directing  committee  alroedy  i^bneed 
at  in  the  preceding  conspiracies,  reckoned  amongst  ifB  prmci- 
pal  members  Gorcelles,  Koechlin,  De  Schonen,  MfirilhoQ, 
JBuchez,  Hazard,  and  Arnold  Scheffer. 

La  Fayette  was  president.  His  name  prononneed  in  a 
whisper  from  Fente  to  Vente,  in  the  regiments,  the  aiabbob 
and  the  workshops,  authorised,  accredited,  and  ffltutnted  these 
plots.  Irtrepid  and  indefatigable,  he  devote  his  peraon,  Yds 
family  and  even  his  life,  to  serve  the  revohitioxi^  provided  it 
would  secure  his  memory.  He  established  a  connection  with 
£efort  and  with  Saumur,  preparing  himself  to  resume,  if 
necessary,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  part  he  had  farmerij 
played  at  the  head  of  the  national  guard ;  a  constancy  which 
thirty  years  of  disappointments  and  captivity  could  not  weaiy. 
The  French  Carbonarism  as  well  as  that  of  the  Caklnrias, 
was  principally  manifested  in  its  common  hatred  of  the  Bour- 
bons. The  old  military  men  hoped  to  obtain  fitom  the  re- 
volution a  third  reign  of  Napoleon,  recalled  from  St  Helena ; 
the  young  ones  hoped  for  Napoleon  II.,  rescued  fixmi"  Ekhcen- 
brunn  ;  some  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  others  for  the  republic ; 
La  Fayette  only  looked  for  glory,  and  the  deciaive  azfaitratiob 
between  all  these  parties. 
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Intelligence  of  iminense  interest  temporarilj  interrupted 
these  ploia  and  Buspended,  as  it  were,  tlie  respiration  of 
France.  Napoleon  was  no  more.  We  must  piiuse  for  a.  while, 
to  recount  this  event,  as  Europe  seemed  to  stop  at  the  time 
to  listen  to  its  recital  The  political  life  of  Napoleon  had 
ceased  on  the  day  he  entered  a  Britisii  vessel  to  be  conveyed 
to  St  Helena;  but  his  momi  life  had  Eurvived  in  him,  as 
if  to  allow  the  actor  to  descend  from  the  stage  at  the  oonela 
sion  of  the  drama,  as  n  apoctacla  to  history  and  commencing 
with  himself.  Providence  had  granted  him,  lo  crown  ail  its 
fevours,  the  last  favour  it  can  bestow  upon  a  great  man,  that 
of  having  an  interval  of  peace  between  his  life  and  his  death ; 
to  meditate  with  satisfaction,  or  repentance,  oa  the  acts  of 
bis  great  career  ;  and  to  enjoy  from  tiiat  distance  which  gives 
their  tnie  perspective  to  huraau  events,  the  gaze,  the  admi- 
ration and  the  pity  of  posterity,  Neither  Cwsar  nor  Alexander 
obtained  from  their  fortune  this  supreme  gift  of  the  gods. 
The  one  died  amidst  the  fever  of  youth  and  the  delinuni  of 
prosperity;  the  other  fell  under  twenty-seven  dagger  «ounds, 
havingscarcely  had  time  to  recognise  the  hands  of  his  murdereis. 
Napoleon  saw  at  leisure,  and  from  afar,  the  two  aspects  of  his 
destiny;  he  heard  prolonged  to  satiety  the  euho  of  his  name, 
he  descended  step  by  step,  seeing  his  shadow  increase  behind 
him,  the  western  decUvity  of  hia  life.  Trivial  men  hove  made 
it  a  subject  of  regret  that  he  did  not  vanish  like  Romulus  in 
a  tempest,  in  the  apogee  of  his  glory  and  hia  power ;  tliey 
have  designated  as  ill-fortune  and  downfall,  hia  captivity  and 
removal  far  from  the  scone  which  he  had  filled  with  hia 
fame  ;  we  call  it  his  final  happiness.  He  had,  like  Diocleiinu 
in  the  garden  of  Salona,  or  like  Charles  V.  in  the  monasu^ry 
of  St.  Just,  those  years  of  twilight,  that  allow  the  mind  which 
is  disturbed  by  action,  to  diveat  itself  of  the  clay  of  life  before 
it  glidies  away  into  eternity,  and  wliich  prepare  the  soul, 
by  the  judgment  it  passes  upon  itself,  for  the  judgment  of 
'  and  the  judgment  of  Grod,      He  had   in  additjitn) 
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those  Striking  adversities,  and  those  bitter  expiations  which 
gratify  envy,  and  soften  through  pity,  the  sentence  of  pos- 
tei-ity.  Let  the  unwise  complain  of  such  a  fate ;  pious  men 
of  all  religions,  and  men  whose  minds  possess  the  instinct 
of  true  glory  in  every  age,  will  recognise  in  it  a  favour  of 
heaven. 


XXXV. 

It  must,  however,  be  deplored,  for  the  sake  of  his 
memory  and  for  the  dignity  of  misfortune,  that  Napoleon 
profited  but  little  by  this  favour  of  the  pre-destined  races. 
Having  been  accustomed  from  too  early  an  age  to  a  constant 
and  marvellous  tide  of  posperity,  he  bore  his  misfortune 
with  more  parade  than  real  greatness  of  soul.  He  con- 
tended with  adversity  as  if  it  had  been  a  human  offence, 
instead  of  recognising,  and  being  resigned  to  it,  as  the 
merciful  sovereignty  of  God.  He  had  neither  the  volun- 
taiy  and  philosophical  indifference  of  Diocletian,  nor  the 
pious  and  solitary  self-denial  of  Charles  V.  Vanquished, 
but  never  submissive,  contending  with  fate  for  its  last 
sordid  remnant,  rarely  a  man,  always  an  emperor,  even 
after  the  empire  had  eluded  his  grasp,  he  too  decidedly  forgot 
that  which  is  greatest  in  a  great  man  is  not  empire  but  nature. 
He  has  thus  given  philosophy  the  right  to  think  that  if  he 
had  not  been  master  of  the  world  by  the  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances with  the  force  of  his  genius,  he  might  have  been 
an  ordinary  soul  in  some  private  condition  of  life.  He  per- 
petually identified  himself  with  the  part  he  had  to  play. 

This  monologue  of  six  years  which  he  addressed  to  the 
world  from  the  summit  of  his  rock,  and  the  most  trivial  words 
of  which  were  registered  by  his  courtiers  to  be  transmitted  to 
his  myrmidons  as  a  gospel  of  party,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
long  diplomatic  note  devoid  of  good  faith,  addressed  to  bis 
partisans,  and  speaking  in  turns  the  language  of  all  the  fac- 
tions that  he  wished  to  nourish  with  his  memory,  instead  of 
being  the  disinterested,  sincere,  and  religious  effusion  of  a  soul 
which  bequeaths  with  its  greatness,  its  failings^  its  truth,  and 
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its  repentance  to  the  world.  The  book  which  contains  thia 
monologue,  the  Mfmorial  de  Sainte  Heline.  is  merely  the  pro- 
tocol of  a  Mien  politician,  anxious  to  justify  himself  by  sophis 
try,  and  the  martjrology  of  ambition  etill  raging  for  etiquette 
and  titles  wheu  it  can  no  longer  retain  the  universe.  Thia 
book  which  evcited  PJurope  for  awhile,  whether  dictated  by 
Napoleon,  or  inspired  by  an  unskilful  desire  to  render  his  causa 
popular  after  him,  was  a  misfortune  for  the  great  man  whom  it 
diminishes,  vbile  it  seeks  \a  exaggerate  his  greatness.  Sin- 
cerity would  have  been  more  sublime,  even  silence  would  have 
been  more  gi'and.  When  we  wiah  to  bequeath  a  colossal  greats 
nesB  to  the  aiimiradoa  of  posterity,  it  ia  not  enough  to  be  a 
colossus ;  it  is  &\sa  necessary  that  the  hand  which  trausmits  it 
to  the  world  should  have  sufficient  compass  to  measure  it. 
None  of  those  faithful  servants  who  made  their  names  illustri- 
ous by  their  voluntary  exile  with  their  fallen  master,  had  this 
compass:  a  Quintus  Curtius  ^vas  wanting  to  this  Alexander, 
Napoleon  alone  could  record  Napoleon.  He  tried  to  do  so  in 
some  pages,  which  m*e  bronze  and  granite  like  bis  monuments ; 
a  hero  in  style  as  be  was  in  action.  The  pages  of  Las  Casas 
are  those  of  a  chamberlain,  with  the  servility  of  a  domestic, 
and  the  blindness  of  a  devotee,  to  be  honoured  solely  for  hia 
heart,  for  in  him  it  woe  disinterested  devotion  to  misfortune, 
and  the  pious  blindness  of  enthusiasm. 

XXXVI. 

During  the  long  passage  of  the  'NortkumbeTland,  which 
conveyed  him  to  the  Island  of  Saint  Helena,  Napoleon  had  won 
the  admiration  of  the  English  crew,  by  the  ascendancy  of  hia 
name,  by  the  contmst  between  his  power  of  yesterday  and  hia 
present  captivity,  as  well  as  by  the  calm  freedom  of  his  atti- 
tude. ITie  soldiers  love  the  soldier  even  in  an  enemy :  gaolers 
themselves  are  accessible  to  the  mdianee  of  glory  and  gran- 
deur that  beams  from  the  captive.  A  great  name  is  a  universal 
majesty.  The  vanquished  reigned  over  his  conquerors, 
passed  hia  time  upon  the  ocean  in  a  state  of  repose 
seemed  to  relieve  him  from   himself,  and  which  resembled 
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indifference  rather  than  dejection.  His  loBg  slaepflv  hia  read- 
ing without  object,  his  repasts  with  the  admiiBl  and  bia-ofliimi, 
his  games  of  reflection  and  calculation,  his  walka  iipon..tiiia 
deck,  his  conversations  with  the  ofiBicers  and  Milom^  \m  qob- 
templation  of  the  sea  and  sky,  his  antidpatbns  of  t2i«  plaos  tnl 
occupations  of  his  exile,  some  rapid  zetrospectiYeg^flaoM  apoa  tha 
last  vicissitudes  of  Europe,  which  already  seemed  ait  a  phfliaMfU- 
cal  distance  from  him,  by  the  distant  waves  whaeh  ereiy  dagr  in- 
creased the  separation^  filled  np  his  two  months'  passage.*  -Be 
did  not  yet  feel  the  void  left  in  his  mind  hy  tbd  loea  of  Ae 
world :  it  required  time  to  dive  into  that  void  and  find  iJMraia 
his  own  nothingness.  During  the  first  days  it  was  atOl  filled 
with  the  shadow  of  what  it  had  so  long  possessed*  .  Bealily  k 
never  any  more  than  an  image  of  the  morrow.  Napoleea  did 
not  seem  to  feel  this  until  he  saw  appear  on  llie  hoziaoo  tha 
arid,  mountainous,  and  black-looking  island,  lising  out  of  the 
desert  ocean  before  him.  He  landed,  however,  willi  the  ebtt- 
vulsive  eagerness  and  precipitation  of  a  man  impatient  to  aaa 
the  prison  that  has  been  prepared  for  him,  and  to  ooigiDOtaie 
the  fate  in  store  for  him  in  his  exile.  He  had  aoana^ 
put  his  foot  on  the  shore  when  he  mounted  his  hoiee,  gdlopad 
over  the  roads  which  led  to  the  summit  of  the  islaiid,  that  he 
might  take  it  in  with  a  single  glance,  aad  choose  a  leaijenae 
there  to  suit  his  wishes  and  his  taste.  The  aspect  of  tUa 
mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  interspersed  with  hollow  deUs,  pastonJ 
slopes,  and  rustic  villas,  where  the  passion  of  the  English  fbr 
nature  had  forced  the  verdure  of  some  budding  plantationB, 
together  with  naked  pinnacles  and  lofty  summits  covered  with 
heath  and  cork  trees,  a  small  commercial  town,  and  a  .&Kt 
animated  by  the  arrival  of  vessels  on  their  passage  from  Indipl 
to  Europe;  this  island,  in  short,  so  lost  in  aa  .ivunense  and 
dazzling  sea,  often  dotted  with  sails,  under  an  ardent  Bkj^  hot 
in  a  climate  tempered  by  the  elevation  and  the  doudp  of  the 
mountains,  did  not  make  that  sinister  impression  upon  him 
which  weariness,  acrimony,  illness,  and  the  complainingg  of 
his  companions  in  solitude  subsequently  changed  into  impiecar 
tions  against  this  Corsica  of  another  ocean.  He  had  such  a 
longing  for   the   air  of  the   mountains,  for  the  iselation  of 
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nature,  for  estrangeTnent  from  places  inhuVited  Vy  crowd.;, 
for  solitude,  and  for  liberty  of  tlwught  and  action,  that  he 
refused  to  descend  again  to  the  town,  eveu  for  a  single  night, 
but  established  himself  in  the  country  cottage  of  an  English 
fomily  of  the  islitnd,  named  Bakambe,  whitliei  he  had  his  bed 
and  hooka  brought  to  him.  A  tent  gaA^e  shelter  to  his  servants. 
He  lived  thero  for  two  months  in  a  degree  of  leisure  that 
seemed  to  refresh  his  soul,  occupying  his  time  in  reading, 
working,  riding  and  walking  to  difierent  situations  in  the 
island,  and  in  agreeable  intercourse  with  the  family  of  hia  liosi;. 
During  his  enrauipment  at  this  country  residence  and  under 
these  tents,  the  KiiRlish  government  had  a  much  lai^er  and 
better  house  built  for  him  at  Longwood, — an  old  iann,  on  a 
prominent  but  naked  site,  which  he  bad  himself  chosen.  He 
made  no  delay  in  eetablishing  himself  there,  with  the  numerona 
suite  of  genejils.  friends,  and  servants,  their  wives  and  children, 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The  marshal  of  the  palace, 
Bertrond,  his  'wife  and  son,  M.  and  Madame  de  Montholon, 
General  Goui^aud,  Doctor  O'Meara,  his  first  valet  de  ckamhrt 
Marchand,  his  m^ijordomo  Oypriani,  his  butler  Pierron,  hia 
ordinary  valets,  Saint  Denys  and  Novexras,  hia  gentleman 
usher  Santini,  hia  treasurer  Rousseau,  hia  equerries,  his  hunts- 
men, his  cooks,  hisfoutmen,  and  theservanis  of  his  companions, 
formed  his  household.  The  sum  of  300,000  francs  per  annum, 
frequently  increased  by  supplementary  grants,  was  appropriated 
by  the  English  government  for  the  subsiatence  of  this  litile 
exiled  court.  A  library,  saddle  horses,  gardens,  a  wood, 
nirnl  labours,  free  and  regular  coir.munteatiOn  at  all  hoiin 
amongst  the  exiles,  a  limited  correspondence  with  Europe, 
receptions,  and  audiences  granted  to  curious  travellers  who 
touched  at  the  poil,  and  who  asked  permission  to  be  admitted, 
such  were  the  daily  recreations  at  Longwood.  Military  posta, 
commanded  by  a  superior  officer  guarded  the  circuit  of  the 
buildings  and  gardens.  A  camp  was  established  at  a  certain 
'I'  the  house,  to  avoid  giving 
umbrage.  Napolenu  and  the  generals  could  go  out  on  foot,  or 
on  horseback,  IVum  sunrise  till  night,  and  traverse  the  summit 
and  even  the  whole  inland,  accompanied  ut  a  diatanue  by  tm 
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English  oflQcer,  charged  solely  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
escape.  Such  at  the  beginning  was  the  respectful  captivity, 
which  the  complaints  of  Napoleon,  and  the  companions  of  his 
solitude,  characterised  as  the  dungeon  and  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Helena.  He  appeared  to  find  it  tolerable  at  first.  It  was 
soothed  by  the  attentions  of  the  admiral  and  governor  of  the 
island,  and  by  the  admiration  of  visitors.  The  day  began  with 
conversation  between  the  Emperor  and  his  friends,  in  reading 
the  public  journals  received  from  Europe,  in  the  dictations  of 
Napoleon  to  Bertrand  and  to  Montholon  on  his  campaigns, 
epic  notes  on  the  poem  of  his  life,  comparable  to  those  of 
Caesar  in  ample  recital,  to  Tacitus  by  the  certainty  and  depth 
of  political  sagacity.  Tn  these  notes  the  historian  is  equal  to 
tne  poet,  the  poet  to  the  politician,  the  politician  to  the  general. 
The  historian,  the  poet,  the  politician,  and  the  general,  are 
therein  comprised  in  one  man,  and  that  man  is  Napoleon  I 
The  unoccupied  hours  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  were  spent 
under  a  tent  pitched  in  the  garden,  in  riding  amidst  the  wood 
of  cork  trees,  in  familiar  chat  round  the  evening  lamp,  in 
reminiscences  of  the  past  and  of  their  country,  and  in  hopes 
and  conjectures  about  the  future. 

XXXVII. 

The  active  mind  sooner  tires  of  repose  than  of  labour.  The 
monotony  of  this  life  without  any  other  events  than  his  own 
thoughts  furnished,  soon  wearied  Napoleon.  The  divisions,  the 
rivalships,  the  discontents,  and  the  murmurs  of  some  of  his  ser- 
vants, saddened  and  embittered  his  own  mind.  He  suffered  in 
seeing  others  suffer  impadently  for  him  and  around  him.  There 
was  gossiping  at  Longwood  as  there  had  been  in  the  palace  of 
the  Tuileries.  Too  close  an  intimacy  produced  antipathies  and 
grievances.  Wounded  spirits  are  all  tlie  more  susceptible,  and 
overwrought  sensibility  makes  us  unjust  Napoleon's  temper, 
spoiled  by  this  domestic  uneasiness,  excited  him  against  a 
captivity  which  made  even  his  friends  seem  importunate  to  him. 
He  turned  to  poison  the  tolerance  and  freedom  of  his  residence. 
He  persisted,  with  an  affectation,  which  his  flatterers  consider 
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heroic,  but  which  history  will  judge  as  puerile,  because  it  ia 
a  misconception  of  liis  fortune,  in  exacting  the  titles  of  Emperor 
and  Majesty,  irhich  Eugland,  never  having  acknowledged  the 
Empire,  vios  not  officially  bound  to  give  him.  Ue  appealed  to 
heaven  and  earth  aguinst  this  breach  of  etiquette.  He  dictate^ 
notes  on  this  trifle,  as  he  would  have  done  on  the  conquest  or 
the  loss  of  Europe.  The  child  of  hia  own  works,  he  preferred 
his  dignities  to  them.  The  islander  issuing  from  Corsica  to 
distribute  thrones  amongst  his  family,  forgot  that  he  was  greater 
as  a  man  than  as  the  founder  of  dynasties  already  crumbled  to 
nothing,  and  that  the  only  majesty  of  which  he  could  not  be 
wn-crowned  whs  hia  name.  After  having  debated,  without  ex- 
hausting it,  this  text  of  altercation  for  eeveral  years  witb  the 
authorities  of  the  island,  he  declined  the  recreation  aud  respect 
which  the  visitors  from  both  worlds  bore  to  him  in  hia  Holitude, 
if  they  did  not  conform  to  tliis  protocol.  He  sod:3  after  refused 
to  himself  Jiis  rides  to  the  different  parts  of  the  island,  that  he 
might  not  suffer,  as  he  snid,  by  the  presence  even  at  a  distance 
of  tiie  officers  of  the  governor,  the  appearance  and  humiliation 
of  captivity  ;  as  if  the  island  under  hia  feet,  the  ocean  before 
his  eyes,  and  even  the  sky  above  his  head,  were  not  walls  and 
witnesses  of  his  banishment.  He  thus  restricted  witb  his  own 
hands  the  circuit  of  his  residence,  and  changed  by  little  and 
little,  his  country  residence  into  a  prison.  His  health,  which 
required  motion  and  horse  exeicise,  as  his  mind  did  an  exteo- 
oive  prospect,  suffered  from  this  change  of  temper.  He  pursued 
slowly  and  obstinately  the  suicide  of  his  captivity.  The  arrival 
at  St.  Helena  of  a  new  governor,  Sir  Hudson  Iiowe,  rivetted 
more  narrowly  his  voluntary  chains.  This  governor, — whom  the 
myrmidons  of  Napoleon,  and  Napoleon  himself,  persecuted  with 
gratuitous  and  violent  accusations,  such  as  the  faallucinations  of 
captivity  only  could  inspire,  treated  by  them  as  a  shirro*  and 
an  aasaasin, — was  neither  criminal  in  thought  against  hia  cap- 
tive, nor  cruel  in  hia  heart  to  misfortune.  But  overwhelmed 
with  the  responsibility  which  weighed  upon  him,  should  the 
^tator  escape  whom  Europe  had  entrusted  to  his  charge,  of 
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oontracted  ideas,  smpi  s  miad,  jealous  of  forme,  awkwai^iii 
muuier,  and   odioiu  n  ictums  to  hia  naptiTes.  he 
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viaita,  andeveu  with  at  le  irapnrted  too  muth  to  the 

jtitiea  of  the  governor  ot  i  id,  and  the  gu&rtliaii  of  uu 

European  bost^e,  the  appeat  s  and  harahaees  of  n  gaolur. 
Be  may,  therefore,  be  accused  oi  a  iroprietj,  but  not  of  crueltv. 
He  was  the  oocBsion  rati  the  cauae  of  the  sad  eud  of 

Napoleon.     On  reading  atl  f  the  correspondence  Riid 

notee  exchanged  under  every  p  it,  between  the  a^erenis  of 
Napoleon  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  we  ore  astonished  at  the 
insults,  (he  provoeations  and  the  invettivea  mth  wluch  the 
captive  and  his  (rienda  outt  d  the  governor  at  e-rery  tan. 
Napoleoo,  at  this  period  ^idea  ed  b;  cries  of  grief  to  crscite 
the  pitj  of  the  British  parlie  nt.  and  to  furnish  agrieTaiiceln 
the  oppositioii  against  the  mm  ry,  with  a  view  of  eSecting  a 
removal  nearer  to  Earope.  1  tie  eaire  of  provoking  insults  \iy 
insults,  then  to  represent  these  ii  iults  as  crimes  to  the  indig- 
nation of  the  continent,  and  to  ke  of  Sir  Hudson  Lone  the 
Pilate  of  this  Napoleonic  Colvary,  is  evident  in  all  these  notes. 
It  is  also  evident  (hat  the  governor  often  irritated,  sometimes 
inquisitorial,  always  unskilful,  felt  bimEolf  the  victim  of  his  re- 
apunsibility.  England  which  had  claimed  the  odious  part  oi 
chaining  up  this  European  Pi  theus,  hind  ta  «adu£0  the  re- 
probation of  his  cries  and  maleoictioas,  . 

XXXVIIL 

The  greater  portion  of  the  period  of  this  captivity  vnw  e&u- 
Bumed  in  these  interminahle  quarrels  between  the  captive  and 
his  guardian,  the  rest  in  oocasioual  conversHtiona  with  the  com- 
paiiiona  of  his  exile,  which  were  evidently  intended  to  produce 
efiect  beyoudhis  private  circle  and  beyond  the  ocean,  to  paUiate 
his  memoiy,  revive  his  pi  x  lus    popularity,    tarnish  his 

cDeniies.  and  iiiliaine  his  L  la.  These  verbose  and  in- 
coherent commentaries  on  hjs  liie,  edited  by  partial  hands,  have 
neither  the  freedom  nor  the  sincerity  of  the  efTusions  of  a  heart 
indiSerent  to  the  empire  and  to  poatefit^;     T'ley  areo 
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denoes  of  parade,  in  which  the  dissembled  intention  aasumea 
the  guiae  of  fTonkness,  They  throw  no  I'eal  light  upon  a  mind 
-which  transforms  and  diversifies  itself  under  so  man;  coutra- 
dictorj  aspects,  that  it  is  imposaible  to  discern  truth  from 
Bopbietrv,  and  nature  from  affectatioQ.  Tn  religion,  a  philoBo- 
pherwith  phUosopherB,  anatheiatwith  atheists,  adeistwith  deiata, 
a  Christian  with  Christians,  superstitious  with  the  superstitious, 
indifferent  with  the  indifferent ;  in  Tjolitiea,  a  republican  with  the 
republicans,  a  democrat  with  the  democrats,  a  royalist  with  the 
royalists,  a  conBtitutionnlist  with  the  liberals,  a  despot  with  the 
deapots,  prophesying  by  turns  the  triumph  of  kings,  the  triumph 
of  subjects,  European  domination  by  England,  universal  yoke 
by  Hussia,  the  irresistible  democracy  of  France,  the  explosion  of 
ideas  and  the  reign  of  theaword,  and  offeringhimself  toall  systems 
as  the  only  balancer  of  the  world,  capable  of  doing  all,  accom- 
plishing all,  audpreservingall.  In  these  conversations  Napoleon 
put  forth  as  an  oracle,  enigmas  or  axioms  of  triple  meaning,  on 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  s»tbat  destiny  cannot  helie 
the  one  witliout  justifying  the  other.  The  tribune  of  the  world, 
of  whom  this  rock  is  the  tripod,  and  who  seeks  from  thence  not 
to  enlighten  but  to  agitate  Europe,  he  throws  an  echo  to  every 
■wind,  the  repetition  of  which  ia  Napoleon.  Always  an  actor 
after  the  drama,  he  still  performs  a  part  when  the  curtain  of 
the  world  is  drawn  upon  him,  forgetting  that  the  only  eternal 
part  for  man  to  act  is  man,  and  thitt  the  only  immutable  great- 
ness is  truth.  Therefore  these  conversations  of  St.  Helena 
fauaticise  but  do  not  touch.  They  afford  no  evidence  for 
bialorj,  hut  little  interest  for  the  human  mind,  and  no  emotion 
for  the  heart.  Except  for  his  idolaters,  this  man  who  has 
Bpoken  for  aLt  years  on  the  brink  of  his  tomb,  hsa  spoken  in 

XXXIX. 

His  friends  and  serrants  wearied,  not  with  duty,  hut  of 
patience,  tired  of  separation  from  their  families,  of  the  climate, 
of  sickness,  and  of  inquisition,  q^uitted  him.  or  tried  t/>  quit 
hnn,  under  pretence  of  being  torn  from  him  by  the  peraeouiiou 


of  ilie  governor,  or  of 
Europe.     PhysiESl  debiiiiy 
He  felt  iocreiisiug  atla       ol 
Ids  father's  life.     "  I  Bi 
.  snid  to  bis  last  companii      , 
is  uot  difflcuiL     I  ehouia 
Buicide,  siace  my  religiouB 
I. am  one  of  those  who  b 
other  "world  have  only  been 
iiiBufflcient  atCractiona  we 
.  harm  ia  it  U>  relum  a  little  s 
pain,   from  debility,  from 
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ax  more  useful  serrices  m 
n  upon  him  with  despair, 
ilady  which  had  shorCcaed 
^e  a  desice  to  quit  you,"  he 
loa  end  Bertrand.  "  That 
om  you  the  more  easily  by 
a  do  not  at  all  trouble  me. 
t  the  punishmeDta  of  tlie 
led  aa  an  addition  to  the 
aed  there.  After  all,  what 
■  to  God  ?"  He  suffered  from 
,  of  sleep,   ani  froro    failing 


strength,  which  made  the  light  of  day  aa  dieagreeable  to  him 
as  darkness.     His  mind  alone  never  enfeebled.     He  wit- 

nessed his  slow  destruction  firm  and  impassible.  His  thoughte 
always  dwelt  upon  himself  and  he  prepared  to  die  gracefully. 
"  I  vegetate,  I  no  longer  live,"  he  said  to  his  aervante.  Nature, 
however,  prevailed  at  the  last  moment  over  the  cold  philoaophy 
of  his  approaching  end,  in  the  numerous  testaments  and  codicils 
he  dictated  to  bequeath  legacies  to  men  and  women  who  had 
left  traces  of  affection,  of  sei-vice,  or  of  gratitude  in  his  life. 
His  mother  who  still  lived  at  Bi  e,  his  brothers,  his  sisters, 
tlie  companions,  and  servania  of  I  s  exile,  his  generals,  their 
sons  and  daughters,  those  who  had  protected  him  in  childhood, 
his  college  friends,  his  lirst  military  compauions,  and  his  favou- 
rites when  in  power,  received  sums  of  money  from  him,  out  of 
the  millions  he  had  left  on  quitting  Paris  in  the  coffers  of  II. 
LafBtte,  his  banker,  and  the  statues,  the  pictures,  the  arms,  the 
Curniture,  the  mauuscripts,  the  vases,  the  articles  of  domestic 
furniture,  consecrated  by  the  use  he  had  made  of  them,  a  dis- 
tribution from  his  heart,  wherein  the  most  distant  reminiscences 
were  sought  for  with  tenderness  at  the  bottom  of  his  ineiiiory. 
Even  his  wife,  who  bad  forsaken  him,  was  neither  accused 
nor  execrated.  He  recollected  that  she  vraa  the  daughter  of 
the  Ciesars,  and  that  the  proteclion  of  Austria  would  be  with- 
dniwii  from  a  son  whose  mother  he  might  have  insulted.  This 
son,  a  prisoner  like  himself  in  the  palace  of  Vienna,  was  the 
only  great  sentiment  through  which  he  aurvi     ^  ' '  nself  ago 
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eartli,  his  pride,  hiB  iove,  his  dycasty,  his  name,  liis  poataii^. 
He  naver  shed  a  tear  but  for  him. 


LX. 

Whether  it  was  a  return  of  the  dying  man  to  those  esdf 
imprflBHiouB  which  revive  towards  the  dose  of  life,  and  bring 
im  back  to  the  practice  of  our  boyhood's  woiEbip ;  or,  wbethef  a. 
political  precaution  of  the  founder  of  a  dyiiasty,  affecting  to  dis 
in  offi«iftI  communion  with  the  national  faitli,  of  wliich  he  had 
been  the  restorer,  Napoleon,  who  never  spoke  of  reli^n  but 
as  a  political  inatituiion,  the  indifferent  iuBtrument  of  oU 
government,  was  desirous  of  dying  as  a  ChtisLiau,  and  attested 
an  authentic  and,  so  to  speak,  an  imperial  faith,  by  ib^  cere- 
monial of  his  death.  The  image  of  Christ  dying  on  the  cross, 
pressed  close  to  his  montlj.  closed  the  hps  of  this  martyr  lo 
ambition.  At  the  moment  nben  the  soul  separated  from  tb? 
body  ho  exhibited  no  weakness  unworthy  of  him.  He  awaited 
liis  death  as  an  exhibition,  aud  composed  his  attitude  even  to 
his  last  breath  before  the  mirror  of  his  Cime.  He  demanded 
to  be  buried  with  his  arms  and  in  his  military  costume,  under 
two  willow  trees  near  a  spring,  the  shade  and  freshness  of 
■which  had  been  eratefu!  to  him  during  his  last  days.  He 
eipired  at  length  without  pain  ana  m  sdence,  during  a  convul- 
sion of  the  elements,  on  the  night  of  the  6tli  of  May,  183] , 
The  last  words  he  stammered  out  were  Army  and  Francg.  hot  < 
it  could  not  be  sacertained  whether  it  was  dream,  delirium, 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  transmission  of  his  body  ta 
Europe  might  shake  the  continent,  and  he  "■as  buried,  with 
militaiy  honours,  under  the  nillow  trees  indicated  by  himself. 
The  intelligence  of  his  death  changed  the  immense  terror 
which  had  beset  Europe  during  his  life,  into  immense  pity, 
"When  people  c^aaed  to  fear  him,  they  ceased  to  hate.  Impar- 
tial minds  began  to  do  him  justice.  Genius  and  glory  f 
not  denied  to  him  ;  but  it  was  deplored  that  bo  much  geniua 
and  BO  much  glory  had  only  been  consecrated  to  the  personal 
greatness  of  one  man,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  amelio- 
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ration  of  the  world.  This  is  where  he  failed  to  his  destiny,  to 
God,  to  humanity,  to  France,  and  to  himself.  The  fine  part 
of  his  character  was  not  equalled  by  the  good.  He  was  the 
greatest  man  of  modem  times,  but  he  was  also  the  most  sterile 
in  results  for  the  human  race.  He  wasted  France  and  Europe 
for  fourteen  years,  without  imparting  to  them  an  idea,  a  li- 
berty, or  a  virtue.  He  shook  the  world  without  displacing  it 
France,  however,  which  owes  him  a  severe  judgment,  owes 
him  also  impartial  gratitude.  He  made  her  illustrious,  he 
made  her  resound  with  the  splendour  of  his  own  name,  daring 
the  early  part  of  a  century,  through  the  universe.  It  is  a 
service  to  aggrandise  the  name  of  one  s  country,  for  the  name 
of  a  people  is  a  spell  in  time  and  history,  and  a  certain  clf^in 
to  immortality. 
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Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

The  Magazine  will  contain  all  the  continuouB  Tales  of  Dickens, 
Bulwer,  Croly,  Le»er,  Warren,  anil  other  distingaiahcd  cotllrfti- 
ulors  to  Brilisb  periodtcata  :  Critical  Notices  of  the  Pnblica- 
tloDa  of  the  <laj :  Speeches  and  AGdrcsees  nf  cliatinguished  Men 
upon  Topics  of  universal  Interest :  arliclea  from  Ponoh  and  olhei 
woU  known  humorous  publirations,  and  some  nf  Hie  masler-piecet 
of  clasaical  English  literature,  iliustmted  in  a  style  of  unc^ualed 
elegance  and  beautj  ;  notices  of  Events,  in  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art,  in  which  Ihe  people  at  Inrge  hare  an  interest,  &c.,  &c. 
Special  regard  will  be  liad  to  auch  Articles  as  relate  to  the  Econ- 
omy of  Social  Life,  or  tend  to  promote  in  any  way  the  well-being 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  any  deparimeni  of  Productive  Acl- 
ivity.  A  carefully  jirepared  Faahton  Plate  and  other  Pictorial  if- 
luslrationa  will  accompany  each  Number.  Every  Number  of  tbe 
Magazine  will  contain  144  octavo  pages,  In  double  columns.  The 
volumes  of  a.  single  Year,  Ihererore,  win  preaent  nearly  SOOO 
Pagea  orihe  choicest  of  tbe  Mlacellaneoos  l.lteratiirBortbo  Age. 
Tebhb.— S3  00  a  year,  or  36  cents  a  Number,  Bound  volumea 
CDinprismg  the  Numbers  fur  Six  Months,  Muslin,  $3  00. 

Strickland's  (Miss)   Lives  of  the  Queens  of 

Scotland,  and  English  Princesses  connected  with  tlie  Regal  Suc- 
ceasioii  of  Great  Britain.     6  vols.  l2jno,  Muslin,  SI  00  per  Vol. 

Mayhew's  Treatise  on  Popular  Education ; 

For  tbe  Use  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  for  Young  Persons  ol 
both  Sexes.  Prepared  and  Published  in  accordance  with  a  Res- 
olution of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hcpresenta lives  of  the  State 
of  Michigan.     ISmo,  Muslin,  SI  OD. 

Hildreth'a  History  of  the  United  States, 

From  1^0  first  Seitlemeai  of  tbe  Country  to  tb«  Orgaiiiiation  oi 
Government  under  the  Federal  Constuution,  3  vols.  8vo,  Mua- 
hn.  <S  DO :  Sheep,  SG  T& ;  half  Calf;  17  SO, 

llitdreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  contin- 
ued ■■  from  (he  Adoption  of  Ibe  Federal  Constilulion  to  Llie  Lnd 
of  tbe  Sixteenth  Congress.  3  volf  Rvo,  Uuslin,  tS  00 ;  Siieef/, 
86  76:  halfCali;tT5n 
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Lojiiiis's  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy, 

Especially  in  the  United  States.     I2mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Cheever's  (Rev.  H.  T.)  Island  World  of  the  Pa- 

cific :  being  the  Personal  Narrative  and  Results  of  Travel  through 
the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  other  Parts  of  Polynesia. 
With  Engravings.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Lossing's  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  or,  Illustrations,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the  History,  Scen- 
ery, Biography,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence. Embellished  with  600  Engravings  on  Wood,  chiefl>  from 
Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  In  about  20  Numbers,  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents  each. 

Abbott's  Illustrated  Histories : 

Comprising,  Xerxes  the  Great,  Cyrus  the  Great,  Alexander  the 
Great,  Darius  the  Great,  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  Julius  Cae- 
sar, Cleopatra  Queen  of  Egypt,  Constantine,  Nero,  Romulus,  Al- 
fred the  Great,  William  the  Conqueror,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  Charles  the  First,  Charles  the  Second,  Queer 
Anne,  King  John,  Richard  the  First,  William  and  Mary,  Marif^ 
Antoinette,  Madame  Roland,  Josephine.  Illuminated  TitlVpage?, 
and  numerous  Engravings.  16mo,  Muslin,  60  cents  each ;  Mci- 
lin,  gilt  edges,  75  cents  each 

Abbott's  Kings  and  Queens ; 

Or,  Life  in  the  Palace  :  consisting  of  Historical  Sketches  of  Jo- 
sephine and  Maria  Louisa,  Louis  Philippe,  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
Nicholas,  Isabella  II.,  Leopold,  and  Victoria.  With  numerous  II 
lustrations.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00;  Muslin,  gilt  edges,  Si  25. 

Abbott's  Summer  in  Scotland. 

Engravings.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Southey's  Life  and  Correspondence. 

Edited  by  his  Son,  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southbt,  M.A.  In 
6  Parts,  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents  each  ;  one  Volume,  Muslin,  $2  00. 

Hewitt's  Country  Year-Book ; 

Or,  the  Field,  the  Forest,  and  the  Fireside.     12mo,  Muslin,  87i 

cents. 

Fowler's  Treatise  on  the  English  Language 

In  its  Elements  and  Forms.  With  a  History  of  its  Origin  and 
Development,  and  a  full  Grammar.  Designed  for  Use  in  Col- 
leges and  Schools.     8vo,  Muslin,  $1  50  ;  Sheep,  Si  76. 

beymour's  Sketches  of  Minnesota, 

The  New  England  #f  the  West.  With  Incidents  of  Travel  io 
that  Territory  during  the  Summer  of  1849.  With  a  Map.  ISmo, 
Paper,  50  cents  ;  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Religious  Life  and  Death. 

^2inu.  Muslin.  $\  00. 
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Cmniiitng's  Five  Years  of  a  Hunter's  Life 

111  the  Far  Inlerior  or  Suulh  Africa.  Wah  Notices  uf  \he  Ka 
tive  Tribes,  and  Anecilotes  or  [he  Chaae  of  the  l.ioii,  £lepltanl. 
Hippo  puts  mils,  Giraffe,  Rhinoceros,  dec.  IllustraLed  bj  niinieioua 
Engravings.     3  vols.  Initio,  Muslin,  31  73. 

Thorntou's  Oregon  and  California  in  1848  : 

\Vith  an  Appendix,  inoludiog  recent  and  authentic  Information 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Gold  Mines  of  Califiirnia,  and  other  rala- 
able  Matter  of  Interest  to  the  Emigrant,  &c.  With  IlluetrattonB 
and  a  Map.     S  vols.  12n)a,  Muslin,  Si  75. 

Southey's  Common-place  Book. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  John  Wood  Waktbh,  B,D.  8vo,  Pa- 
per. 81  00  per  Volume  ;  Moslm,  SI  35  per  Volume. 

Gibbon's  History  of  Rome, 

W^th  Notes,  hj  Rev.  11.  H.  Milhin  and  M.  Guiio-r.  Maps  and 
Engravings.  4  toIs.  Bvo,  Sheep  ectra,  S6  0O._-A  new  Cheap 
edition,  with  Notes  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Milmih.  To  which  is  added 
a  campleie  Index  of  the  whole  Work  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Au- 
Ehor.  e  vols,  lamo  (uniform  with  Hume),  Cloth,  SS  40 ;  Sheep, 
S3  00. 

Hume's  History  of  England, 

Frorn  ihe  Invasion  of  JuUus  Ceesar  lo  the  Abdication  of  Jame* 
II.,  1G88.  A  new  Edition,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 
and  Improvements.  To  which  ia  pTefixed  a  Short  Account  ol 
his  Life,  written  by  Himself.  With  8  Portrait  of  the  Author  « 
.  vols.  12mo,  Clolh,  tS  40  ;  Sheeji,  £3  00. 

SiIacaulay'H  History  of  England, 

From  the  Accession  of  James  II.  '^'ilh  an  original  Portrait  ot 
the  .'Vuthor.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Library  Edition,  Svo,  Muslin.  7& 
cents  per  Volume ;  Sheep  extra,  S7i  cenls  per  Volume ;  Cati 
backs  and  corners.  31  00  per  Volume— Cheap  Eiliiion,  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 25  cents  per  Volume. — !3aio  (uniform  with  Hume),  Clolh, 
40  cents  per  Volume. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography, 

.  With  Reminiscences  orVrjcnda  and  Contemporaries,  3  Tola 
ISmo,  Mnslin,  81  60. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell. 

Edited  by  William  Beitiik,  M.D,.  one  of  bid  Eiecutors.  With 
an  Introductory  Letter  <iy  Wasuinotum  Iivind,  Esq.  Portrait. 
S  vols.  ISmo,  Muslin,  $S  50. 

Dyer's  Life  of  John  Calvin'. 

Compiled  from  authentic  Sources,  and  particularly  from  hii  Cm 
respondence.     Portrait.     ISmo,  Muslin,  SI  00, 

Moore's  Health,  Disease,  and  Remedy, 

Familiarly  and  praotically  considered,  in  a  few  of  their  Relaliooa 
to  the  Blood.     iemD,,Mns)inbSO  cents. 
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lluitiboldt's  Cosmos : 

A  Skef-'h  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Trans- 
lated  fiDiii  the  German,  by  E.  C.  Ott^.     2  vols.  12ino,  Paper, 

$1  50;  Muslin,  $1  70. 

Dr.  Lardner's  Railway  Economy : 

A.  Treatise  on  the  New  Art  of  Transport,  its  Management,  Pros- 
pects, and  Relations,  Commercial,  Financial,  and  Social ;  with 
an  Exposition  of  the  Practical  Results  of  the  Railways  in  Op- 
eration in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Amer- 
ica.    12mo,  Paper,  75  cents;  Muslin,  $1  00. 

fJrquliart's  Pillars  of  Hercules ; 

Or,  a  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Spain  and  Morocco  in  1848.  2  vols. 
r2mo,  Paper,  $\  40;  Muslin,  SI  70. 

Sidney  Smith's  Moral  Philosophy. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at  tne 
iloyal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  12mo  Mus- 
lin, Si  00. 

TeftVs  (Rev.  B.  F.)  The  Shoulder-Knot ; 

Or,  Sketches  of  the  Three-fold  Life  of  Man.     12mo,  Paper,  W 

cents,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Bishop  Hopkins's  History  of  the  Confessional. 

12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Greeley's  Hints  toward  Reforms. 

In  Lectures,  Addresses,  and  other  Writings.      12nx>,  Mhiknt 

$1  00. 

Chalmers's  Life  and  Writings. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  Rev.  William  Hanna>  LL.D.  8  voli 
12mo,  Paper,  75  cents;  Muslin,  $1  00  per  Volume. 

Chalmers's  Posthumous  Works. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Han.na,  LL.D.  Complete  in  Nine 
Volumes,  comprising, 

Daily  Scripture  Readings.     3  vols.  12mo,  Mnslin,  $3  00. 
•Sabbath  Scripture  Readings.      2  vols.  KUDO,  Muslin,  $S  00. 

Ser.mo.\s,  from  1798  to  1847.     12m6,  ftuslin,  $1  00. 

Institutes  of  Theology.     2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $3  00. 

Prelections  on  Butler's  Analogy,  Paley's  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  Hiirs  Lectures  in  Divinity.  With  Two  Introductory 
liectures,  and  Four  Addresses  delivered  in  the  New  College, 
Edinburgh.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Rev.  H.  T.  Cheever's  The  Whale  and  his  Cap- 

TORS  ;  or,  the  Whaleman's  Adventures  and  the  Whale's  Biog- 
rapliy.  as  gathered  on  the  Homeward  Cruise  of  the  "Comino 
dore  ]^rel)le."     With  Engravings.     ISmo,  Muslin,  60  cents. 

Jairies's  Dark  Scenes  of  History. 

i3ni(>,  Musln,  )?l  00;   Paper  75  rrnt?. 
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CiLrlyle's  Latter-Day  P;imphlets, 

Ctmipriaing,  1.  The  Present  Time  ;  3.  Model  Prisons  ;  3.  Down- 
ing Street ;  4,  The  New  Downing  Street ;  6.  Stump  Orator  ;  (i 
Parliaments;  7.  Hudaun'a  Statue;  8.  Jeauitiam.  ISmo, Muslin, 
SO  cenla. 

]>Joel's  Essay  on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State 

13010,  Muslin,  tl  39. 

Koel's  Essay  on  Christian  Baptism. 

ISmo,  Muslin,  iiO  cents. 

Major  Ripley's  War  with  Mexico. 

With  Maps.  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.  3  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  S4  DO  - 
Sheep,  34  50. 

"VVarhurton's  Conq[uest  of  Canada. 

2  vola.  ISmo,  Paper,  SI  40 ;  Muslin,  SI  70. 

Ruxton's  Life  in  the  Far  West. 

t2mo,  Muslin.  60  cents  ;  Paper,  37^  cents. 

Corkran'a  History  oi"  the  National  Constituent 

ASSEMBLY,  from  May,  1848.     i3niu,  Muslin,  M  cents  ;  P.v 

R,ev.  Charles  Beecher's  The  Incarnation  ; 

Or,  Pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  tier  Son.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay,  bj  Mrs.  HiHsiitT  Bebchbr  Stdwk.      ISino,  Muslin,  M 

A  History  of  Wonderful  Inventions, 


With  Illustrationa.  ISrao,  Muslir,  76  cenla-,  Muslin,  gill  edceJ, 
8100. 

Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Wilh  Criticisina  tin  the  particula.r  Works  and  Biographical  Ni>- 
ticea  or  prominent  Writers.  3  vols.  Svo,  Muslin,  i6  DO;  Sheep 
extra,  86  75 ;  half  Calf  extra,  87  50. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  Antohiography. 

With  a  Sketoh  of  his  Public  Servieea,  by  Rer.  H.  Hiannof 
WsLB.  With  numerous  exquisite  Designa,  hy  Josw  G.  Caipmn 
8to,  Muslin.  83  60 :  Sheep,  SS  73 ;  half  Oalf,  $3  00. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy  :  The  Inferno. 

A  Literal  Proae  Translation,  with  the  Ten  of  the  Original,  col- 
lated from  the  b^st  Ediilona,  and  Explanatory  Kntes.  By  John 
A.  C.RLYLi,  M.D.     ISmn,  Mu^n,  SI  00. 

Wallis's  Glimpses  of  Spain  ; 

Of,  N'otea  of  an  unHnished  Tour  in  1S47.  18[-in,  Mualin,  tl  00  ; 
Paper,  75  cents. 

Sir  Charles  Lyeil's  Second  Visit  to  the  United 

STATES      2  vols.  lamo,  Mifslln,  «!  BO;  Pnper,  11  M. 
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Rev.  W.  p.  Strickland's  History  of  the  AmericHU 

BIBLE  SOCIETY.     From  its  Organization  in  1816  to  the  Pres 
ent  Time.     With  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice,  and  a 
Portrait  of  Hon.  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.D.,  first  President  of  the  So- 
ciety.    8vo,  Sheep,  ^1  75  ;  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Seymour's  Mornings  among  the  Jesuits  at  Rome. 

Being  Notes  of  Conversations  held  with  certain  Jesuits  on  the 
Subject  of  Religion  in  the  City  of  Rome.  12mo,  Cloth,  76  cents ; 
Paper,  62^  cents. 

Gieseler's  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 

TORY.  From  the  fourth  German  Edition,  Revised  and  Amend- 
ed.    Translated  by  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D.      Vols.  I.  and  II. 

8vo,  Muslin,  $3  00. 

Whately's  Elements  of  Rhetoric ; 

Comprising  an  Analysis  of  the  Laws  of  Moral  Evidence  and  of 
Persuasion.  With  Rules  for  Argumentative  Composition  and  El- 
ocution.    18mo,  Muslin,  37^  cents. 

Whately's  Elements  of  Logic 

Comprising  the  Substance  of  the  Article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Met^ 
ropolitana.    With  Additions,  &c.    The  only  complete  American 

Edition.     18mo,  Muslin,  37^  cents. 

Upham's  Life  of  Faith  : 

Embracing  some  of  the  Scriptural  Principles  or  Doctrines  of 
Faith,  the  Power  or  Effect  of  Faith  in  the  Regulation  of  Man*i 
Inward  Nature,  and  the  Regulation  of  Faith  to  the  Divine  Guid- 
ance.    12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Upham's  Life  of  Madame  Catharine  Adoma. 

Including  some  leading  Facts  and  Traits  in  her  Religious  Experi- 
ence. Together  with  Explanations  and  Remarks,  tending  to  il- 
lustrate the  Doctrine  of  Holiness.  12mo,  Muslin,  gilt  edges,  GQ 
cents  ;  Muslin,  60  cents. 

Upham's  Principles  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden 

IJFE.  Designed  for  the  Consideration  of  those  who  are  seekiDg 
Assurance  of  Faith  and  perfect  Love.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Combe's  (A.)  Treatise  on  the  Physiological  and 

MORAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  INFANCY.  For  the  Use  of  Par- 
ents.    ISrao,  Muslin,  37^^  cents. 

Combe's  (A.)  Moral  Philosophy ; 

Or,  the  Duties  of  Man  considered  in  his  Individual,  Social,  and 
Domestic  Capacities.     ISmo,  Muslin,  37i  cents. 

Combe's  (A.)  Physiology  of  Digestion, 

Considered  with  Relation  to  the  Principles  of  Dietetics.     Witk 

Illustrations.     18mo,  Muslin,  S7^  cents. 

Combe's  (G.)  System  of  Phrenology. 

With  upward  of  100  Engravings.     12mo  Muslin,  76  centa 
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Abbott's  Illustrated  Histories : 

Comprising,  Xerxes  tbe  Great,  Cyrus  the  Great,  Darius  the  Ureal, 
Alexander  itie  Great,  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  Julius  CiBHaT, 
Cleupatra  Queen  of  Egypt,  Alfred  the  Great,  Wtlllaiu  the  Con- 
queror, Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  ScQia,  Charles  the  First, 
Charles  the  Second,  Maria  AntoincMe,  Madatne  lloland,  Jose- 
ph ine.  EmbElIlshcit  with  Illuniinated  TiltepBgea  and  mitnemua 
IllMBtratjvs  Engravings.  I6mo,  Muslin,  60  cents  each  ;  Muslin, 
gilt  edges,  76  cents  each. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland, 

And  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal  Successioa 
of  Great  Britain.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  6  vols,  ISmo,  Mua- 
lin,  S!  tlO  per  Volutne. 

History  of  tbe  United  States, 

From  the  lirst  Settlement  of  the  C-ountry  to  the  Orgsnizalion  ol 
Government  under  the  Fedora)  Corsiitution.  Ey  Richard  Hil- 
DitETH,Esq.  3  vols.  Bvd,  half  Calf,  $7  BO;  Sheep,  $6  76;  Mas- 
lin,  80  00. 

History  of  the  United  States,  continued : 

From  ihcAdoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  End  of  th» 
Siiiteeoth  Congress.  By  RicHino  Hildhstk,  Esq.  3  vols.  Svn, 
Muslin,  86  00:  Sheep,  $6  75;  half  Calf,  $7  60. 

Lord  Holland's  Foreign  Reminiscences. 

Edited  by  his  Son,  Hknrv  Edwako  Lord  HoLi.iUD.  Itmo, 
Muslin. 

Ufe  and  Writings  of  Washington ; 

Being  his  Correspondence,  Addresses.  Messages,  and  other  Pa- 
pers, Offieial  and  Private,  selected  and  published  from  the  orig- 
inal Manuacripts,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Notes  and  Illua. 
traiioBs,  4c.  By  J*be;u  Sfxhks.  LL.D-  With  numerous  E* 
pavings.  13  vols.  Svo,  Mitalin,  $18  00;  Sheep  extra.  Stl  00; 
half  Calf,  tU  00. 
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Character  of  Sir  Hodaon  Lbwe. 


contracted  ideas,  suspicious  mind,  jealous  of  formB,  .avkwardiii 
maimer,  and  odious  from  his  fiinctums  to  his  oifptiTes^  he 
annoyed  Napoleon  with  restrictions,  supeiintendenBe,  oiden, 
visits,  and  even  with  attentions.     He  imparted  too  Bmch  to  tfas 
duties  of  the  governor  of  an  island,  and  the  gwarilian  of  aa 
European  hostage,  the  appearance  and  haisfaneis  d  a  gaoler. 
He  may,  therefore,  be  accused  of  impropriety,  hut  not  of  tsmel^. 
Ho  was  the  occasion  rather  than  tihd  c&obo  of  the  aod  end  af. 
Napoleon.    On  reading  attentively  the  correBponderioa  jmd 
notes  exchanged  under  every  pretext,  between  thidadhemrtft^f  ■ 
Napoleon  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  we  aare  astoniaiiodi  -at  Ao 
insults,  the  provocations  and  the  invectives  with  wludi  tha 
captive  and  his  frieuds  outraged  the  governor  Jtt  efmry  tun. 
Napoleon,  at  this  period  endeavoured  by  criiBS  of  gxiaf  to.eouita 
the  pity  of  the  British  parliament,  and  to  furnish  agrlefanooto ' 
the  opposition  against  the  ministry,  with  a  view  of  afiectfllg.ft 
removal  nearer  to  Europe.     The  desire  of  pii&Yoking  inanltB  hf 
insults,  then  to  represent  these  insults  as  crimes  to  the  iadig^: 
nation  of  the  continent,  and  to  make  of  Sir  Hndsoa  lows  thd 
Pilate  of  this  Napoleonic  Calvary,  is  evident  in  all  those  notfis* 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  governor  often  irritdtdd,  sometivMS.. 
inquisitorial,  always  unskilful,  felt  himself  the  Tiotim  of  lUs  n* 
spoDsibility.     England  which  had  claimed  the  odious  psvt  of 
chaining  up  this  European  Prometheus,  had  to  eodors  tbe  l»> 
probation  of  his  cries  and  maledictions. 

XXXVIII. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  period  of  this  o^ptivi^  tnw  oib- 
sumed  in  these  interminable  quarrels  between  the  captive  and. 
his  guardian,  the  rest  in  occasional  conversations  with  the  oooi- 
panions  of  his  exile,  which  were  evidently  intended  to  pxodaat 
effect  beyond  his  private  circle  and  beyond  the  ocean,  tDpeUjfite 
his  memoiy,  revive  his  posthumous  popiikri^,  ^^Tnish^  Uv 
enemies,  and  inflame  his  partisans.  These  verbose  and  Uh 
coherent  commentaries  on  his  life,  edited  by  partial  hands,  hsis 
neither  the  freedom  nor  the  sincerity  of  the  effusions  of  a  heait 
indifferent  to  the  empire  and  to  posterity;     Thej  areonift* 
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fences  of  parade,  in  which  the  diasembled  intentitm  assumes 
the  guise  of  frankceBS.  They  throw  no  real  light  upon  a  mind 
-which  transforms  and  diverBiiiea  itself  under  ao  many  contm- 
dictoiy  aspects,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discern  tnith  from 
eophistrr,  and  nature  from  affectation.  In  religion,  a  philoBO- 
pherwitliphilosopherB.anatbeiatwith  atheists, adeistwilh  deists, 
a  Christian  with  Christians,  superstitious  with  the  sujterstitious, 
indifferent  with  the  indifferent ;  in  pohdcs,  ft  republican  with  the 
republicans,  a  democrat  with  the  democrats,  a  royalist  with  the 
royalistB,  a  constitutionalist  with  the  liberals,  a  despot  with  the 
despots,  prophesying  by  turns  the  triumph  of  kings,  the  triumph 
of  subjects,  European  domination  by  England,  universal  yoke 
by  Russia,  the  irresistible  democracy  of  France,  the  eitplosion  of 
ideas  and  the  reign  of  the  sword,  and  offeringhimaelf  to  atl  systems 
as  the  only  balancer  of  the  world,  capable  of  doing  all,  accom- 
plishing all,  audpreservingall.  In  these  conYersations  Napoleon 
put  forth  as  an  oracle,  enigmas  or  axioms  of  triple  meaning,  on 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  so- that  destiny  cannot  belie 
the  one  without  justifying  the  other.  The  tribune  of  the  world, 
of  whom  this  rock  is  the  tripod,  and  who  seeks  from  thence  uot 
to  enlighten  but  to  agitate  Europe,  he  throws  an  echo  to  every 
wind,  the  repetition  of  which  is  Napoleon.  Always  an  actor 
after  the  drama,  ha  still  perfonna  a  part  when  the  curtain  of 
tho  world  is  drawn  upon  him,  forgetting  that  the  only  eternal 
part  for  man  to  act  is  man,  and  that  the  only  immutable  great- 
ness is  truth.  Therefore  these  conversations  of  St.  Helena 
funftticise  but  do  not  touch.  They  afford  no  evidence  for 
history,  but  little  interest  for  the  humsin  mind,  and  no  emotion 
for  the  heart.  Except  for  his  idolators,  this  man  who  has 
spoken  for  six  years  on  the  brink  of  his  tomb,  baa  spoken  in 


His  friends  and  servants  wearied,  not  with  duiy,  but  of 
patience,  tired  of  separation  from  their  families,  of  the  climate, 
of  sickness,  and  of  iuciuisition,  quitted  him,  or  tried  to  quit 
hnn,  under  pretence  of  being  torn  from  him  by  the  peraecuiion 
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of  the  governor,  or  of  rendering  him  more  useful  services  iv 
Europe.     Physical  dehilitj  broke  in  upon  him  with  despairii 
He  felt  increiisiug  attacks  of  the  malady  >vhich  had  shortened 
his  father's  life.     "  I  sometimes  have  a  desire  to  quit  you,"  he 
said  to  his  last  companions,  Montholon  and  Bertrand.     '*  That 
is  not  difficult.     I  should  escape  from  you  the  more  easily  by 
suicide,  since  my  religious  principles  do  not  at  all  tzoaUe  me; 
I  am  one  of  those  who  belieye  that  the  punishments  of  the 
other  world  have  only  been  imagined  as  an  additioEL  to  the 
insufficient  attractions  we  are  promised  there.     After  all,  viiat 
harm  is  it  to  return  a  little  sooner  to  God  ?**    He  suflGared  fixmi 
pain,  from  debility,  from  want  of  sleep,  and  from  fuling 
strength,  which  made  the  light  of  day  as  disagreeable  to  him. 
as  darkness.     His  mind  alone  was  never  enfeebled.     He  wit- 
nessed his  slow  destruction  firm  and  impassible.     His  thoughts 
always  dwelt  upon  himself  and  he  prepared  to  die  gracefully. 
''  I  vegetate,  I  no  longer  live,''  he  said  to  his  servants.     Nature, 
however,  prevailed  at  the  last  moment  over  the  cold  philosophy 
of  his  approaching  end,  in  the  numerous  testaments  and  codidk 
he  dictated  to  bequeath  legacies  to  men  and  women  who  had 
left  traces  of  affection,  of  service,  or  of  gratitude  in  his  life. 
His  mother  who  still  lived  at  Home,  his  brothers,  his  sisters, 
the  companions,  and  servants  of  his  exile,  his  generals,  tfaeir 
sons  and  daughters,  those  who  had  protected  him  in  childhood, 
his  college  friends,  his  first  military  companions,  and  his  favou- 
rites when  in  power,  received  sums  of  money  from  him,  out  of 
the  millions  he  had  left  on  quitting  Paris  in  the  coffers  of  M. 
Laffitte,  his  banker,  and  the  statues,  the  pictures,  the  arms,  the 
furniture,  the  manuscripts,  the  vases,  the  articles  of  domestic 
furniture,  consecrated  by  the  use  he  had  made  of  them,  a  dis- 
tribution from  his  heart,  wherein  the  most  distant  reminiscences 
were  sought  for  with  tenderness  at  the  bottom  of  his  memoiy. 
Even  his  wife,  who  had  forsaken  him,  was  neither  accused 
nor  execrated.     He  recollected  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Caesars,  and  that  the  protection  of  Austria  would  be  vrith- 
drawn  from  a  son  whose  mother  he  might  have  insulted.     This 
son,  a  prisoner  like  himself  in  the  palace  of  Vienna,  was  the 
only  great  sentiment  through  which  he  survived  himself  ^c^oii 
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earth,  his  pride,  his  love.  Lie  dynasty,  hia  name,  hia  posterity. 
fie  DQTGr  Bbed  b.  tear  but  for  bim. 

LX. 

Whether  it  was  n,  return  of  the  dying  mtin  to  those  aariy 
iinpressions  which  rewre  towarda  the  dose  of  life,  and  brinff 
nv  back  to  the  practice  of  Dur  boyhood's  worship ;  or,  whelhec  t 
political  precBulioii  of  the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  afiectiug  to  dig 
in  eflicial  communion  with  tlio  nationel  faith,  of  which  be  had 
been  the  restorer,  Napoleon,  who  never  spoke  of  religion  hut 
as  a  political  institution,  the  indifferent  iuatrumeni  of  oU 
governments,  was  desirous  of  dying  as  a  Chrititiau,  and  attested 
an  authentic  and,  so  to  speak,  an  imperial  faith,  by  the  oeret 
monial  of  his  death.  The  image  of  Christ  dying  on  the  cr 
pressed  close  to  his  mouth,  closed  the  lips  of  this  marly 
ambition.  At  the  momeat  when  the  soul  separated  from  iha 
body  he  exhibited  no  weakness  unworthy  of  him.  He  awaited 
his  death  as  an  exhibition,  and  composed  his  attitude  even  to 
hia  last  breath  before  the  mirror  of  his  fame.  He  demanded 
to  be  buried  with  hia  arms  and  in  hia  military  costume,  under 
two  willow  treea  near  a  spring,  the  shade  and  freahtiess  of 
which  had  been  erateful  to  him  duriuf!  his  last  days.  He 
expired  at  length  without  pain  ana  in  silence,  during  a  convul- 
sion of  the  elements,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  May,  1821 . 
The  last  words  he  stammered  out  were  Army  and  Franet,  but 
it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  it  was  dream,  delirium, 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  transmission  of  his  body  to 
Europe  might  shake  the  continent,  and  he  was  buried,  with 
military  honours,  under  the  wiliow  trees  indicated  by  himself. 
The  inlelligence  of  his  death  changed  the  immense  terror 
which  had  beset  Europe  during  hia  life,  iato  immense  pity. 
"When  people  ceased  ta  fear  bim,  they  ceased  to  hate.  Impar- 
tial minds  began  to  do  him  justice.  Genius  and  glory  were 
not  denied  to  him ;  but  it  was  deplored  that  so  much  genioa 
And  so  much  glory  had  only  been  conaecrated  to  the  peraonal 
greatness  of  one  man.  instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  ameUo- 
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ration  of  the  world.  This  is  where  he  flailed  tafaia  dertrnj,  te 
God,  to  humanity,  to  France,  and  to  himself.  The  Bae  peit 
of  his  character  was  not  equalled  by  the  good.  He  was  the 
greatest  man  of  modem  times,  but  he  was  also  the  most  sterile 
in  results  for  the  human  race.  He  wasted  France  and  £uiope 
for  fourteen  years,  without  imparting  to  them  an  ide^  a  li- 
berty, or  a  virtue.  He  shook  ihe  world  without  digplafsing  it 
France;  however,  which  owes  him  a  severe  judgmentk  owas 
him  also  impartial  gratitude.  He  made  her  ]lliiitrijMi%  ha 
made  her  resound  with  the  splendour  of  his  own  name,  cUni^ 
the  early  part  of  a  centuiy,  through  the  univone.  It  ia  -a 
service  to  aggrandise  the  name  of  one*s  oountiy,  for  llie  mxm. 
of  a  people  is  a  spell  in  time  and  history,  and  a  certaipi  ^o^^iflf^ 
to  immortality.  ,»        •  . 
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CHOICE  WORKS  FOR  LIBRARIES, 


BY  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 


Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

The  Magazine  will  contain  all  Ihe  continuous  Talea  o(  Dickeiia, 
Hulwer,  Croly,  Levur,  Wiliren,  and  other  diatingiiishcd  conlrilv 
utors  lo  British  periodicals :  Ciicical  Nati<^ea  ol  Iho  Piiblica' 
tlona  of  the  day  :  Speeches  and  AJdreasea  of  distiligniahed  Men 
upDD  Topics  or  universal  Interest :  articles  from  Poach  anduthei 
well  known  humorous  ptiblications,  and  some  nrtbe  mostcr-piecef 
of  classical  English  literature,  illustrated  in  a  style  of  nnequaled 
elegance  and  beautj  ;  noticES  of  Events,  in  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art,  in  which  the  people  at  large  have  an  interest,  Sec,  &.o. 
Special  regard  will  be  Ijad  to  such  Articles  as  relate  to  the  Eeon- 
uuiy  of  Social  Life,  or  tend  to  promote  in  any  way  Ihe  well-being 
of  Lliose  who  are  engaged  in  any  department  of  Productive  Aol^ 
ivity.  A  carefully  prepared  FashiO'n  Plate  and  other  Pioiorial  II- 
lUBtraliuDB  will  accompany  each  Number.  Every  Number  of  the 
Magazine  will  contain  141  octavo  pagea,  in  double  calumDS.  The 
volumes  of  a  single  Year,  therefore,  will  jireBent  nearly  SOOO 
Pages  of  the  choicest  of  the  Miscellaneous  Literature  uf  the  Age, 
TefijiiB. — Sa  00  a  year,  or  SB  cenla  a  Number.  Boand  vulumea 
comprising  the  Numbers  lor  Six  Months,  Muslin,  IS  DO. 

Strickland's  (Miss)   Lives    of  the  Queens  of 

Scotland,  and  Eu^iah  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal  Suc- 
cession of  Great  Britain.     6  vols.  J2aio,  Muslin,  31  00  per  Vol. 

Mayhew's  Treatise  on  Popular  Education : 

For  the  Use  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  Cor  Young  Persons  of 
both  Sexes.  Prepared  and  Publislied  in  accordance  with  a  Res- 
olution of  the  Senate  and  House  uf  Kepresentalivss  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,     ISmo,  Muslin,  SI  00. 

liildreth's  History  of  the  United  States, 

From  the  first  Settlement  of  the  Counlr;  to  the  Organization  oi 
Government  under  the  Federal  CODBlitution.  3  vols.  Svo,  Mub- 
.Iin,ee  00;  Sheep,  to  7S;  half  CalC  «T  M. 

Uildreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  contin- 
ued -  from  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Conslitulion  lo  the  l^ni 
of  the  Sixteenth  Congrass.  3  vols  Hvo,  Uuslin,  t6  00 ;  .StieeK 
t6  75:  half  Call;  17  60. 
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2  CHOICE   WORKS   FOR   LIBRARIES. 

Lojiiiis's  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy, 

Especially  in  the  United  States.     12mo,  Muslin,  Si  00. 

Cheever's  (Rev.  H.  T.)  Island  World  of  the  Fa- 

cific :  being  the  Personal  Narrative  and  Results  of  Travel  through 
ti.e  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  other  Parts  of  Polynesia. 
With  Engravings.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Lossing's  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  or,  Illustrations,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the  History,  Scen- 
ery, Biography,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence. Embellished  with  600  Engravings  on  Wood,  chiefl>  from 
Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  In  about  20  Numbers,  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents  each. 

Abbott's  Illustrated  Histories  : 

Comprising,  Xerxes  the  Great,  Cyrus  the  Great,  Alexander  the 
Great,  Darius  the  Great,  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  Julius  Cae- 
sar, Cleopatra  Queen  of  Egypt,  Constantine,  Nero,  Romulus,  Al- 
fred the  Great,  William  the  Conqueror,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  Charles  the  First,  Charles  the  Second,  Queer 
Anne,  King  John,  Richard  the  First,  William  and  Mary,  Marifi 
Antoinette,  Madame  Roland,  Josephine.  Illuminated  Title-page', 
and  numerous  Engravings.  16mo,  Muslin,  60  cents  each ;  Mer- 
lin, gilt  edges,  75  cents  each 

Abbott's  Kings  and  Queens ; 

Or,  Life  in  the  Palace  :  consisting  of  Historical  Sketches  of  Jo- 
sephine and  Maria  Louisa,  Louis  Philippe,  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
Nicholas,  Isabella  II.,  Leopold,  and  Victoria.  With  numerous  II 
lustrations.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00  ;  Muslin,  gilt  edges,  $1  25. 

Abbott's  Summer  in  Scotland. 

Engravings.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Southey's  Life  and  Correspondence. 

Edited  by  his  Son,  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbeht  Southbt,  M.A.  In 
6  Parts,  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents  each  ;  one  Volume,  Muslin,  $2  00. 

Hewitt's  Country  Year-Book ; 

Or,  the  Field,  the  Forest,  and  the  Fireside.     12mo,  Muslin,  87i 

cents. 

Fowler's  Treatise  on  the  English  Language 

In  its  Elements  and  Forms.  With  a  History  of  its  Origin  and 
Development,  and  a  full  Grammar.  Designed  for  Use  in  Col' 
leges  and  Schools.     8vo,  Muslin,  $1  50  ;  Sheep,  $1  76. 

beymour's  Sketches  of  Minnesota, 

The  New  England  «#f  the  West.  With  Incidents  of  Travel  io 
that  Territory  during  the  Summer  of  1849.  With  a  Map.  ISmo, 
Paper,  50  cents  ;  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Religious  Life  and  Death. 

^2inu.  Muslin.  Si  00. 


CHOICE   WORKS  FOK  LIBRARIES.  3 

Cumtiiing's  Five  Yeiirs  of  a  Hunter's  Life 

III  the  Far  inlerior  ol  Soulh  Africa.  Wah  Notices  uf  the  Na 
live  Tribes,  and  AnecJoles  of  the  Clmac  of  the  I.iuii,  Elephnnl, 
ilippDpuIamii9,Girafil',  Rhinoceros,  &.c.  liluEtrated  by  nitmemus 
Engravinga.     2  vuls.  12mo,  Musltn,  »1  TS. 

'rhorntoii's  Oregon  and  California  in  1848  : 

'n'ith  an  Appendix,  incliidiog  recent  and  authentic  Inrurnaiian 
on  iliB  Subject  urttie  Gold  Mines  af  Calirnrnia,  and  other  valu- 
able Matter  oflnierest  in  the  Etnigrant,  &.a.  With  IlluElrBliunB 
and  a  Map.     3  vols.  13mo,  Muslin,  31  75. 

Southey's  Common-place  Book. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  John  Wood  Wabteh,  B.D.  Svu,  Ca- 
per, SI  00  perYolunie^  Muslm,  £1  35  per  Volume. 

Gibbon's  History  of  Rome, 

With  Notes,  by  Rev.  H,  H.  Milh.w  and  M.  Gdisot.  Maps  and 
Engravings-  4  vols.  8va,  Sheep  extra,  fS  00. — A  new  Cheap 
edition,  with  Notes  hy  Rev.  H.  H.  Milhxn.  To  which  is  added 
a  cDTiipletB  Index  of  the  whule  Work  and  a  Poitrait  of  the  Ad- 
thor,  G  vols.  ISnio  (uniform  with  Hume).  Clolh,  S3  40 ;  Sheep, 
$3  00. 

Hume's  History  of  England, 

From  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Cteaar  lo  the  Abdication  of  Jamei 
II..  IGSS.  A  new  Edition,  with  the  Author's  last  Cotrectiona 
and  Improyements.  To  which  is  prehjted  a  Short  Account  ol 
Ills  Life,  written  by  HitnBelf.  With  a  Porsrait  of  the  Aalhor.  • 
.  vols.  13mo,  Cloth,  S3  40  ;  Sheep,  $3  OU. 

Macaulay's  History  of  England, 

From  the  Accession  of  James  11,  With  an  original  Portrait  o\ 
the  Author.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  Library  Edition,  avo,  Mualin.  76 
cents  per  Volume ;  Sheep  extra,  97^  cents  per  Volume ;  Call  ' 
backs  and  corners,  *I  00  per  Volume.— Cheap  Edition,  8»o,  Pa- 
per, 25  cents  per  Volunie.^l3mo  (uniform  with  Hume),  Cloth. 
■40  cents  per  Volume. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography, 

.   With  ReminisccDcea  of  Friends  and  Cantemporaries.     2  tola 
l£mo,  MusUn,  81  BO. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell. 

Edited  by  Wiluuh  Beittib,  M.D-,  one  of  his  Executors.  With 
an  Introductory  Letter  hy  Wjbhinoton  Ikviho,  Esq.  Portrait. 
3  vols.  12nia,  Muslin,  SS  50. 

Dyer's  Life  of  John  Calviif. 

Compiled  from  authentic  Sources,  and  particularly  front  bia  Coi 
respondence.     Portrait.     ISmo,  Muslin,  SI  00, 

Moore'a  Health,  Disease,  and  Remedy, 

Familiarly  and  practically  considered,  in  a  few  of  their  Itelatioiw 
ID  the  Blood.     ISmo,  Muslin,  60  cents. 
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4  CHOICE   WORKS  FOR  LIBRARIES. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos : 

A  Sktf?-h  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  German,  by  E.  C.  Ott*.     2  vols.  12ino,  Paper, 

Si  50;  Muslin,  Si  70. 

Dr.  Lardner's  Railway  Economy : 

\  Treatise  on  the  New  Art  of  Transport,  its  Management,  Pros- 
pects, and  Relations,  Commercial,  Financial,  and  Social;  with 
an  Exposition  of  the  Practical  Results  of  the  Railways  in  Op- 
eration in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Amer- 
ica.    12mo,  Paper,  75  cents ;  Muslin,  81  00. 

fJrquliart's  Pillars  of  Hercules; 

Or,  a  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Spain  and  Morocco  in  1848.     2  vols. 

12mo,  Paper,  $\  40;  Muslin,  SI  70. 

Sidney  Smith's  Moral  Philosophy. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at  tne 
Koyal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  12mo  Mus- 
lin, Si  00. 

Tetft's  (Rev.  B.  F.)  The  Shoulder-Knot ; 

(3r,  Sketches  of  the  Three-fold  Life  of  Man.     12mo,  Paper,  W 

cents,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Bishop  Hopkins's  History  of  the  Confessional. 

12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Greeley's  Hints  toward  Reforms. 

In  Lectures,  Addresses,  and  other  Writings.      12mo,  llWui. 

ai  00. 

Chalmers's  Life  and  Writings. 

Edited  by  his  Son- in- Law,  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.  8  vols 
12mo,  Paper,  75  cents ;  Muslin,  $1  00  per  Volame. 

Chalmers's  Posthumous  Works. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Han.va,  LL.D.  Complete  io  Nine 
Volumes,  comprising, 

Daily  Scripture  Readings.     3  vols.  I2mo,  MusHll,  83  00. 
Sabbath  Scripture  Readings.      2  vols.  Iftou^,  Muslin,  $9  00. 

Sermo.ns,  from  1798  to  1847.     12rn6,  Wuslin,  81  00. 

Institutes  of  Theologv.     2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  83  00. 

pRELKCTioNs  on  Dutler's  Analogy,  Paley's  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  Hill's  Lectures  in  Divinity.  With  Two  Introdoctory 
Lectures,  and  Four  Addresses  delivered  in  the  New  College, 
Edinburgh.     12mo,  Muslin,  $i  00. 

Rev.  H.  T.  Cheever's  The  Whale  and  his  Cap. 

TORS  ;  or,  the  Whaleman's  Adventures  and  the  Whale's  Biog- 
rapiiy,  as  gatiicred  on  the  Homeward  Cruise  of  the  "Comfno 
dore  Preble."     With  Engravings.     18mo,  Muslin,  60  oeots. 

James's  Dark  Scenes  of  History. 

l2mo,  Musln,  81  00;   Paper  75  ernt?. 


CHOICE  ■WORKS  FOR  LrBRAEIES.  8 

Curlyle'a  Latter-Day  Piimphlets. 

Comprising,  1.  The  Preaenl  Time  ;  3,  Model  Prisons  ■,  3,  Down- 
ing Street ;  4,  The  New  Downing  Street ;  B.  Slump  Orator  ;  6 
Parliamenta ;  T.  Huciaon'a  Statue;  8.  Jesuitism.  I Smo,  Muslin, 
50  cents. 

Koel's  Essay  on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State 

13mo,  Muslin,  $1  3S. 

Noel's  Essay  on  Christian  Baptism. 

IHnio,  Muslin,  GO  centa. 

Major  Ripley's  War  with  Mexico. 

With  Maps.  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.  3  voU.  Sva,  Muelin,  St  00 : 
Sheep,  ii  50. 

Warburton's  Conq^uest  o(  Canada. 

2  vols.  Umo,  Paper,  81  40 ;  Muslin,  81  70. 

Ruxton's  Life  in  the  Far  West. 

ISmo,  Muslin,  GO  cents  -,  Paper,  37i  cents. 

Corkran's  History  of  the  National  Constituent 

A.SSEMBLY,  from  May.  1849.     ISmo,  Muslin,  90  centa  ;  Ps- 

Rev.  Cliarles  Beecher's  The  Incarnation  ; 

Or,  Pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  tier  Son.  With  an  Introiluclorv 
Essay,  by  Mrs.  H.briet  BKEcuun  Stowe.      13mo,  Muslin,  50 

A  History  of  Wonderful  Inventions. 

With  Illustra lions.  ISoio,  Muslin,  7fi  centa;  Muslin,  gilt  edge^. 
£1  OO. 

Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Wiih  Criticisms  on  iba  partiDular  Works  and  Biographical  No- 
tices of  prominent  Writers.  3  vols.  8vD,  Muslin,  *G  00  ;  Sheep 
extra,  $6  75  ;  half  Calf  extra,  S7  50. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

With  a  Sketoli  of  his  Public  Servioes,  by  Rev.  H.  Habtiho* 
W«i,o.  With  numerous  exquisite  Designs,  hy  JohnG,  Chipjuh 
8to,  Muelin.  «2  50 ;  Sheep,  SS  7S  ;  half  Calf,  «3  OO. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy :  The  Liferno. 

A  Literal  ProsP  TrHnslation,  with  the  Text  of  the  Original,  col- 
lated from  Ihe  best  Editiona,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Johk 
A.  CiELVLE,  M.D.     l2mo.  Muslin,  81  00. 

Wallis's  Grlimpses  of  Spain  ; 

Or,  NolGB  of  an  unliniBhed  Tour  in  1847.  ISriP,  Muslin,  II  00  ; 
Paper,  76  cents. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell's  ('Second  Visit  to  the  United 

STATES     2  vols.  !3mo,  MuelTn,  SI  BO ;  Paper,  SI  30.   . 
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Rev.  W.  p.  Strickland's  History  of  the  AmericHU 

BIBLE  SOCIETY.     From  its  Organization  in  1816  lo  the  Pres 
ent  Time.     With  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice,  and  a 
Portrait  of  Hon.  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.D.,  first  President  of  the  So- 
ciety.    8vo,  Sheep,  ^1  75  ;  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Seymour's  Mornings  among  the  Jesuits  at  Rome. 

Being  Notes  of  Conversations  held  with  certain  Jesuits  on  the 
Subject  of  Religion  in  the  City  of  Rome.  12mo,  Cloth,  76  cents ; 
Paper,  62^  cents. 

Gieseler's  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 

TORY.  From  the  fourth  German  Edition,  Revised  and  Amend- 
ed.    Translated  by  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D.      Vols.  I.  and  II. 

8vo,  Muslin,  $3  00. 

Whately's  Elements  of  Rhetoric ; 

Comprising  an  Analysis  of  the  Laws  of  Moral  Evidence  and  of 
Persuasion.  With  Rules  for  Argumentative  Composition  and  El- 
ocution.    18mo,  Muslin,  37^  cents. 

Whately's  Elements  of  Logic. 

Comprising  the  Substance  of  the  Article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Met* 
ropolitana.    With  Additions,  &c.    The  only  complete  American 

Edition.     18mo,  Muslin,  37^  cents. 

Upham's  Life  of  Faith  : 

Embraciag  some  of  the  Scriptural  Principles  or  Doctrioes  of 
Faith,  the  Power  or  EtTect  of  Faith  in  the  Regulation  of  Man'i 
Inward  Nature,  and  the  Regulation  of  Faith  to  the  Divine  Guid- 
ance.    12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Upham's  Life  of  Madame  Catharine  Adoma. 

Including  some  leading  Facts  and  Traits  in  her  Religious  Experi- 
ence. Together  with  Explanations  and  Remarks,  tending  to  il- 
lustrate the  Doctrine  of  Holiness.  12mo,  Muslin,  gilt  edges,  6Q 
cents  ;  Muslin,  60  cents. 

Upham's  Principles  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden 

UFE.  Designed  for  the  Consideration  of  those  who  are  seeking 
Assurance  of  Faith  and  perfect  Love.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Combe's  (A.)  Treatise  on  the  Physiological  and 

MORAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  INFANCY.  For  the  Use  of  Par- 
ents.    18mo,  Muslin,  37^  cents. 

Combe's  (A.)  Moral  Philosophy ; 

Or,  the  Duties  of  Man  considered  in  his  Individual,  Social,  and 
Domestic  Capacities.     18mo,  Muslin,  37i  cents. 

Combe's  (A.)  Physiology  of  Digestion, 

Considered  with  Relation  to  the  Principles  of  Dietetics.  Witk 
Illustrations.     18mo,  Muslin,  37^  cents. 

Combe's  (G.)  System  of  Phrenology. 

With  upward  of  100  Engravings.     12mo  Muslin,  76  centa 


Valuable    toorks,  - 
BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY, 

Barjiir  ^  %xui^ns,  Mm  ^nt 

Abbott's  Illustrated  Histories : 

Comprising,  XerxeB  the  Great, CyruBiLeGreal, Darius  the  Great, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal  the  Canhaginian,  Julius  CEeaar, 
Cleopatra  Queen  of  Egypt,  AlJVed  the  Great,  Wniiaia  Ihe  Con- 
queror, Queen  Elizaheih,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Charles  the  First, 
Charles  the  Secand,  Maria  Antoitielte,  Madame  lloland,  Jusa- 

Etiine.  Gin  bell  iahed  with  Illuminated  Tille-pnges  and  numerous 
llBstratire  Engravings.  IGmo,  Muslin,  60  cents  eauh  ;  Muslin, 
gilt  edges.  75  cents  each. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland, 

And  English  Princesses  connecte-d  with  the  Regal  Succeasion 
nf  Great  Britain,  liy  Aghsb  Stricelind.  6  vols,  lama,  Mni- 
lin,  ei  OOper  Volume. 

History  of  the  United  States, 

From  the  lirst  Settlement  of  the  Country  to  the  Organixation  o( 
Government  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  By  RicHiin  HlL- 
DRETFt,  Esq.  3  vols.  Sto,  half  Cair,  S7  50 ;  Sheep,  8fl  75 ;  Mils* 
lin,  SB  00. 

History  of  the  United  States,  continued : 

Prom  iho  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  (he  End  of  tha 
Sixteenth  Congress.  By  Richird  HiLDRSTit,  Esq,  3tdIs.  8to, 
Muslin,  ¥6  00  ;  Sheep,  36  75  ;  half  Calf,  $T  50. 

Lord  Holland's  Foreign  Reminiscences. 

Edited  by  his  Son,  Henhy  Enwaito  Lord  HoLLiNB.  ISmo, 
Mualin. 

fjife  and  Writings  of  Washington ; 

Being  his  Correspondence,  Addressee.  Messagas,  and  other  Pa- 
pers, Official  and  Private.  selecteJ  and  puliUahed  from  Ihe  orig- 
inal Manuscripts,  wiib  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Notes  and  Blus. 
tratioBS,  &.C.  By  Jibed  Sparks,  LL.D.  With  numerous  En- 
gravings. 13  vols.  evD,  Miislin,  <ie  DO  J  Sheep  extra.  931  00; 
half  Calf,  *34  00. 
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Character  of  Sir  Hndion  Lbwe. 


contracted  ideas,  suspicious  mind,  jealooB  of  fonna,  awkward  in 
manner,  and  odious  from  his  fimctions  to  his  o^Tes,  he 
annoyed  Napoleon  with  restrictions,  superintendenoe,  ovden, 
visits,  and  even  with  attentions.  He  imparted  too  much  to  tin 
duties  of  the  governor  of  an  island,  and  the  guardian  of  aa 
European  hostage,  the  appearance  and  haishne^i  of  a  gaoler. 
He  may,  therefore,  be  accused  of  impropriety,  but  not  of  cnully. 
He  was  the  occasion  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  ead  end  el- 
Napoleon.  On  reading  attentively  the  oorreapondedee  and 
notes  exchanged  under  every  pretext,  between  this  adheraita^of 
Napoleon  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  we  afe  astoniahed -at  iSba 
insults,  the  provocations  and  the  invectivea  with  wbioh  the 
captive  and  his  frieuds  outraged  the  governor  at  ewery  turn. 
Napoleon,  at  this  period  endeavoured  by  oiee  of  grief  to.  eiaile 
the  pity  of  the  British  parliament,  and  tofumiah  agiieranoeitD 
the  opposition  against  the  ministry,  with  a  view  of  eBactiBg  a 
removal  nearer  to  Europe.  The  desire  of  pxovoking  inaultB  hf 
insults,  then  to  represent  these  insults  as  Crimea  to  the  ivdig^ ; 
nation  of  the  continent,  and  to  make  of  Sir  Hudson  Ldwo  thft 
Pilate  of  this  Napoleonic  Calvary,  is  evident  in  all  theae  aotea* 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  governor  often  irritated,  aometiinat 
inquisitorial,  always  unskilful,  felt  himself  the  yiotim  of  .Ua  le- 
sponsibility.  England  which  had  claimed  the  odkraa  pait  oi 
chaining  up  this  European  Prometheus,  had  to  eodnre  tbe  te- 
probation  c^  his  cries  and  maledictions. 

XXXVIII. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  period  of  this  captivity  m^  ois- 
sumed  in  these  interminable  quarrels  between  the  capti?e  Mid. 
his  guardian,  the  rest  in  occasional  conversations  with  the  pook- 
panions  of  his  exile,  which  were  evidently  intended  to  pxodaoa 
effect  beyond  his  private  circle  and  beyond  the  ocean,  to  paUjuta 
his  memory,  revive  his  posthumous  popi^lari^,  taniialt  U| 
enemies,  and  inflame  his  partisans.  These  verboee  and. in- 
coherent commentaries  on  his  life,  edited  by  partial  handa,  haie 
neither  the  freedom  nor  the  sincerity  of  the  efiPusions  of  a  heart 
indifferent  to  the  empire  and  to  posterity;     They  are  oonfl- 
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-dences  of  parade,  in  which  the  dissembled  intention  a 
the  guise  of  frankness.  They  throw  no  real  light  upon  a  mind 
■which  transforraa  and  diyersifies  itself  under  so  many  contra- 
dit^ory  aspects,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discern  tyuih  from 
sophistry,  and  nature  from  affeotation.  Tn  religion,  a  philoso- 
pher with  philosophers,  anatheistwith  atheists,  adeist  with  deiaia, 
a  Christiaji  with  Christians,  soperstitious  with  the  superstitious, 
indifferent  with  the  indifferent ;  in  politics,  a  republican  with  the 
republicans,  a  democrat  with  the  democrats,  a  royalist  with  the 
royalists,  a  constitutionalist  with  the  liberals,  a  despot  with  the 
despots,  prophesyingby  turns  the  triumph  of  kings,  the  triumph 
of  subjects,  European  domination  by  England,  universal  yoke 
by  Russia,  the  irresistible  democracy  of  France,  the  explosion  of 
ideas  and  the  reign  of  the  sword,  and  offeringhimself  to  all  systems 
as  the  only  balancer  of  the  world,  capable  of  doing  all,  accom- 
plishing all,  andpreservingall.  In  these  conversations  Napoleon 
put  forth  as  an  oracle,  enigmaa  or  aiioma  of  triple  meaning,  on 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  80- that  destiny  cannot  belie 
the  one  without  juBtifyingtheother.  The  tribune  of  the  world, 
of  whom  this  rock  is  the  tripod,  and  who  seeks  from  thence  not 
t(p  enlighten  but  to  agitate  Europe,  he  throws  an  echo  to  every 
■wind,  the  repetition  of  which  is  Napoleon.  Always  an  actor 
after  the  drama,  he  still  performs  a  part  when  the  curlaui  of 
the  world  is  drawn  npon  him,  forgetting  that  the  only  eternal 
part  for  man  to  act  is  man,  and  that  the  only  immutable  great- 
ness is  truth.  Therefore  these  conversations  of  St.  Helena 
fanaticise  but  do  not  touch.  They  afford  no  evidence  for 
history,  but  little  interest  for  the  human  mind,  and  no  emotion 
for  the  heart.  Escept  for  his  idolators,  this  man  who  has 
spoken  for  six  years  on  the  brink  of  his  tomb,  has  spoken  in 

XXXIX. 

His  friends  and  servants  wearied,  not  with  duty,  but  of 
patience,  tired  of  separation  from  their  families,  of  the  climate, 
of  sickneBS,  and  of  inquisition,  quitted  him,  or  tried  to  quit 
hnn,  under  pretence  of  being  lorn  ftom  him  by  the  perseeiitiou 
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Napoleon's  Itat  moments. 

of  the  governor,  or  of  rendering  him  moxo  useful  services  is 
Europe.     Physical  debility  broke  in  upon  him  with  despair. 
He  felt  increasing  attacks  of  the  malady  which  had  shortened 
his  father's  life.     "  I  sometimes  have  a  desire  to  quit  you,"  he 
said  to  his  last  companions,  Montholon  and  Bertrand.     "  That 
is  not  difficult.     I  should  escape  from  you  the  more  eafdly  bj 
suicide,  since  my  religious  principles  do  not  at  all  tuoahle  me. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  punishments  of  the 
other  world  have  only  been  imagined  as  an  addition  to  the 
insufficient  attractions  we  are  promised  there.     After  all,  what 
harm  is  it  to  return  a  little  sooner  to  God  ?"    He  sufiered  from 
pain,  from  debility,  from  want  of  sleep,  and  from  feifling 
strength,  which  made  the  light  of  day  as  disagreeable  to  lum 
as  darkness.     His  mind  alone  was  never  enfeebled.     He  wit- 
nessed his  slow  destruction  firm  and  impassible.     Eds  thoughts 
always  dwelt  upon  himself  and  he  prepared  to  die  gracefullj. 
'*  I  vegetate,  I  no  longer  live,*'  he  said  to  his  servants.     Nature, 
however,  prevailed  at  the  last  moment  over  the  cold  philoaophj 
of  his  approaching  end,  in  the  numerous  testaments  and  oodudb 
he  dictated  to  bequeath  legacies  to  men  and  women  who  had 
left  traces  of  affection,  of  service,  or  of  gratitude  in  his  life. 
His  mother  who  stiU  lived  at  Home,  his  brothers,  his  sisteis, 
the  companions,  and  servants  of  his  exile,  his  gj^nerals.  their 
sons  and  daughters,  those  who  had  protected  him  in  childhood, 
his  college  friends,  his  first  military  companions,  and  his  favou- 
rites when  in  power,  received  sums  of  money  from  him,  out  of 
the  millions  he  had  left  on  quitting  Pans  in  the  coffers  of  M. 
Laffitte,  his  banker,  and  the  statues,  the  pictiu'es,  the  arms,  the 
furniture,  the  manuscripts,  the  vases,  the  articles  of  domestic 
furniture,  consecrated  by  the  use  he  had  made  of  them,  a  dis- 
tribution from  his  heart,  wherein  the  most  distant  reminiscences 
were  sought  for  with  tenderness  at  the  bottom  of  his  memoiy. 
Even  his  wife,  who  had  forsaken  him,  was  neither  accused 
nor  execrated.     He  recollected  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Caesars,  and  that  the  protection  of  Austria  would  be  with- 
drawn from  a  son  whose  mother  he  might  have  insulted.     This 
son,  a  prisoner  like  himself  in  the  palace  of  Vienna,  was  the 
only  great  sentiment  through  which  he  survived  himself  pgcm 
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eartli,  his  pride,  his  love,  liia  djnasty,  his  name,  bis  posterity. 
He  never  ehed  a  tear  but  for  him. 

LX, 

Whether  it  was  a  return  of  the  djing  man  to  dioee  earijr 
impressions  which  revive  tov^aj-da  the  close  of  life,  and  bring 
iiK  back  to  the  practice  of  our  boyhood's  worship ;  or,  whether  « 
political  precaution  of  tba  founder  of  a  dynasty,  affecting  to  dta 
in  official  communion  with  the  national  faitli,  of  which  he  had 
been  the  restorer,  Napoleon,  who  never  spolse  of  .religion  but 
as  a  political  institution,  the  indifferent  instrument  of  all 
governments,  was  desirous  of  dying  as  a  Christian,  and  attested 
an  authentic  and,  ao  to  speak,  an  imperial  foitb,  by  tb«  cere- 
monial of  bis  death.  The  image  of  Christ  dying  on  the  ctobs, 
pressed  close  lo  his  mouth,  closed  the  lips  of  tliis  martyr  to 
ambition.  At  the  moment  when  the  aoul  separated  from  the 
body  be  eihibited  no  weakness  unworthy  of  bim.  He  awaited 
bis  death  as  an  exhibition,  and  composed  bis  attitude  even  to 
hia  last  breath  before  the  mirror  of  his  fame.  He  demanded 
to  be  buried  with  hie  arms  and  in  bis  military  costume,  under 
two  willow  trees  near  a  spring,  the  shade  and  freshness  of 
which  had  been  cfratefu!  to  him  during  his  last  days.  He 
expired  at  length  without  pain  and  m  silence,  dunng  a  convul- 
sion of  the  elements,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  May,  1821 . 
The  last  words  he  stammered  out  were  Army  and  Franc*,  but 
it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  it  was  dream,  delirium, 
or  adieu.  '. 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  transmiasion  of  his  bod;  tn 
Kurope  might  shake  the  continent,  and  he  was  buried,  with 
mihtary  honours,  under  the  willow  trees  indicated  by  himself- 
The  intelligence  of  his  death  changed  the  immense  terror 
which  had  beset  Etuupe  during  his  life,  into  immense  pity. 
When  people  ceaaed  to  fear  him,  tSiey  ceased  to  hate.  Impar- 
tial minda  began  to  do  him  justice.  QeniuB  and  glorj'  wero 
DOt  denied  to  bim  ;  but  it  was  deplored  that  so  much  genius 
and  so  much  glory  had  only  been  consecrated  to  the  personal 
greatness  of  one  man,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  amelio- 

III 
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ration  of  the  world.  This  is  where  he  failed  to  his  destiny,  to 
God,  to  humanity,  to  France,  and  to  himself.  The  fine  part 
of  his  character  was  not  equalled  by  the  good.  He  was  the 
greatest  man  of  modem  times,  but  he  was  also  the  most  sterile 
in  results  for  the  human  race.  He  wasted  France  and  Europe 
for  fourteen  years,  without  imparting  to  them  an  idea,  a  li- 
berty, or  a  virtue.  He  shook  the  world  without  displacing  it 
France,  however,  which  owes  him  a  severe  judgment,  owes 
him  also  impartial  gratitude.  He  made  her  illustripns,  he 
made  her  resound  with  the  splendour  of  his  own  name,  during 
the  early  part  of  a  century,  through  the  universe.  It  is  a 
service  to  aggrandise  the  name  of  one's  country,  for  the  name 
of  a  people  is  a  spell  in  time  and  history,  and  a  certain  oiaijm 
to  immortality. 
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BY  HARPER  &  BR0THEK8,  NEW  YORK. 


Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

The  Magazine  will  contain  all  the  contiouaus  Tales  of  Dickeus, 
Biilwer.  Crolj,  Lever,  Warren,  and  other  iliBtinguislied  contrib- 
utors to  British  periodicals  :  Criiical  Notices  uf  ihc  Piiblica- 
lions  or  the  day :  Speeehea  and  Acldreases  of  ilistinguiahed  Men 
upon  Topics  of  universal  Interest :  articles  from  Punch  and  othoi 
well  known  humorous  pub1iimtions,and  some  nftlie  master-pie cec 
of  classical  English  literature,  illustmted  in  a  style  of  nne^ualed 
elegance  and  beaut;  ;  notices  of  Events,  in  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art,  in  which  the  people  at  large  have  an  interest,  &c.,  dtc, 
Special  regard  will  be  liad  to  sunli  Articles  as  relate  to  the  Eicon - 
uiiiy  uf  Social  Life,  or  tend  to  promote  in  any  way  the  well-being 
of  lliose  who  are  engaged  in  any  department  of  Productive  Act- 
ivity. A  carefully  prepared  Fashion  Plate  and  other  Pictorial  [1- 
1  us  trat  ions  will  accompany  each  Number.  Every  Number  of  the 
Magasine  will  contain  144  octavo  pages,  in  double  columns.  The 
volumes  of  a  single  ^ear,  therefore,  will  present  nearly  2000 
Pages  of  ihe  choicest  of  the  Mlanellaneous  Literature  of  tho  Age. 
TERHe.— 13  00  a  year,  or  35  cents  a  Number.  Bound  volumes 
comprising  Ibe  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  Muslin,  f2  00. 

Strickland's   (Miss)   Lives   of  the  Queens  of 

Scotland,  and  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regdl  Suo- 
cession  of  Great  Britain.     6  vols.  LSmo,  Muslin,  £l  00  per  Vol. 

Mayhew's  Treatise  on  Popular  Education : 

For  the  Use  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  for  Young  Persons  ul 
both  Se.xes,  Prepared  and  Published  in  aucordenee  with  a  Res- 
olution of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresenta lives  of  the  Stale 
of  Michigan.     ISmo,  Muslrn,  CI  CO. 

Hildieth's  History  of  the  United  States, 

From  the  first  Settlement  of  the  Country  to  the  Organization  ui 
Government  under  the  federal  Conatilmion.  3  vols.  Svo,  Mus- 
lin, $6  00  ;  Sheep,  m  76  ;  half  Calf,  S7  50. 

liildreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  contin- 
ued '.  from  the  Adaption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  End 
of  the  Sixteenth  Congress.  3  vols  »yo,  Mualin,  26  00 ;  Sliee(^ 
£6  7B;  half  Calf,  S7  M). 
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Lo  Willis's  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy, 

Especially  in  the  United  States.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Cheever's  (Rev.  H.  T.)  Island  World  of  the  Pa- 

cific :  being  the  Personal  Narrative  and  Results  of  Travel  through 
the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  other  Parts  of  Polynesia. 
With  Engravings.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Lossing's  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  or,  Illustrations,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the  History,  Scen- 
ery, Biography,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence. Embellished  with  600  Engravings  on  Wood,  chiefl>  from 
Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  In  about  20  Numbers,  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents  each. 

Abbott's  Illustrated  Histories : 

Comprising,  Xerxes  the  Great,  Cyrus  the  Great,  Alexander  Ibe 
Great,  Darius  the  Great,  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  Julius  Cae- 
sar, Cleopatra  Queen  of  Egypt,  Constantine,  Nero,  Romulus,  Al- 
fred the  Great,  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  Charles  the  First,  Charles  the  Second,  Queer 
Anne,  King  John,  Richard  the  First,  William  and  Mary,  Marifi 
Antoinette,  Madame  Roland,  Josephine.  Illuminated  Title-page?, 
and  numerous  Engravings.  16mo,  Muslin,  60  cents  each ;  Muj- 
lin,  gilt  edges,  76  cents  each 

Abbott's  Kings  and  Queens ; 

Or,  Life  in  the  Palace  :  consisting  of  Historical  Sketches  of  Jo- 
sephine and  Maria  Louisa,  Louis  Philippe,  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
Nicholas,  Isabella  II.,  Leopold,  and  Victoria.  With  numerous  II 
lustrations.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00;  Muslin,  gilt  edges,  $1  25. 

Abbott's  Summer  in  Scotland. 

Engravings.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Southey's  Life  and  Correspondence. 

Edited  by  his  Son,  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Sodthey,  M.A.  In 
6  Parts,  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents  each  ;  one  Volume,  Muslin,  92  00. 

Hewitt's  Country  Year-Book ; 

Or,  the  Field,  the  Forest,  and  the  Fireside.     12mo,  Muslin,  87i 

cents. 

Fowler's  Treatise  on  the  English  Language 

In  its  Elements  and  Forms.  With  a  History  of  its  Origin  and 
Development,  and  a  full  Grammar.  Designed  for  Use  in  Col- 
leges and  Schools.     8vo,  Muslin,  $1  60  ;  Sheep,  $1  76. 

beymour's  Sketches  of  Minnesota, 

The  New  England  #f  the  West.  With  Incidents  of  Travel  io 
that  Territory  during  the  Summer  of  1849.  With  a  Map.  12m(K 
Paper,  50  cents  ;  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Religious  Life  and  Death. 

^tiino.  Muslin.  Si  00. 
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Cuiniuing's  Five  Years  of  a  Hunter's  Life 

III  tha  Far  lotenor  of  South  Afdta,  With  Noticua  uf  llie  Na 
live  Tribes,  anil  Aiiecdoles  of  the  Chase  of  the  Liuii,  Elephant, 
Hippuputamus,  Girafie,  Rhinoceros,  &c.  IlluBlraLed  by  nunicmui 
Engravings,    3  vuIg.  IStno,  Muslin,  SI  75. 

'rhornton'a  Oregon  and  California  in  1848  : 

With  an  Appendix,  including  recent  and  authentic  Infurniatioii 
on  tlie  Subject  of  the  Gold  Mines  of  Galirornia,  and  other  valu- 
able Matter  of  Interest  tu  the  Emigrant,  &c.  With  lilustnitiuns 
and  a  Map.     3  vols.  iSino,  Muslin,  SL  75. 

Southey's  Common-place  Book. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  John  Wood  W*rtek,  B,D.  8vu,  I'a- 
per,  SI  00  per  Volume  ;  Mualm,  SI  SS  per  Volume. 

Gibbon's  History  of  Rome, 

With  Notes,  by  Rev.  H,  H.  Milh*n  and  M.  Gdiiot.  Maps  and 
Engravings,  4  vols.  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  85  00.— A  new  Cheap 
edition,  with  Notes  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Micmim.  To  which  iE  added 
a  complete  Index  o(  the  whole  Work  and  a  Portrait  of  Ihe  Au* 
thor.  6  vols.  13mo  (uniform  with  Huino).  Cloih,  Sa  40 ;  Sheep, 
S3  00. 

Hume's  History  of  England, 

From  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Cffisar  to  the  Abdication  of  Jamea 
II.,  1688,  A  new  Edition,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 
and  Improvements,  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Short  Account  ot 
his  lafe,  written  by  Himadf.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  « 
.  vols,  ismu.  Cloth,  t2  40 ;  Sheep,  S3  00. 
Macaulay's  History  of  England, 

From  iho  Ai^cessioo  of  James  It.  With  an  original  Portrait  ot 
the  Author.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Library  Edition,  8vo,  Muslin,  Tfi 
cents  per  Volume ;  Sheep  extra,  87^  cents  per  Volume ;  Call 
hacks  nnd  corners,  SI  00  per  Volume,— Cheap  Edition,  8»o,  Pa- 
per, S5  cents  per  Volume, — ISmo  (uniform  with  Hume),  Cloth. 
40  cents  per  Volume, 

Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography, 

,  Wilh  Reminiscences  of  Friends  and  Contemporaries,  a  vols 
l2mo.  Muslin.  81  50, 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell. 

Edited  by  William  Be^ttib.  M.D.,  one  of  his  EnecnUirs-  With 
an  Iiitroduclory  letter  hy  WieHiNaTON  Ihvino,  Esq,  Portrait. 
S  vols,  13mo,  Muslin,  S3  GO. 

Dyer's  Life  of  John  Calvin. 

Complied  from  authentic  Sources,  and  partlculsrij  from  Lia  Cot 
respondence.     Portrait,     12mo,  Muslin,  CI  00. 

Moore's  Health,  Disease,  and  Remedy, 

~  .,       .   .    a (g,^ df their IlelatioM 
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Humboldt's  Cosmos : 

A  Sket-*h  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  by  E.  C.  Ottk.     2  vols.  I2aio,  Paper, 

$1  50;  Muslin,  81  70. 

Dr.  Lardner's  Railway  Economy : 

\  Treatise  on  the  New  Art  of  Transport,  its  Management,  Pros- 
pects, and  Relations,  Commercial,  F'inanciat,  and  Social ;  with 
an  Exposition  of  the  Practical  Results  of  the  Railways  in  Op- 
eration in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Amer- 
ica.    12mo,  Paper,  75  cents;  Muslin,  $1  00. 

fJrquliart's  Pillars  of  Hercules; 

Or,  a  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Spain  and  Morocco  in  1848.  2  vols. 
12mo,  Paper,  $1  40;  Muslin,  SI  70. 

Sidney  Smith's  Moral  Philosophy. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at  tn« 
Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  12mo  Mus- 
lin, 81  00. 

Tefft's  (Rev.  B.  F.)  The  Shoulder-Knot ; 

Or,  Sketches  of  the  Three-fold  Life  of  Man.     12mo,  Paper,  bil 

cents,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Bishop  Hopkins's  History  of  the  Confessional. 

12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Greeley's  Hints  toward  Reforms. 

In  Lectures,  Addresses,  and  other  Writings.      12aio,  llhiUii. 

$1  00. 

Chalmers's  Life  and  Writings. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  Rev.  William  Hanna,.  LL.D.  8  rolM 
12mo,  Paper,  75  cents  ;  Muslin,  $1  00  per  Volume. 

Chalmers's  Posthumous  Works* 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.  Complete  in  Nine 
Volumes,  comprising, 

Daily  Scripture  Readings.     3  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $3  00. 
•Sabbath  Scripture  Readings.      2  vols.  IJkDO,  Muslin,  $S00. 

Sermons,  from  1798  to  1847.     12m6,  Wuslin,  91  00. 

Institutes  of  Theology.     2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  1^3  00. 

Prelections  on  Butler's  Analogy,  Paley's  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  Hill's  Lectures  in  Divinity.  With  Two  Introductory 
Lectures,  and  Four  Addresses  delivered  in  the  New  College, 
Edinburgh.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Rev.  H.  T.  Cheever's  The  Whale  and  his  Cap. 

TORS  ;  or,  the  Whaleman's  Adventures  and  the  Whale's  Biog- 
raphy, as  gathered  on  the  Homeward  Cruise  of  the  "Comino 
dore  Preble."     With  Engravings.     l8mo.  Muslin,  60  cents. 

James's  Dark  Scenes  of  History. 

iSmo,  Musln,  §1  00  ;  Paper.  75  rmts. 


CHOICE  WORKS  FOK   LtCRARTES.  0 

Oarlyle's  Latter-Day  Pamphlets. 

Comprising,  1.  The  Present  Time ;  2.  Model  Prisons-,  A.  Down- 
ing Street ;  4,  The  New  Downing  Street ;  B.  Stump  Orator  ;  e 
ParJiamenta;  7.  Hiidaon'a  Slalae^  S.  Jesuitism.  I Smo,  Muslim 
SO  cents. 

Wool's  Essay  on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State 

iSmo,  Muslin,  $1  SB. 

^Noel's  Essay  on  Christian  Baptism. 

18rao,  Muslin,  CO  cents. 

Major  Ripley's  War  with  Mexico. 

With  Maps,  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.  S  vols.  8>o,  Muslin,  84  00  - 
Sheep,  84  50. 

"VVarhurton's  Conquest  of  Canada. 

2  vols.  12n30,  Paper,  SI  40 ;  Muslin,  ffl  70. 

Ruxton's  Life  in  the  Par  West. 

lamo,  Muslin,  GO  cents ;  Paper,  37i  cents. 

Corkran's  History  of  the  National  Constituent 

ASSEMBLY,  from  May,  184S.  12mo,  Muslin.  90  cents  i  Pa- 
per, 75  cents. 

Rev.  Charles  Beecher's  The  Incarnation ; 

Or,  Pioturea  of  the  Virgin  and  liet  Sun.  Wilh  an  IntraUueliirv 
Essay,  \ij  Mrs.  H:IKEii:t  BaECHSa  Stowb.      ISmo,  MusJin,  SO 

A  History  of  Wonderful  Inventions. 

With  Illaatraiiona.  ISioo,  Muslin,  7&  cetitsi  Muslin,  gilt  edges. 
8100. 

Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

With  Criticisms  on  the  particular  Works  and  Biographic eiI  No. 
lices  of  prominent  Writers.  3  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  86  00 ;  Sheep 
extra,  96  75  ;  half  Calf  extra,  «7  50. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiography, 

With  a  Sketch  of  his  Public  Services,  hy  Reir.  H.  Hisnuai 
Wild.  Wilh  numarons  exquisite  Designs,  hy  John  G.  CHArms 
aro,  MuBlin.  83  50  ;  Sheep,  $2  75  ;  half  Calf,  G9  00. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy ;  The  Inferno. 

A  Literal  Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text  of  the  Original,  col- 
lated from  the  best  Editiona,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  John 
A.  CiBLYLE,  M.D.     ISmo,  MuBlin.  Si  00. 

Wallis's  Glimpses  of  Spain  ; 

Or,  Notes  of  an  unfinished  Tour  \a  1347  18no,  Muslin.  81  00  -. 
Paper,  75  cents. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  XInited 

STATES      2  vols.  ISirra,  MiMlin,  SI  50 ;   Paper,  81  M, 
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6  CHOICE  WORKS  FOR  LIBRARIES. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Strickland's  History  of  the  AmericHU 

BIBLE  SOCIETY.     From  its  Organization  in  1816  to  the  Prea 
ent  Time.     With  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice,  and  a 
Portrait  of  Hon.  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.D.,  first  President  of  the  So- 
ciety.    8vo,  Sheep,  $1  75  ;  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Seymour's  Mornings  among  the  Jesuits  at  Rome. 

Being  Notes  of  Conversations  held  with  certain  Jesuits  on  the 
Subject  of  Religion  in  the  City  of  Rome.  12mo,  Cloth,  75  cents ; 
Paper,  62^  cents. 

Gieseler's  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 

TORY.  From  the  fourth  German  Edition,  Revised  and  Amend- 
ed.    Translated  by  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D.      Vols.  I.  and  II. 

8vo,  Muslin,  $3  00. 

Whately's  Elements  of  Rhetoric ; 

Comprising  an  Analysis  of  the  Law^s  of  Moral  Evidence  and  of 
Persuasion.  With  Rules  for  Argumentative  Composition  and  El- 
ocution.    18mo,  Muslin,  37^  cents. 

Whately's  Elements  of  Logic. 

Comprising  the  Substance  of  the  Article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Met' 
ropolitana.    With  Additions,  &,c.    The  only  complete  American 

Edition.     18mo,  Muslin,  37^  cents. 

Upham's  Life  of  Faith  : 

Embracing  some  of  the  Scriptural  Principles  or  Doctrines  of 
Faith,  the  Power  or  Effect  of  Faith  in  the  Regalation  of  Man*i 
Inward  Nature,  and  the  Regulation  of  Faith  to  the  Divine  Guid- 
ance.    12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Upham's  Life  of  Madame  Catharine  Adoma. 

Including  some  leading  Facts  and  Traits  in  her  Religious  Experi- 
ence. Together  with  Explanations  and  Remarks,  tending  to  il- 
lustrate the  Doctrine  of  Holiness.  12mo,  Muslin,  gilt  edges,  60 
cents  ;  Muslin,  60  cents. 

Upham's  Principles  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden 

LIFE.  Designed  for  the  Consideration  of  those  who  are  seeking 
Assurance  of  Faith  and  perfect  Love.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Combe's  (A.)  Treatise  on  the  Physiological  and 

MORAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  INFANCY.  For  the  Use  of  Par- 
ents.    18rao,  Muslin,  37^  cents. 

Combe's  (A.)  Moral  Philosophy ; 

Or,  the  Duties  of  Man  considered  in  his  Individual,  Social,  and 
Domestic  Capacities.     18mo,  Muslin,  37i  cents. 

Combe's  (A.)  Physiology  of  Digestion, 

Considered  with  Relation  to  the  Principles  of  Dietetics.     Witk 

Illustrations.     18mo,  Muslin,  37^  cents. 

Combe's  (G.)  System  of  Phrenology. 

With  upward  of  100  Engravings.     12mo  Muslin,  75  eenu 


baluablc    tDorks,  - 
BIOGMPHY  AND  HISTORY, 

JSurptr  k  aJrntjieiB,  Mtm  '^ntt 

Abbott's  Illustrated  Histories : 

CompriBLng,  Xerxes  tbe  Greal.Cyrua  the  Great.  Darius  llieGreiV 
Alexander  itie  Great,  HanDibal  ibe  Canhaginian,  Juliui  Cnsar, 
Gleupatra  Queen  of  Egypt,  Alfred  tUe  Great,  wniiam  the  Con- 
ijueror,  Queen  Eltzalieth,  MaryQueen  of  Scots,  Charles  the  First, 
Cbaiiea  the  Secood,  Maria  Antoisctte,  Madame  Itotaad,  Jusa- 
phine.  Em  be  dialled  with  Illuminated  Title-pages  and  numerou* 
I)lsstratlve  Engravings,  16mo,  Muslin,  60  cents  each  ;  Muslin, 
gilt  edges,  75  cents  each. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland, 

And  English  Princesses  cannected  with  the  Regal  Succeesicta 
«f  Great  Britain.  By  Aohes  Striceljnd.  6  voU.  ISmo,  Miu- 
lin,  SI  00  per  Volume. 

History  of  tbe  United  States, 

From  the  first  Settlement  of  the  Country  to  the  Organization  ot 
Government  under  the  Federal  Conslilution.  By  Richard  Hil- 
DBETH,  Esq.  3  vola.  Bvo,  hair  Calf,  $7  60  ;  Sheep,  S6  75  ;  M 
lin,  SB  DO. 

History  of  the  United  States,  continued : 

From  tbe  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Cnnslitolion  to  tbe  Bad  of  tha 
Sixteenth  Cungreas.  By  RicuAnn  Hildbeth,  Esq.  3to1b.  B*o, 
Muslin,  £6  01) ;  Sheep.  $6  75 ;  half  Calf,  87  SO. 

Lord  Holland's  Foreign  Reminiscences. 

Edited  by  his  Son,  Hkhnv  Ehwarfi  Loko  Holland.  ISmo, 
Muslio. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Washington ; 

Being  his  Correspondence,  Addressas,  Messages,  and  other  Pa- 
pers. Official  and  Friiate,  selected  mnd  published  from  (he  rnig- 
loal  Manuscripts,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Notes  and  Illus- 
tratioas,  &c.  By  Jarsi)  Spares,  LL.D.  With  numerous  En- 
gravings. IS  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  SIS  00;  Sheep  extra.  831  00; 
half  Calf,  SS4  00. 
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2      Valuable  Works  on  Biog^raphy  and  History, 
The  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution ; 

or,  TUustiations  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the  History,  Scenei>,  l)i- 
ogr^hy,  ReHcs,  and  Traditions  of  the  War  for  ladependence. 
By  Benson  J.  Lossino,  Esq.  Embellished  with  600  Engravingi 
on  Wood,  chiefly  from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  In 
about  20  Numbers,  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents  each. 

Life  and  AVritings  of  Thomas  Ghabaers,  D.D., 

LL.D.  Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,'Rev.  William  Hawha,  LL.]> 
3  vols.  12mo,  Paper,  75  cents ;  Muslin,  $1  00  per  Volume. 

Life  of  John  Calvin. 

Compiled  from  authentic  Sources,  and  particularly  from  hia  Coi- 
respondence.    By  T.  H.  Dter.   Portrait.     12mo,  MobUh,  91  00. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography, 

Wath  Reminiscences  of  Friends  and  Contemporaries.  2  yoIs. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  50. 

Southey's  Life  and  Correspondence. 

Edited  by  his  Son,  Rev.  Charles  Cdthbkbt  Southbt,  M.A.  la 
6  Parts,  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents  each ;  one  Volume,  Madin,  fS  HO 

Br.  Johnson :  his  Religious  Life  and  his  Death. 

12mo,  Muslin,  $1  GO. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell. 

Edited  by  William  Beattie,  M.D.,  one  of  his  Ezeoutora.  With 
an  Introductory  Letter  by  Washington  Ievino,  Esq.  Portrait 
2  vols.     12mo,  Muslin,  $2  50. 

Hume's  History  of  England, 

From  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  AbdioatioD  of  Jama* 
II.,  1688.  A  new  Edition,  with  the  Author's  last  CorreetioM 
and  Improvements.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  short  Aoooant  oi 
his  Ijife,  written  by  Himself.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Auttior. 
6  vols.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  40  ;  Sheep,  $3  00; 

iMEacaulay's  History  of  England, 

From  the  Accession  of  James  II.  With  an  original  Portrait  o9 
the  Author.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Library  Edition,  8vo,  MuaUb,  75 
cents  per  Volume ;  Sheep  extra,  87^  cents  per  Volume ;  CaL 
backs  and  corners,  $1  00  per  Volume.  —  Cheap  Edition,  8to, 
Paper,  25  cents  per  Volume. — I2mo  (uniform  with  Hume),  Cloth« 
40  cents  per  Volume. 

fiibbon's  History  of  Rome, 

With  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman  and  M.  Guisot.  MapaaoJ 
Engravings.  4  vols.  8  vo,  Sheep  extra,  86  00. — ^A  new  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, with  Notes  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman.  To  which  it  added  a 
complete  index  of  the  whole  Work  and  a  Portrait  ofthe  Atfthor. 
6  vols.  12mo  (uniform  with  Hume),  Cloth,  82  40;  Sheep^  $8  00. 

Journal  and  Memorials  of  Capt.  ObadiaJi  Con- 
gar  :  for  Fifty  Years  Mariner  and  Shipmaster  flrom  the  Fort  oi 
New  York.     Bv  Rev.  H.  T.  Chbbvbr.     16mo.  Mualia 


Vafaable  Works  on  Bio^aphy  and  History.      3 
Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiograohyi       ' 

"Wiih  a  Sketch  of  his  Puhlie  Servicefc^^  Rev.  H.  Hi»tiiiB» 
Weld.  With  numeroua  exquiaile  Deagpfe;  by  Jchn  G.  Ovit- 
ii*N.    8vo,  Mualin,  8a£0;  Sheep,  82  76.;-half  Calf,  S3  00. 

History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

IVilli  Criliclsnis  od  itie  particular  Works  and  BiogiiapiticBl  ho 
tices  of  promiiiGDl  Wrttera,  Itj  GEimaK  Ticknoe,  E>q.  3  Tola 
SvD,  half  Calf  extra,  $7  60 ;  Sheep  extra,  S6  75  \  Ntuslin,  $6  OD. 

History  of  the  National  Constituent  Assembly, 

From  May,  1848.  By  J.  F.  Cokkkan.  Esn.  12mo,  Muslin, 
ao  canta  ;  Paper,  75  ceals. 

The  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy, 

Eapecially  in  the  Uaiteil  Stales.  By  Elus  Loohis,  M.A.  lamo, 
Muaim,  SI  00. 

The  English  Language 

In  its  Elements  and  Furms.  With  a  History  of  its  Origin  and 
Development,  anil  a  full  Grammar.  By  W.  C.  Fdwlbu,  M.A. 
Bvo,  MuGlin,  «l  50  \  eihecp,  ei  75. 

-ilistory  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

-"•S-  Wiuuiu  H,  PREaooTT,  Esq.     3  vola.  8vo,  half  Calf,  87  60  ; 
'     Sitttip  extra,  £S  75  ;  Mnalin,  SO  00. 

History  of  the  Conq^uest  of  Mexico. 

With  llie  Life  of  the  Conqueror,  Hernando  Cortes,  and  a  View 
flf  the  Ancient  Mexican  Givihsalion.  By  Willum  H,  PaafiCOTT, 
Esn.  Portrait  and  Map.s,  3  vols.  Syo,  half  Calf,  t7  50 ;  Sheep 
extra,  SG  75  ;  Muslin,  £6  00. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru. 

"With  a  Preliminary  Tiew  of  the  GivUJiation  of  the  Incaa.  By 
"VV-LLIAM  H.  Pbescott,  Esq.  Portraits,  Maps,  dec.  S  vols,  8vo, 
1>  ilr  Calf,  S6  00:  Sheep  extra,  84  GO  ;  Muslin.  %i  00. 

Bi*^graphical  and  Critical  Bliscellaniea. 

Containing  Notices  of  Charles  BtMliden  Brown,  the  American 
fjoreliat. — Asylum  for  the  Blind. — Irving'^  Conquest  of  Grenada. 
— Ceivanlea. — Sir  W.  Scott. — Chaui-eaubriand'a  English  Litera 
tiire. — Banctufl's  Untied  States. — Madame  Cahleron's  Life  ir 
Mexico, — Moliere. — Italian  NafratlTe  Poetry.— Poet ly  anil  Ro 

manco  of  the  Italians Sooltish  Song. — Da  Ponte's  Obsetva- 

liona.  ByWiLLUH  H.  Pbescott,  Esq.  Portrait.  8vo,  Mu»l  n, 
Ss  00 ;  Sheep  extra,  ;Sb  SB ;  half  Calf,  83  50. 

Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  the  Republic. 

Bv  Alfmohbe  oe  Lamirtinb.  tSmo,  MuBlIn,  50  cents;  Paper, 
371  cents. 

The  War  with  Mexico 

By  R.  S,  RiFLET,  U,S,A,  With  Maps,  Plans  of  Battlua,  4c  ) 
vols.  12ma,  Mnslin,  «i00;  Shc^p,  H  !^0 ;  half  Calf,  $5  00 


4      Valuable  Works  on  Biography  and  History. 
The  Conquest  of  Canada. 

By  the  Author  of"  Hochelaga."    2  vols.  12mo,  Musiia,  V  TO, 

History  of  the  Confessional. 

By  John  Henry  Hopkins,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Vermont.    1 2mo,  Mu»» 

lin,  $1  00. 

Dark  Scenes  of  History. 

By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.     12mo,  Paper,  7o  centu  ;  'Muslin,  $1  00. 

Library  of  American  Biography. 

Edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.  Portraits,  &c.  10  vols.  12aio, 
Muslin,  $7  50.  Each  volume  sold  separately,  if  desired,  piwi 
75  cents. 

Gieseler's  Ecclesiastical  History. 

From  the  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  amended.  Translated  Irom 
the  German,  by  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D.     Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo, 

Muslin,  S3  00. 

History  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 

From  its  Organization  in  1816  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Kev. 
W.  P.  Strickland.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  N.  L.  Rici, 
and  a  Portrait  of  Hon.  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.D.,  first  President  ol 

the  Society.    8vo,  Cloth,  81  50  ;  Sheep,  $1  75. 

Biographical  History  of  Congress : 

Comprising  Memoirs  of  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  a  History  of  Internal  Improvements  from 
the  Foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Henry  G.  Wheeler.  With  Portraits  and  Fac-simile  Autographs. 
8vo,  Muslin,  $3  00  per  Volume. 

Schmitz's  History  of  Rome, 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Commodus,  A.D.  192. 
With  Questions,  by  J.  Robson,  B.A.     18mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth, 

and  the  Court  of  France  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  }A»b% 
Pardoe.     Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings,  Portraits,  &c 

2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $3  50. 

History  of  the  Girondists ; 

Or,  Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the  French  Revolution. 
By  A.  de  Lamartine.     From  unpublished  Sources.    3  vols.  ISmo^ 

Muslin,  $2  10. 

Josephus's  Complete  Works. 

A  new  Translation,  by  Rev.  Robert  Traill,  D.D.  With  Notes, 
Explanatory  Essa^ys,  &c.,  by  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Ongar.  lU 
lustrated  by  numerous  Engravings.  Publishing  in  Monthly  Nam* 
bers,  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents  each. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Newly  Revised  by  the  Author,  with  ilk 
dex.  &c     2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $2  00. 


Valuable  Works  on  Biograpky  and  History.      S 
Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell. 

With  Elucidations  and  cannectmg  Narrative.  By  T,  Cirlyle. 
2  Vols   12ma,  MusUn,  »2  00, 

Life  of  Madame  Guyon. 

Life  and  Religious  Opinions  of  Madame  anyon :  to^tlier  with 
Bome  Accouiii  of  the  Pereonal  History  and  Religions  Opmiona  ol 
Archbifihap  Fenelon.  By  T.  C.  Upsah.  2  voIb.  IStno,  Muslin, 
S2  00. 

Life  of  Madame  Catharine  Adorna. 

Including  some  leading  Facts  Riid  Traits  in  her  Religious  Experi- 
ence. Together  with  Explanations  and  Remarks,  lending  Id  il- 
lustrate tbe  Doctrine  of  Holiness.  By  T.  C.  Uphim.  I2mo,  Mus- 
lin, 60  cents  ;  Muslin,  gilt  edges,  GO  cpnls. 

Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  British  Poets. 

By  W11M.IH  Hqwitt.     With  numerous  Illuslraiiooa.     S  vols. 
ISmo,  Musim,  S3  00. 
History  of  Wonderful  Inventions. 

lUustrated  by  numerous  Engratinga.  ISmo,  Muslin,  T5  cents  ; 
Paper,  50  cents. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Cassius  M.  Clay  ; 

Including  Speecliea  and  Addresses.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  ani! 
Memoir,   hj  Hobace  Greblkv,     With  Ponrail.    8vo,  Muslin, 

The  Yalley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Hisiotj  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, by  the  three  great  European  Powers,  Spain,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  ;  and  the  subsequent  Occupation.  Settlemenl.  and 
Exlen3[on  of  Civil  Government  by  the  United  States,  until  the 
year  IS16,  By  Johb  W,  Monbot-k,  Esq.  Maps.  3  vols,  8»o, 
Muslin,  86  00  ;  Sheep,  £6  60. 

Southey's  Life  of  John  Wesley  ; 

And  Rise  and  Progressof  Meibodlsm.  With  Notes  by  the  late 
Sauuei.  T.  CoLERiDaE,  Esti.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  aod  Char- 
actor  of  John  Wesley,  by  the  late  Albxandik  ICnox.  Esq.  Ed- 
ited by  the  Rov,  Chableb  C.  Soumsir,  M.A,  Second  Amerii^n 
Edition,  with  Notes,  &c.,  by  tbe  Rev.  Dimiel  Cukiv,  A.M.  S 
vols.  ISmo,  Muslin,  S8  00. 

Pictorial  History  of  England. 

Being  a  History  of  the  People  as  well  as  a  History  oflbo  King- 
dom, down  to  the  Reign  of  George  III,  Profusely  Illustraterf 
with  many  Hundred  EngravingB  on  Wood  of  MonumeDlal  Reo- 
orda^  Corns;  Civjl  and  Military  Costume;  Domestic  BuildiogB, 
Furniture,  and  Ornaments  ;  Cathedrals  and  other  great  Worki 
«f  Architecture ;  Sportsandotherlilustrations  of  Manners;  Me- 
cbanical  Inventions ;  Portraits  of  Eminent  Persons ;  and  re- 
markable Historical  Scenea.  4vols.imperial8vo,  Muslin,  SliiW; 
Sheep  extra,  SISOO;  half  Calf  8I«  00. 


6      Valuable  Works  on  Biography  and  Hutory, 
Diplomatic  and  Official  Papers  of  Daniel  Web- 

ster,  while  Secretary  of  State.  With  Portrait.  8vo,  Maslin, 
31  75. 

Life  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 

By  William  G.  Simms,  Esq.    Engravings.     12ino,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

HUstory  of  Europe, 

From  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789  to 
the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  By  Arctiibald  Ali- 
son, F.R.S.  In  addition  to  the  Notes  on  Chapter  LXXVI., 
v^hich  correct  the  errors  of  the  original  work  concerning  the 
United  States,  a  copious  Analytical  Index  has  been  appended 
to  this  American  Edition.  4  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $4  75 ;  Sheep 
extra,  S5  00. 

Bosweirs  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Including  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  With  numerous 
Additions  and  Notes,  by  John  W.  Crokee,  LL.D.  A  new  Edi- 
tion, entirely  revised,  with  much  additional  Matter.  Portrait. 
2  vols.  Svo,  Muslin,  $2  75 ;  Sheep,  $3  00. 

Life  and  Speeches  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 

With  Reports  and  other  Writings,  subsequent  to  his  Election  aa 
Vice-president  of  the  United  States ;  including  his  leading  Speech 
on  the  late  War,  delivered  in  1811.    8vo,  Muslin,  %\  12i. 

Life  of  Charlemagne. 

With  an  Introductory  View  of  the  History  of  France.  By  G.  P. 
R.  James,  Esq.     18mo,  Muslin,  45  cents. 

Life  of  Henry  IV., 

King  of  France  and  Navarre.     By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.     2  vols 

12mo,  Muslin,  $2  50. 

History  of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades. 

By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.     Engravings.     18mo,  Muslin,  45  centr 

NeaFs  History  of  the  Puritans, 

Or,  Protestant  Non-conformists  ;  from  the  Reformation  in  ISlti 
to  the  Revolution  in  1688  ;  comprising  an  Account  of  their  Prin- 
ciples, Sufferings,  and  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  their  mo8% 
considerable  Divines.  With  Notes,  by  J.  O.  Choules,  D.D. 
With  Portraits.     2  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  83  50  ;  Sheep,  $4  00. 

Ntjander's  Life  of  Christ ; 

In  it5  Historical  Connections  and  its  Historical  Development. 
Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  by  Professors 
M*Clintock  and  Blumenthal,  of  Dickinson  College.  8vo,  Mus- 
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Lives  of  Celebrated  British  Statesmen. 

The  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England ;  with  a  Treai- 
ise  on  the  popular  Progress  in  English  History.  By  John  Fob«- 
TER.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  O,  Choulbh  Portraits.  8vo,  Mn^ 
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